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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT.     IV. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


Certain  conditions  favorable  to 
good  government  in  school  seem  to 
deserve  some  attention.  Among 
these  are: 

I.  A  suitable  number  of  pupils. 
The  number  of  pupils  which  should 
constitute  a  school  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity.  It  varies  with  other  con- 
ditions. Something  depends  upon 
the  age  and  grade  of  the  pupils,  and 
a  good  deal  upon  the  experience  and 
skill  of  the  teacher.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  even  a  good  teacher  cannot  se- 
cure the  highest  ends  of  govern- 
.,  say  nothing  of  instruction, 
n  the  number  of  pupils  much  ex- 
'*''.  forty,  without  an  undue  ex- 
_iture  of  his  own  vitality.  I 
w  that  teachers  do  sometimes 
^  sixty  and  even  seventy  or  more 
s  in  seeming  good  order.     For 
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several  years,  it  was  my  lot  to  have 
charge  of  large  city  schools,  rang- 
ing from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils,  with  assistants  in 
class-rooms;  but  I  have  no  desire  to 
repeat  the  experience.  When  the 
number  of  pupils  seated  in  one  room 
under  the  control  of  one  teacher 
passes  fifty,  the  labor  of  manage- 
ment and  control  increases  in  more 
than  an  equal  ratio.  The  old-time 
large  school  under  a  principal,  with 
assistant  teachers  in  class-rooms,  is 
happily  disappearing.  The  wiser 
plan  is  to  give  to  each  teacher  in  a 
separate  room  her  appropriate  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  that  number  should 
range  from  twenty-five  to  fortv, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is 
injustice,  amounting  to  cruelty,  to 
place  an   inexperienced  girl  not  yet 
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out  of  her  teens  ia  charge  of  a  school 
of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  of  any  age 
or  grade.  In  every  system  of  city 
schools,  small  schools  of  not  more 
than  twenty  or  twentyrfive  pupils 
should  be  provided  for  novices,  un- 
til by  experience  they  gain  strength 
and  confidence.  If  this  were  done, 
there  would  be  fewer  failures  in  gov- 
ernment, and  many  children  would 
be     better     governed     and     better 

taught. 

2.  Comfortable  and  pleasing  sur- 
roundings. Few  teachers  fully  ap- 
preciate the  effect  of  surroundings 
on  the  government  of  a  school.  Un- 
swept  floors,  mutilated  desks  and 
benches,  dirty  windows,  dingy  walls, 
and  foul  atmosphere  invite  the  de- 
mons of  mischief  and  disorder, while 
the  opposite  conditions  repel  them. 

A  school-house  site  should  be 
selected  with  care.  Healthful- 
nesb  and  convenience  of  access 
should  have  due  consideration 
far  more  than  they  usually  re- 
ceive; but  I  wish  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  beauty  of  prospect 
and  surroundings.  The  culture  and 
refinement  of  a  community  or 
neighborhood  may  often  be  fairly 
judged  by  the  location  and  condi- 
tion of  its  school  house.  School 
authorities  in  cities  cannot  always 
choose  with  strict  reference  to 
beauty  of  situation;  they  should  at 
least  always  avoid  dark  alleys, 
crowded  and  noisy  streets,  and  the 
clatter  and  din  of  railroad  stations 
and  shops  and  factories.  But  there 
is  small  excuse  for  locatint;  a  coun- 


try school-house    in    an    unsightly 
place,  for   a  good  site  can  almost 
always  be   obtained  at  small  cost. 
The  most  beautiful  spot  that  is  not 
too  remote  from  the  center  of  the 
district  should   be   selected — in    or 
near  a  grove  of  forest  trees,  if  possi- 
ble; if  not,  trees  should  be  planted 
without     delay.       Ample     grounds 
should  be   secured — not   less    than 
two  or  three  acres,  and  the  teacher 
should  feel  it  his  duty  as  well  as  his 
pleasure  to  interest  the  pupils  in  im- 
proving and  beautifying  the  grounds. 
I  look  back  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years  with  pleasure  to  .a   neat 
white  school-house  on  the  border  of 
an  Illinois  prairie,  near  a  beautiful 
grove,   in  which   I    taught   for   two 
years.     Many  a  morning  and  even- 
ing hour  in  springtime  did  I  spend 
with  my  boys  in  bringing  young  ma- 
ple trees  from  the  grove  and  plant- 
ing them   about    the   school-house, 
while   the   girls  made   flower    beds 
and    planted    flowers;    and    I    was 
pleased    to    learn  recently  that  my 
name  is  still  associated  in  that  com- 
munity with  the  trees  we  planted,  now 
grown  large  and  beautiful. 

While  such  things  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  government  of  the 
school,  they  have  a  higher  influence 
that  is  far-reaching.  *'A  school- 
house  so  situated  that  the  chiL  n 
who  frequent  it  can  look  out  in  11 
directions  upon  scenes  of  roraai  c 
wildness  or  quiet  beauty,  will  te  h 
many  leseons  better  than  they  n 
be  learned  from  books.  We  e 
taufi^ht  unconsciously  bv  the  ob*       s 
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that  surround  us;  and  towering 
mountains  and  peaceful  valleys, 
golden  grain  and  shaded  forests, 
rough  wild  rocks  and  pleasant  gar- 
dens, villages  dotting  the  neighbor- 
ing plains,  and  vessels  gliding  along 
the  distant  river, — all  have  truth  for 
the  intellect  and  beauty  for  the 
heart.  Scenes  like  these  leave  upon 
the  susceptible  mind  of  a  child  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  Ac- 
customed to  look  upon  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  he  will  learn  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  in  life.  Thus  in- 
structed, he  will  be  more  apt  to  shun 
the  low  and  the  groveling,  the  pro- 
fane and  the  vulgar,  and  to  exem- 
plify the  sentiment,  *How  near  to 
what  is  good  is  what  is  fair! '" 

Thus  wrote  a  devoted  teacher  who 
has  gone  to  his  reward.  Another, 
still  living,  has  written  in  similar 
strain:  "Beautiful  surroundings 
have  much  to  do  in  creating  a  love 
for  the  beautiful.  A  school-house 
so  situated  that  the  children  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  such  scenery  as  must 
necessarily  make  them  love  the 
beautiful  from  the  very  association, 
will  have  its  beneficial  effects  not 
only  on  the  discipline  and  order  of 
the  school,  but  also  in  the  forma- 
of  the  moral  character  of  the 
n.  Children  coming  from  such 
3o1  cannot  fail  to  have  a  more 
jd  taste  and  a  purer  moral 
ncter  than  those  schooled  amid 
"ndings  which  lack  every  es- 
element    of    beauty.      The 
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teaching  of  the  beauty  surrounding 
us  is  unconscious,  but  the  lessons 
learned  are  none  the  less  pleasing 
and  none  the  less  valuable.  Every 
mountain-slope,  every  verdant  val- 
ley, every  winding  stream,  every 
charming  landscape,  has  its  influ- 
ence in  forming  character.  Let 
children,  then,  always  be  surrounded 
with  the  beautiful,  that  the  life 
within  may  be  made  to  grow  beauti- 
ful in  harmony  with  the  life  with- 
out. " 

For  like  reasons,  due  regard 
should  be  had,  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  school-houses,  to 
utility,  convenience,  healthfulness, 
comfort,  and  architectural  beauty. 
Many  school-houses  and  schools  of 
the  past  have  been  schools  of  vice, 
in  large  measure  because  of  the  dis- 
comfort, deformity  and  unsightli- 
ness  of  the  appointments  and  sur- 
roundings. Simple  beauty  is  not 
costly.  Good  judgment  and  taste 
are  more  needed  than  money.  No 
gaudy  extravagance  is  necessary;  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  proportions, of 
adaptation,  of  form,  of  color. 

It  should  be  to  teachers  a  matter 
of  conscience  as  well  as  a  pleasure 
to  see  that  the  school  premises,  with- 
in and  without,  are  well  kept.  In 
so  doing  they  help  themselves  while 
they  bless  the  community.  The 
proper  ventilation  and  heating  of  the 
school-room  and  the  comfortable 
seating  of  the  pupils  bear  directly 
upon  the  government  of  the  school 
as  well  as  upon  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  pupils;  and   the  same 
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may  be  said  of  the  tasteful  arrange- 
ment and  ornamentation  of  the 
room.  To  a  consecrated  and  effi- 
cient teacher,  it  will  often  prove  but 
a  labor  of  love  to  transform  a  dingy 
and  unsightly  school-room  into  one 
of  taste  and  simple  beauty.  White- 
wash for  the  walls,  paint  or  even 
soap  and  water  for  the  wood-work, 
inexpensive  curtains  for  the  win- 
dows, pictures  that  may  be  had  al- 
most without  cost,  a  profusion  of 
flowers  and  autumn  leaves,  are  bet- 
ter educators  than  whips,  leather 
straps,  or  branches  of  birch  or 
beech. 

In  1849,  I  made  an  engagement  to 
teach  for  ten  months,  in  a  little 
frame  school-house  by  the  road- 
side, in  southwestern  Ohio,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  ^200.  The  school-house  con- 
tained little  besides  some  desks  and 
benches,  a  stove,  a  water  pail,  and 
a  broom.  There  were  no  shades 
for  the  windows,  and  nothing  what- 
ever suggestive  of  taste  or  beauty. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  term, 
some  good  genius  suggested  the 
thought  of  doing  something  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  school- 
room. Deeming  it  useless  to  apply 
to  the  school  directors,  I  went  to 
town  at  the  first  opportunity  and 
purchased  sufficient  five-cent  calico 
to  make  curtains  for  all  the  win- 
dows, and  tape  and  small  nails  with 
which  to  put  the  curtains  up.  I 
also  purchased  a  number  of  cheap, 
bright-colored  pictures.  I  think  the 
whole  cost  did  not  exceed  three 
dollars.     Taking  some  of  the  older 


girls  of  the  school  into  my  confi- 
dence, I  parceled  out  among  them 
the  work  of  hemming  the  curtains, 
and  putting  in  the  hem  at  the  top  a 
sufficient  length  of  tape  by  which  to 
hang  them.  When  all  were  com- 
pleted, I  remained  after  school  one 
evening  long  enough  to  put  the  cur- 
tains in  place,  two  on  each  window 
neatly  draped  over  a  large  nail  at 
each  side.  The  pictures  were  tacked 
on  the  wall  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effect,  and  the  trans- 
formation was  complete.  It  was 
worth  more  than  double  the  expen- 
diture to  witness  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  the  pupils  as  they  assem- 
bled next  morning.  A  country 
§chool-house  with  curtains  on  the 
windows  and  pictures  on  the  walls 
was  a  thing  hitherto  unheard  of  in 
all  that  region,  and  the  fame  of  the 
school  and  its  teacher  soon  went 
abroad — cheap  fame  perhaps  it  was; 
but  certain  it  is  that  no  other  invest- 
ment I  ever  made  brought  more 
speedy  returns  or  a  larger  percent- 
age on  the  investment.  Calls  to 
other  districts,  at  an  increased  sal- 
ary, soon  came.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  discipline  in  that  school 
became  almost  a  vanishing  quantity. 


I  have  done  my  work  inspired  with 
the  idea  that  teaching  is  a  beautif 
art  and  a  noble  vocation.  To  1 
the  teacher  has  seemed  to  be  an  \ 
tist  shaping  the  minds  of  his  pup 
into  higher  forms,  and  through  the 
molding  the  generation  in  whi. 
they  live. 
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I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
much  of  the  time  spent  in  reading 
stories  to  children  is  wasted,  or  al- 
most wasted,  not  because  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  read  stories  to  young 
children:  not  because  they  do  not 
enjoy  good  stories,  for  they  are  a 
delight  to  them;  but  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  material  selected-  And 
I  have  long  believed  that  the  reason 
children  do  not  love  good  literature 
is  because  they  have  not  been 
taught  to  see  its  beauties.  It  has, 
until  recently,  been  considered  be- 
yond their  comprehension;  but  hap- 
pily for  the  young  people  of  this 
generation, we  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  children  apprehend  and 
appreciate  much  more  than  we  have 
given  them  credit  for.  They  learn 
by  continued  practice  to  enjoy 
many  things  of  which  we  have 
deemed  them  incapable. 

If     parents    and     teachers    were 
really  in   earnest  in   this,  really  de- 
termined   to    have    children    thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  marvelous  beauties 
of  our  literature,  very  much    good 
would    be    accomplished,    and    the 
vniing  people  would  feel  grateful  for 
■^lessing  bestowed  on  them, 
n  glad  of  an  opportunity  af- 
1  me  last  year  of  experiment- 
.n   this   direction,    and    I    am 
*d  to  be  permitted  to  give  the 
.5  of    my   experiment    to    the 
"""Y  family. 


In  taking  up  a  poem,  it  was  first 
read  in  its  entirety  to  give  the  chil- 
dren an  idea  of  the  whole  poem,  and 
also  to  give  them  some  appreciation 
of  the  language.  It  was  then  stud- 
ied by  stanzas,  read  and  talked  over, 
and  the  children  were  questioned  till 
the  thought  of  the  author  was 
clearly  understood.  When  one  fact 
was  learned  some  one  was  called 
upon  to  tell  it.  In  this  way  the  en- 
tire selection  was  studied.  At  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  study,  individ- 
ual pupils  were  requested  to  give  the 
entire  story  as  far  as  known.  Some- 
times one  would  be  interrupted  at 
some  interesting  point,  and  someone 
else  would  be  asked  to  continue  the 
story.  After  being  studied  in  this 
way,  several  pupils  would  be  re- 
quested to  give  the  entire  story 
orally,  special  pains  being  taken  to 
have  events  given  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  related  by  the  au- 
thor. Much  attention  was  paid  to 
this  oral  drill,  as  we  believe  chil- 
dren can  write  well  only  that  which 
they  thoroughly  know,  and  if  they 
can  relate  a  story  in  clear,  concise 
language,  they  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  putting  their  thoughts  on 
paper. 

After  all  this  drill,  the  poem  was 
again  read  without  comment,  so  as 
to  fix  some  of  the  beauty  of  the 
rhythm  and  elegance  of  expression  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
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Even  to  first-year  children,  the 
language  of  the  author  was  read, 
substituting  (where  it  could  be  done) 
words  which  they  did  understand  for 
those  which  were  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. If  this  could  not  be 
done,  the  language  was  explained  to 
them.  By  this  method  we  believe 
they  learn  to  appreciate  the  beauti- 
ful word  pictures,  and  also  to  derive 
pleasure  from  the  good  things  in  lit- 
erature. 

When  this  drill  had  all  been  com- 
pleted they  were  supposed  to  be 
ready  to  write  the  poem  in  their  own 
language.  I  might  say  here  that  as 
young  chiidren  as  we  have  in  sec- 
ond, third,  and  even  fourth  year 
schools,  are  not  expected  to  know 
how  to  spell  all  the  words  which 
they  can  use  in  conversation.  We 
realize,  though,  how  much  poor 
spelling  may  mar  the  appearance  of 
otherwise  neat  papers^  so  we  placed 
upon  the  board  difficult  words  used 
in  the  oral  lessons  and  left  them 
there  till  after  the  written  lesson.  It 
was  first  written  on  tablet  paper 
with  pencil,  and  then  the  teacher 
looked  over  it,  observing  the  mis- 
takes, and  in  the  next  language 
period  the  children  were  shown 
where  their  errors  were,  or  rather 
saw  them,  for  there  was  a  blue  pen- 
cil mark  which  plainly  said,  **Here 
is  a  mistake,  find  out  what  it  is." 
They  were  assisted  to  replace  awk- 
ward expressions  by  more  graceful 
ones,  though  most  of  the  mistakes 
are  simply  the  results  of  careless- 
ness, and  when  they  see  there  is  an 


error  they  can  easily  correct  it  with- 
out assistance. 

It  was  then  rewritten  (with  pencil 
in  second  year,  and  ink  in  third  and 
fourth  years)  and  some  of  the  best 
ones  were  selected  for  preservation. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  this  sort  of 
language  work,  we  find  that  our 
children  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  class  of  stories  usually  told  to 
children. 

Each  lesson  was  illustrated  in 
some  really  pretty  way  by  the  chil- 
dren. We  had  not  one  artist  among 
our  teachers,  not  even  one  who  had 
made  a  study  of  drawing,  and  at 
first  they  insisted  that  they  could  do 
nothing  by  way  of  illustrating  this 
work.  They  were  encouraged  to 
make  an  attempt  and  assured  they 
would  be  surprised  at  their  success. 
They  did  make  an  effort  and  ob- 
tained very  satisfactory  results. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  showed 
considerable  originality  of  design. 

The  language  used  by  the  chil- 
dren and  the  really  intelligent  ideas 
they  expressed  were  a  constant  sur- 
prise to  us.  Even  little  six-year- 
olds  showed  marvelous  ability  to 
grasp  the  thought  of  some  poems, 
and  their  oral  reproduction  (they 
wrote  none)  of  the  Pied  Piper, Little 
Red  Ridinghood,  Maud  Muller,  and 
some  others, were  charming. 

Several  weeks  were  usually  sf  nt 
on  one  poem,  the  length  of  time  e- 
pending  greatly  on  the  enthusi  m 
of  the  teacher,  and  on  her  a**  ty 
to  get  the  children  interested. 

The  same  child  was  never  d        »ci 
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on  telling  the  complete  story  more 
than  once,  as  this  would  make  the 
writing  too  mechanical  and  destroy 
that  naturalness  which  it  is  our  de- 
sire to  secure. 

The     children's     interest     never 
flagged,  and  they  constantly  pleased 
their  teachers    and   supervisor    by 
bringing  in  material  which  showed 
that  these  lessons  were  carried   to 
the  homes,  many  of  which  heard  for 
the  first  time  of  John  Alden,   Maud 
Mailer  and    Miles   Standish.      One 
little  second-year  boy   brought    in 
one  of  the  geography  cards  found  in 
cofEee  papers  (I  wonder  sometimes 
whether  the  Arbuckles  ever  realize 
how  much  good  they  do  by  these 
cards)  which  contained  a  picture  of 
a  puritan  maiden  seated  at  a  spin- 
ning wheel,  and   a    short   distance 
away  a  man  in  the  garb  of  that  peo- 
ple.    The  little   fellow  at  once  pro- 
nounced   them   Priscilla   and    John 
Alden.     Another  found   a    portrait 
of  Whittier  in  a  newspaper  and  car- 
ried it  with  joy  to  his  teacher.   After 
Christmas  a  little  first-year  man  said 
with  delight,  **Miss  S.,  my  grandma 
got  a   picture  of  Maud  MuUer  for 
Christmas,  but,"  he  added  with  evi- 
dent disappointment,  "the  Judge  is 
not  there."     A  little  fellow  in  sec- 
ond year  wrote  of  his  own  accord 
9l%      ch  of  Whittier's  life. 

••ures  of  the  authors  studied 
we  .aken  to  the  different  rooms 
an  _iown  to  the  delighted  children, 
ths  ***ey  might  have  an  idea  of  the 
pc  "I  "appearance  of  the  authors. 
Wi  --»    especially    anxious    that 


they  should  have  clear  images  of  the 
persons  who  have  given  us  these 
lovely  books,  and  also  of  the  peo- 
ple and  scenes  described  in  them. 

The  children  have  never  heard 
the  word  composition,  and  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  written  some 
very  excellent  ones.  It  is  only 
'^language"  to  them. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the 
reason  boys  do  not  like  grammar  as 
wellasgirlsdo  (some teachers  say  they 
do  not)  is  on  account  of  its  not  be- 
ing taught  as  it  should  be.  It  has 
proven  to  be  true  that  Kentucky 
boys  like  language  quite  as  well  as 
girls  do,  and  some  of  our  very  best 
work  was  done  by  them. 

We  began  our  work  last  year  with 
Longfellow,  teaching  the  events  in 
his  life  which  would  most  interest 
young  children.  Appropriate  selec- 
tions from  his  writings  were  memo- 
rized,— sometimes  an  entire  short 
poem,  again  one  or  two  stanzas,  and 
sometimes  only  a  line  or  two. 

As  this  was  the  first  attempt  at 
teaching  literature  in  our  schools, we 
did  not  not  attempt  much,  but  con- 
tented ourselves  with  one  long  poem 
from  Longfellow,  **The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,"  and  two  or 
three  shorter  ones. 

Whittier  next  claimed  our  atten- 
tion, and  we  became  accjuainted 
with  **Maud  Muller,"  ''Barbara 
Freitchie,"  **In  School  Days,"  and 
some  short  selections. 

The  first  year's  pupils  took  *^'K^^ 
Ridinghood"  and  **Pied  Piper*'  in 
addition  to  those  of  Longfellow  and 
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Whittier.     The  ^^^ied    Piper"   was 
told  instead  of  being  read. 

This  year  w6  have  planned  to  add 
the  Gary  Sisters  to  those  studied 
last  year. 

Perhaps  some  one  wonders 
whether  we  have  not  ,  taught  our 
children  much  that  they  do  not  com- 
prehend. Indeed  we  have,  and  our 
conscience  gives  us  not  the  slightest 
trouble  on  that  account. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  explain 
difficult  words  or  to  substitute  easier 
ones  for  them,  but  after  all,  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  are 
not  thoroughly  understood.  We 
are  not  teaching  for  a  day,  but  for 
time,  yea,  for  eternity,  and  we  feel 
sure  the  pupils  will  in  future  years 
be  glad  that  in  youth,  when  it  was 
so  easy  to  remember,  their  minds 
were   stored    with   beautiful    senti- 


ments and  elegant  expressions.  If 
we  taught  only  that  which  is  fully 
comprehended  the  amount  of  in- 
struction would  be  meager. 

If  after  reading  our  plan  any  one 
is  skeptical,  I  hope  she  will  do  the 
plan  and  her  pupils  the  justice  to 
make  the  experiment,  and  we  assure 
heV  that  her  doubts  will  rapidly  van- 
ish and  she  will  be  delighted  that 
she  was  enabled  to  give  so  much 
pleasure  to  so  many  children  and 
cheer  and  brighten  so  many  homes. 

<'He  who  loves  not  good  books 
before  the  age  of  thirty,  will  hardly 
learn  to  love  them  after." 

''Good  books  are  to  the  young 
mind  what  the  warming  sun  and  re- 
freshing rain  of  spring  are  to  the 
seeds  which  have  lain  dormant  dur- 
ing the  frosts  of  winter." 

Ashland,  Ky.,  Nov.  ii,  rSgj. 
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COMIMLKD    BY    SUPT.    B. 
PART    I. 

Moral  education  is  the  art  of  in- 
clining the  free  will  towards  the 
good. — Anon, 

The  knowledge  of  what  is  good* 
does    not    suffice;    there    must    be 
joined    to   this  the  love  of  what  is 
good.  —  Compayre. 

The  ideal  is  to  make  of  the  child 
a  moral  being  who  carries  within 
himself  his  own  rule  of  conduct, who 
governs  himself  by  his  own  will, and 
who  knows  no   other  rule  than  the 
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law  of  right,  and  who   has  no  will 
except  for  the  good. — Compayre. 

To  put  the  book  in  the  place  of 
the  wine-cup,  to  replace  sensation 
by  idea,  or  if  not  by  idea,  at  least 
by  sentiment,  is  the  fundamental 
problem  of  popular  educat? —  — 
Condorcet. 

The  end  of  education  ought  l  be 
to  associate  and  unite  desire  nd 
will, — to  bring  into  accord  plea  ire 
and  duty. — Compayre. 

To  train  pupils  to  work;    t         >rk 
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for  others;  to  do  t*he  work  immedi- 
ately necessary  for  all-sided  growth; 
to  train  them  to  love  work;  to  work 
systematically;  to  put  all  their  ener- 
gies into  work;  to  work  with  the 
least  possible  aid,  and  for  no  hope 
of  reward  except  the  joy  of  over- 
coming, and  the  good  of  others,  is 
the  true  end  of  education, — the  enll 
is  character.  — Parker. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
highest  efficiency  of  the  public 
school  is  tested  by  its  results  in 
moral  character,  and  hence  that  its 
highest  duty  is  effective  moral 
training. — E.  E.  White. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  highest 
aim  of  education  should  be  to  lead 
a  child  U)  think  and  reflect,  to  gov- 
ern and  control  himself.  Until  this 
is  learned,  but  little  that  is  valuable 
is  accomplished.  The  primary  truth 
should  be  persistently  taught  in 
every  school,  that  self-reliance  and 
self-control  form  the  only  substan- 
tial basis  of  a  noble  character,  and 
that  it  is  upon  the  energy  of  will,  de- 
veloped and  invigorated  by  careful 
training,  and  wisely  directed,  that 
success  in  life  mainly  depends. — 
Supt.  D.  Leach. 

The  divine  method  of  moral  in- 
struction in  a  common  school  is  that 
ivated  an4  consecrated  man  or 
Q  should  rise  upon  it  at  nine 
'"  in  the  morning,  and  lead  it 
,h   light   and   shadow,   breeze 
*'m,  tempest  and  tranquillity, 
end.     All   special    methods 
•^  -^f  him,  as  the  hours  of  the 
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day  mark  the  course  of  the  sun 
through  the  vault  of  heaven. — 
Mayo. 

Our  aim  in  school  is  an  ethical 
aim,  and  all  we  do  is  of  true  value 
only  in^so  far  as  it  contributes  to 
this, — the  final  cause  of  all  our 
teaching.  — Laurie. 

Education  must  lay  stress  on  the 
truth  that  nothing  in  the  world  has 
any  absolute  value  except  will 
guided  by    the    right. — Rosenkranz. 

The  child  is  sent  to  school  to  gain 
a  kind  of  discipline  which  is  impossi- 
ble in  a  family.  The  moral  basis  of 
a  family  is  affection.  The  moral 
basis  of  a  school  is  justice  — Fitch. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  all  teach- 
ers to  instruct  their  pupils  during 
their  whole  school  course  in  their 
duties  toward  their  family,  their 
country,  their  fellows,  themselves, 
and  God.  — M.  Janet. 

Love  for  the  parent  or  teacher 
provides  the  strongest  safeguard 
against  wrong-doing. — Sully. 

The  public  school  teacher  should 
realize  that  the  will  requires  train- 
ing as  well  as  the  intellect,  and 
every  true  teacher  will  find  the  days 
full  of  opportunities  for  training  the 
children  up  into  ways  of  fair  deal- 
ing and  right  living — into  habits  of 
virtue  that  will  cling  to  them  all 
their  lives. — Supt.  H.  M.  James. 

The  education  of  the  will  is  the 
essential  part  of  moral  education. — 
Compayre. 

A  teacher  who  neglects  moral  in- 
struction fails   essentially  in  one  of 
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the  chief  duties  of  his  profession. — 
Anon, 

The  purpose  of  moral  education 
is  not  to  add  to  a  pupil's  knowledge 
but  to  affect  his  will. — Anon. 

It  is  of  less  importance' to  have 
the  child  reason  as  a  philosopher  on 
the  nature  of  his  actions,  than  to 
prepare  him  to  fulfill  as  an  upright 
man  all  the  obligations  of  life. — 
Compayre. 

We  can  impose  on  the  child  only 
an  exterior  morality  while  waiting 
for  the  reason  and  the  will  to  be- 
come, in  his  mature  soul,  the  solid 
principles  of  an  interior  morality, 
freely  desired  and  realized. — Com- 
payre, 

The  difficulties  of  moral  teaching 
in  every  way  exceed  the  difficulties 
of  intellectual  teaching. — Bain, 

The  belief  that  good  behavior  is 
to  be  forthwith  produced  by  lessons 
learnt  out  of  school-books  is  a  su- 
perstition. — Spencer, 

Moral  principles  are  few,  simple, 
clear,  and  are  perceived  by  men 
universally.  Appeal  to  these, 
awaken  them,  use  them,  and  make 
men  moral  beings.  — Duryea. 

We  must  not  be  content  with  bor- 
rowed morality,  founded  on  maxims 
learned  out  of  books. —  Compayre, 

The  first  condition  of  a  system  of 
moral  rules  is  the  imposition  of  gen- 
eral commands  or  rules  for  acting. 
The  exercise  of  authority  in  prohib- 
iting isolated  actions  is  not  disci- 
pline.— Sully, 


Give  self-confrol,  and  you  give 
the  essence  of  all  well-doing  in  mind, 
body  and  estate.  Morality,learning, 
thought,  business,  success,  —  the 
master  of  himself  can  master  these. 
— Buxton, 

Intellectual  education  is  surely 
the  best  preparation  for  moral  edu- 
cation . — Compayre, 

In  a  well  organized  intelligence, 
all  whose  faculties  have  received  the 
education  appropriate  to  their  des- 
tination, the  moral  qualities  of  the 
character  germinate  spontaneously. 
— Compayre, 

The  more  we  enlighten  the  intel- 
ligence the  more  we  develop  the 
moral  consciousness. — Compayre, 

It  is  possible  to  exercise  the  intel- 
lect in  dealing  with  the  formal  dis- 
tinctions of  morality  without  calling 
the  moral  faculty  into  full  activity. 
— Sully, 

The  enlightenment  of  the  intelli- 
gence  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  a 
clear  and  finely  discriminative  moral 
sense. — Sully, 

The  formation  of  habits  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  in  educating 
the  intelligence  alone,  but  its  value 
with  regard  to  the  moral  actions,  is 
even  greater  still. — Radestock. 

The  child  should  be  accustomed 
to  obey  without  a  murmur,  that  t  e 
adult  may  not  use  up  his  bf  t 
strength  in  a  thoughtless  str  & 
against  circumstances  and  his  o  n 
self.  — Radestock, 

It  is    only   through   the  acqui.^   lI 
habit   of   obeying   others,    that    t'    e 
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pupil    later     becomes     capable    of 
obeying  his  own  reason. — Compayre. 

In  all  periods  of  moral  life,  exam- 
ple will  be  the  great  teacher. — Com- 
payre, 

Moral  instruction  in  the  first 
stages  of  education  consists  largely 
of  presenting  to  the  child's  mind 
examples  of  duty  and  virtue,  with  a 
view  to  call  forth  his  moral  feelings 
as  well  as  to  exercise  his  moral 
judgment. — Sully, 

There  is  no  kind  of  sermon  so  ef- 
fective as  the  example  of  a  great 
man.  — Blackie, 

Some  of  the  best  .souls  in  this 
world  have  acquired  their  moral  su- 
periority less  by  an  effort  of  their 
will  than  by  a  natural  imitation  of 
the  good  people  who  surround 
them . — Compayre, 

Of  all  the  ways  whereby  children 
arc  to  be  instructed  and  their  man- 
ners formed,  the  plainest,  easiest  and 
most  efficacious,  is  to  set  before 
their  eyes  the  examples  of  those 
things  you  would  have  them  do  or 
a  voi  d .  — Z  ocke. 

The  child  will  be  ready  to  imi- 
tate the  beautiful  and  noble  exam- 
ples of  his  ancestors,  when  a  faith- 
ful narrative  has  nourished  his  im- 
agination with  them.  —  Cotnpayre, 

I  child  is  above  all  else  an  im- 

•it      jr,  and  the  great  secret  of  moral 

ei      ration  is  to  know  how  to  take 

a<     antage   of  this   instinct. —  Com- 

:  child  wishes  to  rise  superior 
ic         'self,  and  this  is  why  he  will 


imitate  by  preference,  after  his  com- 
panions, his  superiors  and  his 
teachers. — Compayre, 

For  the  moral  training  of  the 
young  there  is  one  qualification  in 
the  teacher  which  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable— goodness.  —  Quick. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  moral  all 
through  or  you  cannot  teach  morals. 
— Mrs.  Livermore, 

A  man  may  succeed  without  a 
correct  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or 
grammar,  but  without  morality  all 
else  will  fail. — Supt.   W,  M.  House, 

The  finest  historical  narratives 
are  cold,  compared  with  the  real 
and  present  example  of  a  virtuous 
life.  —  Compayre. 

It  is  by  loving  virtuous  men  set 
before  him  for  examples,  and  by 
loving  a  divine  model  of  every 
virtue,  that  the  child  will  come  to 
loving  good  himself.  —  Compayre. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  be 
penetrated  with  that  respect  for  the 
moral  law  which  is  a  complete  edu- 
cation in  itself,  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary is  that  by  his  character,  his 
conduct  and  his  language,  the 
teacher  himself  should  be  the  most 
persuasive  of  examples.  —  Compayre. 

The  clear  definition  of  an  ideal  is 
the  most  potent  factor  in  moral 
training.  —  W.  H,  Payne. 

Moral  principles  are  not  incul- 
cated in  the  school-room  by  set  lec- 
tures, but  they  can  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  every  exercise.  Noth- 
ing can  accomplish  so   much  in  this 
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direction  as  the  upright  example  of 
a  true  and  earnest  teacher. — Collins, 

■ 

The  teacher  who  recites  precepts 
and  speaks  of  duty  without  convic- 
tion and  emotion,  does  much  worse 
than  lose  his  eifortj  he  is  guilty  of  a 
f  au  1 1. — Compayre. 

For  girls  and  boys  above  twelve, 
we  may  as  a  rule  pronounce  that 
moral  lecturing,  except  in  actual 
discipline,  is  misplaced. — Bain. 

The  teacher  should  teach  the  pu- 
pils to  do,  not  what  she  wills  be- 
cause she  wills  it,  but  what  is  right 
because   it   is   right.  —  C.    W.   Bar- 

Rewards  and  punishments  should 
be  sparingly  used,  and  only  as  a 
temporary  means  of  fixing  good 
habits. — Sully. 

In  order  to  produce  a  certain  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  good  conduct, 
fear  and  punishment  will  succeed; 
but  the  inward  sentiment  cannot  be 
gained  in  the  same  way. — Bain. 

The  purpose  of  discipline  is  to 
build  up  character,  not  to  keep  or- 
der to  make  good  teaching  possible. 
—Balliet. 

If  the  teacher  has  the  consumma- 
tion of  tact  that  makes  the  pupils  to 
any  degree  in  love  with  the  work  so 
as  to  make  them  submit  with  cheer- 
ful and  willing  minds  to  all  the  need- 
ful restraints,  and  to  render  them  on 
the  whole  well  disposed  to  himself 
and  to  each  other,  he  is  a  moral  in- 
structor of  a  high  order,  whether  he 
means  it  or  not. — Bain. 

Whoever  is  able  to  maintain  the 


order  and  discipline  necessary  to 
merely  intellectual  or  knowledge 
teaching,  will  leave  upon  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  genuine  moral  impres- 
sions without  even  proposing  that  as 
an  end. — Bain. 

Make  the  child  sensitive  to  public 
opinion.  Teach  him  to  blush  and 
to  feel  shame  for  every ^act  which 
incurs  general  reproach.  —  Compayre. 

The  moral  educator  must  take 
pains  to  control  and  guide  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  school. — Sully. 

Vital  moral  training  cannot  end 
with  emotion  or  desires;  it  must  is- 
sue in  right  action. — E.  E.   White. 

Educate  toward  a  knowledge  of 
truth,  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  a 
habit  of  doing  good,  because  only- 
through  these  forms  can  the  self- 
activity  continue  to  develop  pro- 
gressively in  this  universe. — Harris. 

By  the  very  fact  that  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  practice  a  virtue,  the 
child  will  acquire  the  feeling  which 
ordinarily  accompanies  and  inspires 
that  virtue.  —  Compayre, 

God's   sequence    for    our    moral 
growth  is  feeling,  thought,  decision^ 
and   action.     The  first  three   steps 
without  the  fourth  are  useless.  Every 
time  a  boy  takes  the  first  two  steps. 
without     proceeding     further,     "  e 
strengthens  the  habit  of  neglecf    >£ 
duty.  — Hughes. 

Concrete  instances  of  right-dc  g 
or  wrong-doing,  happening  in  •^l  e 
school-room  itself,  or  just  outsi  *, 
afford    the   best   starting   point   '  >^ 
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talks  on  the   moral  points  involved. 
—N,  P.  Gilman. 

Scarcely  a  lesson  need  occur  from 
which  some  moral  instruction  may 
not  be  drawn. — Mrs.  E.  B,  Chace. 

The  lesson  (in  morals)  that  arises 
unsought,  that  obtrudes  itself  on  the 
attention  when  engaged  in  other 
matters,  is  the  most  effective  of  all. 
— Bain. 

At  each  moment  the  instructor  is 
obliged  to  teach  neatness,  polite- 
ness, obedience,  industry,  and  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  concord. — M. 
Janet, 


There  is  a  lesson  in  morals  in  the 
acts  of  the  child  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  even  in  his  sports  and  recrea- 
tions.— M,  Janet, 

Moral  hygiene  is  superior  to- 
moral  cure. — Balliet, 

Teaching  evil  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  is  wrong. — Parker, 

Work  is  the  greatest  moral  influ- 
ence we  have. — Parker, 

The  familiarizing  of  young  people 
even  from  their  earliest  years  with 
habits  of  cleanliness,  decency  and 
politeness,  will  not  be  without  last- 
ing effect  on  their  inner  life.  —  Nie- 
meyer. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  COLONISTS  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA. 


BY    DR.    B.  A.   HINSDALE. 

[The  following  Is  an  extract  from  a  book  thatwiU  soon  appear  In  the ''International  Educational 
Setleii,*'  edited  by  Dr  Harris  and  pabllshed  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.    The  book  is  entitled 
''How  to  Teach*and  Study  History,  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  History 

of  the  United  States.'] 


It  is  very  pertinent  to  observe 
that  the  three  regions  now  described 
harmonized  well  with  the  character 
of  the  three  nationalities  to  which 
they  severally  fell,  and  tended  to 
foster  their  ruling  ideas.  The  Span- 
iard found  what  he  sought  in  the 
South,  the  Frenchman  in  the  North, 
vhi  he  Englishman  possessed  the 
env  iment  that  best  suited  him  on 
the  antic  plain.  (History  would 
hav  run  in  quite  different  lines  if 
the  .ree  regions  had  been  differently 
dist  ^-ted.)  In  respect  to  the 
Fre  -xnd  the    English    colonies 


the  parallel  should  be  traced  a  little 
distance. 

How  advantageous  the  French 
position  was  for  carrying  on  explo- 
ration, the  fur  trade,  and  Indian 
missions,  we  have  seen  already.  The 
opportunities  of  the  French  de- 
veloped resource,  capacity  for  deal- 
ing with  the  savages,  hardihood  and 
romance,  but  they  did  not  develop 
either  a  numerous  people,  or  a 
strong  state.  New  France  was 
founded  by  commercial  companies, 
but  it  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.     Planted  by  power  and 
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nourished  by  patronage,  it  never  be- 
came self-sufficing,  but  always  con- 
tinued a  tax  upon  the  mother  coun- 
try. Both  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
of  absolutism  flourished:  courage, 
devotion,  and  chivalry;  ignorance, 
corruption,  and  dependence.  The 
population  increased  very  slowly, 
and  was  thinly  scattered  through 
vast  wildernesses. 

Even  the  St.  Lawrence  settle- 
ments were  few,  small,  and  widely 
separated.  Such  were  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  woods  and  the  waters 
for  the  Canadians  that  large  num- 
bers of  them  adopted  a  forest  life 
much  like  that  of  the  Indians — be- 
coming hunters  or  coureurs  de  bois 
— thus  adding  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  Canada,  but  also  constantly 
draining  away  its  life-blood.  These 
tendencies  were  further  stimulated 
by  facts  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

In  respect  to  regular  and  produc- 
tive industry,  the  French  colonists 
were  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  their  English  competitors.  In 
marking  the  contrast  Professor 
Shaler  states  the  following  points: 

1.  The  rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  cataract  of  Niagara,  and 
the  storms  of  the  Great  Lakes  which 
have  few  natural  harbors,  and, 
moreover,  the  cold  that  closed  up 
these  bodies  of  water  five  months 
of  every  year,  were  a  decided  draw- 
back to  the  advantages  that  the 
great  Northern  water  way  would 
otherwise  have  offered. 

2.  The  long  and  severe  winters, 
which   limited   the  time  that  could 


be  given  to  tillage,  and  made  the 
keeping  of  domestic  animals  diffi- 
cult, were  a  great  hindrance. 

3.  The  soil  of  Canada  consisted 
of  drift,  and  could  be  fitted  for  till- 
age  only  by  a  great  amount  of  labor. 
To  clear  away  the  stones,  to  say 
nothing  of  cutting  away  the  forests, 
was  a  costly  process.  Then  the  St. 
Lawrence  lands  were  far  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  farther  south. 

4.  The  French    beginnings    lay 
north  of  the  corn-producing  region, 
so  that  the  people  were  without  that 
cheap  and  nutritious  food.     At  the 
South   this  grain  and   its  universal 
concomitant  long  furnished  the  food 
staples.     "Maize  fields,  with  pump- 
kin vines  in  the  interstices  of  the 
plants,  became  for  many  years  the 
prevailing,  indeed   almost  the   only 
crop    throughout  the  northern  part 
of  America.     It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that,  but  for  these  American 
plants   and   .the   American   method 
of  tilling  them,  it  would  have  been 
decidedly    more   difficult    to    have 
fixed   the    early    colonies    on    this 
shore!" 

5.  Tobacco,  which  did  so  much 
to  enrich  some  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, could  not  be  produced  at  the 
North  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
Nor  was  there  any  other  agricultural 
staple  that  could  take  its  place. 

These  hard  conditions  consta^  Ly 
tended  to  retard  the  increase  of  p<"  ^- 
ulation,  and  also  to  disperse  such  i.s 
there  was  on  the  shores  where  ^\tk 
could  be  caught,  or  in  the  wile'  r- 
ness  where  beaver  could  be  trap*"    4« 
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The  result  was  that  Canada  grew  up 
as  weak  in  industrial,  commercial, 
and  civic  qualities  as  she  was  strong 
in  military  qualities  and  in  adven- 
ture. A  great  community  could  not 
be  founded  on  the  fur  trade. 

On  the  Atlantic  plain  some  of  the 
obstacles  that  the    French  encoun- 
tered were  also   present.       In    the 
North  the  climate  was   severe,   the 
drift  extended  as  far  south  as  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  while  the  forests 
were  heavy.     Still,  on  the  whole,  all 
the  forces  that  were  at  work  tended 
in   directions   just   the  opposite   of 
those  that  have  been  traced  out;  geo- 
graphical   environment,    the   possi- 
bilities of  agriculture  and  trade,  the 
opportunities  for  commerce,  fear  of 
the  Indians  and  the  French,  and  the 
character   of  the   people.     Popula- 
tion, instead  of  spreading  into    the 
interior,  was  confined  to  the  shore, 
where  it  became  relatively  numerous 
and    thick,     rich    and     prosperous. 
There    were  no  English    posts   like 
the  missions  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
St.  Esprit,  no  class  like  the  coureurs 
lie  bois.     Hunters  and  Indian  fight- 
ers of  the  type  of  Boone  and  Ken- 
ton,  Wetzel  and  Brady,  did  not  ap- 
pear until   the    Endless    Mountains 
had  been  passed.     After  remarking 
that    the  proselyting  spirit   was  far 
*c    '-r  in  England  than  on  the  Con- 
tic       ,  while  the  commercial  spirit 
wa      Hr   stronger.   Professor  Shaler 
J»a;       the    English    cofonies    in    the 
N'f       World    ''consisted    of   people 
*!:      came  to  stay,  to  breed  upon 
\\\K      -- kund,  and  to  found  New  Eng- 


lands  on  the  foreign  shore.  Though 
in  part  led  by  religious  convictions, 
seeking  a  haven  for  peculiar  creeds, 
they  were  on  the  whole  commer- 
cially minded  —  true  colonists  in 
their  intent,  as  were  the  Greeks  in 
their  time,  or  their  ruder  imitators, 
the  Northmen,  in  a  latter  age." 
The  causes  that  have  been  men- 
tioned confined  the  English  colo- 
nists between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  untih  by  reason  of  their 
growth,  strength,  and  civic  educa- 
tion, they  had  prepared  themselves 
to  contest  the  possession  of  the 
Great  West,  first  with  FraAce  and 
afterward  with  England  and  Spain. 
Professor  Shaler  has  well  said: 

There  was  a  certain  advantage 
arising  from  the  hemming  in  of  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America 
by  the  Appalachian  boundary.  In 
place  of  the  detached  settleitients 
which  characterized  the  Spanish, 
and  more  particularly  the  French 
plantations,  the  British  colonial  es- 
tablishments were,  by  their  geo- 
graphical conditions,  compelled  to 
develop  in  a  more  connected  way. 
It  was  possible  in  1700  to  ride  from 
Portland,  Me., to  Southern  Virginia, 
sleeping  each  night  in  some  consid- 
erable village.  If  our  ancestors  on 
the  continent  had  secured  a  ready 
access  to  the  interior,  it  is  likely 
that  a  hundred  years  [more]  would 
have  gone  by  before  the  colonists 
became  sufficiently  dense  in  popula- 
tion to  permit  the  interactive  life 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
American  Revolution. 
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There  could  be  no  better  test  of 
the  meaning  of  New  France  and  of 
the  meaning  of  the  English  colonies 
than  is  furnished  by  the  statistics  of 
their  population.     In  1754   all  New 


France  contained  80,000  white  in- 
habitants, the  thirteen  P^nglish  col- 
onies 1,160,000.  The  disparity  in 
wealth  must  have  been  even  greater. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  EMERGENCIES. 


BY    B.   B.   LOUGHEAD,   A. 

There  are  certain  accidents  and 
emergencies  that  frequently  occur 
among  school  children,  while  at 
play  or  about  their  school  duties, 
that  require  immediate  and  skilful 
attention.  If  the  teacher  knows  ex- 
actly what  to  do  when  any  one  of 
these  emergencies  arises,  it  is  most 
fortunate  for  the  sufferer,  and  very 
creditable  to  the  teacher,  giving  to 
both  pupils  and  parents  increased 
confidence  in  his  ability.  But  if  an 
emergency  arise  and  the  teacher  be 
found  unable  to  do  the  needful 
thing,  mark  you,  the  lost  prestige 
can  never  be  regained,  for  every 
old  woman  in  the  district  will  de- 
clare her  ability  to  have  done  just 
the  right  thing. 

The  following  are  the  most  com- 
mon conditions  which  call  for  skil- 
ful treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  viz:  fainting,  convulsions 
or  fits,  wounds,  hemorrhage  from 
nose,  mouth,  or  cuts,  sprains, 
broken  bones,  and  dislocations. 

Fainting  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  terrifying  accidents  that 
you  will  meet  with.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack  and  the  deathly 
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appearance  of  the  patient  are  likely 
to    terrify    the   pupils    and    try   the 
nerve  of  the  teacher.     Fainting  or 
syncope    is    caused    by   a    sudden 
anaemia   or   lack   of   blood    in    the 
brain.     This  loss  of  blood  supply  is 
caused   by  failure  of  heart  action, 
and  may  be  precipitated  by  a  vari- 
ety of  causes.     If  a  pupil  fall  over 
in   a    faint,    what  shall    I   do?  is    a 
question    every    teacher    should    be 
able    to   answer  without  hesitation. 
To  restore  the  patient  to  conscious- 
ness is  the  thing  desired,  and  that 
can  be  brought  about  by  securing  a 
return  of  blood  to  the  brain.     Now, 
I  beg  of  you,  don't  rush  out  and  get 
a  pail  of  water  and  dash  it  on  the 
little    sufferer.     That    is  what    the 
aforementioned   old   woman   woulci 
do.     Quietly  place  the  patient  upon 
the  floor,  or  upon  a  couch  near  an 
open  door  or  window,  with  the  head 
a  trifle  lower  than  the  body  if  po      i- 
ble,    thus    favoring    the   return       ►£ 
blood  to  the  brain  by  force  of  '*-'    r. 
ity.     Now   loosen    the   clothir.^       o 
that  there  will  be  no  impediment     o . 
free  action  of  heart  and  lungs.  y 

this    time,  probably    some    one   ^     ts. 
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brought  the  time-honored  pail  or 
pitcher  of  cold  water.  With  this 
bathe  the  head  and  face,  not  by 
pouring,  but  by  wetting  the  hand  and 
gently  washing  temples  and  face. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  get 
the  patient  to  swallow  until  there  is 
a  fair  return  of  color  to  the  face  and 
lips,  as  raising  the  head  may  pre- 
cipitate another  attack  of  syncope. 
There  will  be  no  necessity  for  dos- 
ing the  patient  with  stimulants  after  a 
fair  action  of  the  heart  is  restored. 
If  the  means  here  suggested  do  not 
recover  the  patient  from  the  attack 
or  bring  about  signs  of  recovery 
within  five  to  ten  minutes  from  the 
time  of  attack,  a  physician  should 
be  called  if  one  can  be  found;  if 
not,  the  pupils'  parents  should  be 
notified  and  the  responsibility 
shifted  from  the  teacher.  After  the 
pupil  has  recovered  .sufficiently,  he 
should  be  sent  home  for  the  day,  at- 
tended by  another  member  of  the 
family  or  an  older  pupil. 


Convulsions  of  an  epileptic  char- 
acter are  frequently  met  with,  and  if 
a  pupil  that  is  known  to  be  an  epi- 
leptic, or  ''subject  to  fits,"  as  the 
phrase  goes,  suffers  an  attack  in  the 
schoql-room  or  in  the  yard,  the 
most  that  can  be  done  is  to  use  suf- 
ficient restraint  to  keep  him  from 
injuring  himself  by  striking  the  head 
or  hands  against  the  floor  or  furni- 
ture, and  if  possible  thrusting  a 
cork  or  wooden  gag  between  the 
teeth  to  keep  the  sufferer  from  bit- 
ing the  tongue  and  lips.  If  the  i)a- 
tient  is  not  an  epileptic,  but  a  con- 
vulsion is  precipitated  from  some 
cause  unknown,  the  sufferer  should 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and  the 
parents,  or  a  physician,  or  both, 
should  be  summoned,  for  medical 
aid  will  probably  be  required  to  re- 
move the  cause  and  prevent  further 
attacks,  or  to  treat  the  patient  for 
some  disease  of  which  the  convul- 
sion is  the  initial  symptom. 


ILLUSTRATED  NUMBER  WORK. 


(Letter  from  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  from  Friniary  Education.) 

Dr.  E.  E.  White, 

Dear  Sir: — I  know,  in  a  general  way, 
what  your  ideas  are  concerning  the 
great  amount  of   illustrated   number 


w 
P 

•r 
I 
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that  is  now  being  done  in  our 

Ac  schools  in  the  lowest  primary 

.68.     But  I  do  not  know  your  rea- 

^or  objecting  to  it,  as  I  would  be 

LO  know  them;  and  I  believe  you 

^  not  do  the  primary  teachers  a 

"T  favor  than  to  tell  them  in  a 

•*»ct  way  upon  what  ground 


^i-. 


you  base  your  disbelief  in  this  preva- 
lent custom.  They  know  you  are  their 
friend,  and  the  friend  of  the  children 
everywhere,  and  they  will  gladly  read 
what  you  will  say,  knowing  you  will 
be  earnest  and  fearless  in  giving  your 
convictions  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  educational  work. 

My  sympathies  are  with  prinuir}- 
teachers,  who  are  overwhelmed  with 
fifty,  j^ixty,  and  often  seventy  little 
children,  and  who  use  this  illustration 
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of  number  work  as  needed  '*busy 
work"  during  the  time  when  the  little 
hands  must  be  kept  employed  in  some 
way,  in  which  they  can  be  left  to  them- 
Hel  ves.  Please  to  include  in  your  answer, 
this  matter  of  using  the  number  draw- 
ing as  necessary  busy  work.        . 

Yours  sincerely, 


Editor  Primary  Education, 

Dear  Madam: — You  must  excuse 
some  delay  in  answering  your  kind 
letter  of  inquiry.  I  have  been  very 
busy  since  its  receipt. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  number 
work  given  to  first-year  pupils  vary 
greatly  in  different  schools.  My 
objection  is  to  the  excessive  number 
work  found  in  those  schools  where 
* 'number  devices"  and  so-called 
'*systems"  have  become  hobbies.  I 
object  to  this  ' 'deluge"  of  numbers 
the  first  year,  because  the  time  and 
activity  of  the  young  pupils  can  be 
more  happily  and  more  profitably 
divided  and  used.  There  would,  in- 
tleed,  be  no  serious  loss  if  there  were 
no  regular  number  lessons  the  first 
four  months  of  school, — the  only 
references  to  number  being  inci- 
dental and  in  connection  with  other 
lessons.  There  is  time  enough  for 
needed  number  drills  later. 

I  do  not,  however,  seriously  ob- 
ject to  earlier  attention  to  numbers 
if  the  lessons  be  simple  and  natural 
and  have  a  true  end.  Number  work 
that  is  introduced  simply  to  interest 
children  and  keep  them  busy,  may 
kill  time  but  accomplishes  little  else. 
This  is  especially  true  of  much  of 
the    so-called   ^'illustrative    number 


work,"  which  is  now  ''having  a  run" 
in  so  many  first-year  schools.  I 
object  to  this  work  because  nt 
teaches  neither  number  nor  drawing. 

My  first  point  is  that  drawing  in- 
dividual objects  does  not  teach  num- 
ber. The  child  must  know  the 
number  fiyt^  for  example,  before  he 
can  draw  (?)  five  boys.  He  must  know 
that  three  and  two  are  five  before  he 
can  draw  three  birds  and  two  birds, 
to  represent  five  birds. 

Moreover  in  drawin'g  successively 
five   objects   to   represent  five,   the 
chiM  is  dealing  primarily  with  the 
ones^  and  not  with  the  group.     The 
process  is  a  sort  of  slow  counting  by 
ones  J  and  this  is  just  what  should  be 
avoided  in  the  number  drills  in  a  pri- 
mary school.     It  may  have  a  place 
in    the  nursery,  but   what   primary 
pupils  need  is  training  in  the  imme- 
diate number,  perception  of  groups 
of  objects — the  immediate  percep- 
tion of  the  number  of  objects  in  any 
group  from  two  to   ten  (the  second- 
ary  unit    in    the   decimal    system) 
without  counting  by  ones;  and    this 
needed  perceptive  power  cannot  l>e 
acquired  by  drawing.     This  forces 
the  attention  on  the  individual  ob- 
jects, one  by  one,  that  make  up  the 
group,  and  this  necessitates  couut- 
ing. 

There  is   no   difficulty  in  X^^'-    ing 
first-year   pupils    to    recogn  in- 

stantly the  nbmber  of  objects  ir  an.^ 
group  not  exceeding  ten.  E>r. 
Thomas  Hill  claimed  (a  claim  b 
on  actual  experiment)  that  "''  ii: 
children    can    readily    acqu*         XYxk 
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power  to  number,  at  sight,  a 
group  of  fifteen  or  more  objects. 
Whether  or  not  this  involves  the  un- 
conscious separation  of  the  group 
into  smaller  groups, is  not  important. 
The  result  is  the  easy  conception  of 
the  number  of  objects  in  the  given 
group  without  counting  by  ones;  and 
this  perceptive  power  is  essential  to 
true  objective  work  in  numbers  the 
first  year — whether  in  numbering 
groups  of  objects,  or  in  combining 
two  or  more  groups,  or  in  separating 
a  group  into  smaller  groups  that 
compose  it.  This  power  canxfbt  be 
reached  by  drawing,  but  by  the  use 
of  movable  objects. 

The  habit  of  counting  by  ones 
when  combining  or  separating 
groups  of  objects,  or  numbers,  should 
not  be  formed  in  the  primary  school, 
for  when  once  formed  it  perpetuates 
itself  (by  a  law  of  mind  activity), 
and  hinders  the  acquisition  of  rapid- 
ity and  accuracy  in  number  pro- 
cesses. 

My  next  point  is  that  much  of 
this  illustrative  number  work  does 
not  teach  drawing.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  drawing  work  much  more  in- 
ane than  a.  child  spending  two  or 
three  periods  a  day  in  drawing  at 
objects  to  represent  number  groups. 
It  is  akin  to  the  attempt  to  improve 
2  ipil's  handwriting  by  requiring 
\  "  to  write  columns  of  words  in  a 
5  Jing  lesson  five  times  each!  It 
i  tn  effective  mode  of  preventing 
X  acquisition  of  skill.  A  child 
I  '  profitably  spend  a  period  in 
t       ~~  to  draw  a  simple  object  or  a 


group  of  objects,  provided  his  pen- 
cil is  guided  by  an  ideal  that  puts 
skill  into  it.  The  child  does  not 
learn  to  draw  by  aimless  pencil  work. 
No  art  is  learned  by  simple  prac- 
tice. It  must  be  guided  practice. 
There  must  be  the  clear  and  inspir- 
ing ideal. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  object  to  free 
illustrative  sketching,  when  the  pu- 
pil has  a  thought  or  conception  to 
express,  as  is  shown  in  Mr.  Bailey's 
illustrations  in  your  September  issue. 
But  how  far  such  work  as  this  is  re- 
moved from  the  illustrative  number 
work  used    to  **keep  pupils  busy!" 
The  pencil  has  a  place  in  the  first 
year  of  school,    but   it   should    be 
used  for  some   intelligent  purpose. 
'*But  how,"    it    may    be    asked, 
'*shall  we  otherwise  keep  little  chil- 
dren busy?     A  teacher  has  forty  to 
sixty  children,    and    she    must   put 
them  to  doing  sotnething^  and  why 
not   let  them   spend    two    or   three 
periods  a  day  in  drawing  all  sorts  of 
objects  to  indicate  number?" 

Of  course,  if  the  teacher  cannot 
otherwise    keep    her    pupils    busy, 
this   may   be    better   than   nothing. 
But  my  belief  is  that  the  teacher  can 
provide  something  better.    It  would, 
for  example,  be  much  better  for  the 
pupils  to  spend  at  least  one  of  these 
periods    in     representing    numbers 
and  the  combination  and  analysis  of 
numbers  by  the  use  of  actual  objects. 
Groups  can  thus  be  formed,   com- 
bined,  separated,   etc.,   in  one-fifth 
of  the  time  required   to  draw  them, 
and,  what  is  important  in  these  re- 
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peated  and  rapid  representations,  the 
child  is  dealing  with  groups  and  not 
with  individual  things. 

Another  period  may  be  devoted  to 
form  exercises,  stick-laying,  paper- 
folding,  etc., — or  in  quietly  enjoy- 
ing an  illustrated  primer.  Do  we 
not  forget  how  much  pleasure  and 
mental  activity  a  picture  gives  a 
child,  and  especially  when  the  pic- 
ture is  accompanied  with  a  story  in 
words  which  the  child  can  read — 
in  imagination?  What  mother  does 
not  know  what  can  be  done 
with  a  picture  book  to  keep  children 
busy;  especially  when  they  are 
learning  to  read?  The  finding  of 
here  and  there  a  known  word  is  a 
child's  delight.  If  a  teacher  will 
spend  a  minute  in  reading  a  story  to 
the  little  ones  and  then  let  them  have 
the  book  to  read  it,  she  will  find  that 
they  will  kee]p  busy  for  twenty  min- 
utes in  playing  reading  even  if  they 
cannot  read.  Not  half  enough,  is 
made  of  the  illustrated  primer  the 
first  five  months  the  child  •  is  in 
school.  So  little  is  done  to  awaken 
a  desire  to  be  able  to  read — an  im- 
portant help  in  learning  to  read. 

Then  what  would  be  the  hsrm  if 

little   ones   in    the   lowest   class  or 

section    of    the    school  should    be 

permitted  to  slip  quietly  from  the 

room  and  play  during  a  period?     I 

have  long  urged  that  first-year  pu- 
pils, especially  the  beginners, should 
have  two  recesses  each  half  day — 
one  at  the  close  of  each  hour.  A 
little  more  free  play  and  less  pencil 
work  would  be  a  great  gain  to  these 
lambs  of  the  school  flock. 


But,  you  ask  why  I  object  to  the 
amount  of    pencil    work    often   re- 
quired in  school.     It  is  too  severe  a 
strain  upon  the  nervous  system;  too 
severe  a  tax  on  the  eyes;  too  effective 
an   inducer   of    bad    postures,   etc. 
The  difference  between  an  exercise 
with  objects  and  one  with  the  pencil, 
is  seen  at  a  glance.     The  objects, 
or  even   the  book,  permit  the  pupil 
to  sit  in   a  free  and  easy  position. 
The  pencil  brings  the  shoulders  for- 
ward, the  head  down,  and   the  eyes 
near  the  slate  or  paper — a  position 
physically    unfavorable.     It  is  true 
that  this  will  do  little  harm  if  con- 
tinued only  for  a  few  minutes  and  is 
not  too  often  repeated;  but  it  is  very 
injurious    when    made    the     "busy 
work"  of  a  child  d?[y  after  day.  The 
early  impairment  of  the  eye-sight  is 
a  great  calamity.     We  must  cry    a 
halt  on   so  much    pen    and   pencil 
work   in   primary   schools.      Every 
period  of  such  work   should  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  that  will  give  nerves 
and  eyes  a  rest. 

I  realize  the  importance  of  keeping 
children  busy, but  this  must  be  done 
with  reference  to  their  good,  and 
not  simply  for  the  teacher's  relief. 
'*Busy  Work"  need  not  be  useless 
work.     I  remain. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Columbus,  O.         E.  E.  Whi 


It  is  a  shame  not  to  be  educa 
for  he  who  has  received  an  e*^ 
tion  differs  from  him  who  ha 
as  the  living  does  from  the  de^ 
Aristotle. 
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A  TALK    WITH  THE  CHILDREN  ON  THE  PREPARATION 

ANIMALS  xMAKE  FOR  WINTER. 


BY    MISS    E.    R.    MILLER. 


1  first  asked  the  children  whether 
they  had  to  get  ready  for  winter,  and 
what  preparations   their  papas  and 
mammas  had  to  make.  They  thought 
a  few  moments  and  said   they    had 
to  wear  thicker  dresses  and  warmer 
underwear.    Then  I  asked  about  the 
food,   and    they   remembered    that 
mamma  had  canned  ifruit  and  made 
jellies  and  pickles,  and  that  pota- 
toes,  apples,    squash,   and   cabbage, 
had  been  stored  in  the  cellar,  and 
that  papa  had    bought    wood    and 
coal  for  winter  use. 

Then  we  talked  about  what  the 
animals  do  to  prepare  for  winter. 
They  told  how  the  caterpillar  spins 
for  itself  a  little  cradle,  in  which  it 
sleeps  through  the  long  winter,  and 
comt^  out  in  the  spring  a  lovely 
butterfly.  One  lad  informed  me  that 
^t  woodchuck  dug  a  hole,  went 
into  it,  and  then  drew  the  hole  in 
after  him  and  there  stayed  all 
ftinter.  I  had  my  doubts  about 
that-  I  suppose  he  meant  that  the 
woodchuck  filled  up  its  hole  after  it 
had  gone  in. 

They  knew  how  the  squirrels  go 
frisking  about,  storing  up  nuts  for 
the  ^g  winter  days,  and  we  talked 
abc  t  their  way  of  carrying  their 
ioQ  in  the  little  pouches  in  the 
i\A\  ^f  their  cheeks;  and  how  the 
grc  >quirrel  has  his  storehouse  in 
the  .^mc  tree  with  his  nest,  but  the 
£vi  "   *^quirrel  has  his  in   a  tree  at 


some  distance  from  his    nest,    and 

some  nice  warm  day  wakes  up  and 
makes  a  flying  visit  to  his  cupboard. 

How  fortunate  for  him  that  he  does 
waken  once  in  a  while,  because  of 
the  four  sharp,  chisel-shaped  teeth 
in  front,  which  grow  so  fast  that  if 
he  did  not  use  them  at  all  during  the 
winter,  by  spring  they  would  be  so 
long  he  could  not  close  his  mouth. 
Then  we  talked  about  the  chip- 
munk, who  has  his  nest  and  store- 
house in  a  deep  burrow  under  some 
fence,  safe  from  his  enemy,  the 
weasel,  who  likes  to  slip  in  and 
steal  from  his  provision. 

The  children  knew,  also,  that  the 
horses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  kitty,  shed 
their  old  coat  and  put  on 
a  new,  thicker  and  warmer  one. 
That  the  fowls  also  lose  their  old 
feathers,  and  that  warmer  ones  come 
in  their  places.  And  a  serious, 
thoughtful  look  came  into  their  faces 
as  we  questioned  how  it  is  that  the 
domestic  animals  never  lay  up  any 
food  for  winter,  trusting  themselves 
wholly  to  the  care  of  their  owners, 
while  the  wild  ones  work  so  hard  to 
provide  food  for  the  future. 

Then  how  interested  they  became 
in  hearing  about  the  hornet's,  wasp's, 
ant's,  and  bee's  preparations  for  win- 
ter. How  the  male  of  the  hornet 
and  wasp  is  killed,  and  the  female 
lives  in  a  torpid  state;  but  how  in 
the  case  of  the  ant  it  is  the  female 
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that  dies  after  depositing  her  eggs, 
and  the  male  survives.  And  I  think 
we  all  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  drones 
that  must  be  driven  from  their  hives 
and  killed,  notwithstanding  the 
moral  lesson  supposed  to  be  taught 
from  this  circumstance. 

But  most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  reptiles,  po- 
lar bear,  and  a  few  other  animals; 
that  with  the  spark  of  life,  like  a 
lamp,  turned  down  to  its  lowest 
point, sleep  the  long  winter  through, 
insensible  of  hunger  or  winter's  cold. 

Then  there  is  the  large  class  of  in- 
sects that  are  not  wise  enough  to 
prepare  for  the  future,  and  not  be- 
ing of  sufficient  value  to  pay  for 
wintering,  best  serve  their  day  and 
generation  by  dying  in  the  fall,  after 
depositing  their  eggs  in  some  tree, 
bush  or  in  the  ground.  This  work 
done,    death    comes    as    their   best 


friend  to   prevent  further  suffering. 

A    prominent    minister   who    was 
talking  with  a  crowd  of  street  urch- 
ins had  just  finished  a  story  with  a 
particularly  good   moral   which    he 
wishing  to  impress,  said,   '*Now  the 
moral    to  this  story  is  — "  but  was 
interrupted    with,    '<0    never   mind 
the  moral,  give  us  another  story.'' 
The  gentleman  said  that  since  then 
he  always  tries  to  have  his  moral  so 
thoroughly   imbedded  in    his    story 
that  he  need  not  refer  to  it.     So  in 
these  talks  with  the  children,  I  have 
tried,  without  preaching  at  them,  to 
have  them  see  and  feel  that  the  Lord 
is  good  to  all  and  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works;  and  that  it  is 
safe  to  trust  Him  who  careth  for  the 
sparrow's  fall,   for  are  you   not    of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows? 

Medina,  O. 


NOT  EASY  TO  WRITE  GOOD  ExNGLISH. 


The  December  number  of  a ''high 
class"  educational  magazine  gives 
editorial  utterance  to  the  following: 

*'It  is  not  a  pleasant  confession  to 
make,  but  the  American  teacher  can 
not  write  good  English;  that  is,  the 
average  teacher  cannot.  The  Revieiu 
receives  scores  of  manuscripts  every 
month,  not  a  few  of  them  written  by 
teachers  of  more  than  a  merely  lo- 
cal reputation,  that,  if  printed  as  re- 
ceived, would  ruin  the  reputation  of 
their  authors  forever.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  it  is   a  difficult  thing 


to  print  in  this  journal  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  articles  dealing  with  ele- 
mentary and   secondary  school  top- 
ics, for   the  simple  reason  that  well- 
written  articles  of  that  type  are  not 
obtainable  in  any  considerable  num- 
ber.    T\iQ  Review  has  a  certain  lit- 
erary standard  to  maintain  as  well  as 
a  scientific   one,  and  many  sugges- 
tive   papers    have    to    be    declineri 
because     of     the     carelessness,      or 
worse,  of  their  composition." 

The  criticism   on  ''the  Amerioati 
teacher,"     "that     is,     the     aver 
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teacher," — whatever  that  may  mean, 
may  be  just.  If  the  preceding  quo- 
tation be  admitted  as  evidence,  the 
Review  in  rendering  judgment  on 
the  literary  merits  of  composition, 
ignores  logical  coherence  and  rhetor- 
ical polish, and  considers  only  gram- 
matical correctness.  Discourse  may 
be  grammatically  correct  and  still 
nof  be  ''good  English."  In  proof 
of  this  proposition,  the  quotation 
from  fhe  Review  is  oSered  as  evi- 
dence.  It  is  true  that  one  may,  per- 
haps, arrive  at  the  writer's  meaning. 
So  one  may  arrive  at  the  meaning  of 
the  child  who  says,  **I  haint  got  no 
pencil."  Examine  the  quotation 
somewhat  in  detail.  First  sentence: 
W'hat  does  "it"  represent?  What  is 
the  function  of  *'but?"  Why  not 
say'*the  average  American  teacher*' 
at  once,  instead  of  using  an  awk- 
ward circumlocution? 

Third  sentence:    The  alleged  fact 


stated  in  the  second  sentence  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  third  sentence  in 
the  words ''In  consequence  of  this," 
as  a  reason  why  "it  is  difficult  to 
print,"  etc.;  but  one  reason  is  not 
sufficient  for  this  writer,  and  he 
adds  "for  the  simple  reason,"  etc. 

Fourth  sentence:  What  part  of 
speech  is  "well?"  Does  the  writer 
mean  that  the  Reinew  has  a  certain 
literary  standard  to  maintain  as  well 
as  a  scientific    one  is   maintained? 

That  is  what  he  says.     "papers 

have  to  be  declined"  is  not  up  to  a 
hi^h  "literary  standard."  What  is 
the  status  of  "worse?"  Did  the 
writer  mean  the  carelessness  of  their 
composition,  or  the  carelessness, 
"or  worse,"  of  their  composers? 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  write  "good 
English"  as  it  is  to  find  faults  in  the 
English  another  fellow  writes.    II. 

Cleveland,  O, 


LITERARY  WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 


BY    PRIN.    C.    S.   COLER. 


How  shall  we  make  a  success  of 
literary  work  in  the  school?  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  I  would  gladly 
have  given  many  times  the  price  of 
a  jar's  subscription  to  the  Ohio 
E]  ':ational  Monthly  for  a  good 
pr      ical  answer  to  this  question. 

teachers  we  all  recognize  the 
va  i  and  importance  of  literary  ex- 
cr  es  in  connection  with  other 
sc!      *'  work,  but  no  doubt  many  of 


us  have  found  that  good  results  in 
that  line  are  not  easy  to  secure. 

We  may  teach  .grammar,  and  lit- 
erature, and  rhetoric,  and  composi- 
tion, and  reading,  and  elocution,  as 
much  as  we  please  and  as  well  as  we 
please,  but  unless  we  give  our  pupils 
some  opportunity  "to  appear  in 
public  on  the  stage,"  much  of  our 
teaching  will  be  without  avail. 

Literary  work  more  than  anythinir 
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else  may  be  made  the  means  of 
keeping  up  the  tone  and  general  in- 
terest of  the  school  by  way  of  in- 
teresting pupils  in  general  reading 
and  collateral  study.  The  teacher 
must  realize  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  then  go  at  it  with  the 
proper  spirit  and  understanding, and 
success  is  almost  sure  to  follow. 

liEST  TIME  FOR  LITERARY    WORK. 

1  have  found  Monday  morning  to 
be  the  best  time  for  literary  work. 
On  that  morning  pupils  will  take 
more  interest  in  the  work,  those  on 
the  program  come  better  prepared, 
and  deficiencies  are  less  frequent 
than  at  any  other  time  I  have  ever 
tried. 

When  Friday  afternoon  is  set 
aside  for  literary  work,  we  all  know 
what  a  proneness  there  is  among 
those  who  are  on  duty*  to  get  sick 
about  that  time,  or  to  have  some 
other  very  plausible  excuse  for  not 
being  present. 

Besides  this,  if  the  exercises  are 
to  be  on  Friday  much  time  and  at- 
tention will  be  taken  for  preparation 
that  would  otherwise  be  given  to  the 
regular  school  work,  and  by  the 
time  Friday  comes  everybody  knows 
what  everybody  else  is  going  to 
have,  and  this  detracts  much  from 
the  general  interest  of  the  occasion. 

METHOD  OK  WORK. 

In  literary  work,  as  in  all  other 
features  of  the  school,  the  teacher 
must  be  **the  power  behind  the 
throne,"  but  at  the  same  time  he 
must  give  the  pupils  a  chance, — let 


them  do  the  work.  Some  kind  of 
organization  is  necessary.  In  ef- 
fecting this  the  teacher  must  exer- 
cise skill  and  good  judgment. 

I  give  herewith  a  form  of  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  that  I  have 
found  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 
In  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
critic  looks  out  for  his  own  in- 
terests. 

Our  high  school  of  two  hundred 
pupils  is  divided  into  four  blasses 
and  each  class  is  divided  into  three 
sections. 

The  exercises  of   all  the   classes 

are  held  at  the  same  time,  from  9  to 

II    Monday  mornings,   in   different 

rooms. 

Constitution. 

Article  I.     This    class    shall    be 

known  as  the class  of  the 

school. 


Art.  II.  The  officers  of  the  class 
shall  be  a  President,  a  Secretary, 
who  shall  also  act  as  Treasurer,  and 
a  Critic. 

Art.  III.  The  regular  meetings  of 
the  class  shall  be  once  a  week,  at  a 
time  specified  in  the  program  of 
each  term. 

Art.  IV.  The  object  of  the  class 
shall  be  the  mutual  improvement  of 
all  its  members  in  composition, 
declamation,  criticism,  debate,  and 
subjects  of  like  nature. 

Art.  V.  The  members  ol  cr 
class  shall  be  such  pupils  of  e 
school  as  may  be  assigned  to  ; .  y 
the  principal,  or  teacher  of  <i 
school. 

Art.  VI.     The   principal  ^  y 
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teacher  to  whom  this  class  may  be 
assigned,  shall  be  the  Critic  and 
shall  have  authority  and  power  su- 
perior to  this  Constitution  or  any 
of  the  By-Laws. 

Art.  VII.  This  Constitution  may 
be  altered  or  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present  at  any 
regular  meeting,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Critic. 

By-Laws, 
article  i. 

Section  i.  The  President  shall 
be  chosen  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  middle  of  each  term. 

Sec.  II.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  the  Critic  may  appoint 
a  President  pro  tem. 

Sec.  III.  The  Secretary  shall  be 
provided  with  a  book,  and  shall 
Iteep  brief  minutes  of  each  meeting. 
He  shall  hold  office  throughout  the 
term. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Sec.  I.  Irregular  meetings  may 
i)e  called  by  the  President  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Critic. 

ARTICLE    III. 

Sec.  I.  The  class  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  sections  and 
a  program  arranged  by  a  foreman  of 
each  section,  or  by  the  Critic. 

Sec.  II.  Each  program  shall  be 
-submitted  to  the  Critic  for  approval. 

5  III.  Those  assigned  to  give 
ra  IS  shall  have  two  weeks  for 
:'re     .jition. 

S  IV.  The  President  and  Sec- 
rets j.re  not  to  be  excused  from 
regi  ^:  duties  of  the  section  to 
whi       ^'-'^y  belong. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

Sec.  I.  Failure  to  perform  any 
duty  that  may  be  assigned  shall  be 
considered  the  same  as  failure  to 
perform  any  other  regular  duty  of 
the  school  and  shall  be  punishable 
as  the  Critic  or  Principal  of  the 
school  may  deem  best. 

{Signed  by  charter  7ne rubers.) 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Performances  in  literary  work 
should  be  graded  and  marked  on 
the  monthly  reports  to  parents  the 
same  as  other  studies. 

Lack  of  self-confidence  is  charac- 
teristic of  most  beginners  in  literary 
work.  Hence  the  Critic  should 
praise  as  much  as  possible. 

The  great  difficulty  with  much  of 
the  literary  work  in  our  public 
schools  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  done  too  much  for  show  and  for 
effect  upon  the  public.  Pupils  pla- 
giarize or  get  their  parents  or  others 
to  write  their  productions.  By  hav- 
ing exercises  Monday  morning,  vis- 
itors are  not  so  likely  to  be  present, 
and  criticism  will  be  much  more 
free  and  effective. 

Very  interesting  programs  can  be 
made  up  by  selecting  some  particu- 
lar subject  and  letting  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  have  something  in 
regard  to  it. 

Slavery,  how  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  was  acquired,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  our  national  holidays, 
rivers,  mountains,  —  any  one  of 
these  subjects  can  be  made  the 
topic  for  the  day,  and  essays,  talks. 
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readings,  orations,  declamations 
and  recitations  will  all  be  the  more 
interesting  and  instructive  because 
they  relate  to  a  common  subject. 

An  occasional  *'open  session"  to 
which  parents  and  others  are  in- 
vited is  advisable.  Friday  after- 
noon is  perhaps  the  best  time  for  this. 

A  small  school  paper  may  be 
edited  by  some  member  of  the  class, 
and  in  this  way  the  news  of  the 
week  and  other  matters  of  interest 
may  be  presented. 


If  after  the  regular  exercises  a 
little  time  should  remain  for  the 
work,  have  pupils  tell  of  some  book 
they  have  read. 

Programs  and  other  notices  of 
literary  work  may  be  sent  to  the  lo- 
cal papers.  Both  parents  and  pu- 
pils read  such  notices  with  interest, 
and  if  the  manuscript  is  properly 
prepared,  the  editor  is  not  sorry  to 
receive  it. 

Sandusky,  6>.,  Nov.  ii. 


A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 


DV    ELIZABETH 

The  duties  of  the  primary  teacher 
are  never  few,  but  winter  weather 
adds  to  them.  The  hearth  of 
the  children  and  also  of  the 
teacher  herself,  requires  con- 
stant care  and  thought.  Therefore 
it  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  stir 
each  other  up  by  way  of  remem- 
brance on  some  points. 

The  temperature  and  ventilation 
of  the  school-room  are  so  frequently 
spoken  of  that  I  shall  pass  over 
them  lightly  here.  In  cold  weather 
I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  turn  on  all 
the  heat  possible  during  the  time 
the  pupils  are  coming  in.  It  is  im- 
possible for  all  the  class  to  get 
around  the  heater,  and  if  the  room 
is  very  warm  they  are  soon  com- 
fortable in  their  seats.  When  the 
last  bell  rings,  and  outer  doors  are 
closed,  the  extra  heat  can  be 
turned  off. 


M.    NEILL. 

Rules  for   ventilation  have  been 
so  often  given  that  they  grow  weari- 
some.    Yet  parents  are  always  com-* 
plaining  that    children   catch    cold 
from  open  windows.     In  one  case  a 
teacher  opened    windows  from    the 
bottom    on    opposite    sides    of    the 
room  with  a   strong  wind  blowing. 
The    temperature    was   lowered    so 
that  it  took  nearly   a  half  hour  to 
make  it  comfortable  again.      *'But 
the  children  were  marching,"   saitl 
the  teacher;   **they  were  not  sitting 
still."      She   did    not    realize    that 
marching  in  a  strong  draft  and  then 
sitting  in  a  cold  room  were  impru- 
dent things  to  do.      Even  with  '    n.- 
dows  properly  opened  from  the  _    p, 
a   vigorous    arm    exercise    is   be'  :er 
than    marching   to    prevent    tr*      ng 
cold. 

I    wonder    how    many     pr        ry 
teachers  are  ready  to  join   u        i  a. 
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crusade  against  gossamers   and  rub- 
ber boots? 

Just  because  John  has  rubber 
boots  he  wades  through  the  deepest 
snowdrift  and  splashes  through 
every  pool  on  the  way  to  school.  If 
his  feet  are  dry  when  he  reaches 
school  it  is  not  his  fault.  I  confess 
that  for  several  years  I  have  thrown 
all  the  weight  of  my  influence 
against  rubber  boots.  If  worn,  they 
should  be  taken  off  in  the  house 
and  slippers  or  shoes  put  on.  For 
either  rain  or  snow  I  think  the  best 
protection  is  woolen  leggins  and 
fleece  lined  overshoes.  When  these 
are  taken  off,  the  feet  and  legs  will 
I  almost  always  be  dry  and  warm.  I 
grant  you,  a  row  of  leggins  hung  by 
the  heater  to-  dry  is  not  very  orna- 
i  mental;  but  neither  is  a  row  of 
boots  by  the  wall. 

Mary's  gossamer  is  bought  so  that 
she  need  not  carry  an  umbrella.  It 
is  so  long  that  it  flaps  against  her 
\egs  at  every  step,  discharging  drops 
or  little  streams  of  water  on  her 
stockings  and  the  tops  of  her  shoes. 
Her  thick  coat  and  a  small  umbrella 
would  be  a  better  protection,  and 
would  save  her  teacher  the  necessity 
of  drying  her  stockings. 

But  the  point  for  us  is,  that  if  we 
cannot  prevent  wet  feet  we  must 
ha^  them  dried  as  soon  as  they 
cut  the  school-room.  I  know  of 
so  re  disagreeable  task  than  this, 
but  ^  cannot  afford  to  neglect  it. 
It  a  practical  lesson  in  hygiene 
whi  ,  they  may  remember. 
T      ^  ♦•he  little  ones  another  task 


is  putting  on  overshoes.  No  child 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  out  who 
is  not  properly  booted,  buttoned, 
hooked,  tied,  pinned.  With  fifty  or 
sixty  little  ones  it  is  often  hard  to  ac- 
complish this  in  the  given  time.  The 
bell  strikes,  the  lines  must  pass,  and 
two  or  three  are  not  yet  ready.  Then 
it  is  much  better  to  have  them  wait 
than  to  send  them  in  the  line  with 
coats  open  and  hoods  not  tied.  If 
we  can  thoroughly  impress  upon  our 
children  that  feet,  head,  and  throat 
must  be  protected,  we  shall  have 
done  them  excellent  service. 

Then  be  sure  you  put  on  some 
wrap  yourself  when  you  pass  to  the 
outer  door  or  stand  in  the  hall. 
I  advise  all  young  teachers  to  pro- 
vide a  shawl  for  this  purpose. 
Thrown  over  the  head,  it  covers 
head,  throat,  and  chest  in  the  best 
possible  way,  and  is  more  quickly 
put  on  and  off  than  hat  and  coat.  It 
will  save  you  many  times  its  cost,  as 
older  teachers  will  testify. 

Accidents  will  happen  sometimes. 
A  bottle  of  glycerine,  some  old  mus- 
lin, and  some  court  plaster  are  help- 
ful things  to  have. 

A  child  who  complains  of  sore 
throat  should  of  course  be  sent 
home  at  once.  If  you  keep  a  few 
potash  tablets  at  hand  and  give  him 
one  when  he  starts  out,  it  may  help, 
and  will  surely  not  injure  him.  But 
who  will  furnish  the  sure  cure  for 
coughs?  Little  folks  forget  very 
easily,  and  even  teachers  have  been 
known  to  do  so  occasionally.  But 
it  is  not  so  fatal  a  mistake  to  forget 
lessons  as  to  forget  health. 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THE  GRUBE  METHOD. 

The  Educational  News,  of  Phila- 
<lelphia,  in  speaking  of  the  educa- 
tional hurrah  that  ushered  in  the 
Grube  method,  says: 

'*The  hurrah  carried  it  for  a  time, 
.and  excitable  teachers  joined  in  the 
enthusiasm  that  was  to  make  this 
the  wonderful  system.  But  some- 
iiow  the  reliable  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
new-comer,  and  to-day  most  of  those 
who  teach  by  it  are  careful  to  an- 
nounce that  their  method  is  the 
modified  Grube  method.  Well,  that's 
wise,  provided  the  modification  is 
broad  enough.*' 

If  teachers  generally  would  strive 
as  hard  to  make  for  themselves  a 
reputation  for  level-headed  common 
sense,  for  good  judgment,  as  many 
do  to  be  first  in  every  new  thing, 
fewer  mortifying  mistakes  would  be 
made,  and  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing would  take  higher  rank. 


Some  parts  of  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  super- 
intendent of  instruction  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  would  make  inter- 
esting and  profitable  reading  for 
some  members  of  the  Eastern  Ohio 
and  Western  Pennsylvania  Round 
Table,  who  at  the  last  meeting  so 
strongly  advocated  the  ^^Grube 
Method"  of  instruction  in  arithme- 
tic. The  system  has  been  entirely 
discarded  in  Philadelphia  after  trial. 
Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  car- 


rying along  simultaneously  all  the 
four  fundamental  processes  of  arith- 
metic— addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division,  including 
inexact  divisions,  as  the  number  of 
3's  in  8,  and  such  fractions  as  ^  of 
9.  We  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
the  Report: 

*'The   system  of  combining  four 
or  five    operations  from  the  begin- 
ning of  instruction  in  arithmetic  is 
opposed  alike  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  science  of  numbers  and  the  nat- 
ural development  of  the  mind  of  the 
child.       Addition   and    subtraction 
are  fundamental  processes  of  arith- 
metic, while  multiplication   and  di- 
vision are  derivative  processes  from 
the    fundamental    ones.      The    old 
writers  on  arithmetic  were  correct  in 
saying  that  multiplication  is  a  short 
process  of  addition,  and  division  is 
a  short  process  of  subtraction.      To 
attempt   to   teach    these    four    pro- 
cesses simultaneously  is  thus  to  at- 
tempt to  teach  derivative  processes 
before  the  child  has  a  clear  idea  of 
the  fundamental  ones.     In  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  science 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the    funda- 
mental processes  antedated  the  de- 
rivation processes, and  the  historical 
order  of  development  usually   indi- 
cates  the  correct  order  of  primary 
instruction.     Besides,  in  the  nat^  ral 
development  of  a  child,  it  will     l>e 
seen  that  it  obtains  sums  and  df    er- 
ences  long   before   it  begins  tc    de- 
rive products  and  quotients,  a~ 
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operations    with    fractions    are  still 

longer  delayed. " 

Dr.  Brooks  further    testifies    that 

the  experiment  in  Philadeli)hia,  re- 
sulted,   as  was    to  be   expected,  in 

perplexity  and  confusion. 

It  may  be  added  that  trial  was 
made  of  the  system  for  one  year  in 
Akron,  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
condemned  and  discarded  by  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  teachers,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  the  young  minds 
were  perplexed  and  confused  by  the 
effort  to  learn  too  many  processes  at 
once. 


AMERICAN  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  EDU- 
CATION. 

An  English  professor,  since  his 
return  from  the  World's  Fair,  has 
given  to  an  interviewer  his  impres- 
sions concerning  education  in  Amer- 
ica. What  struck  him  most  was  the 
universal  enthusiasm  for  education. 
The  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  Ameri- 
cans to  avail  themselves  of  the 
higher  education  throw  into  the 
shade  all  the  achievements  of  the 
English  University  Extensionists. 
While  staying  at  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, the  professor  was  surprised 
to  find  that  many  of  the  waiters  at 
table  were  university  students,  some 
of  ibcm  holding  high  degrees.  He 
found  the  same  true  of  the  lady  at- 
tend aXs  at  the  Exposition,  and  even 
amo  g  the  city  lamplighters  and 
ticw*  >aper  sellers  several  were  found 
U)  b    working  for  a  degree. 


Tl 


CEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

December    number   of    the 


Educational  Review  has  an  interest 
ing  article  on  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  exceptional  children  in 
school.  It  concludes  with  a  report 
made  by  a  graduate  of  a  Massachu- 
setts normal  school  concerning  one 
of  her  pupils,  a  defective  ^girl  of 
eight  years  named  Ruth,  but  nick- 
named *^Dummy"  by  the  children. 
After  attending  school  for  two  years, 
she  could  pronounce  plainly  hardly 
a  word.  The  report  goes  on  to  say: 
**It  seemed  impossible  for  her  to 
make  properly  even  the  figure  one, 
her  shaking  scratches,  made  by  a 
pencil  grasped  anyway  between  her 
fingers,  sliding  all  over  the  slate. 
*  *  *  But  for  all  that  I  was  not 
discouraged,  for  from  the  first  I  felt 
that  I  could  teach  her  something. 
One  day  about  eight  weeks  after 
school  began,  although  she  was 
looking  as  blank  and  stupid  as  ever, 
by  some  happy  chance  in  a  certain 
recitation,  when  George  could  not 
give  the  answer,  I  said  *well,  you 
know,  don't  you,  Ruth?'  She  nodded 
her  head  and  smiled  so  sweetly  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  I 
avoided  calling  on  her  to  recite,  how- 
ever, dreading  the  ever-wrong  an- 
swer. But  afterwards  when  some- 
body else  failed  I  would  say,  *Well, 
if  you  can't  tell  I  must  ask  Ruth.' 
When  some  child  had  an  ill-looking 
slate,  I  would  say,  *Ah,  Ruth's  slate 
doesn't  look  like  that!  She  has 
made  beautiful  figures,  haven't  you, 
Ruth?'  The  same  nod  and  smile 
was  the  reply,  although  in  truth  her 
work  was  nothing  to  boast  of. 
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**After  some  two  or  three  weeks 
of  this  assurance,  or  ^inspiration/ 
as  I  call  it,  she  really  did  seem  to 
learn,  and  she  is  now  one  of  my 
most  promising  and  delightful  pu- 
pils. Her  beautiful  figures  and  writ- 
ing surpass  all  her  class-mates',  and 
instead  of  indistinct  words,  she  talks 
in  complete  sentences.  She  seems 
very  fond  of  me,  and  waits  until  the 
other  children  are  gone,  then  puts 
up  her  little  face  to  be  kissed." 

The  recital  of  this  case  should 
prove  very  suggestive  to  teachers.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  many  dull 
and  darkened  minds  could  be 
opened  if  their  teachers  could  only 
find  the  key. 


WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 

Judge  Draper  has  made  his  first 
Annual  Report  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Cleveland  schools.  It  is  a 
vivid  and  vigorous  resume  of  the 
first  year's  operations  under  the  new 
regime,  and  will  be  eagerly  scanned 
by  a  large  number  of  educators  who 
are  watching  the  Cleveland  experi- 
ment. We  note  a  keen  little  thrust 
at  women  Principals,  as  follows: 

''^\\  of  the  Principals  of  our  Ele^ 


mentary  Schools  are  women.     That 
this  is  a  wise  policy  would  be  vigor- 
ously disputed  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject 
now,  for  it  is  a  policy   well  estab- 
lished in  this  city,  but  I  may  be  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  there  is  but  one 
consideration  which  holds  me  from 
giving  my  unqualified  approval  to  it. 
In  all  that  relates  to  administrative 
routine,  in  all  that  relates  to  execu- 
tive management,  in  all  that  goes  to 
efficiency  as  teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools,  the  women  who  are  availa- 
ble are  more  effective  than  men  who 
are  available.  But  they  need  to  culti- 
vate the   gift   of   expressing   them- 
selves in  council  without  being  un- 
womanly and  without  too  much  sen- 
sitiveness, for  this  is  necessary    to 
the    growth    and    strength    of     the 
whole  body.     We  have  a  noble  and 
devoted  body  of  women  Principals 
in    Cleveland.     They    are    making 
progress  in  the  direction  I  have  in- 
dicated, and  I  have  much  confidence 
that  before  the  close  of  another  year 
my  last  doubt  as  to  the  advisability 
of  women  Principals  of  Elementary 
Schools  will  be  removed." 


QUERY  BOX. 


Q.  447.  How  long  must  a  for- 
eigner reside  in  the  United  States 
before  he  can  become  a  citizen,  and 
by  what  process  can  he  become  a 
citizen? 

If  an  alien  desires  to  become  a 


citizen  of  the  United  States,  ht 
do  so  after  having  resided  here 
years.    The  following  is  the  proc 
I.     He  must  make  oath  of    - 
mation,  before  a  court,  that  b 
tends   to   become   a  citizen  o^ 


can 

ess; 

ffir- 
in- 
tbe 


United  Slales,  and  I 

ever  all  allegiance  to  any  other  gov- 

emnienl.    This  declaration  of  inten- 

[    lioD,  as  it   is  called,  niusi  be  made 

'    at  least  two    years   before   the  final 

\  siejis  are  taken.      It  may   be  made 

L    upon  his  first  arrival;  but, of  course, 

;   he  would  have  to  wait  until  the  end 

,    of  the  required  five  years  to  receive 

;    his  naturalization  papers. 

i       2.     When  the  necessary  length  of 

time  has  expired,  he  must  prove  sat- 

i    isfact^rily   to   the  court  that  he  has 

1^  resided   five  ■  years   in   the    United 

•  States,  and  one  year  in  the  state  or 

.   territory  in  which  the  court  is  held. 

f  He  must  then  make  oath  of  affirma- 

I   tion  that  he  voluntarily  renounces 

\  forever  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign 

government,^  and    particularly    the 

one      of      which       he       has      be- 

l  fore  been  a   subject,    and    that    he 

will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States.     He  is  also  required 

to  renounce  any  title  of  nobility  he 

■  may  have. 

3.     There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule.     A  soldier  may  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the   United    States  if  he   is 
twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age,has 
served  one  year  in  the  United  States 
aimy,    and    received    an    honorable 
discharge,    and   makes    the   proper 
ith   of  allegiance  to  our  govern- 
"■t.     The   fact  of  his  wishing  to 
nd  the  country  is  thought  sufli- 
t  evidence  of  his  good  faith  in 

Children  born  in  foreign  coun- 
,  whose  parents  are  citizens  of 
'"■'ed  States,  are  American  cit- 
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iiiens.  The  children  of  naturalized 
parents  are  citi:!ens  of  the  United 
States,  provided  they  were  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the 
time  their  parents  were  naturalized. 
R.  F.  Beausav. 

Pemberville,  0. 

In  1790  Congress  passed  an  act 
requiring  two  years'  residence  before 
a  foreigner  could  become  a  citizen. 
In  1795  the  time  was  extended  to 
five  years,  and  in  1798,  to  fourteen 
years.  But  in  1802  it  was  reduced 
to  five  years,  which  is  the  time  now 
required.  Mabel  Kumlkr. 

A.  L.  Mendenhal!  states  in  addi-  ' 
tion  that  no  person  of  the  Mongol- 
ian race  is  eligible  to  naturalization 
— only  whites  and  Africans. 

Q.  448.  A  leading  characteristic 
of  Ihe"Grube  Method"  is  the  teach- 
ing of  all  the  four  fundamental  oper- 
ations of  arithmetic  simultaneously. 
It  has  been  discarded  in  many 
places  after  a  trial.  B.  D. 

Q.  449.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt 
to  grade  each  recitation  of  each  pu- 
pil, for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  be 
done  correctly;  and  if  it  could,  it 
would  _require  too  much  of  the 
teacher's  time  and  attention.  The 
best  record  to  make  is  a  careful  es- 
timate, say  once  a  week, of  the  work 
done  by  each  pupil.  In  addition  to 
this,  an  occasional  written  recitation 
(once  or  twice  a  month)  may  be  care- 
fully graded  and  the  grades  recorded. 
Editok. 

Q.  450.— No  definite  rule  can  be  . 
laid    down  as  to   the   frequency    of 
written    tests  in  school.      A    class  in 
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good  working  condition  would  re- 
quire less  frequent  tests  than  a  class 
of  indolent  pupils,  or  pupils  lacking 
in  application  to  study.  It  might 
be  desirable  in  some  classes  to  have 
a  written  recitation  in  some  study  as 
often  as  once  a  week,  with  a  more 
searching  monthly  test  or  examina- 
tion on  the  ground  gone  over  in  the 
month,  while  in   other,  classes    less 

frequent  tests  would  be  needed. 

Editor. 

Q.  451.  A  piece  of  timber  of 
uniform  size  is  to  be  carried  by  three 
men.  One  carries  at  one  end,  the 
other  two  use  a  spike.  Where  must 
the  spike  be  placed,  so  that  they 
may  share  the  load  equally? 

Let  X  =  the  distance  the  spike  is 
from  the  end,  then  J^  —  jc  =  the  dis- 
tance the  spike  is  from  the  center  of 
gravity,  hence  2  {}4  —  x)  =  )4,  x 
^==  j^.  The  spike  must  be  placed 
}(  of  the  entire  length  from  the  end. 
If  the  log  is  20  ft.  long  it  must  be 
placed  5  ft.  (^  of  20)  from  the  end. 

F.  J.  Bfxk. 

Hoy  D.  Orton's  Rule; — Divide 

the  length  of  the  stick  by  4,  and  the 

quotient  is  the  answer.     Example: 

There  is  a   stick  of  timber,  32  feet 

long,  to  be   carried  by  3  men:  one 

carries    at   the  end,    the   other   two 

carry  by  a  lever;  how  far  must  the 

lever  be  placed  from  the  other  end, 

that  each  may  carry  equally?     32  -^ 

4=8.     The  lever  must  be  placed 

8  feet  from  the  end. 

R.  F.  Beausay. 

Q.  453.     It    is  obvious   that   the 

payments  must  exceed  the  interest. 


Each  $1  which  is  applied  on  the 
principal  at  any  time  diminishes  the 
interest  for  the  next  year  6  cents, 
and  hence  6  cents  more  can  be  ap- 
plied on  the  principal  next  time; 
that  is,  principalis  diminished  regu- 
larly by  payments,  which  are  6^/[ 
more  each  time. 

For  each  dollar  paid  on  principal 
first  time,  there  will  be  ^1.06  the 
second  time,  I1.1236  the  third, 
$1.191016  the  fourth,  Ji. 26247696 
the  fifth,  and  $5.63709296  in  all. 
I5000  -T-  $5.63709296  =  886.98, 
the  number  of  dollars  of  principal 
paid  first  time.  To  this  add  $300, 
first  year's  interest,  and  it  give^ 
1 1 186.98,  the  annual  payment. 

Mabel  Kumler. 

Similar  solutionB  and  same  result  bv 
F.  J.  Beck  and  R.  F.  Beausay. 

Q.  454.  What  rest  from  labor 
does  the  human  heart  have? 

W.  F.  M. 
Q-  455-     What  are  the  best  evi- 
dences of  a  teacher's  success? 

O.  W.  C. 

Q.  456.  To  what  extent  and  irr 
what  way  should  the  teacher  ex- 
plain arithmetical  processes? 

S.  T. 

Q.  457.     Give  the  shade  of  mean- 
ing and  syntax  of  each  word  in  ital- 
ics:     Twinkling  stars  are  over    us^ 
The  stars  twinkling  in  the  sky  look 
like  lamps.     The  stars  are  fond  of 

twinkling.     The  stars  are  tivinkU^  ^. 

W.  A.  S 

Q.  458.  John's  money  is  20  p  ?r- 
cent  more  than  Samuel's;  how  maiay 
percent  less  is  Samuel's  than  John's^ 

A,  L.  j\ 
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State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  Columbus,  Monday  evening, 
Jan.  I,  1894,  to  m'ake  arrangements 
for  next  summer's  meeting.  Dela- 
ware has  been  chosen  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  We  think  this  will  give 
very  general  satisfaction.  The 
University  and  the  good  people  of 
Delaware  will  give  the  Association  a 
warm  welcome.  The  Ohio  College 
Association  will  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 


Vaccination  of  Pupils. 

The  order  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  requiring  the  vaccination  of 
all  pupils  attending  school  is  meet- 
ing opposition  in  some  quarters. 
While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
measure  is  in  the  interest  of  public 
Health,  there  are  cases  in  which 
there  is  need  for  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion. We  have  known  some 
cases  in  which  serious  consequences 
resulted  from  vaccination.  Though 
Akron  suffered  quite  recently  from  a 
Tisitation  of  small- pox,  the  Akron 
Board  of  Education  is  not  disposed 
to  resort  to  extreme  measures  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  vaccination  or- 
der. Judge  Grant,  at  present  a 
■Kmber  of  the  Akron  Board  of  Ed- 
i«cation,  and  a  recognized  authority 
I  legal   matters,  has   publicly   ex- 


pressed the  opinion  that  a  board  of 
education  would  not  be  sustained  by 
the  courts  in  excluding  children 
from  school  for  want  of  vaccination, 
except  in  a  lime  of  imminent  public 
danger. 

It  is  und(nibte(i]v  the  dutv  of  su- 
perintendents  and  teacliers  to  throw 
the  weight  of  their  influence  in  favor 
of  vaccination,  advising  and  even 
urging  all  proper  subjects  to  be 
vaccinated;  but  in  reply  to  letters 
of  inquiry  which  have  come  to  us, we 
advise  caution  in  the  use  of  author- 
itv  in  the  matter. 


Influence  ot  a  Good  Life. 

Modest  goodness  is  a  great  power 
in  the  world.  In  rare  instances, 
great  talent  truly  consecrated  and 
large  opportunity  fully  embraced 
shed  light  and  blessing  in  ever  wid- 
ening circles.  But  the  mosjt  of 
good  comes  to  the  world  through 
the  patient  toil  and  sacrifice  of  the 
thousands  of  earnest  modest  souls 
that  keep  to  the  right  in  the  face  of 
adversity  and  discouragement.  And 
it  is  a  stimulating  and  encouraging 
thought  that  often  the  greatest  good 
that  flows  from  such  lives  is  the  un- 
conscious influence  they  exert. 
Every  true  life,  no  matter  how  hum- 
ble, sheds  light  upon  the  pathway  of 
other  souls. 

These    thoughts    have  been    su.£i- 
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gcJstecJ  by  a  letter  from  a  good 
brother  in  Western  Ohio.  Speak- 
ing of  two  brother  workers  who  took 
part  in  the  exercises  at  a  recent 
gathering  of  teachers,  he  says  of 
one:  <*He  brought  a  message  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  inspiration;"  and 
of  the  other:  **He  uttered  such 
words  of  wisdom,  and  let  loose  such 
a  spirit  of  reverent  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education,  that  the  four  or 
five  hundred  teachers  and  school 
friends  present  were  completely  cap- 
tivated." 

Our  friend  then  adds:  *'To  me, 
plodding  along,  away  down  at  the 
*foot   of  the   ladder,'  such   men  as 

— , ,    —   - — -,    and 

,  are  lights   alluring   me  into 


higher  realms  of  thought  and  action. 
I  am  thankful  for  the  influence  em- 
anating from  these  noble  lives,  and 
that  it  reaches  down  to  me." 

^*I  was  not  well  acquainted  with 
Dr.  John  Hancock,  but  a  conversa- 
tion of  one  hour  I  once  had  with 
him,  in  which  he  told  me  the  story 
of  his  early  life,  his  struggles  and 
discouragements,  has  endeared  his 
memory  to  me  for  life;  and 
I  know  that  that  conversation, 
and  the  confidence  he  reposed  in 
me,  have  been  a  formative  influence 
in  my  life,  making  me  a  more  ear- 
nest and  a  better  man." 

Would  that  the  true  story  of  the 
lives  of  a  good  many  of  the  noble 
men  and  women  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  in  Ohio,  could  be  told 
for  the  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion  of  those  who  are  coming  after. 


Ohio  College  Association. 

This  Association,  embracing  nine- 
teen Ohio  Colleges,  held  its  annual 
session  at  Delaware,  Dec.  26,  27 
and  28.  All  the  colleges  of  the  As- 
sociation were  represented  except 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
Mount  Union  College,  about  fifty 
college  presidents  and  professors 
being  present.  .The  editor  of  the 
Monthly  was  present  a  part  of  the 
time,  and  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing several  very  excellent  papers. 
That  of  Prof.  G.  P.  Coler,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  on  '*The  Claims 
of  Pedagogy  in  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities," was  an  exhaustive  and 
convincing  plea  for  giving  pedagogy 
a  place  in  the  college  curriculum. 
We  have  Prof.  Coler's  promise  of  a 
condensed  copy  for  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly. 

The  paper  of  Pres.  W.  O.  Thom- 
son, of  Miami  University,  on  **  Col- 
lege Discipline^"  was  full  of  good 
common  sense,  as  was  also  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  L.  A.  Butterfield,  of 
Buchtel  College,  on  ''Oratory  in  the 
College  Course." 

No  subject  excited  greater  in- 
terest or  called  out  more  animated 
discussion  than  'College  Athletics." 
A  paper  on  the  subject  was  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  E.  L.  Hall,  of 
Hiram  College,  and  Dr.  Scovel, 
President  of  Wooster  University,  and 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  presented  a  report, 
which,  after  amendment,  was 
adopted  as  follows: 

"I.     In  common  with  all   educa- 
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tional  authorities,  so  far  as  known 
to  us,  and  in  common  with  the  press 
of  the  country  and  the  opinions  of 
our  patrons,  we  deplore  the  rough- 
ness and  exposure  to  injury  which 
characterize  the  game  of  faotball  as 
at  present  played,  and  urge  the 
measures  of  reform  in  its  rules  and 
methods  which  we  are  glad  to  know 
are  being  considered  in  some  influ- 
ential quarters.  And  we  further- 
more suggest  to  the  authorities  of 
the  colleges  we  represent  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  suppressing  the 
game  unless  these  reforms  be  made 
and  observed. 

II.  We  would  place  on  record 
our  heartiest  protest  against  the 
inter-collegiate  athletic  games  so  far 
as  they  entail  needless  expense,  so 
far  as  they  interfere  with  study,  so 
far  as  they  tend  to  promote  athletic 
professionalism,  and  so  far  as  they 
tend  to  introduce  an  unwise  compe- 
tition; and  we  would  recommend 
that  each  college  of  this  Association 
consider  the  question  of  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  games. 

III.  We,  nevertheless,  heartily 
and  as  the  result  of  experience  and 
observation,  approve  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion to  secure  thorough  physical 
development  for  our  youth  in  col- 
lege, by  the  most  careful  and  scien- 
tific methods.  We  believe  that  the 
^"mnasium  furnishes  a  broad  and 
sufficient  basis  for  that  pervasive 
athletic  culture  which  those  need 
who  are  to  do  life's  work  in  direc- 
tions of  mental  effort,  and  that  suffi- 
cient variety  can  be  found  in  the 


field-days  and  related  out-door 
sports,  with  some  military  drill  as 
an  adjunct,  and  that  ample  interest 
can  be  secured  by  intra-collegiate 
competition  to  obtain  the  most  per- 
fect results  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C. 
F.  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve 
University;  Vice  President,  J.  W. 
Simpson,  of  Marietta;  Secretary,  A. 
C.  Pierce,  of  Hiram  College;  Treas- 
urer, Pres.  L.  H.  McFadden,  of 
Otterbein.  The  Cleveland  College 
for  Women  was  unanimously  ad- 
mitted to  membership. 

The  old  question  of  the  reladon 
of  high  schools  and  colleges  came 
up  for  a  new  hearing.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Association  concerning  certain 
phases  of  this  question. 

The  Association  adjourned  to 
meet  next  summer  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers' Association. 


Association  of  Tov^nship 
Superintendents. 

In  pursuance  of  a  call  previously 
issued,  about  thirty  township  super- 
intendents met  at  Columbus,  Dec. 
27,  continuing  through  the  after- 
noon and  evening  and  the  forenoon 
of  the  following  day.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Ira  Filson,  of 
Yellow  Springs.  S.  O.  Hale,  of 
Greene  county,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and   E.  A.  Ballmer,  of  Wood 
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county,  was  chosen  secretary.  Sev- 
eral topics  previously  announced 
were  discussed,  a  constitution  was 
drafted  *  and  adopted,  and  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  as 
follows: 

Pres.,  Ira  Filson,  Yellow  Springs; 
Vice  Pres.,  H.  C.  Ditiner,  Pots- 
dam; Sec,  H.  H.  Shipton,  Grove- 
port;  Treas.,  R.  A.  Wilson,  Ken- 
ton; Ex.  Com.,  Ira  Filson,  Yellow 
Springs,  E.  A.  Ballmer,  Milton 
Center,   C.  L.  Dickey,  Worthington. 

Resolutions  favoring  the  Work- 
man Law  and  permissive  free  text- 
books were  adopted. 

Township  supervision  is  growing 
rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  from  loo  to  150  township 
superintendents  in  the  State. 

The  Association  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Columbus  one   year  hence. 

S.  O.  H.\Li:,  Chm. 

E.  A.  Ballmer,  Sec. 


Another  Parochial   Public 
School. 

Some  months  ago  we  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  case  investigated  by  the 
State  School  Commissioner,  wherein 
public  school  funds  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  a  church 
school.  The  Commissioner  has  re- 
cently been  called  upon  to  investi- 
gate a  case  in  Mercer  county,  in 
which  the  school  in  sub-district  No. 
I,  Marion  township,  seems  to  have 
been  converted  into  a  Catholic  pa- 
rochial school,  while  yet  supported 
by  the  public  school  fund. 

Affidavits  having  been  filed  with 


Commissioner  Corson  alleging  the 
misuse  of  public  school  funds,  Mr. 
D.  N.  Daniels,  of  Columbus,  was 
appointed  to  make  investigation, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 364  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
He  made  the  investigation  and  his 
report,  now  on  file  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's office,  reveals  among  other 
things  the  following  facts: 

The  school  has  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  ninety  pupils,  ranging 
in  age  from  six  to  fourteen,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  whom  belong  to 
families  of  the  Catholic  faith.  More 
than  half  of  each  daily  session  is  de- 
voted to  preparation,  recitation  and 
instruction  in  (jerman  branches.  We 
quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iels as  follows: 

'*The  subjects  studied,  recited 
and  taught  in  the  (German  language 
are  reading,  sacred  and  church  his- 
tory and  the  catechism. 

''Sacred  and  church  historj'  !:> 
studied  by  nearly  all  the  pupils  and 
recited  in  two  classes. 

**It  appears,  from   the  testimony, 
that  considerable  time  is  devoted  to 
the   study   of  the   Roman   Catholic 
catechism.     Protestant  pupils,  how- 
ever, are  not  required   to  study   or 
recite  it.     By  the  Catholic  children 
it  is  taken  without  exception.       The 
text  used  is  Deharte's  Romaa  Cath- 
olic Catechism,  prepared   for  use   [a 
Catholic     schools     and     churches. 
This  is  studied  and  recited    by  the 
pupils  in  three  classes,  and  instruc- 
tion given  therein  by  the  teacher  in 
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the  German  language  each   morning 
from  8:30  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

"The  testimony  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Education  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Catechism  has  been 
taught  there  uninterruptedly  in  said 
school  for  fifteen  vears  at  least. 

•*It   appears    also    from   the    evi- 
dence taken  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  Rev.    Theobald    Lindon,  priest 
of  St.  Sebastian  Parish,  in    accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  long  stand- 
ing in  this  district,  to  visit  the  said 
school  each  Thursday  forenoon  dur- 
ing the  school  year.     The  said  priest 
takes  and  for  a   quarter  of  the  day 
maintains    entire    control     of     said 
school,    reviewing,  drilling  and    in- 
structing in  the    German    language 
the  various  classes   in  the  catechism 
and  church  history.     It  also  further 
appears  From  the  testimony  that  this 
daily  study  by  the  pupils,  this  daily 
instruction  by  the  teacher,   and  this 
weekly  review  by  the  priest  are  the 
aj/pointed    means   of  preparing  the 
children   for  their  religious  service 
on  the  Sabbath  day. 

•While  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Education  disclose  no  act  author- 
izing this  co-operation  of  the  church 
and  school,  yet  the  evidence  shows 
a  tacit  understanding  by  which  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement.  The  undisguised  ob- 
ject and  the  manifest  result  of  this 
olicy  is  to  instill  and  promulgate 

Ectarian   doctrines    at    public    ex- 
use. 
'*The  Catholic  national  series  of 
n^'lish  readers  used  in  said  school 


are  edited  by  Bishop  Gilmore,  and 
are  endorsed  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  for  use  in  its  parochial 
schools.  As  text-books,  these  read- 
ers are  of  doubtful  merit,  and  are 
sectarian  to  a  degree 'that  renders 
them  unsuitable  for  use  in  a  public 
school. 

**The  records  of  the  township 
clerk  show  that  the  said  school  dis- 
trict has  received  annually  for  tu- 
ition purposes,  from  all  sources,  the 
sum. of  five  hundred  dollars.  With 
this  sum  one*  teacher  has  bayen  em- 
ployed for  a  term  of  ten  months  per 
year,  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per 
month. 

*'It  appears,  from  the  testimony, 
that  said  school  is  invariably  dis- 
missed on  all  the  holidays  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  practice 
that  must  seriously  interrupt  the 
work  of  the  school. 

'*It  appears  also  from  the  testi- 
mony that  the  existence  of  the  fore- 
going facts  has  induced  parents  liv- 
ing in  said  district  to  send  their 
children  to  the  district  schools  of 
the  adjoining  county. 

* 'After  a  careful  investigation,  I 
believe  the  charges  laid  against  the 
management  of  said  district  are 
true;  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  money  expended  for  tuition  has 
been  misapplied  as  alleged;  that 
abuses  exist  in  said  district  that  call 
for  immediate  correction;  that  the 
real  welfare  of  the  children,  irre- 
spective of  sectarian  afRliation,  re- 
quires a  complete  divorce  of  church 
and  school,  and  a  rigid  enforcement 
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of  the  same  laws  to  which  the  peo- 
ple elsewhere  accord  a  ready  obedi- 
ence." 

A  copy  of  the  report  has  been 
filed  in  accordance  with  law,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Celina,  Mercer  county,  O. 
The  law  provides  that  the  judge  of 
of  the  court  shall  examine  the  same, 
and  if  he  finds  that  any  part  of  the 
charges  as  made  in  the  affidavit  are 
true,  he  shall  give  the  reportespe- 
cially  in  charge  of  the  grand  jury, 
and  the  prosecutor  shall  forthwith 
institute  proceedings  criminal,  civil, 
or  both. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  numer- 
ous similar  cases  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  If  this  is  true, it 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  take 
the  necessafy  steps  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 


State  Certificates. 

.\t  its  recent  meeting  at  Colum- 
bus, Dec.  26,  27,  and  28,  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  granted  the  fol- 
lowing certificates: 

HrcH  School — R,  B.  Bennett, 
La  Rue,  O.;  F.  E.  Crane,  Cincin- 
nati, O.;  \Vm.  I.  Crane,  Forgy,  O. ; 
Geo.  W.  Del.ong,  Corning,  O.John 
W.  Grabiel,  Wauseon,  O. ;  Alva  B. 
Hall,  Cambridge,  O.;  W.  T.  Heil- 
man.  Gratis, O.;  C.  M.  Humes, Lan- 
caster, O.j  W.  R.  Kersey,  Colum- 
bus, O. ;  R.  A.  Leisy,  Marshallville, 
O.;  L.  I.  Morse,  Cardington,  O.;  J. 
M.  Mulford,  Mechanicsburg,  O.; 
John  W.  Reynolds,  Clarksburg,  O. ; 


S.  M.  Sark,  Derby,  O.;  W.  C. 
Sayrs,  Leesburg,  O.;  Geo.  W. 
Tooill,  Jeffersonville,  O. ;  Edward 
M.Traber,  Hamilton,  O. ;  E.Ward, 
New  Bremen,  O.;  Miss  Emma  Hen- 
derson, Orrville,  O.;  Miss  Anna 
Pearl  MacVay,  Ashtabula,  O. 

Common  School — James  L.  Cad- 
wallader,   New  Vienna,    O. ;    C.    K. 
Caldwell,  Minerva,  Ky. ;  O.  J.Cory, 
North    Baltimore,    O. ;    Charles    L. 
Cronebach,    Port    Washington,    O. ; 
J.  B.  Fairchild,  Washington,  O.;  A. 
B.    Kiefaber,    Lancaster,   O.;  C.  A. 
Krout,    Tiffin,    O. ;     O.    W.    Kurtz, 
Minerva,  O. ;   Edwin  F.Miller,  Can- 
field,   O. ;   (>.    M.    Patton,    Moscow, 
O. :  Allen  1).  Rank,    Green  Spring, 
O. ;     J.     AL     Richardson,     Mineral 
Point,  (). ;  W.  S.  Robinson,  Barber- 
ton,  O. ;   lohn  H.  Sayrs,  Cedarville, 
O. ;  Grant    SheHer,    Lewisburg,    ().: 
E.    B.     Wilson,    Williamsport,     O. : 
Miss  Annie  E.  Crow,  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
Miss    Mary     F.     Deardorff,     Canal 
Dover,    O.;  Miss    Kate   F.   Wet/el, 
Perrysburg,   O. 

Speclal  in  Writing  and  Draw- 
ing—  Howard  Champlin,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Special  in  Writing — L.  J.  Sweet, 
Elyria,   O. 

The  Board  re-organized  for  i  894 
by  electing  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  of 
Newark,  O.,  President;  Supt.  I.ewis 
D.  Bonebrake,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Q., 
Clerk;  Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  of  Mas- 
sillon,  O.,  Treasurer.  The  otliei 
two  members  are  Supt.  James  \V, 
Knott,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  and  Supt. 
J.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Eaton,  O. 
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The  Board  will  hold  two  meetings 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  in 
1894,  both  of  which  will  be  held  in 
Columbus — the  first  on  July  3,4  and 
5;  the  second  on  December  26,  27, 
and  28. 

By   unanimous  vote,    the    Board 
determined  that  hereafter  all  appli- 
cants   for  High  School   Certificates 
shall   be  examined    in   Latin,    inas- 
much as  that  subject  is  now  taught 
in  most  of   our  high  schools,   and 
\     that  three  electives  instead   of  two 
I      shall    be    required.      The    require- 
i      ments  for  the  Common  School  Cer- 
tificates remain  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore.    The  standard  for  both  classes 
of  certificates  is  as   follows:     Mini- 
mum   grade    for   Common    School 
Certificate,   60;    average  grade,  80; 
minimum    grade    for    branches    re- 
quired on  a  High  School  Certificate, 
but  not  on  the  Common  School,  80. 
-  The  Board  will  issue  its  ^circular 
of  information    for    1894  in  a    few 
days.     It  will  be  published  in  the 
February    issue    of   the    Monthly. 
For  circulars  of  information,  blank 
forms  for  application,  and  all  infor- 
mation,   address    the   Clerk    of    the 
Board,   Supt.  Lewis  D.    Bonebrake, 
Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

J.  W.  Knott,  Clerk. 


State  Association  of  School 
Examiners. 

This  Association  met  in  the  Li- 
brary Building,  Columbus,  Dec.  26, 
at  10  A.  M.,  H.  M.  Parker,  Presi- 
dent, and  J.  W.  Pfeiffer,  Secretary. 
About  sixty  examiners  were  present, 


more  than  half  the  counties  of  the 
State  being  represented. 

Topics  prepared  by  the  commit- 
tee were  taken  up  in  order  and  dis- 
cussed informally.  The  method  of 
appointing  examiners,  examiners  as 
institute  instructors  in  their  own 
counties,  the  Boxwell  and  Workman 
laWs,andfree  text-books, are  the  sub- 
jects about  which  most  interest  seemed 
to  center.  The  discussion  of  these 
topics  was  animated  and  much  of  it 
was  profitable. 

A  distinguished  foreigner  once 
stated  before  the  Ohio  Teachers* 
Association  that  one  of  the  things 
with  which  he  was  impressed  in  this 
country  was  the  fondness  and  readi- 
ness of  Americans,  and  especially 
the  teachers,  to  make  speeches.  He 
said  he  had  observed  but  one  i)ub- 
lic  occasion  on  which  an  American 
showed  no  disposition  to  make  a 
speech,  and  that  was  his  own 
funeral.  The  speech-making  pro- 
pensity was  unrestrained  at  the  ex- 
aminers' meeting.  The  time  was 
fully,  and  for  the  most  part  profita- 
bly,  occupied. 

The  feeling  was  well-nigh  unani- 
mous that  some  change  in  the  plan 
of  appointing  examiners  is  neces- 
sary. None  but  the  best  teachers 
in  the  county  should  be  appointed 
on  the  county  board,  and  the  ap- 
pointments should  not  be  influenced 
by  political  considerations. 

After  discussion,  each  topic  was 
referred  to  a  committee  to  report 
action  expressing  the  consensus  of 
sentiment  on   the  subject.     The  fcl- 
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lowing  resolution  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  County  Examiners 
was  presented  by  A.  B.  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which 
the  matter  was  referred: 

Resohed,  That  Section  4069  be 
so  changed  that  the  power  to  ap- 
point County  Examiners, now  vested 
in  the  Probate  Court,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioner,  who  will  make  the  appoint- 
ments with  the  advice  and  approval 
of  the  professional  teachers  of  each 
county;  it  being  understood  that 
professional  teachers  are  those  hold- 
ing life  certificates  from  the  State 
Board,  or  certificates  for  five  vears 
froiri  the  Countv  Board. 

Though  many  of  the  examiners 
strongly  favored  the  resolution,  it 
was  not  deemed  advisable  to  press 
it  to  a  vote,  and  it  was  tabled. 

The  following  resolutions,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Johnson's  committee, 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  do  heartily 
approve  that  Section  of  the  School 
Law  which  i)rohibits  County  Exam- 
iners from  teaching  under  pay  in  the 
annual  institutes  of  their  respective 
counties,  and  that  such  law  finds  its 
justification  cliiefiy  in  the  abuses 
practiced  by  the  unprincipled  pre- 
vious to  its  passage. 

Resolved,  'I'hat  the  act  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,April 
25,  1893,  which  provides  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  examination  of 
teachers  in  the  State,  and  which  is 
already  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute 
hook,  should   be  at   once   repealed; 


for  we  believe  that  its  execution 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  common  schools  of 
our  State. 

By  R.  W.  Mitchell:— 

Whereas,  It  appears  beyomd 
(juestion  from  the  reports  of  tke 
countv  examiners  of  the  various 
counties,  that  the  condition  of  the 
country  schools  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  counties  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  will  continue  to  im- 
prove under  the  workings  of  the 
Workman  I^aw;  therefore, 

Resolved,     That    we  heartily   en- 
dorse the  Workman   Law,  but   rec-    ^ 
ommend  the  following  changes: 

1.  That  members  of  township 
Boards  of  Education  be  paid  ^1.50 
for  each  meeting  attended. 

2.  That  the  time  of  the  meetings 
of  the  township  boards  be  changed 
from  Monday  to  Saturday. 

Adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

By  G.  M.  Morris: — 

Resolved,     That  we  as  an  associ- 
ation of    school    examiners,  request 
the    Legislature    so    to    amend     the 
Boxwell  Law  that  the  examinations 
of   applicants    for    admission     into 
high  schools  may  be   held  either  on 
the    first    Saturday    of    March    and 
April,    or  on   the   first  Saturday   of 
April  and  May,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  county  board  of  School  Exam- 
iners. 

Carried  unanimously. 

By  J.  B.   Mohler.' 

Resolved,     That   the    school     ]aw 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 
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boards  of  education  to  supply  text- 
books to  pupils  free  of  cost. 

Adopted  by  a  vote  of  28  to  8. 

The  following  officers  w^re  chosen 
for  next  year: 

Pres,,  J.  W.  McKinnon,  Madison 
cjunty;  Vice  Pres.,  VV.  A.  Trow- 
bridge, Butler  county;  SeCy  J.  W. 
Pfeiffer,  Tuscarawas  county;  Ex. 
Com.y  J.  B.  Mohler,  Gallia  county, 
R.  W.  Mitchell,  Mercer  county,  J. 
H.  Snyder,  Seneca  county. 


Field  Notes. 

— Supt.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  Cleve- 
land, delivered  two  addresses  before 
the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at    Lmsing,   holiday   week. 

—Holiday  institutes  were  held  in 
Franklin,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Guern- 
sey, and  Richland  counties.  Re- 
}»'>rts  have  not  been  received  in  time 
for  this  issue. 

— State  Commissioner  Corson 
wai  called  from  his  office  at  Colum- 
bus a  short  time  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing, by  the  sickness  and  death  of 
his  father  at  Camden,  Preble 
county,  Ohio. 

— J.  C.  Conway  has  resigned  the 
superintendency  of  schools  at  Den- 
nison,  to  take  a  similar  position  at 
Miamisburg.  He  is  succeeded  at 
i^ennison  by  J.  V.  McMillen,  his 
High  school  principal. 

— Supt.  Aaron  Grady,  Ludlow,  Ky., 
renorts  that  bis  school  work  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  goes  on 
?a[ioothly.  An  excellent  corps  of 
teachers  and  an  appreciative  people 
co-operate  to  this  end. 


—Prof.  A.  S.  Hill,  of  Tougaloo 
University,  Miss.,  sends  his  sub- 
scription to  the  Monthly  for  1894, 
and  adds  this  pleasant  note:  '*Your 
magazine  is  the  most  invigorating 
of  all  those  that  come  to  me,  and  I 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  its 
help." 

— A  two  weeks'  institute  will  be 
held  in  Wood  county,  beginning 
•Aug.  13,  1894.  The  instructors  for 
the  first  week  are  Supervisor  Ellen 
G.  Reveley,  of  Cleveland,  and  Supt. 
Sebastian  Thomas,  of  Ashland;  for 
the  second  week,  Supt.  R.  H.  Kin- 
nison,  of  Wellington,  and  Prof.  Kd. 
M.  Mills,  of  Findlay  College. 

— Supt.  S.  T.  Dial,  of  Lockland, 
Hamilton  county,  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  in  the 
Latin  language  and  literature  and  in 
English  literature,  under  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Syracuse  University,  and  af- 
ter an  examination  lasting  eleven 
days  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
Dr.  Dial  is  to  be  congratulated. 

— Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  An- 
drew Freese,  died  in  Cleveland, 
Dec.  3,  at  the  age  of  64  years.  An- 
drew PVeese  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Cleveland  schools  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  their  first  superin- 
tendent, serving  in  the  latter  capac- 
ity from  1853  to  i860.  Mrs. 
Freese  was  born  in  Haverhill,  N.  H., 
and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Metho- 
dist clergyman.  She  received  her 
education  in  New  Hampshire,  grad- 
uating at  Brooklyn  Academy.  She 
taught  school  several  years  in 
Cleveland,  before  her  marriage,  one 
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year  in  the  Central  High  School. 
She  was  a  lady  of  fine  intellectual 
attainments,  and  her  lady-like  bear- 
ing and  Christian  character  endeared 
her  to  all  who  knew  her. 

— A  special  session  of  the  Stark 
county  institute  was  held  at  Canton, 
Dec.  I  and  2.  Lectures  were  de- 
livered by  Drs.  W.  H.  Venable,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  J.  J.  Burns,  of 
Canton,  and  papers  were  read  by 
teachers  of  the  county.  Our 
correspondent  reports  a  ''splendid 
time."  A  similar  session  will  be 
held  at  Massillon  in  March. 

— The  teachers  of  Mercer  county 
were  in  session  at  Ft.  Recovery, 
Dec.  9.  The  leading  features  of 
the  program  were,  '*My  Daily  Pro- 
gram," by  J.  C.  Arbaugh  and  John 
Duncan;  ''Examinations,"  by  Miss 
Hedrick  and  J.  S.  George;  ''A 
Profession  or  a  Stepping-Stone,"  by 
Miss  Freeman;  "Boxwell  Law,"  by 
J.  T.  Kenney  and  R.  W.  Mitchell; 
"Stupidity  Banished,"  by  I.  W. 
Stahl  and  W.  E.  Kershner. 

— The  meeting  of  the  Tri-Coimty 
Association  held  at  Loudonville, 
Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  Dec. 
8  and  9,  was  a  success  in  every  way. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large. 
State  Commissioner  Corson  was 
with  us  and  of  course  delivered  an 
excellent  address,  upon  "The  Ex- 
amination and  Preparation  of  Teach- 
ers for  Their  Work."  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  asked  examiners  to 
consider  favorably  membership  in 
the  Ohio  Teachers*  Reading  Circle 
when  estimating  the  merits  of  appli- 


cants; favored  some  form  of  pro- 
fessional training  for  teachers,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  State:  asked 
examiners  to  elevate  the  profession 
by  raising  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions; and  suggested  compulsory 
township  supervision  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Workman  law.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Woos- 
ter,  March  9  and  10. 

J.  W.  Scorr. 

— The  following  topics  were  an- 
nounced for  general  discussion  at 
the  Franklin  county  institute,  holi- 
day week: 

Will   Township  Supervision   Pay? 

What  Books  of  Reference  should 
be  found  in  the  School  Room? 

What  School  Apparatus  do  we 
Need? 

Should  the  High  School  Course 
Prepare  for  College? 

Should  We  Have  Free  School 
Books? 

Should  Each  Director  be  Allowed 
to  Choose  His  Own  Teacher? 

Shall  We  Avail  Ourselves  of  the 
Provisions  of  the  Boxwell  Law? 

What  is  to  be  Done  with  the 
Small  Schools  in  the  Country  Dis- 
tricts? 

Should  Lady  Teachers  Receive 
the  Same  Wages  as  Men? 

Should  Vocal  Music  be  Taught  in 
the  Schools? 

What  are  the  Evidences  of  a 
Teacher's  Success? 

What  School  Legislation  is 
Needed? 

How  can  We  Enforce  the  Com- 
pulsory School  Law? 
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How    can    the    Co-operation    of 
Parents  be  Secured? 

Should  the  Wages  of  Teachers  be 
Uniform  ? 

— The  Montgomery  CountyTeach- 
ers'  Association  held  its  first  bi- 
monthly meeting  at  Dayton,  Nov.  i8, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held 
in  the  county.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  * 'Teaching  Uncle  Sam's 
Boy  to  Know  and  Love  Correct 
English,"  by  Supt.  B.  B.  Harlan,  of 
Middletown,  O.,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion. **Culture,"  by  J.  P.  Lan- 
dis.  Ph.  D.,  which  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all.  '*Non- Profes- 
sional Spirit  of  Teachers,"  by  Supt. 
W.  O.  Smith,  of  Dean,  O.  Associ- 
ation adjourned  to  meet  in  two 
months.  E.  R.  R. 

—  Greene  County: — We  are  in- 
debted to  Miss  Emma  Krise,  of  Al- 
pha, for  a  very  interesting  and  en- 
couraging report  from  Greene 
county.  The  meeting  of  the  county 
association,  Dec.  i6,  was  large  and 
enthusiastic.  Indeed  it  is  claimed 
that  Greene  has  the  largest  county 
association  in  the  State.  Heaver 
Creek  township — dear  old  Beaver 
Creek  I  The  writer  did  his  best  in 
that  township,  for  two  years,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago;  and  some  of 
his  best  boys  of  that  time  sleep  on 
Southern  battlefields — Beaver  Creek 
has  long  had  a  township  superin- 
tendent and  a  high  school.  Miss 
Villa  Moore  is  now  principal  of  the 
hi^h  school  and  also  township  su 
perintendent,  and  we  learn  that  the 
schools  were  never  in  better  condi- 


tion than  they  are  at  present.  In 
connection  with  the  high  school, 
there  is  stable  room  for  eighteen 
horses  and  sheds  for  vehicles;  and 
fifteen  of  these  are  occupied  daily  in 
term  time.  Miss  Krise  says  that 
even  the  smallest  child  in  her  school 
is  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  one 
day  graduating  from  the  high  school. 
That  is  the  kin(J  of  farming  commu- 
nity to  live  in. 

— The  Darke  county  directors  and 
teachers  met  in  the  high  school 
chapel  at  Greenville,  Dec.  i6. 
Commissioner  Corson  and  Dr.C.W. 
Bennett  each  made  an  address  in 
the  forenoon,  and  again  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  former  talked  on 
the  ''Benefits  of  an  Education,"  and 
^*Some  Things  a  Pupil  Has  a  Right 
to  Expect  of  the  Teacher:"  the  lat- 
ter had  for  subjects,  "The  Teacher's 
Resources,"  and  '^Literature  in 
Common  Schools."  The  attendance 
was  exceptionally  large  and  the  ad- 
dresses very  popular.        F.  G.  C. 

— The  teachers  of  Scioto  countv 
held  a  meeting  at  Lucasville,  Satur- 
day, Dec.  2,  with  the  following  pro- 
gram: Vocal  Music,  by  J.  S. 
Thomas;  discussed  by  John  War- 
ren. Physical  Culture,  by  C.  D. 
Walden;  discussed  byT.  C.  Beatty. 
School  Government,  by  C.  B.  Pyle; 
discussed  by  J.  C.  Tatman.  Wanted 
— A  Teacher,  by  D.  H.  Wade:  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Alnore  Arnold.  U. 
S.  History  and  Civics,  by  Joseph 
Freeman;  discussed  by  Simeon 
Johnson.  Geography,  by  L.  E. 
Nourse;  discussed  by    Mamie  Jack- 
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son.  English  Grammar,  by  C.  H. 
Pemberton;  discussed  by  W.  H. 
Grady.  Arithmetical  Difficulties,  by 
K.  H.  Dodds;  discussed  by  Prof. 
Campbell. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va., 
opening  Tuesday,  February  20,1894, 
at  10  A.  M.,  and  closing  Thursday 
evening  following.  D.  L.  Kiehle, 
Minneapolis,  Prcs.\  F.  Treudley, 
Youngstown,  Sec. 

— Capt.  F.  G.  Steele,  supervisor 
of  writing  and  drawing  in  the  schools 
of  Newark  and  Xenia,  is  organizing 
the  Newark  boys  in  companies  of 
fifty  or  more  each,  for  military 
drill.  Music  is  to  be  furnished  and 
the  boys  are  to  be  drilled  at  stated 
periods,  and  in  time  each  boy  will 
be  uniformed  with  caj),  blouse  and 
lance.  The  advantages  of  proper 
drill  of  this  kind  are  manifold,  chief 
among  them  being  the  habit  of 
prompt  obedience,  and  self-disci- 
j)line  and  restraint.  The  movement 
is  commendable. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  Licking  county,  at  Han- 
over, the  entire  session  was  devoted 
to  language  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  Miss  Hattie  Messenger 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  language 
in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades.  This  paper  brought  out  a 
most  interesting  discussion  on  the 
essential  points  in  teaching  reading, 
Profs.  Steele,  Hartzler,  Williams, 
Stokes,  Richards  and  others  partici- 


pating. Supt.  C.  H.  Emswiler  read 
a  paper  on  ''The  Place  of  Language 
in  the  Course  of  Study." 

Prof.  C.  L.  Williams,  of  Gran- 
ville, made  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress on  **Literature  in  the  PubHc 
Schools." 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  ©f 
Brown  county,  at  Higginsport,  Dec* 
16,  the  following  program  was  car- 
ried out: 

Inaugural  Address,  Robert  Lyon; 
Paper,  Miss  Belle  Young;  * 'First 
Year*s  Work,"  Miss  Allie  Linn; 
*'How  Csn  We  Best  Govern  Our 
Schools?"  J.  N.  Stephenson;  Dis- 
cussion—  **What  Can  We  Do  to  Im- 
prove Our  Schools?'*  Principal  A. 
L.  Beck,  Supt.  F.  S.  Alley;  ''A  Def- 
inite End  in  a  Definite  Time,"  Supt. 
W.  A.  Inman;  *'The  Teacher'*  Op- 
portunities," Supt.  J.  P.  Cummins, 
(Mifton,  O.      A.  F.  W.vjers,  Pres. 

Flora  Hf:rzo(;,  Sec^y. 

— The  teachers  of  Seneca  county  . 
held   a  meeting  in  the  Tiffin   High 
School  building,  on  Saturday,    Dec. 
16,    1893      The    meeting  was    con- 
ducted like  a   day  school,  each  per- 
son named  on  the  program  teaching 
as    he    teaches    in  his    own  school- 
room.    The  day's   work  was  a  de- 
parture   from-  the  usual   order,   and 
was  purely  a  session  of  the  teachers, 
conducted  by  the  teachers  and  for 
the  teachers. 

* 'Geography"  was  taught  by  Supt. 
J.  C.  Seeman,  of  Republic;  <*Read- 
ing,"  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Sonnedecker. 
of  Heidelberg  University;  **Gram- 
mar,"  by  Supt.  J.  G.  D.  Tucker,  of 
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Bloomville;    ''Arithmetic,"  by  Prof. 
W.  Boley,  of  F6storia. 

The  attendance  for  the  clay  was 
seventy-two. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  John 
VV.  Zeis,  President;  Burton  R.  Mil- 
ler,  .Vice  President;  John  C.  See- 
man,  Secretary;  Nora  Westerhouse, 
Assistant  Secretary;  Archie  E.  Best, 
Treasurer.  B.  R.  Miller, 

— The  Rocky  Mountain  Daily 
Nnus,  in  its  Christmas  issue,  speaks 
in  highly  complimentary  terms  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Fort 
Collins,  over  which  Ohio's  Dr.  Al- 
ston Ellis  presides.  The  Xe^os 
says : 

**The  present  conduct  of  the  in- 
stitution is  admirable.  President 
Ellis  possesses  rare  executive  ca- 
pacity. The  discipline  is  .strict,  yet 
tempered  with  kindness  and  good 
sense.  He  has  high  ideals  for  the 
college,  and  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained but  that  he  will  push  its 
claims  to  recognition  at  every  possi- 
ble point." 

We  cannot  forbear  saying  to  the 
N'ews,  ''1  told  you  so"  long  ago. 

— The  teachers  of  Summit  county 
held  an  unusually  large  meeting  at 
Akron,  December  i6.  The  interest 
centered  largely  in  the  question  of 
woman  school  suffrage.  The  sub- 
ject was  introduced  by  Miss  Agnes 
Kuleman,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
paper,  and  Miss  Loretta  Lafferty 
continued  the  discussion.  These 
ladies  are  teachers  in  the  Akron 
High  School.  That  the  subject  was 
well    handled   is   evidenced   by  the 


passage  of  the  following  resolution, 
without  a  dissenting  vote: 

liesoived,  That  we  as  an  associalioii 
approve  and  endorse  the  propor^itior 
to  give  to  women  the  ri.t>ht  to  vote  on 
all  queetions  affecting  the  public^ 
^^chool8,  and  to  sit  as  njeniberH  ot 
boards  of  education  and  boards  ot 
school  exaniinern;  and  we  respectfully 
reque.st  our  representatives  in  the  State 
Legislature  to  support  the  measure 
when  it  conien  up  in  that  body. 

— The  program  given  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  Monthly 
was  carried  out  by  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  Association  at  Toledo,  Dec.  i 
and  2.  President  J.  H.  Snyder'> 
inaugural  address  on  *'The  State'.> 
Educational  -Forces"  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  all  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions were  of  such  high  merit 
that  a  member  pronounced  the  meet- 
ing the  best  held  in  twenty  years. 
Superintendents  Bennett,  of  Piqua, 
and  Thomas,  of  Ashland,  were  pres- 
ent and^added  to  the  interest  of  the 
meeting.  Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel,  of  the 
University  of  Wooster,  delivered 
the  evening  lecture  on  **The  Final 
Aim  in  Education."  Commissioner 
O.  T.  Corson  was  missed  by  the 
Association,  and  on  motion  of  Supt. 
Shives  the  following  resolution  was 
sent  him: ''Resolved,  That  the  North- 
western Ohio  Teachers*  .Vssociation, 
now  in  session  at  Toledo,  extends 
to  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  their  frater- 
nal sympathies  in  his  great  bereave- 
ment caused  by  the  death  of  his 
father."  The  committee  on  resolu- 
tions presented  as  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions: 
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fieaolcedy  That  we- are  very  favora- 
bly impressed  with  the  operations  of 
the  Workman  Law,  but  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  it  can  bring  aboiit  the  be>^t 
results  only  when  supplemented  by 
■(?',ompuli^orv  t-ownship  supervision,  and 
we  therefore  ask  for  further  legis- 
lation on  the,  subject,"  which  was 
unarfimously  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 

P/rs.,    N.    K.  Hutchinson,    Toledo; 

'  ricY  Pres,,  J.  E.  Nelson,  Defiance; 

Sec,     Miss     Rose    Clark,    Findlay; 

Treas.,    C.   J.    Biery,   Oak   Harbor; 

Ex.    Com.,  Arthur   Powell,  Marion, 

Warren   Darst,    Ada,  H.  L.    Frank, 

Fostoria.     The  next  meeting  will  be 

held  at   Marion,  Nov.  30   and  Dec. 

1^  1894.  C.  A.  K. 

— The   Columbus  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  has  determined  to   make   an 
experiment  in  the  direction  of  Man- 
ual Training.     Two  plans  were  con- 
sidered:     The    one    involving    the 
erection   of  an    expensive    building 
with   apparatus  to    correspond;   the 
other,  the    use    of    basement  rooms 
and  available  school-rooms,  without 
large    expense,  until  the   success  of 
the    experiment    is     assured.     The 
latter  plan   has  been  adopted,  and 
we  are   indebted   to   Supt.   Shawan 
tor  some   account  of  it,  in  response 
to    our     request.        The     following 
teachers    have  been    employed,   be- 
ginning  January   i,    1894:      Robert 
D.    Simpson,    Shop    Work;    Regina 
Fischer,  Cooking;  Sarah  Breyfogle, 
Sewing.      Brother  Shawan  writes    as 
follows: 

Two  shops  and  two  kitchens  have 
been  fitted   up  in  different  parts  of 


the  city,  convenient  of  access  from 
several    buildings.     The  shop  work 
will  be  limited  to  the  boys  of  the  A 
ami    B   Grammar  grades,    and    the 
cooking   to   the   girls    of   the    same 
grades.     The    plan  is    to  have    the 
girls  of  a  school    take    the    copking 
at  the  same  time  that  the  boys  are 
in  the  shop.     It  is  not  intended  to 
make   the  work   compulsory,  but  to 
offer  it  as   a  privilege  to  those  who 
desire  it,  beginning  at  the  buildings 
nearest    the     respective     shops    or 
kitchens  and  reaching  out   as  facili- 
ties will  allow.     It  is   proposed   to 
give  the  pupils  a  lesson  of  one  hour 
per  week    on    an   average.      If    the 
work  is  appreciated,  new  shops    and 
new    kitchens    will    be   arranged    in 
convenient  locations. 

Sewing  will    be  given  to  the  girls 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and   sixth 
years  in  school.     As  the  teacher  in 
sewing  is  able  to  go  from  room  to 
room,  it   is  proposed  to  extend  her 
work    as  far  as  possible,  beginning 
with  the  schools  centrally  located, 
(living  a  half  hour  to  each  class, she 
will  be  able  to  visit  fifty  classes  per 
week,  which   will    be    taken    as    the 
length    of  time  between   visits.     In 
many  instances,  two  classes   may  be 
put  together   for  recitation,  thus  e-v- 
tending 'her '  influence    to    a   larger 
number  of  schools. 

This  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  our 
plan,  but  sufficiently  comprehensive 
I  think,  to  show  what  we  intend  to 
do.     After  we  get  under  full  sail,  w^ 
shall  expect  a  visit  from  you,  when 
youwill  have  an  opportunity  to  see  oxjir 
wares  and  test  our  delicious  dishes. 
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Among  the  Books. 

A  work  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest to  teachers  is  Object  Lessons 
and  How  to  Give  Them,  by  George 
Ricks,  an  English  School  Inspector. 
Published  bv  D  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  work  consists  of  two 
volumes,  the  first  containing  a  series 
of  excellent  lessons  for  primary 
schools,  and  the  second,  for  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  schools.  The 
primary  series  deals  with  such  sub- 
jects as  color,  form,  weight,  lines, 
angles,  properties  of  objects,  etc. 
The  more  advanced  series  consists 
of  an  admirable  course  of  oral  les- 
sons in  natural  science.  We  un- 
hesitatingly commend  these  books  to 
our  readers.  If  there  are  any  better 
of  their  kind  we  have  not  seen  them. 
Price,  90  cents  a  volume. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nar- 
rated with  Special  Reference  to 
Literature  and  Art.  By  H.  A. 
Guerber,  Lecturer  on  Mythology. 
1 2 mo,  cloth,  428  pages.  ^^1.50. 
American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  have  so 
large  a  place  in  the  literature  and 
art  of  the  world  as  to  make  a  knowl- 
edge of  mythology  a  necessity  for 
all  who  would  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  library  and  the  art  gallery. 
Juiiicious  selection,  thorough  treat- 
ment, pleasing  style,  and  profuse 
illustration  render  this  a  peculiarly 
fascinating  book  to  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  to  the  classical  stu- 
dent-    A  map,    genealogical    table, 


index  of  poetical  quotations,  and  a 
complete  glossary  and  index  are 
features  of  special  value.  The 
volume  is  entitled  to  high  rank  as  a 
work  of  art,  on  account  of  its  many 
fine  full-page  reproductions  of  an-* 
cient  masterpieces  and  noted  modern 
paintings  and  sculpture. 

An  intensely  interesting  study   in 
English  literature  is  a  little  book  by 
Dr.  William    Lyon    Phelps,  of    Yale 
College,  entitled  The  Beginnings  of 
the    English    Romantic    Movement, 
published   by   Ginn  iSc  Co.,  Boston. 
It  covers  the  period  of   English   lit- 
erature  from    1700   to   about    1765, 
and  gives  the  results  of  a  search  for 
the  beginnings  of  romanticism — an- 
other name  for  the  revival  of  the  life 
and   thought  of   the    Middle    Ages, 
and  stands  for  liberalism   in   litera- 
ture.    The  influence  of  Spe^pcer  and 
Gray   in    the    reaction    against    the 
classicism  of  the  Augustan  period  is 
studied  with  considerable  thorough- 
ness,   while    a    long   list    of    minor 
writers  receive  due  attention. 

A  two-book  series  of  arithmetics 
which  cannot  fail  to  attract  wide  at- 
tention is  Atwood's  Complete  Graded 
Arithmetic,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Part  First, 
designed  for  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Grades,  has  at  the  beginning  an  out- 
line course  of  study  in  arithmetic 
for  the  first  five  grades,  followed  by 
well  chosen  exercises  and  problems, 
divided  into  lessons  of  suitable 
length  for  each  day  of  each  terra  in 
the  two  years.  All  definitions,  prin- 
ciples and  rules  are  placed   together 
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in  the  back  part  of  the  book.  In 
the  arrangement  of  bhe  lessons,  no 
special  order  of  topics  is  followed; 
every  lesson  contains  more  or  less 
review  of  previous  work;  and  the 
exercises  are  sufficiently  copious  to 
recjuire  no  supplementing.  The 
same  general  plan  is  followed  in 
Part  Second,  designed  for  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Orades.  In  no 
other  series  is  the  work  so  fully 
planned  pnd  arranged  for  the 
teacher,  leaving  entirely  to  him  the 
method  of  presentation  and  illustra- 
tion, and  the  work  of  seeing  that 
each  lesson  is  well  done.  We  can 
not  endorse  the  course  of  study  laid 
down  for  First  and  Second  Grades, 
in  that  all  the  four  fundamental  op- 
erations are  to  be  carried  on  simul- 
taneously; but  in  other  respects  we 
are  dis^posed  to  commend  these 
books  strongly. 

The  Country  School  in  New  Eng- 
land. Text  and  Illustrations  by  Clif- 
ton Johnson,  Published  by^  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  a  hand- 
some quarto,  in  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
ornamented  sides,  large  clear  letter 
press,  thick  paper,  profusely  and 
finely  illustrated.  It  tells  of  the 
early  school  days,  when  our,  great 
grandfathers  said  their  a,  b,  c's  and 
a-b  abs;  of  how  the  teachers  set  the 
copies  and  * 'mended"  the  quill  pens 
and  '^boarded  round;"  of  the  game 
of  tag,  the  coasting,  snow-balling 
and  other  sports;  also  the  **dunce- 
block,"  the  * 'fools- cap,"  the  ferrule, 
and  other  instruments  of  punish- 
ment.    The  more    modern   wavs  of 


schools  of  to-day  are  also  describeti 
and  illustrated.  The  sketches  are 
true  to  life.  It  is  a  book  which 
Santa  C'laus  would  do  well  to  jot 
down  in  his  note-book. 

T^he  Eighth  Book  of  VergiPs 
.Eneid,  edited  by  John  Tetlow, 
Headmaster  of  the  Boston  Girls* 
High  Schools,  and  published  by 
Ginn  ^:  Co.,  Boston,  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  an  excursion  into 
the  field  of  the  later  books  of  the 
/Eneid.  Besides  the  text  of  Book 
VlIT,  the  volume  contains  an  intro- 
ductory outline  of  the  story  of  the 
first  seven  books,  copious  notes, 
classified  groups  of  words  of  kindred 
etymology,  taken  from  the  text,  and 
a  general  vocabulary. 

The  Ethics  of  Hegel.  Translated 
Selections  from  his  "  Rechtsphilo.so- 
I)hie."  With  an  Introduction.  By 
J.  McBride  Sterrett,  D.  D.  (iinn  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  introduction  contains  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Hegel,  a  chapter 
on  the  relation  of  his  ethics  to  pre- 
vious ethical  thought,  an  exposition 
of  Hegel's  Ethics,  a  list  of  key- 
words, and  an  abstract  of  Hegel's 
Introduction.  The  translations 
from  the  Moral  Philosophy  are 
rather  severely  literal,  requiring 
close  study  to  get  the  thought.  The 
selections  are  suflficiently  full  to  put 
the  student  in  direct  contact  with 
the  text  of  the  author  and  give  him 
something  of  his  spirit;  and  thi^s 
method  is  better  than  the  more 
prevalent  one  of  information  about 
an  author  and  his  writings. 
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COiMPILED    BY    SUPT.   B. 
PART    II. 

The  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  health  of  each  generation 
must  be  so  cared  for  as  to  ensure 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
health   of  posterity. —  G,   F,  Stout, 

Our  American  education,  if  it  is 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple must  be  wholly-  on  the  side  of 
that  morality  which  has  truth  for  its 
basis;  it  must  stand  for  law  and  or- 
der and  decency;  its  instruction 
must  first  know  and  then  practice 
and  xXiexiieach  those  external, immu- 
table principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manent republican    liberty. — Henry 

The  schools  hereafter  must  assign 
a  larger  place  to  the  instruction  of 
morals.  Lessons  must  be  given  cal- 
culated   to  make   the  children    and 
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youth  of  our  land  honest  and  up- 
right, as  well  as  active  members  of 
the  body   politic. —  W,  E.  Sheldon. 

Ethical  instruction  ought  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  all  school  train- 
ing. It  should  enter  into  the  daily 
class  work,  into  every  variety  of  rec- 
itation, into  the  questions  of  man- 
agement and  discipline,  and  espe- 
cially be  illustrated  by  the  charac- 
ter, example  and  daily  life  of  the 
teacher.  —  W.  E,  Sheldon, 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  not  the 
training  of  the  mind  alone,  but  the 
training  of  the  man;  the  forming, 
ennobling,  and  enriching  of  man- 
hood. — E.  E,   White. 

In  the  public  school  for  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  whole  people,  moral 
character  must  ever  stand  before  in- 
tellectual culture. — E,  E.   White. 

Moral   education    resolves    itself 
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into  training  the  will  to  act  firmly  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  con- 
science.—y.  Z>.  MorrdL 

Moral  training,  or  character 
training  is  regarded  in  a  higher  sense 
than  the  mere  training. of  the  intelli- 
gence.— J,  M.  Greenwood, 

The  intellectual  and  moral  growth 
of  our  children  must  go  hand  in 
hand;  otherwise  their  education  is 
shallow  and  fragmentary,  and  often 
proves  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 
—  Cardinal  Gibbons, 

The  cultivation  of  moral  habits 
should  be  carried  on  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect. — Hon,  J,  W, 
Dickinson, 

Knowledge  is  valuable  only  as  it 
is  translated  into  conduct. — Lucy 
Wheelock, 

It  is  to  the  intellectual  that  most 
of  our  efforts  as  teachers  have  thus 
far  been  directed,  whereas  the  moral 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
to  the  man  and  state,  and  it  is  illog- 
ical, suicidal  for  a  state  to  educate 
the  intellects  of  children  and  have 
their  morals  untrained.— rC.  B,  Gil- 
bert, 

That  system  of  instruction  is  es- 
pecially defective  which  cultivates 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  neg- 
lects the  training  of  the  affections 
and  moral  feelings.  —  Tate, 

The  btTsiness  of  a  schoolmaster  no 
less  than  that  of  a  parish  minister, 
is  the  cure  of  souls. — Dr,  Arnold, 

The  first  requisite  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character  is  some  system  of 
authority  or  law. — Anon, 


Whatever  strengthens  the  will  to 
resist  evil  and  to  do  good  is  moral 
training.  —  J,  M,  Greenwood. 

The  function  of  mbral  instruction 
is  to  explicate  in  clear  statements, 
fit  to  be  grasped  by  the  intellect, the 
laws  of  duty  which  underlie  habits. 
— Felix  Adler, 

The  best  ideas  on  the  moral  train- 
ing of  the  young  are  in  favor  of  the 
right  development  of  the  mind  as 
an  intellect,  as  the  only  solid  foun- 
dation for  good  morals. — Hon,  J.  W. 
Dickinson, 

The  function  of  moral  instruction 
is  to  clinch  habits. — Felix  Adler, 

The  basis  of  education  is  to  de- 
velop   the   will,    and   ipso  facto    to 
form  a  subject  capable  of  morality. 
— Guyau, 

The  most  effective  moral  training 
is  that  which  forms  habits  of  doing 
and  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid 
others,  one's  fellow  pupils  and  the 
teacher — in  doing  reasonable  deeds. 
— Dr,  Harris, 

Moral  education  is  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  education. — Adler*s  J^re- 
face. 

Good  habits  even  partially  fixed, 
result  in  right  tendencies, — a  great 
gain:  and  the  trained  attention  in- 
volves a  will  under  discipline, — the 
beginning  of  self-control.  —  ^«//fQ^ 
Methods, 

Conscious  will  is  the  only  trui 
basis  of  moral  action,  while  weak 
ness  of  will  is  the  greatest  enemy  oi 
moral    culture.—/.-  M.   GreeffLuoot 
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To  strengthen  the  will  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  person  of  weak  will 
the  power  to  think  connectedly,  and 
especially  to  reach  an  end  by  long 
and  complex  trains  of  means. — 
Felix   Adler, 

We  should  never  forget  that  chil- 
dren possess  the  capacity  for  moral 
development  from  the  outset. — 
Felix  Adler. 

All  education  should  be  directed 
to  convince  the  child  that  he  is  capa- 
ble of  good  and  incapable  of  evil, 
in  order  to  render  him  actually  so. — 
Guyau. 

Every  good  school  is  a  system  of 
moral  training  from  beginning  to 
end. — Pres.  L.  R,  Fiske, 

All  teaching  and  training  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  formation  of  good  or 
bad  habits. — Parker. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good 
school  is  a  good  tone,  a  wholesome 
moral  atmosphere,  a  well-directed, 
well-lived  life, so  that  the  child  con- 
tinuously practices  the  virtues  that 
he  will  need  after  he  has  left  school. 
— C  B.  Gilbert, 

The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  should  be  such  as  to 
encourage  moral  refinement;  it 
should  possess  a  sunny  climate  in 
which  meanness  and  vulgarity  can- 
not live. — Felix  Adler. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has 
an  immense  effect  on  character.  If 
it  is  all  the  right  kind,  a  beneficial 
effect;  if  not,  a  most  pernicious 
one. — Pelix  Adler. 


The  teacher  should  take  the  ut- 
most care  that  an  absolutely  un- 
tainted moral  atmosphere  invests 
the  school.  Let  the  boy  see  that 
right  and  justice  pervade  all  its 
management;  let  him  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  school  and  its  regula- 
tions are  a  part  of  his  country,  and 
that  disorder  or  disobedience  is 
treason. — -/.  IV.  Mac  Donald.     ^ 

The  habit  of  loyalty  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  a  school,  accom- 
panied by  a  desire  to  promote  its 
welfare,  must  be  cultivated  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  as  a  preparation 
for  good  citizenship. — Hon.  J.  W. 
Dickinson. 

The  school  is  to  furnish  incen- 
tives to  virtues  and  opportunities 
for  its  practice. — Lucy  Wheelock. 

The  mere  working  of  what  may 
be  called  the  school  machinery 
tends  to  inculcate  habits  of  order, 
punctuality  and  the  like.  — Felix 
Adler. 

The  relations  of  school  life  and 
the  various  exercises  of  the  schools 
provide  favorable  occasions  for  the 
development  of  the  moral  nature  of 
the   child.—  Hon.  J.   W.  Dickinson. 

Every  study  the  child  pursues 
furnishes  a  hundred  and  one  oppor- 
tunities to  send  home  a  moral  shaft 
that  will  penetrate  all  the  deeper 
because  it  comes  unexpected,  and 
catches  him  off  his  guard.  —/.  IV. 
Mac  Donald. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  sin- 
gle one  of  the  ordinary  branches  of 
instruction,     which      when     rightly 
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viewed  is  not  surrounded  by  a  moral 
photosphere. — Felix  AdUr. 

For  the  training  of  the  moral  na- 
tures of  the  children  in  our  schools, 
no  new  machinery  is  needed,  no 
new  course  need  be  added  to  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  curricula.  —  C. 
B.  Gilbert, 

There  are  manifold  opportunities 
in  every  school  for  influencing  the 
moral  life. — Felix  Adler, 

Often  some  incident  of  school 
life  furnishes  a  lesson  whose  influ- 
ence in  a  particular  direction  could 
never  be  equaled  by  a  formal  les- 
son.— James  S.  BarrelL 

In  every  school  there  exists  a  pub- 
lic opinion  among  the  scholars  by 
which  they  are  affected  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  by  the  words  of 
their  superiors. — Felix  Adler. 

The  tactful  master  will  direct  his 
chief  attention  to  shaping  and  im- 
proving the  public  opinion  among 
his  pupils,  while  at  the  same  Hme 
interfering  as  little  as  possible  with 
their  freedom. — Felix  Adler, 

The  principal  duties  of  childhood 
are:  Obedience  to  parents,  love 
and  kindness  toward  brothers  and 
sisters,  a  proper  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  servants,  and  kindness  to- 
ward animals. — Felix  Adler, 

The  first  object  of  a  mother  in  ed- 
ucating her  little  child  must  be  the 
enforcement  of  obedience. —  Miss 
Lew  ell. 

The  first  principle  of  education 
worthy  of  the  name  is  obedience  or 
submission  to  authority.  —Kay, 


The  first  point  to  be  attended  to 
in  moral  training,  a  point  of  all  oth- 
ers of  the  highest  importance,  and 
which,  if  successfully  attained,  ren- 
ders everything  comparatively  easy, 
is  obedience. — Dr,  Halton, 

The  first  stage  in  the  growth  of 
character  is  a  habit  of  obedience. — 
Anon, 

In  the  education  of  children,  love 
is  first  to  be  instilled,  and  out  of 
love  obedience  is  to  be  educed. — 
Coleridge, 

The  first  lesson  we  have  to  teach 
our  children  is  to  obey,  and  we  are 
worthless  as  teachers,  if  we  cannot 
teach  that  lesson. — C,  E,  Rigg, 

The  habit  of  yielding  to  rules  may 
be  implanted  in  the  child  even  in 
the  cradle. — Felix  Adler, 

Teach  your  child  to  obey  and  you 
give  him  the  most  precious  lesson 
that   can    be   given   to    a    child.  — 

« 

George  McDonald, 

Will  springs  from  obedience;  to 
obey  gives  the  power  to  will. — 
Vonet, 

The   acts  of  obedience  which    a 
wise   and   efficient    school    govern- 
ment requires,  will  train  the  pupil  to 
thoughtful  consideration  of  his  con- 
duct and  to    the  habit  of  self-con- 
trol.— Hon,  J,   W,  Dickinson, 

Sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a 
habit;  sow  a  habit  and  you  reap 
character;  sow  character  and  you 
reap    destiny. — Anon, 

By  doing  good  actions  we  become 
good  ourselves. — Rousseau, 
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It  is  in  doing  good  that  one  be- 
comes good. — Rousseau, 

It  is  only  by  the  practice  of  mo- 
rality, by  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculties  that  men  are  made  moral. 
—Kay. 

It  is  by  doing  just  things  that  we 
become  just,  by  doing  temperate 
things  temperate,  by  doing  brave 
things  brave. — Aristotle. 

It  is  by  doing  that  we  learn  to  do; 
by  overcoming  that  we  learn  to  over- 
come; by  obeying  reason  and  con- 
science that  we  learn  to  obey;  and 
every  right  act  which  we  cause  to 
spring  out  of  pure  principles, 
whether  by  authority,  precept,  or 
example,  will  have  a  greater  weight 
in  the  formation  of  character  than 
all  the  theory  in  the  world.— y.  D, 
Morell. 

Virtue  is  to  be  acquired  by  the 
performance  of  simple  acts  of  virtue. 
— Lucy  Wheelock, 

Character  is  not  built,  it  grows; 
and  it  grows  through  exercise  usu- 
ally unconscious. — C.  B,  Gilbert. 

Not  by  precept  though  heard 
daily;  not  by  example  unless  it  is 
followed;  but  only  by  action,  often 
caused  by  the  related  feeling,  can  a 
moral  be  formed. — Spencer. 

It  is  by  writing  that  one  learns  to 
write;  it  is  by  painting  and  drawing 
that  one  learns  to  draw  and  paint; 
it  is  by  practicing  virtue  that  one 
learns  it  and  grows  perfect  in  it. — 
R.  kelson. 

As  you  learn    to   walk    only   by 


walking,  to  leap  by  leaping,  and  to 
fence  by  fencing,  so  you  can  learn 
to  live  nobly  only  by  acting  nobly 
on  every  occasion  that  presents  it- 
self.— Blackie. 

The  natural  desire  and  the  ability 
to  imitate  render  the  education  of 
the  young  possible,  and  magnify  the 
importance  of  a  good  living  exam- 
ple.— Hon.  J.   W.  Dickinson. 

Example  is  the  strongest  and 
most  prevailing  motive,  as  it  strikes 
upon  that  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  spring  of  human  ac- 
tion— the  natural  love  of  imitation. 
— D.  J.  Brown. 

Habits  of  attention,  reflection,  ap- 
plication, industry,  virtue  and  piety 
are  better  inculcated  by  example 
than  by  precept. — Tate. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  teach 
truth;  the  teacher  must  be  true,pos- 

itively,  literally,  universally   true. — 

T.    IVyse. 

No  one  should  be  at  the  head 
of  a  school  who  is  not  a  moral  man 
or  woman. — Rres.  L.  R.  Fiske. 

The  personality  of  the  master  of 
the  school  is  the  chief  factor  of 
moral  influence  in  it. — Felix  Adler, 

The  one  thing  greater  than  all 
others  that  the  school  can  do  for  the 
cause  of  morality  is  to  place  over 
their  pupils  teachers  whose  lives  il- 
lustrate what  they  would  have  the 
pupils  become. — -J.  W.  Mac  Donald. 

The  silent  influence  of  noble, 
manly  goodness  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated,    and    makes  text-books   on 
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mprality  a  needless  incumbrance. — 
/.   W.  MacDonald.  , 

The  mere  habit  of  carrying  one- 
self well  does  much  more  for  the 
education  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments than  any  amount  of  teaching 
and  lectures  in  which  this  simple 
fact  is  ignored. — Pestalozzi, 

The  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  a 
model  person,  worthy  of  imitation. 
If  this  supposition  accords  with  the 
facts,  the  pupils  will  be  subject  to 
the  molding  influences  of  a  good  ex- 
ample.— Hon.  J.   W.  Dickinson. 

The  teacher's  life  and  conversa- 
tion should  in  all  respects  become 
the  living  form  and  embodiment  of 
his  precepts. — Tate, 

The  teacher  must  educate  the 
moral  faculties  of  his  pupils  by  his 
example  as  well  as  by  his  precepts. 
—Tate. 

The  true  moral  teacher  is  one 
who  teaches  by  his  acts.— y.  M. 
Greenwood. 

The  teacher  should  in  all  things 
be  an  example  to  her  pupils  in  hon- 
esty and  truthfulness.  —  Tate. 

When  you  teach  morals,  of  all 
things  never  forget  that  your  words 
will  go  no  farther  than  your  own 
life  carries  them.  Back  of  the 
teacher  is  the  man,  and  what  he  is 
and  not  what  he  professes  to  be  will 
always  determine  the  force  of  his 
words. — Samuel  B.  Capen. 

When  a  child's  heart  has  been 
touched  the  consequences  will  be 
great  for  the  development  and  en- 
tire moral  character. — Pestalozzi. 


Theory  and  doctrine,  the  inculca- 
tion of  laws  and  propositions,  will 
never  of  themselves  lead  to  the*uni- 
form  habit  of  right  action. — J.  D. 
Morell. 

Well-timed  examples  or  illustra- 
tions will  have  far  more  influence  in 
developing  the  character  of  children 
than  abstract  rules  or  precepts. — 
Tate. 

Drawing  fine  pictures  of  virtue  in 
one's  mind  is  so  far  from  necessar-  , 
ily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a 
habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs 
himself,  that  it  may  even  harden  the 
mind  in  a  contrary  course,  and  ren- 
der it  gradually  more  insensible. — 
Butler. 

Moral  training  is  not  taught  with 
much  effect  by  lectures  or  set  les- 
sons on  morals. — J.  M.  Greenwood. 

Instruction  in  character-building 
cannot  be  given  properly  by  the 
formal  statement  of  a  few  inert  for- 
mulas or  solemn  maxims,  or  even  by- 
special  exhortations.  It  should 
blossom  out,  and  its  influence  per- 
meate all  parts  of  the  schools. —  W, 
E.  Sheldon. 

Regularity  is  favorable  to  moral- 
ity.— Felix  Adler. 

Manual  work  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  aids  in  training  the  moral 
faculties  and  the  will. — Miss  E.  ^. 
Kenyon. 

Occupation  is  always  and  every- 
where the  foe  of  evil. — Lucy  Wk^cl^ 
ock. 

The  habit  of  independent  deliber- 
ation   before  making    a    choice       is. 
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most  favorable  to  good  morals.  To 
create  such  a  habit  is  the  constant 
aim  of  the  intelligent  teacher.  — Hon. 
J.  IV >  Dickinson, 

The  habit  of  committing  pro- 
verbs or  golden  sayings  to  memory 
without  a  previous  analysis  of  their 
meaning  serves  no  good  purpose 
whatever. — Felix  Adler. 

The  value  of  proverbs  is  that  they 
serve   as  pegs    in    the    memory    to 
-  which  long  trains  of  moral  reflection 
can  be  attached. — Felix  Adler, 

No  duty  should  be  exacted  with- 
out a  reason.  —  Tate, 

We  should  speak  in  the  *  child's 
bearing  only  of  those  lesser  forms  of 
,evil,  physical  or  moral,  with  which 
it  is  already  acquainted,  but  exclude 
all  those  forms  of  evil  which  lie  be- 
yond its  present  experience. — Felix 
Adler. 

The  surest  way  to  keep  children 
from  evil  is  to  fill  their  minds  with 
that  which  is  good  and  beautifu]^  — 
fames  S.  Barrell. 


Teach  a  child  that  success  in  get- 
ting on  is  the  supreme  object  of  all 
his  efforts;  teach  him  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  right  suc- 
cess, practically  ignore  duty  as  the 
guide  of  every  step  in  life,  and  then 
why  should  you  wonder  if  the  re- 
sult of  your  fine  system  of  educa- 
tion proved  to  be  the  making  of  a 
successful  or  unsuccessful  rogue? — 
The  Churchman, 

Time  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
formation  of  child  morality,  and 
should  not  proceed  by  revolution, 
but  rather  as  nature  does,  by  uni- 
form evolution  — Guyau. 

All  the  rules  of  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  all  the  facts  of  science, 
may  be  forgotten  and  the  man  or 
woman  remain  worthy  persons;  but 
integrity,  the  power  to  be  right  and 
to  do  right, must  never  be  forgotten. 
— J,  M,  Greenwood, 

When  the  public  school  fails  to 
include  in  its  lessons  the  binding 
force  of  conscience  and  responsibil- 
ity, it  will  perish  through  its  own 
unguided  momentum.  —  Henry  Sabin. 
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Theory  and  Practice.  i.  Of 
what  teachers'  associations  and  read- 
ing circles  are  you  a  member?  2. 
Outline  what  you  regard  as  proper 
school  incentives.  3.  How  can 
inattention  be  overcome?  4.  In 
your  own  estimate  of  your  own  fit- 
ness as  a  teacher,  what  do  you  re- 
gard  as  your  strong  points?     Your 


weak  points?  5.  Make  a  careful 
review  of  some  good  work  on  peda- 
gogy which  you  have  read. 

Psychology,  i.  Name  the  three 
primary  divisions  of  the  mind,  and 
give  an  outline  (divisions  and  sub- 
divisions) of  the  first  division.  2-3. 
Distinguish  between  soul  and  spirit 
and  show  how  the  former  influences. 
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controls  and  wields  the  body.  4-5. 
What  is  consciousness?  Show  in 
how  many  ways  it  is  exercised.  6. 
What  is  a  judgment?  How  is  a 
judgment  formed?  7.  Define. ex- 
ternal or  sense-perception.  What 
are  its  essential  conditions?  8.  Dis- 
tinguish  between  external  and  ac- 
quired perception.  9.  Describe 
how  a  knowledge  of  .psychology  may 
aid  a  teacher  in  primary  instruction. 
10.  To  what  extent  have  you  made 
psychology  a  study?  The  following 
may  be  substituted  for  *'No.  2-3," 
if  preferred:  Is  psychology  studied 
by  inductive  or  deductive  methods? 
Fully  illustrate. 

Orthography.  i.  Write  cor- 
rectly: Bachanal,  bouquet ^  billious, 
bar  ouch,  bandana,  cemetary,  confection' 
ary^codisiUySicatrice^deduceable.  2.  In- 
dicate the  correct  pronunciation  of: 
Fallacy,  contumely,  flaccid,  herculean, 
inquiry.  3.  Prefix  ad  to  the  fol- 
lowing root-words  to  makq  English 
words:  Here,  cede,  fix,  lure,  range, 
Explain  fully  this  process  4.  Dis- 
tinguish between  the  nature  and  the 
power  of  a  letter.  Write  three 
words  which  contain  substitutes  for 
a  long.  5.  Write  the  rule  for  plu- 
ralizing  such  words  as  father-in-law 
and  mercy, 

English  Grammar.  Designate 
clearly  the  function  and  grammat- 
ical relation  of  all  the  dependent 
clauses   in   the  following  quotation: 

'^.^s  far  as  my  memory  can  re- 
turn back  into  my  past  life,  before  I 
knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing 
what  the  world,  or  glories,  or  busi- 


ness of  it  were,  the  natural  affec- 
tions of  my  soul  gave  a  secret  bent 
of  aversion  from  them,  as  some 
plants  are  said  to  turn  away  from  . 
others,  by  antipathy  imperceptible 
to  themselves,  and  inscrutable  to 
man's  understanding," 

Parse   the  italicised  words  in   the 
following: 
"There's  Holmes,  who  is  matchless 

among  you  for  wit — 
A   Leyden-jat    always    fjull-charged, 

from  which  flit 
The  electrical  tingles  of  hit  after  hit. 
His  are  just  the  tine  hands,  too,  to 

weave  you  a  lyric 
Full  of  fancy,  fan,  feeling,  or  spiced 

with  satiric 
In  so  kindly  a  measure  that  nobody 

knows 
What  to  do  but  just  join  the  laugh, 
friends  and  foes. 

Tell  what  you  know  about  the 
subjunctive  mode  and  illustrate  its 
various  uses. 

Rhetoric,      i.      Define   rhetoric 
and  name  several  of   the  early  rhet- 
oricians.    Show  how  grammar  and 
rhetoric  are  related.      2.     What  is  a 
rhetorical  figure?     Name  the  figures 
in    the    following    quotations:      He 
was  swamped   in  the  meshes  of  his 
argument.     We  were  ever  from   the 
cradle  bred  together.     Life  bears  us 
on   like    the    current   of   a    mighty- 
river.     Storms  shall  sob  themselves 
to  sleep.     The  waves  rolled  moun- 
tain high.     3.      Exemplify  periodic 
and  non-periodic  sentences.   4.    De- 
scribe the  simple,  elegant,  and  sut>- 
lime  styles  of  composition.    5.     Dis- 
tinguish between  ambiguity  and  ob- 
scurity of  style.   6.    Define  allegory. 
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personification,  apostrophe,  meta- 
phor, and  distinguish  between  fable 
and  parable.  7.  Illustrate  the  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  synonymy  in  the 
study  of  rhetoric.  8.  Name  the 
parts  of  a  regular  discourse. 

Logic,  i.  What  is  Logic?  What 
are  Intuitive  Faculties?  What  are 
Discursive  Faculties?  2.  'Of  what 
does  Pure  Logic  treat?  Applied 
Logic?  3.  What  is  Reasoning? 
What  is  meant  by  immediate  infer- 
ence? Define  its  opposite.  4. 
What  is  a  Fallacy*?  Into  what  two 
classes  are  Fallacies  divided?  De- 
fine each.  5.  What  is  Deductive 
Reasoning?  Inductive?  Analog- 
ical? Which  is  least  certain?  Which 
is  most  useful? 

English  Literature.  1-2.  Say 
what  you  know  about  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Germanic  tribes 
whose  language  formed  the  basis  of 
the  English  language.  3.  What  do 
you  know  about  the  growth  of  the 
English,  language  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries?  4-5.  Show 
by  description  that  you  have  read 
at  least  two  productions  of  each  of 
the  following  writers:  George  El- 
iot, John  Ruskin,  Jonathan  Swift, 
James  A.  Froude,  Thomas  Carlyle. 
6.  To  what  extent  have  you  read 
Lowell,  Irving,  Saxe,  Emerson, 
Bryant?  7-8.  Give  as  complete  a 
list  of  the  works  of  Hawthorne  as 
you  can.  Describe  your  choice  of  his 
productions.  9-10.  What  distin- 
guished English  and  American  writ- 
ers have  died  within  the    last  two 


years?      Give    their  characteristics. 
If  preferred^   the  following   may  be 
substituted  for   **No.    6:"     Give  an 
outline  of  either  of    Shakespeare's 
historic  plays. 

Latin.  Translate  into  good  Eng- 
lish: Ex  his  omnibus  longe  sunt 
humanissimi  qui  Cantium  incolunt, 
quae  regio  est  Maritimi  omnis,neque 
•multum  a  Gallics  differunt  consue- 
tudine.  Interiores  plerique  fru- 
menta  non  serunt,  sed  lacte  et  carne 
vivunt,  pellibusque  sunt  vestiti. 
Omnes  vero  se  Britanni  vitro  in- 
ficiunt,  quod  caeruleum  eflScit  col- 
orum,  atque  hoc  horridiores  sunt  in 
puga  adspectu;  capilloque  sunt  in 
promisso  atque  omni  parte  corporis 
rosa  praetu  caput  et  labrum  su- 
perius.  2.  Give*  construction  of 
longe,  consuetudine,  pellibus,  rosa, 
3.  Give  Latin  sentences  using  Cum 
as  causal  and  as  concessive.  4.  Con- 
struct Latin  sentences  to  illustrate 
sequence  of  tenses.  5.  Translate 
into  good  Latin  the  sentences: 
{a)  I  know  that  this  has  been  done. 
(It)  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  be  safe. 
{c)  We  ought  to  read  the  poets. 
(d)  This  seems  (to  be)  a  suitable 
place  for  planting  a  tree.  9.  Write  a 
list  of  Latin  books  which  you  have 
read,  and  give  a  concise  statement 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  classics. 

German,  i.  Compare  the  in- 
flection of  the  German  noun  with 
that  of  the  English.  2.  Show  how 
you  teach  the  gender  of  German 
nouns.  Give  whatever  rules  you 
may  have  for  determining  the  gen- 
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der.  3.  Name  and  specify  the 
definite  and  indefinite  relative  pro- 
nouns. Illustrate  their  uses  in  Ger- 
man sentences.  4.  Conjugate  the 
verb  haben  through  the  indicative 
and  s\ibjunctive  modes,  future  and 
future  perfect  tenses.  5.  Decline 
the  adjective  schUcht  in  connection 
with  the  word  Wdn.  6.  Translate 
into  English:  **Ich  begreife  nicht," 
sprach  der  Weiszdorn,  **warum  mir 
Jeder  aus  dem  Wege  geht.  Ich  habe 
ganz  gewisz  noch  nie  jemanden  vor- 
saetzlich  etwas  zu  Leide  gethan;  auch 
habe  ich  schon  oft  gehoert,  wie  man 
meine  weiszen  Blueten  und  meine 
gruenen  Blaetter  ruehmte."  7.  Trans- 
late into  German:  A  blind  man 
who  possessed  a  large  sum  of  money, 
determined,  for  fear  of  being  rob- 
bed, to  hide  his  money  where  no 
one  could  find  it.  Accordingly  he 
went  by  night  into  his  garden  and 
buried  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
large  tree.  But  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors had  watched  him  at  his  work, 
and  the  next  night  he  dug  it  up  and 
carried  it  off. 

United  States  History,  i.  Show 
how  our  National  Government  has 
become  more  centralized  through 
war,  legislation,  judicial  interpreta- 
tion, and  general  consent.  2.  What 
three  financial  measures  did  Mr. 
Hamilton  recommend  to  the  first 
Congress?  Explain  each.  3.  Com- 
pare the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798  with  the  at- 
tempted work  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. In  what  were  they  simi- 
lar?    4.     Upon    what   grounds    did 


Mr.  Clay  and  others  urge  thb  war  of 
1812?  Summarize  the  results  of  the 
war.  5.  Give  a  brief  but  exact 
history  of  the  tariff  question  in 
America.  6.  According  to  your 
best  judgment,  what  are  the  really 
great  contributions  America  has 
given  the  world  during  its  two  and 
three-fourths  centuries  of  permanent 
occupancy?  7.  Make  out  a  good 
course  of  American  history  reading 
for  adults. 

General  History,     i.     Give  an 
analysis  of  Greelc  mind  as  it  is  re- 
vealed to   us  in  art,  literature,  law, 
etc.     2.     Give  a  tolerably  full  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  civil  wars.     3. 
Assign  to  the  early  Germanic  tribes 
and    the    latter    Germanic    natiens 
their    proper   place  in   history.     4. 
Indicate  with  some  accuracy  the  de- 
velopment of  the   Christian  Church 
during  its  -first   four  centuries.     5. 
What  were   the  English  civil  wars?  . 
How  did  they  influence  the  English 
Constitution?       The    Church?       6. 
Give  a  historv  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire.      How  rank  with  Germany?   7. 
What  are  the   really  great  questions 
now  demanding  settlement  in   each 
of  the  nations  of  England, Germany^ 
France,  Italy  and  the  U.  S.? 

Civil  Government,  i.  When 
was  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  adopted?  By  what  had  it 
been  preceded?  In  the  Constitution 
there  is  provision  for  how  many  and 
what  departments  of  government? 
How  many  departments  had  there 
been  theretofore?  2.  By  whom  are 
the  United  States  Senators  selected. 
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How  many  are  there  at  present?  Why 
are  there  not  %%?  When  is  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  State  authorized  to  appoint  a 
United  States  Senator?  3.  Compare 
the  qualifications  which  constitute 
eligibility  to  be  a  United  States 
Senator,  Representative  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  4.  Of 
what  officers  does  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  government  of 
the  State*  of  Ohio  consist?  On  what 
day  of  the  week  and  month  are  they 
elected?  In  what  order  would 
the  executive'  succession  be  in  case 
of  vacancy?  5.  Name  the  chief 
officers  of  a  county.  Of  a  township. 
Of  a  city. 

Political  Economy,     i.     Define 
economics  as  a  science.     2-3.     De- 
scribe   the  difference   between    the 
physiocratic  and  mercantile  schools 
of    economic    science.     4-5.     Who 
was   Adam   Smith?     What  place  do 
his  doctrines  now  hold  in  political 
economy?     6.     Give  a  comprehen- 
sive  definition  of  wealth,  of  value, 
of  commodity.     7.    What  is  money? 
What   is    its  natural   fimction?     8. 
Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  three 
laws  of  supply  and  demand?     9-10. 
What,    in    your    opinion,     are    the 
causes    of    the     present    monetary 
stringency?     The  remedy? 

Geography,  i.  Make  out  an 
outline  of  the  important  "facts"  to 
be  taught  to  class  studying  New 
England  geography.  2.  Where 
ire  ttie  waste  areas  of  North  Amer- 
ica? Oive  causes  of  each.  3.  De- 
scribe   -Australia.     Is  it  an  island  or 


a  continent?  Why?  4.  What  con- 
ditions of  nature  favor  the  highest 
race  development?  (Give  your  au- 
thority.) 5.  Discuss  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  as  connected 
with  the  earth's  form,  motions,  sta- 
bility, etc.  6.  What  are  some  of 
the  best  modern  methods  used  in 
teaching  this  branch? 

Physiology,  i.  Define:  Physi- 
ology, anatomy,  biology.  2.  Write 
upon  the  topic  ventilation,  (*)  neces- 
sity of,  (^)  proper  plans,  y^)  general 
principles  governing  all  rules  and 
methods  of  ventilation.  3.  Make 
a  drawing  to  show  how  the  mitral 
valves  permit  the  flow  of  blood  in 
one  direction  and  prevent  its  flow  in 
the  other.  4.  What  is  vaccina- 
tion? Who  discovered  it?  When? 
What  is  proper  vaccination?  5.  De- 
scribe the  osmose  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  lungs.  6.  Locate 
the  diaphragm,  the  pericardium,  the 
ulna,  the  pancreas,  the  pylorus.  7. 
Give  anatomy,  phys^iology,  and  hy- 
giene of  the  organ  of  vision. 

Zoology,  i.  Who  was  Darwin? 
Huxley?  Elliott  Cones?  Agassiz? 
Audubon?  2.  What  is  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution?  3.  Define  the 
terms :  Biology,  zoology,  pro  tozoan, 
vertebrata,  molusca.  4.  Distin- 
guish between  minerals  and  organ- 
ized bodies,  and  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  organized  bodies? 
5.*  What  is  protoplasm?  6.  What 
are  mammals?  marsupials?  amphib- 
ians? 7.  What  are  some  of  the 
evidences  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
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evolution?     8.     Classify    the    frog, 
the  bat,  the  seal,  the  crow. 

Botany,  i.  Name  all  the  parts 
of  a  flower.  Show  their  proper  po- 
sitions by  a  drawing.  2.  Classify 
leaves  Q)  as  to  duration,  (*)  as  to 
position,  (")  as  to  insertion,  (*)  as  to 
■division,  (^)  as  to  margin,  (®)  as  to 
base  appendages.  -Mention  other 
characteristics  not  included  in  the 
above  classifications.  3.  Define: 
Vernation,  inflorescence,  aestivation. 
Name  the  four  principal  plans  of  aes- 
tivation or  show  them  by  a  drawing. 
4.  Name  the  three  parts  of  the 
stamen.  Of  the  pistil.  5.  De- 
scribe the  process  of  grafting  and 
budding.  How  do  we  get  the 
dwarf  varieties  of  fruit  trees?  Dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  exogens 
and  endogens,  (^)  as  seen  in  the  dry 
stems,  ('^)  as  shown  in  the  full 
grown  plant,  (')  as  shown  by  the 
germination,  (*)  as  seen  in  the  seed. 
7.  What  part  of  what  plant  pro- 
duces opium?  Linen?  Cork?  Cot- 
ton? Turpentine?  8.  What  is 
veneering?  W^hat  is  peat?  9.  Name 
20  different  kinds  of  trees  growing 
in  your  own  locality.  10.  Who 
was  Darwin?     Who  was  Agassiz? 

Physics.  Explain  the  terms  vol- 
ume, mass,  and  density,  as  used  in 
Phvsics.  2.  Describe  Torricelli's 
experiment.  What  is  meant  by  a 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres?  3. 
Give  the  rule  for  calculating  liquid 
pressure  against  the  sides  of  a  co*n- 
taining  vessel.  4.  Define  energy. 
State  and  illustrate  the  difference 
between   kinetic    and    potential  en- 


^'■^y*  5-  ^  ^^  o^  platinum  weighs 
330  g.  in  air,  315  g.  in  water,  and 
303  g.  in  sulphuric  acid.  Find  the 
specific  gravities  {a)  of  the  ball;  (Jf) 
of  the  acid.  6.  Define  the  terms 
caloric^  latent  heat,  horse-power, 
volt,  and  ohm.  7.  Explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  musical  scale.  8. 
Give  the  law  of  refraction  of  light. 
What  is  the  cause  of  refraction?  9. 
Determine  the  temperature  of  the 
air  when  the  velocity  of  sound  is 
I.,  150  feet  per  second.  10.  De- 
scribe the  Leyden  jar,  and  explain 
its  action. 

Chemistry,      i.   Define  chemism, 
cohesion,  valence,   combustion,  and 
isomeric  compounds.    2.   What  per- 
cent   of  potassium   chlorate  is  oxy- 
gen?    3.     Describe  your  method  of 
preparing  ammonia.     Represent  the 
reaction.     4.     What    is    the    differ- 
ence between  sublimation   and  dis- 
tillation?    5.    How  much  nitric  acid 
can  be  formed  from  50   kilos  of  so- 
dium nitrate?     6.     Give  the  chem- 
ical formula  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing  compounds:       Sulphuric    acid, 
chalk,  calomel,   silver  nitrate,  alco- 
hol, nitre,sal-ammoniac,  lime,  cane- 
sugar  and  starch.      7.      Define  acids 
and  bases.     How  are  acids  and  salts 
named?       8.       Describe     Bunsen's 
burner.   Why  does  it  give  great  heat 
and  little  light?     9.     A  mass  of  gas 
at  15'^  C.  and  762""  pressure  occu- 
pies 94*;  what  will  be  its   volume  at 
25 °C.    and    758"""     pressure?       10. 
Describe     Bessemer*s     process      of 
making  steel. 

Geology,     i.     Who   wrote    Old 
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Red    Sandstone?       Who     was     Sir 
Charles   Lyell?      Who    was    Dana? 
Name   two    or    more   good    school 
texts  in  Geology.     2.     Give  briefly 
the  surface  geology  of  your  own  lo- 
cality as   shown  in  streams,  bluffs, 
R.  R.  cuts,   shafts,    mines,   etc.     3. 
Describe  the  formation  of  our  coal- 
j      fields,  and  explain  the  causes  for  the 
'      difference   between   anthracite    and 
bituminous  coal.       What    kind    of 
I      coal  might  with  propriety  be  called 
natural  coke?     Why?     4.     What  do 
fossil  remains  in  the  rocks  show  (^) 
I     as  to  the  age  of  our  earth,  (*)  as  to  the 
evolution  from  lower  forms  of  life 
to  higher?     5.     How   do    you    ac- 
count for  fossil  coral  in  the   rocks 
quarried  at  the  top  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain?    6.      What  are  some  good  ref- 
erence books  for   the  student  of  ge- 
ology?    7.      What   can  you   say    of 
the  Ohio  State  Geological  Reports, 
their  purpose,  value,  number  of  vol- 
umes, subject  matter  of  each    vol- 
ume, etc.? 

Astronomy,      i.       Explain   what 
IS  meant  by  the  Copernican  system. 
2.     What  proof  can  you  give  of  the 
earth's  rotation  upon  its    axis?     3. 
What  is  meant  by  the  sidereal  year? 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  tropical 
vear?     Give  the  length  of  each.     4. 
What  is  the  sun's  distance  from  the 
earth?     How  is  it  determined?     5. 
I>efine  the  terms  vernal  equinox,  per- 
ihelion, penumbra,  apogee,  and  par- 
allax.     '6.        How    does    the    moon 
compare    in    size  with  the  earth  and 
sun?     7.      How   does  Jupiter  com- 
pare with    the    earth  as  to  size,  dis- 


tance from  the  sun,  inclination  of 
axis,  and  length  of  year?  8.  •  Lo- 
cate, with  respect  to  constellations^ 
five  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  9. 
Under  what  conditions  do  we  have 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun?  10.  For 
what  is  each  of  the  following  per- 
sons noted  in  connection  with  the 
science  of  Astronomy:  Hlpparchus, 
Ptolemy,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Le- 
verrier? 

Arithmetic,  i.  State  the  prin- 
ciples you  would  teach  in  multipli- 
cation. Express  as  a  common  frac- 
tion, J4  percent  and  265/3  percent;  g 
percent  is  what  percent  of*^?  3. 
Hay,  worth  $18^  a  ton,  was  sold 
for  ^  of  its  value.  What  was  re- 
ceived for  ^J  of  9  J  tons?  4.  A 
man  sold  two  houses  at  the  same 
price  each,  gaining  15  percent  on 
one,  losing  8  percent  on  the  other. 
If  he  gained  $110  on  the  transac- 
tion, what  was  the  cost  of  each 
house?  5.  From  6  hundredths 
subtract  6  hundred-thousandths;  di- 
vide the  remainder  by  6000,  and  ex- 
press the  answer  in  words.  6.  A 
flour  merchant  bought  120  barrels 
of  flour  for  3566o,  paying  I5. 75  for 
first  quality  and  $$  for  second  qual- 
ity; how  many  barrels  were  first 
quality?  7.  Give  the  steps  in  the 
process  of  finding  the  principal, 
when  the  amount,  rate  and  time  are 
given?  8.  Find  the  price  of  a  4j4 
percent  stock  to  equal  a  3^  per- 
cent stock  at  8S}4.  9.  I  bought  a 
bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $1,336. 50, 
and  gave  in  payment  a  note  at  69 
days,  which  was  discounted  in  bank 
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'  at  5  percent.  What  was  the  face  of 
the  note?  lo.  The  volume  of  a 
pyramid  is  1,331  cu.  in.  What  is 
the  volume  of  a  similar  pyramid 
whose  surface  is  four  times  as  great? 

Algebra.      i.       Factor   ^-^ — ^*°; 

-  —  ^-  —20;  x'  ^S\  27a«  +  8; 
2  2 

a*  —  a''  +  }(;x*  +  x^  +  1;  x''  — 
y-,  x^  —  (^x — yy  —  2  z  X  +  2  zy,  2. 
Pro.ve  that  the  reciprocal  of  a  quan- 
tity equals  the  same  quantity  with 
the  sign  of  the  exponent  changed. 

(zero) 

3.     What   are  the  results  of  °    di- 

(zero)  (zero) 

vided  by   °  ?     Of  °  divided    by  a7 

(zero) 

•Of  a  divided  by  °  ?  4.  A  can  go 
10  miles  in  15  minutes  less  time 
than  By  and  he  can  go  15  miles 
farther  in  7j^  hours  than  B.  Find 
rate  of  travel  for  each.  5.  De- 
velop the  formula  for  S  in  geo- 
metric series.  6.  At  what  time  be- 
tween a  and  a  +  1  o'clock  will  the 
hour  and  minute  hands  be  together? 
7.  By  the  binomial  theorem  raise 
{a  -{-  d  —  r)  to  the  third  power. 

Geometry.  Define  {a)  geome- 
try, (b)  a  scalene  triangle,  {c)  simi- 
lar polygons,  (d)  a  dihedral  angle, 
and  {e)  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid. 
2.  Prove  that  the  diagonal  and 
side  of  a  square  are  incommensura- 
ble. 3.  What  is  the  value  of  an 
angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle? 
Give  the  reason  for  your  answer.  4. 
If  two  parallel  straight  lines  be  cut 
by  a  third  straight  line  the  exterior- 
interior  angles  are  equal.  Prove 
ihe  converse  of  this  proposition.    5. 


The  sum   of  three  angles  of  a  trian- 
gle is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Give 
three  corallaries  to  this  proposition. 
6.     Problem —  To    circumscribe    a 
circle  about  a  given  triangle.      7.   If 
four   quantities    be    in    proportion, 
they  will  be  in  proportion  by  inver- 
sion.    Give   the   proof.     8.     What 
is  the   length   of  the    arc  subtended 
by  one  side  of  a  regular  dodecagon 
inscribed  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
14  feet?     9.    The  circumferences  of 
circles  have  the  same   ratio  as  their 
radii.      Demonstrate.       10.      Given 
a  stick  of  timber  30  feet  long,  the 
greater  end  being   18  inches  square, 
and    the    smaller    end     15     inches 
square:    find    the  volume  in    cubic 
feet. 

Trigonometry.   i.What  is  the  log- 
arithm of  a   number?     In  the  sys- 
tem of   logarithms  in  common  use, 
what  number  is  the  base?    If  a  num- 
ber is   an  exact  power  of   10,  what 
kind  of  a  number  is  its  logarithm? 
What  is  the  logarithm  of  10?     100? 
1,000?     10,000?    2.     The  logarithm 
of  every  number.that  is  not  an  exact 
power  of  10,  consists  of  how  many 
and    what    parts?     What    name     is 
given    to    each?     How    many     and 
what  operations   of  arithmetic  may 
be  performed   by  using  logarithms? 
Give  the  rule  for  performing  eacli  of 
these  operations  by  means  of  loga- 
rithms.    3.     What   are    the     trigo- 
nometrical   or    circular    functions? 
Define  each.     4.     Prove:     Sin     30° 
=  yi]    cos   30*=^  =  i^Vs";     and    tan 
30°  =  vT-     5-      In   what   kind*    of 
triangles  do   Napier's  circular    pa.rts 
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apply?  What  are  these  circular 
parts?  What  are  Napier's  two 
rules  for  circular  parts? 

Music,  i.  What  is  music?  What  is 
a  musical  sound?  2.  What  con- 
stitutes a  good  reader  of  music? 
3-4.  Under  what  heads  is  music 
usually  taught,  and  what  does  each 
signify?  5-6.  Draw  two  musical 
staffs  and  prepare  the  first  to  write  a 
melody  in  B  major,  and  the  second 


in  its  relative  minor.  Describe 
minutely  the  difference  between  the 
two.  7.  Describe  your  method  of 
teaching  pupils  to  read  music  inde- 
pendent of  an  instrument.  8-9. 
Write  a  melodv  of  not  less  than 
eight  measures  in  the  key  of  G  flat 
major.  lo.  Show  how  you  teach 
the  transposition  of  the  scale.  Name 
not  less  than  ten  distinguished  mu- 
sical composers. 


SILENT  WORK. 


BY    LELIA    E.   PATRIDGE. 


Only  a  certain  part  of   the  period 
spent    by     pupils    in     the    school- 
room can  be  occupied  in  recitation. 
What  the  pupils  shall  do  during  the 
rest   of  the  time — often  the  greater 
proportion   of  the  school  day — is  a 
problem  which    the  pupils  are  pre- 
pared, at  all  times,  to  solve  practi- 
cally, with  a  promptness,  a  facility, 
a   zest   which  the    most   skilful   of 
teachers  would  do   well   to    study. 
Unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  do  not  do  this,  because  they 
<io  not  realize  that  just  here  is  their 
chief  difficulty,  right   at  this  point 
5ta.nds  their  worst  stumbling  block. 
So  they  go  on  redoubling  their  ef- 
forts to  make  their  recitations  more 
animated,   their   teaching   exercises 
more  interesting,  bestowing  neither 
time    nor   thought   upon  the   silent 
vorlc    which     should    be    carefully 
planned  to  follow  and  supplement 
the  virork  done  with  the  classes.     As 
a  corxsequence,  the  pupils  go  back 


from  their  recitations  to  their  seats, 
alert,  eager,  with  mental  powers 
fully  aroused,  but  find  there  no 
work  skilfully  arranged  to  furnish 
opportunity  for  the  full  and  inde- 
pendent  action  of  the  faculties 
which  they  are  just  now  in  the  right 
condition  to  demand.  Instead, — if 
not  left  to  their  own  devices  and  such 
small  sense  of  duty  as  may  have 
sprouted  in  their  young  souls, — they 
are  set  to  some  inconsequent  hand- 
ling of  various  materials,  some  dull 
round  of  routine  work,  like  copying 
or  it  may  be,  books — pages  to  be 
memorized  through  the  drudgery  of 
many  repetitions.  What  follows? 
Being  human  they  mostly  shirk  the 
obvious  duty,  as  grown  .up  people 
would  under  like  unfavoring  cir- 
cumstances, and  either  dawdle  time 
away,  or  fall  straight  into  mischief; 
at  which  these  dear  unthinking 
teachers  grieve,  and  wonder  why! 
Then  they  give  teaching  exercises 
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on  which  they  spend  their  greatest 
skill  and  power.  Often  they  suc- 
ceed. Attention  is  absorbed,  imag- 
ination stimulated,  thought  quick- 
ened. The  pupils  lose  self-con- 
sciousness, see  what  the  teachers  de- 
sire them  to  see,  and  give  back 
what  the  teachers  call  for.  This  is 
fine.  But  when,  the  exercise  being 
over,  these  pupils,  whose  minds  are 
filled  full  of  the  subject  taught  and 
who  are  eager  to  learn  more  about 
it,  are  set  down  to  the  hard  cold 
study  of  quite  a  different  subject,  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  next 
day's  lessons — that  is  bad!  There 
are  points  in  those  exercises  which 
the  pupils  need  to  rememlper,  there 
are  facts  about  those  subjects  which 
the  pupils  could  discover,  there  are 
inferences  which  the  pupils  should 
be  led  to  draw,  there  are  statements 
they  might  readily  formulate.  The 
very  best  time  for  the  necessary 
repetitions  to  be  made,  the  facts  to 
be  discovered,  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn,  the  statements  to  be  formu- 
lated, is  when  the  minds  of  those 
pupils  are  turned  with  full  force 
upon  that  subject,  when  the  will 
sets  in  that  direction,  and  desire  is 
aroused.  Then  pupils  will  do  for 
themselves  and  by  themselves  (un- 
der proper  conditions)  what  no  one 
else  can  dp  for  them.  Then, thought 
is  evolved,  and  power  developed. 
To  give  such  golden  moments  to 
other  things  is  an  extravagance  be- 
yond belief — if  it  were  not  so  com- 
mon. To  let' pass  such  precious 
opportunities  is  a  pedagogical  blun- 


der that  accounts  for  thousands  of 
idle,  dependent  and  helpless  pupils, 
and  hundreds  of  hard-working,  un- 
successful teachers. 

How  long  will  they  continue  thus 
to  waste  the  breath  of  life  in  kind- 
ling fires  that  burn  away  unused,  or 
worse  than  that,  flame  up  beyond 
the  bounds  and  work  dire  mischief? 

The  recitation,  which  was  "The 
be  all  and  the  end  all"  of  teaching  in 
the  elder  days,  is  now  known  to  be 
of  comparatively  small  value — to 
the  pupil.  Whether  it  be  used  as 
means  of  repetition,  and  review,  or 
test  of  knowledge  gained,  neither 
purpose  has  been  served,  when  some 
pupils  of  a  class  have  answered,  some 
have  failed  and  all  have  been  dis- 
missed. It  has  merely  marked  out 
in  the  teacher's  mind  the  work 
which  has  been  done  and  what  re- 
mains to  do.  Even  the  object 
or  observation  lesson — an  invention 
(at  least  in  name)  of  modern  date — 
is  but  the  preparation  for  that  which 
ought  to  follow.  It  is  the  teacher's 
best,  the  most  that  she  can  do  to 
help  along  the  real  work,  which  the 
pupils  themselves  must  do  for  them- 
selves, and,  whenever  practicable, 
by  themselves. 

This  is  the  true  province  of  silent 
work.  Not  that  half-childish  play, 
half-aimless  work  with  various  ma- 
terials,  planned,  as  its  name  would 
indicate,  merely  to  keep  pupils  from 
being  idle,  and  intended  only  for 
the  little  children,  that  has  so  long^ 
been  known  as  busy  work.  Though 
filling  the  same  spaces  in  the  school 
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days  and  accomplishing  the  same 
object,  in  a  far  more  effective  fash- 
ion than  busy  work,  sUent  work  has 
other  and  higher  purposes  to  serve; 
purposes  as  much  in  demand  in  the 
highest  grammar  grade  as  in  the 
lowest  primary.  It  is  neither  the 
modern  modification  of  the  kinder- 
garten occupations,  nor  the  ancient 
act  of  studying  lessons;  though  it 
includes  both  ideas  and  goes  be- 
yond them  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ment and  discipline.  It  covers,  in 
fact,  the  most  important  part  of 
school  education,  and  the  planning 
of  its  arrangement  should  take  by 
far   the  larger  portion   of  time  de- 


voted by  teachers  to  preparation  for 
the  next  day's  lessons. 

Of  course,  the  teachers  who  are 
walking  still  in  traditionary  ways  do 
not  care  for  short  cuts  or  seek  to 
learn  more  economical  ways  of 
teaching.  Such  fail  to  see  that,  im- 
portant as  is  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
the  work  of  the  pupils  is  still  more 
so,  and  that  to  content  themselves 
with  preparing  their  own  work  while 
leaving  the  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  pupils  quite  out  of  their  con- 
sideration, is  immensely  like  putting 
the  play  of  Hamlet  on  the  stage 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out. 

Englcwoody  III. 


COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  VACCINATION. 


Questions  for  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health. 


BY  SUFr.   W.   W.    ROSS,   MEMBER  OF  LOCAL  BOARD  OK    HKALTH. 


Now  that  the  children  of  Fre- 
mont have  all  been  vaccinated,  and 
no  one  can  be  charged  with  inciting 
resistance  to  the  powers  that  be,  or 
rather  affect  to  be,  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health  is  acting  under  no 
specific  vaccination  statute,  which, 
indeed,  the  State  has  always  refused 
to  enact,  but  only  under  a  general 
grant  of  sanitary  and  quarantine 
powers  by  the  Legislature,  called 
forth  largely  by  the  cholera  scare  of 
last  year,  with  vaccination  either 
compulsory  or  voluntary  nowhere 
referred  to  in  it  except  by  way  of  a 
hrief  provision    for   the    gratuitous 


vaccination  of  those  who  might  de- 
sire, and  with  probably  no  thought 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  powers  to  enforced 
school  vaccination, — now  that  the 
State  Board  of  Health  has  had  its 
way  unopposed,  would  it  be  imper- 
tinent to  ask  a  few  of  the  many 
questions  that  might  be  suggested? 
If  vaccination  is  such  a  prophy- 
lactic in  the  way  of  prevention  as 
to  justify  its  compulsion  upon  school 
children  without  specific  law,  why 
is  it  that  in  the  great  epidemic  of 
187 1-2,  one  of  the  worst  that  ever 
swept  over  P^urope,  notwithstanding 
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it  had  been  vaccinated  and  revacci- 
nated  for  seventy  years, — why  was 
it  that  in  Bavaria,  in  this  epidemic, 
out  of  30,742  cases  of  smallpox,  29,- 
429  cases  were  in  vaccinated  per- 
sons, more  than  95  percent? 

For  all  statistics  given  consult  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  article  on/ 
vaccination,    published   as    recently 
as  five  years  ago. 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  London 
hospital  (Hammerton),  from  187 1 
to  1878,  of  6,533  cases,  5075  were 
in  vaccinated  persons,  all  but  723 
showing  vaccination  marks, and  that 
a  similar  or  larger  ratio  of  75  per- 
cent prevailed  in  the  hospitals  of 
Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Dublin — 
that  in  Bromley  in  188 1,  of  forty- 
three  cases,  sixteen  confluent,  all 
were  vaccinated, — that  in  the  cases 
occurring  in  the  European  armies 
and  navies  all  had  been  vaccinated 
and  revaccinated? 

Again,  if  vaccination  is  a  prophy- 
lactic in  the  way  of  mitigation,  why 
is  it  that  the  number  of  deaths  to- 
day among  vaccinated  and  unvac- 
cinated  together,  one  in  about  six 
cases,  is  just  where  it  was  150  years 
ago,  before  vaccination  was  ever 
heard  of? 

Why  in  the  epidemic  in  Bavaria 
in  187 1,  before  referred  to,  of  the 
29,000  cases,  in  roimd  numbers, 
among  the  vaccinated  there  were 
4, coo  deaths,  one  in  seven, about  the 
old  ratio? 

Although  among  the  1,313  cases 
in  unvaccinated  persons,  there  were 
790  deaths,  about  one  in  two,  is  not 


the  force  of  these  figures  to  show 
mitigation  entirely  destroyed  when 
it  is  further  stated  that  of  these  790 
deaths  743  were  of  infants  less  than 
a  year  old,  among  whom  the  dis- 
ease is  so  generally  fatal? 

Why  is  it  that  the  number  of 
deaths  from  smallpox  in  Prussia, 
the  most  thoroughly  revaccinated 
country  of  Europe,  was  greater  than 
in  any  other  northern  state  (69,839)? 

Why  in  the  same  epidemic  was 
the  number  of  deaths  from  small- 
pox in  the  universally  revaccinated 
Bavarian  army  five  times  as  great  as 
in  the  civil  population  of  the  same 
age  where  revaccination  is  not  com- 
pulsory? 

Are  not  these  figures  and  the  fact 
that  nearly  2,000  vaccinated  childrea 
perished  from  smallpox  in  the  Mon- 
treal epidemic  of  1885,  calculated 
to  shake  one's  faith  in  the  alleged 
immunity  of  the  vaccinated  from 
contagion  or  death? 

Are  the  recently  published  Mun- 
cie  statistics  any  more  reassuring, 
with  thirty-one  admittedly  recently 
vaccinated  persons,  among  them 
deaths,  and  eighty-seven  alleged  un- 
successfully (?)  vaccinated  cases  out 
of  a  total  of  147?  Is  not  the  ten- 
dency to  consider  all  vaccinated 
persons  that  take  the  smallpox  as 
unsuccessfully  vaccinated,  some- 
what after  the  manner  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  doctrine  that  no  con- 
verted person  can  ever  fall  from 
grace  may  say  that  persons  who  do 
so  fall  were  not  successfully  con- 
verted? 
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Leaving  statistics,  the  stronghold 
of  vaccination  logic,  has  vaccination 
any  basis  in  philosophy  or  science? 
Has  it  ever  been  shown, bacteriolog- 
ically  or  otherwise,  .that  there  is 
any  identity  whatever,  even  in  the 
most  modified  form,  in  the  poison 
germ  of  cowpox  and  smallpox? 

Is  Jenner's  fancy  obtained  from 
the  English  dairy-maids  that  there 
was  some  such  identity,  and  that 
persons  who  had  had  cowpox  had  also 
iad  a  mild  non-contagious  form  of 
smallpox,  and  were,  therefore,  proof 
against  subsequent  attacks, — is  this 
fancy  still  held  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession? 

Until  this  identity  is  established, 
does  not  vaccination  lack  the  basis 
in  philosophy  clearly  recognized  in 
the  old  smallpox  inoculation  prac- 
tice and  in  Pasteur's  hydrophobia 
inoculations? 

Is  not  the   fact  that  so  many  re- 
vaccinations    are  possible  and  said 
io  be  necessary,  proof  that  the  poi- 
sons are  not  the  same?     Is  not  the 
/act  chat  in    Massachusetts  in  1836, 
virus  obtained   from   a   cow   inocu- 
lated with    smallpox  was   used    for 
vaccination,  resulting  in   a  genuine 
epidemic  of  smallpox  conclusive  that 
cowpox  poison  is  not  smallpox  virus 
modified  in    the    cow?     Have    not 
European    governments     forbidden 
the  use  of    such  virus  as  simply  dis- 
goised  smallpox  virus  itself? 

Did  not  Jenner  fancy  and  believe 
that  the  Grease  in  the  horse,  a  dis- 
ease in  the  hock  just  above  the 
fetlock,  was  identical  with  cowpox? 


And  that  the  latter  disease  was 
communicated  to  the  cow  from  the 
horse  through  the  filthy  hands  of 
groom  milkers?  Did  he  not  use  it 
to  vaccinate,  or  rather  to  equinate, 
and  did  it  not  produce  a  similar 
pock?  Did  he  not  believe  that  it 
would  equally  protect  against  small- 
pox? Is  this  fancy  still  held? 
Would  equination  with  horse-grease 
poison  protect?  Why  have  this 
fancy  and  practice,  once  not  uncom- 
mon, been  abandoned? 

Is  cowpox  poison  thought  to  be  a 
more  refined,  more  cultured,  and 
more  high-toned  poison  than  horse- 
grease?  Is  cowpox  a  disease  of  the 
milch  cows  only,  occurring  rarely  in 
any  country,  and  only  at  long  inter- 
vals of  years,  fully  developed  only 
by  the  manipulations  of  milking, 
capable  of  infecting  accidentally 
the  milker  and  of  artificial  propaga- 
tion in  other  cows,  and  in  the  hu- 
man body  by  arm  to  arm  transfers, 
— is  this  disease  a  cleaner  disease 
than  horse-grease? 

Is  not  vaccination  logic  more  or 
less  vitiated  by  the  common  post- 
hoc-  ergo-propter-hoc  fallacy, —  after 
a  thing  and  therefore  because  of 
it, — the  foundation  of  all  the  su- 
perstitions that  were  ever  held?  Rain 
after  the  new  moon,  and  therefore 
because  of  it,  etc.,  etc.?  Less  of 
smallpox  in  the  world  since  vaccina- 
tion and  therefore  because  of  it? 
Less  of  plague  and   therefore  what? 

In  fine,  is  vaccination  so  forti- 
fied in  reason,  in  science  or  statis- 
tics as  to   justify  State   Boards  of 
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Health,  without  any  vaccination 
statute,  in  forcing  a  surgical  and 
poisoning  operation  upon  pupils  as 
a  condition  of  school  attendance, es- 
pecially against  the  protests  of  intel- 
ligent parents  whose  personal  expe- 
riences with  vaccination  and  small- 
pox itself  in  their  own  families  has 
been  in  line  with  the  Britannica  sta- 
tistics, and  of  si}ch  a  character  as  to 
make  them  unwilling  to  run  the  risks 
to  health  and  even  life  always  to  be 
taken,  for  the  immunity  which  they 
believe  will  never  be  received? 
There  are  such  parents  in  our  city. 

If,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the  unvac- 
cinated  will  be  and  are  inflammable 
tinder  to  start  an  epidemic  among 
the  vaccinated,  why  is  it  that  in  the 
European  epidemic  of  1870-71,  in 
Cologne  the  174th  case  was  an  un- 
vaccinated  person,in  Bonn  the  42nd 
case,  and  in  Liegnitz  the  225th?  If 
vaccination  is  a  protection  how 
could  the  vaccinated  be  endangered? 

Is  not  the  faith  of  physicians 
more  apparent  than  real?  Has  not 
vaccination  or  the  belief  in  its  effi- 
cacy become  such  a  test  of  ortho- 
doxy in  the  medical  fraternity, — as 
inoculation,  bleeding,  blistering, etc. 
once  were,--that  skeptics  are  slow 
to  express  their  doubts?  If  the 
popular  faith  in  immunity  were 
stronger,  might  it  not  result  in  a  dis- 
regard of  those  sanitary  and  quar- 
antine precautions  which  anti-vacci- 
nationists  believe  will  fully  account 
for  the  lessened  smallpox  now  in 
the  world,  as  compared  with  a  hun- 
dred years  ago? 


Does  not  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica reflect  the  most  advanced 
British  thought  on  the  subject  out- 
side the  profession,  and  even  inside, 
as  its  article  was  written  by  one  of 

« 

the  most  eminent  of  .London  practi- 
tioners, selected  by  the  Britannica 
above  all  others  to  write  its  article 
on  vaccination? 

When  such  men  as  Herbert  Spen- 
cer and  Alfred  Wallace,  the  world's 
greatest  philosophers,  scientists,  and 
statisticians,  are  •  disposed    to    dis- 
count the  virtue  of  vaccination,  the 
latter  characterizing  it  as  a*  'wretched 
superstition,"    when    such    eminent 
physicians   as    Dr.    Creighton,    the 
writer  in    the    Britannica,    and  Dr, 
Crookshank,  the  author  of  a   recent 
work  of  a   thousand  pages    of   his- 
torical criticism  on  the  subject,both 
original  investigators,  have  just  re- 
cently   before   a   conclave     of    the 
most  eminent  of  English  physicians, 
renounced  all  faith    in    the  prophy- 
laxis of  vaccination,  when  the    Brit- 
ish Army  Commission   for  India  in 
1885  report   that   no  more  depend- 
ence  against     smallpox    epidemics 
can   be  placed   upon    vaccination, 
when   English    writers  declare,  that 
the  royal  commission  of  the  British 
parliament   appointed   in  1889  after 
five  years  of  labors,  have  not  been 
able  to  advance  anything  new  in  its 
support,  should  not  Ohio  Boards  of 
Health    without    a   special    statute, 
move  slowly   and  cautiously  in  the 
work     of     compulsion?       Will     the 
courts  sustain    them?     Would    they 
sustain  them  had  the  decree  been  in- 
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oculation,  after  the  former  ortho- 
dox plan,  instead  of  vaccination? 

If  with  the  demoralization  of  our 
schools  for  one,  two,  three  or  more 
weeks, — for  an  entire  week  in  De- 
cember scarce  one-third  of  the  pu- 
pils being  present, — if  with  many 
cases  of  serious  sickness  and  bad 
arms,  causing  a  loss  of  four,  and 
sometimes  five  weeks,  it  should 
prove  true,  as  rumor  hath  it,  that 
there  have  been  ^veral  deaths  in 
our  city  as  a  result  of  vaccina- 
tion, a  thing  not  rashly  to  be  ac- 
cepted, but  demanding  investigation 
at  the  hands  of  local  or  state  board, 
would  it  be  assumed  that  such  a 
sacrifice  is  justifiable  in  view  of  the 
ends  to  be  secured? 

Has  the  state  a  right  to  kill  three 
out  of  every  thousand  of  its  chil- 
dren,— about  the  old  inoculation 
death  ratio, — in  order  to  protect  the 
other  997  from  a  possible  attack  of 
smallpox,  even  if  perfect  immunity 
were  secured?  Is  such  a  Spartan 
policy  justifiable  in  a  Christian  re- 
publican state? 

Would  it  not  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated  if  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  as  was  a  federal  com- 
pulsory vaccination  law  in  1 88 1, sub- 
mitted by  a  plebiscite  to  the  Swiss 
Republic?  Is  there  not  danger  that 
by  arbitrary  measures  Boards  of 
Health  may  weaken  their  power  for 
good  in  the  State? 

Will  boards  of  education,  super- 
intendents and  teachers  be  legally 
safe  in  the  last  extremity  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  vaccination  decrees 


of  state  or  local  boards  of  health,cs- 
pecially  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers, when  boards  of  education  have 
never  taken  any  action,  as  few  of 
them  ever  have,  under  the  general 
school  law  granting  optional  powers 
of  legislation  in  the  premises.  Can 
Boards  of  Health  reach  teachers  and 
superintendents  in  any  other  way 
than  through  the  board  of  educa- 
tion? 

In  view  of  the  dangers  of  illiter- 
acy,is  it  good  policy  to  weight  down 
our  school  system  with  such  a  com- 
pulsory condition? 

Is  there  a  conspiracy  to  defeat 
our  truancy  law?  How  can  that 
law  and  the  Board  of  Health's  de- 
cree both  be  enforced  except  by  an 
intolerable  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  when  the  law  demands  at- 
tendance, and  other  school  laws  so 
sacredly  guard  the  right  of  attend- 
ance as  to  provide  that  no  pupil 
shall  be  suspended  except  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, after  a  hearing  by  the  parent, 
and  then  only  tiir  the  end  of  the 
term? 

In  fine,  after  an  opportunity  of 
nearly  a  hundred  years  to  demon- 
strate its  efficacy,  ought  not  the 
Jennerian  practice  of  vaccination 
to  rest  on  its  own  merits  rather  than 
compulsion? 

Is  it  inconceivable  that  in  the  fu- 
ture this  system  of  prophylaxy  may 
be  regarded  as  the  great  delusion  of 
the  nineteenth  century? 

These  questions  are  submitted  by 
one  neither  a  pro-vaccinationist  nor 
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an  anti-vaccinationist,  but  in  view 
of  the  most  recent  historical  criti- 
cism, an  indiiferentist  who  doubts 
the  policy  of  forcing  by  Board  of 
Health  decrees  upon  the  children  of 
American  parents  taxed  to  support 
a  free  school  system,  a  surgical  and 
poisonous    operation    always  some- 


what dangerous,  as  a  condition  of 
school  attendance, when  the  truancy 
law  threatens  those  parents  with  fine 
and  imprisonment  if  they  do  not 
give  their  children  the  opportunities 
of  an  education. 

Fremont i  O.^  Jan.  20,  1894. 


WRITTEN  RECITATIONS. 


My  Dear  Findlev:  —  I  had 
])lanned  to  write  an  essay  upon 
Written  Recitations  before  I  read 
your  answer  to  Question  450,  and  I 
desire  to  add  several  words,  even  at 
this  late  date. 

My  first  hint  as  to  its  use  came  to 
me  soon  after  graduation,  when  I 
was  offered  a  place  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  near  New  York 
City.  As  the  emoluments  were  not 
large,  the  chief  inducement  held  out 
was  that  I  should  have  the  entire 
teaching  of  one  and  the  same  class 
during  a  four  years'  course,  and 
would  myself  thereby  have  the  op- 
portunity of  a  splendid  drill  in 
teaching.  That  idea  is  a  fascinat- 
ing one  to  me  after  these  many 
years,  and  one  of  the  regrets  that 
has  come  to  me  in  my  long  service 
as  a  sort  of  a  specialist,  is  that  I  get 
only  on  one  side  of  my  boys,  and 
that  one  not  on  the  whip  hand.  My 
chief  objection  at  the  time  was,  that 
although  I  knew  the  rudiments  of 
the  manual  language,  I  anticipated 
difficulties  in  getting  out  a  full  and 
complete  recitation    by    signs;     but 


this  was  answered  by  the  statement 
that  written  recitations  filled  the 
bill;  and  the  friend  who  was  urging 
my  acceptance  of  the  place,  added 
that  if  he  was  in  an  ordinary  school 
he  would  use  written  recitations  of- 
ten because  of  the  numerous  advan- 
tages of  the  system  faithfully  carried 
out. 

On  his  advice,  I  have  so  acted  un- 
til now;  and,  perhaps,  you  will  rec- 
ollect when  I   was   one   of  your  col- 
leagues, thirty   or  more   years   ago, 
written  recitations  were  a  prominent 
feature  in  my  class-room  exercises. 
The   pupils    called   them    examina- 
tions; but  I  regarded  them  only  as 
a  special   recitation,  which   entailed 
some   sort  of  a  review  on  their  part. 
The  work  entailed  upon  me  was  enor- 
mous; because   I  felt  that  the    boy 
would  know   where  he    missed    the 
point   and    it   would    be    an    awful 
thing,    an  infra  dig.,  if  I  failed   to 
catch  him   when   he    tripped;  but  I 
did    the   work    honestly    and    thor- 
oughly   and   have  my   reward  **laid 
up."     Sometimes  I  did  the  work  by 
proxy.     I  split  the   class  into  "odcls- 
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and  evens,"  had  the  **odds"  answer 
the  odd  numbered  questions  and 
vice  versa,  and  then  gave  the  papers 
to  be  examined  and  marked  by  the 
different  sets.  This  plan  did  not 
work  well,  as  ^he  pupils  for  the 
most  part  would  not  mark  strictly 
enough,  although  some  would  insist 
upon  counting  the  most  trivial  er- 
rors. The  best  help  that  I  got  was 
by  appointing  those  who  had  won  a 
place  in  oral  recitations,  to  grade 
the  written  exercises.  I  thought 
then,  as  I  think  now,  that  the  disci- 
pline of  revising  such  papers  is  very 
valuable  to  a  class, — but  I  could  not 
get  over  the  natural  disinclination  of 

» 

boys  **to  tell  on  another;"  and 
unless  I  gave  almost  as  much  time  to 
revision  as  I  should  have  done  in 
examination,  the  results  were  not 
satisfactory. 

How  often  did  I  conduct  these 
written  recitations?  That  depended 
on  the  class  and  the  topic.  When  a 
class  seemed  to  need  stirring  up,  it 
came  often;  when  the  topic  had 
natural  breaks  in  'it,  at  the  end  of 
the  break;  when  time  was  pressing 
for  some  other  exercise,  it  was  omit- 
ted. At  first,  I  gave  it  as  a  recog- 
nized review;  but,  in  after  years,  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  **cram," 
I  gave  it  without  notice.  Neverthe- 
less that  plan  does  not  work.     It  is 

astonishing  to  me  how  the  class 
"smell  out"  an  exercise  of  this  sort 
when  I  have  "said  nothing  to  no- 
body." (Caught  the  class  napping 
once  last  term,  the  first  I  can  recol- 
lect for  many  years — do  not  expect 
another  catch.) 


Let  me  sav  emphatically,  the 
plan  will  not  work,  if  the  teacher 
neglects  his  end  of  the  lever.  The 
papers  must  be  marked  rigidly  and 
no  essential  erfors  should  escape  his 
eye.  Every  point  should  be  "pres- 
ent or  accounted  for."  The  pupil 
knows  as  well  as  his  master  whether 
he  has  done  well  or  ill;  or,  if  he 
does  not,  he  should  be  trained  in 
that  sort  of  discernment. 

This  sort  of  exercise  I  have  fol- 
lowed so  long  that  I  do  not  care  to 
number  the  years;  and  the  one 
great  satisfaction  that  I  have  in  the 
matter  is,  that  although  I  have  not 
urged  it  upon  anyone  and,  in  fact, 
have  said  nothing  upon  it  until  this 
present;  wherever  I  have  been  in 
my  pedagogical  tramp,  my  associ- 
ates have  adopted  it.  In  the  teach- 
ing concern  where  I  now  officiate,  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, acknowledged  and  reverenced 
by  all.  Probatum  est.  They  call 
it  "Mid  Terms." 

Now  for  its  justification.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  "It  works  wetl."  It 
keeps  the  pupil  on  his  nerve;  it  is 
the  opposite  of  "cram;"  it  gives  the 
timid  in  speech,  the  bravery  of  the 
pen.  I  quote  also  Bacon:  "Read- 
ing Maketh  a  Full  Man;  Conversa- 
tion a  Ready  Man;  and  Writing  an 
Kxact  Man."  "And  therefore,  if  a 
man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
great  memory."  Which  hits  the 
bull's  eye;  but  I  shall  shoot  for  an- 
other point. 

At  my  last  examination  of  a 
freshman  class,  a   fact  which  I   had 
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often  noticed  before,  became  espe- 
cially prominent.  Those  students 
who  had  been  drilled  in  city  schools 
easily  outranked  those  who  came 
from  the  country.  Not  that  they 
had  been  more  diligent  nor  that  they 
possessed  more  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  brain,  but  because  they  had 
been  drilled  to  see  with  their  eyes 
and  to  hear  with  their  ears  and  to 
note  the  essentials  of  the  topic  un- 
der discussion.  They  had  some- 
thing of  the  discipline, — writing — 
which  goes  to  make  the  Exact  man. 
The  faulty  answers  of  the  country 
boy  came  largely  from  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  recognize  the  importance 
of  detail.  His  answers  were  fre- 
quently of  a  general  sort,  diffuse,  in- 
consequent, and  of  no  special  bear- 
ing upon  the"  matter  in  hand.  The 
city  boy,  when  he  hit  the  nail,  hit  it 
upon  the  head.  It  did  not  show  to 
my  mind,  at  least,  that  the  city  boy 
had  been  more  anxious  to  do  well 
than  his  country  cousin;  but  that  he 
had  learned  the  trick  of  being  Ex- 
act, because  of  the  frequent  written 
examinations  in  city  schools  and 
their  general  absence  in  country 
schools.  Precision  is  no  small  trick 
to  learn.  It  is  worth  learning,  if 
for  nothing  else  than  that  a  "fellow" 
may  have  himself  well  in  hand. 

A  former  preceptor  of  mine  used 
to  give  **mid  terms"  in  which  the 
questions  asked  were  more  than 
could  possibly  be  answered  by  the 
best  of  us  in  fifty  minutes.'  My 
average  in  three  of  such,  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  this  day,  was  65,  but  it 


was  in  a  class  of  90,  no  one  was 
above  me,  and  the  next  was  60.  It 
was  a  test  not  only  of  Exactness 
which  comes  from  writing,  but  of 
the  Readiness  which  comes  from  con- 
versation, or  under  our  formula,  of 
oral  recitations. 

I  approve  of  his  plan  and,  in  my 
feeble  way,  imitate  it.  I  give  for  an 
hour'swork  twelve  questions  requiring 
detail,  and  offer  a  possible  grade  of 
120  percent  for  the  maximum.  That 
is,  I  consider  that  ten  of  these  ques-  • 
tions  are  enough  for  the  time  al- 
lotted, and  the  other  two  are  offered 
as  a  bonus  for  rapid  execution.  The 
plan  works  well,  there  is  an  .evident 
striving  for  the  extra  marks;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weak  brother  is 
not  discouraged  by  too  low  a  grade. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  whipping  of  the 
devil  around  the  stump, — but  who 
cares,  so  long  as  he  gets  whipped? 

One  other  thing  I  do.  I  try  to 
give  three  or  more  '*mid  term  exam- 
inations" during  the  term,  and  let 
all  understand  that  the  best  fifth  or 
fourth  of  the  class  as  shown  by 
these  tests  shall  be  excused  from  the 
dreaded  * 'final."  This  plan  also 
works  well,  as  it  is  counter  to  a 
final  cram,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  me, 
because  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  wor- 
rying a  pupil  unnecessarily  that  I 
know  will  **pass."  I  wish  I  had  it 
in  my  heart  to  say  that  the  worst 
fifth  or  fourth  should  be  treated 
contrariwise;  but  I  haven't,  and  I 
give  them  a  chance  of  a  cram.  Who 
does  not  detest  a  cram? 

I    quote    from   a    little    text  book 
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published  in  England.  **I  have 
•every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
course  as  a  mental  training  for 
young  *  *  *  •  but  owing  to  the 
requirements  of  examinations,  only 
a  few  students  can  avail  them- 
selves of  it."  That  is,  the  ex- 
aminations in  England  are  provoca- 
tive of  "cram" — because  these  ex- 
aminations are,  in  a  sort,  official. 
We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  should  be  our 
earnest  desire  to  keep  it  out.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  written  reci- 
tations such  as  I  am  advocating, 
given  frequently,  without  previous 
notice,  will  require  such  constant 
work  that  "cram"  will  be  choked 
out.  What  we  want  in  our  pupils  is 
the  daily  labor  done  in  the  day 
specified,  **Line  upon  line,  line  upon 
line;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little;" 
and  we  want  the  work  done — thor- 
oughly and  well. 

I  have  been  running  on  as  if  I 
knew  that  every  one  accepted  ex- 
aminations as  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  all  school  work;  but  I 
know  that  some  who  are  reckoned 
excellent  teachers  do  not  so  think. 
They  say  that  the  record  of  the 
daily  recitations  is  a  far  better  guide 
thaa  a  final  examination.  My  eld- 
est son  would  *'stump"  them.  The 
dear  fellow  used  to  get  his  lessons 
in  the  fraction  of  an  hour,  recite 
them  glibly,  and  forget  the  larger 
part  before  he  went  to  sleep.  Noth- 
ing but  the  watchful  care  of  his 
mother  prevented  his  titter  collapse 
at  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a 
final   examination.     She    had  a  re- 


view every  day,  every  week,  every 
month— all  the  while;  there  was  no 
let  up  and  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  other  son  does  not  get 
this  drill.  He  tumbles  about  on 
the  nursery  floor,  while  his  mother  is 
fretting  ever  his  innate  idleness, 
which  she  declares  is  inherited 
(from  his  father,  of  course),  but 
somehow  he  satisfies  her  that  he  is 
ready  for  school  that  day,  and  she  ^ 
finds  on  Saturday  that  he  can  waste 
his  infant  years  in  play,  if  he 
chooses. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  after  the  average 
boy,  or  more  especially,  the  boy  be- 
low the  average,  like  my  eldest  son. 
For  him,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ex- 
aminations are  necessary,  and  that 
written  recitations,  frequent  and 
searching,  are  exactly  what  he  needs 
—  and  I  am      Very  truly  yours, 

Philemon  Smith. 

Cathay,  Jan.  6,  1894. 

P.  S. — Teachers  should  remem- 
ber that  most  boys  are  honest.  It 
was  my.  duty,  once,  to  examine 
grades  for  graduation.  I  asked 
each    to   present  his    record.     One 

boy  said  that  his  was  all  correct  ex- 
cept in  geometry.  On  inquiry,  he 
said  that  he.  had  100%  in  geometry. 
I  ■  remarked,  jokingly,  that  that 
ought  to  satisfy  him;  but,  it  did 
not.  He  said  that  there  were 
twenty  questions  and  that  he  had 
tried  to  answer  only  eighteen  and 
could  not  have  deserved  more  than 
80%.  So  I  cut  him  down,  to  his 
evident  satisfaction;  but  I  was  glad 
that  I  did  not  teach  him  geometry 
and  fail  to  find  out  his  deficit. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  place  to 
the  following  sketch  of  Dr.  Harper, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  the  Monthly,  but  be- 
cause Dr.  Harper  was  once  an  Ohio 
boy  of  whom  Ohio  may  well  be 
proud.  Though  the  editor  has  not 
the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Harper,  he  knew  both 
hisfatherandgrandfather,and*eboth 
rambled  over  the  same  Muskingum 
hills  in  boyhood  and  both  learned 
our  hie,  haec,  hoc  at  the  same  little 
college  in  our  native  village. 


WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  V»Sk. 

Born  in  New  Concord,  Mus- 
kingum county,  O.,  in  1856,  Dr. 
Harper  is  now  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  is  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  At  the  early  age  of 
ten  years  he  entered  Muskingum 
College,  where,  four  yeaps  later,  he 
received  the  degree  of  B   A.,  deliv- 


*ring  the  Commencement  Day  ora- 
tion in  Hebrew — a  rather  notable 
performance  for  a  fourteen-year-old 
lad.  For  the  next  three  years  he  re- 
mained at  home. 

At  seventeen,  he  went  to  New 
Haven,  where  he  entered  the  gradu- 
ate ilepariuient  of  Yale  College, and 
after  two'  years,  chiefly  devoted  to- 
the  study  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, he  received  his  <legree  of 
Ph,  D. 

It  was  ' 
these  studie 
per  became  acquainted  with  Pro- 
fessor Rogers,  of  Dennison  Univer- 
sity, Griinvilte,  Ohio,  and  when  a 
little  later  Mr.  Rogers  entered  a  pas- 
torate. Dr.  Harper  was  appointed  to 
fiil  his  place  in  the  college.  For 
four  years  he  held  the  position  of 
Principal  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment at  Granville,  giving  instruction 
during  this  time  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
This  personal  experience  of  the  ca- 
pabilities and  needs  of  students  iri 
their  preparatory  work,  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  Dr.  Harper's  subse- 
quent teaching  and  writing. 

In  1879,  Dr.  Harper  was  elected 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  cog- 
nate languages  in  the  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  at  Morgan  Park, 
111.,  which  position  he  held  until 
called  to  Yale  University,  in  1886, 
to  become  professor  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages in  the  graduate  faculty  of 
that  institution.  Three  years  latei- 
he   was,  in    addition,  chosen  W.ool- 
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sey  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature. 
While  engaged  in  these  labors,  he 
added  to  his  other  duties  that  of  in- 
structor in  Hebrew  in  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity School. 

In  1880,  he  instituted  the  Hebrew 
Correspondence   School;    in     1884, 
the   Institute  of  Hebrew,  which  in- 
cluded   the    leading    instructors   in 
Hebrew  in  the  country;  in  1875, too, 
he  issued  his  "Elements  'of  Hebrew 
and  Hebrew  Vocabularies,"  and  af- 
terw^ard   his  * 'Hebrew   Method  and 
Manual,"  and  his  **P21ements  of  He- 
brew Syntax."     He  started, in  1883, 
the* 'Hebrew  Student,"  a  periodical 
which  is   still  continued  under  the 
name  of  "The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Student,"  for  general  readers. 
A  year  after  establishing  the   "He- 
brew Student,"  he  began  the  issue 
of  "Hebraica,"  a  journal  designed 
only  for  students,  and  the  only  one 
of    its    kind    printed    in      English. 
Nearly   one-half   its    circulation    is 
taken  by  scholars  in  Europe.     For 
a  number  of  years  Dr.   Harper  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Chau- 
tauqua movement, having  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  Chautauqua  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  since  1885. 

The  appearance,  in  1888,  of  an 
"Inductive  Latin  Method,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Harper  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess, 
A.  M.,  instructor  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School;  and  the  "Inductive 
Method  in  Greek,"  in  the  same  year, 
by  Professor  Harper  and  Wm.  E. 
Waters,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  marked  a  new  depar- 
ture in  elementary  methods  of  in- 
struction in  these  languages,   which 


is  far-reaching  in  its  consequences. 
Active  and  progressive  teachers  of 
Latin  and  Greek  have  everywhere 
welcomed  these  books  as  embodying 
the  true  principles  of  classic  instruc- 
tion, while  those  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  under  the 
spell  of  Dr.  Harper's  own  personal- 
ity in  his  college  work,  his  summer 
schools,  or  his  correspondence 
schools,  have  used  the  books  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

President  Harper  believes  that  his 
"Inductive  Latin  Primer,'*  the  latest 
work  of  his  classic  series,  will  pre- 
sent no  difficulties  to  any  teacher 
of  Latin,  whether  previously  famil- 
iar with  the  method  or  not.  It  ex- 
tends and  completes  the  work  sug- 
gested in  the  "Inductive  Method." 
In  the  latter  much  is  left  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  teacher's  own  original- 
ity; in  the  "Primer"  the  details  of 
each  lesson  are  more  fully  wrought 
out,  and  hence  teachers  of  less  ex- 
perience or  with  a  less  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  find  the 
"Primer"  better  adapted  to  their 
needs.  Its  rate  of  progress  is  more 
gradual,    and  hence  the  lessons  are 

easier  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

President  Harper  is  a  man  of  solid 
build,  a  trifle  above  the  middle 
height,  the  possessor  of  a  bright, 
sympathetic  face,  a  clear,  resonant 
voice,  and  an  engaging  personality. 
His  pupils  are  not  only  his  enthusi- 
astic followers,  but  his  admirers  and 
friends.  He  ascribes  his  wonderful 
success  as  an  instructor,  however, 
not  to  his  own  individual  ability,but 
to  the  educational  value  of  his 
methods 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN   EMERGENCIES.     II. 


BY    B.    B.    LOUCHE  AD,  A. 

The  wounds  that  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with,  which  will  require 
the  teacher's  attention,are  cuts  from 
somesharp  instrument,  and  punctured 
wounds,  made  by  stepping  upon 
nails  or  the  thrusting  of  something 
into  the  hand. 

Where  the  cut  divides  important 
vessels  or  tendons,  as  a  cut  across 
the  wrist,  the  hemorrhage  should  be 
controlled  by  a  bandage  drawn 
tightly  over  a  hard  substance  upon 
the  bleeding  vessels,  and  the  case 
sent  to  the  surgeon.  Where  there 
is  any  deformity  or  disfigurement 
likely  to  result  from  the  wound,  the 
teacher  should  assume  no  responsi- 
bility but  pass  the  case  over  to  the 
surgeon.  Outside  of  these  cases, 
there  is  a  wide  field  where  a  little 
skill  will  protect  the  injured  pupil 
from  possible  dangers  and  facilitate 
healing. 

The  things  desired  in  all  cases  are 
rapid  healing  and  the  least  possible 
scar.  All  wounds  that  break  the 
skin  should  be  considered  as  possi- 
ble sources  of  danger.  For,  the 
most  trivial  wound  removes  the  nat- 
ural protection  of  the  body  against 
the  introduction  into  the  system  of 
poisonous  material.  Every  teacher 
should  provide  himself  with  a  spool 
of  rubber  adhesive  plaster,  such  as 
can  be  found  in  almost  any  drug 
store.     Some  clean  cotton  cloth,  or 
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what  is  better,  a  dime's  worth  of 
plain  gauze,  should  also  be  kept  in 
the  school-room.  The  ordinary 
court-plaster  is  worthless  —  often 
poisonous— while  the  rubber  plaster 
adheres  without  moistening  and  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
body.  If  the  cut  be  upon  any  other 
part  of  the  body  than  the  scalp,  the 
wound  and  iMt  surrounding  parts 
should  be  tK|^3ughly  cleansed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  afterwards 
washed  with  pure  water  until  all  dirt 
of  every  kind  is  removed.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  should  then  be 
brought  together  exactly  as  they 
were  before  they  were  cut,  and  held 
together  with  narrow  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.  In  putting  on  the 
plaster,  the  strips  should  be  at- 
tached upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
wound,  and  the  cut  edges  of  the 
wound  brought  together  by  careful 
and  equal  traction.  If  the  wound  is 
not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  long,  a 
number  of  strips  of  plaster  should 
be  used.  If  perfect  coaptation  is 
not  secured  in  the  first  trial,  the 
strips  of  plaster  should  be  loosened 
and  another  trial  made.  Over  this 
put  a  neat  bandage  of  gauze  or  cot- 
ton cloth,  and  let  the  dressing  re- 
main four  or  five  days  without  re- 
moving. If  you  have  done  your 
work  well  and  the  wound  was  thor- 
oughly clean  when  dressed,  you  will 
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be  rewarded  by  finding  the  wound 
entirely  healed  without  the  forming 
of  a  drop  of  pus. 

Although  you  may  not  receive 
any  credit,  you  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  your  skill 
and  care  have  saved  your  little  pa- 
tient from   possible  serious  danger. 

If  the  wound  is  upon  the  scalp,  an 
entirely  different  method  will  have 
to  be  adopted.  The  hair  should  be 
clipped  as  close  as  possible  about 
the  wound, — to  shave  the  hair  off  is 
the  best  way.  After  cleaning  as  di- 
rected in  other  cuts,  being  sure  that 
every  particle  of  hair  is  out  of  the 
wound,  a  strip  of  plaster  an  inch  or 
more  wide  should  be  put  on  the 
clean  scalp  on  each  side  of  the 
wound,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  edge  and  parallel  with  the  cut. 
Now,  with  an  ordinary  needle  and 
thread  sew  the  strips  of  plaster  to- 
gether so  that  the  edges  of  the 
wound  will  be  seen  to  come  together 
under  the  stitches  in  the  middle  line 
between  the  strips  of  plaster.  Over 
the  wound  place  a  little  piece  of 
gauze  and  cover  all  with  a  band- 
age. 

After  a  few  days  the  stitches  may 
be  cut  in  the  median  line  and  the 
plaster  carefully  removed  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  wound. 

In  the  case  of  punctured  wounds, 
examination  should  be  made  to  see 
if  any  shreds  of  the  clothing  that 
covered  the  wounded  part  have  been 
carried  into  the  wound.  All  dirt  and 
particles  of  clothing  should  be  re- 
moved,  the  parts   surrounding   the 


wound  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  a 
dressing  of  gauze  held  in  place  with 
a  bandage  put  on  the  wounded  part. 
Do  not  allow  any  salt  pork  or 
other  irritating  substance  to  be  used, 
under  the  plea  of  * 'drawing"  or  heal- 
ing the  wound.  They  only  increase 
the  danger  by  introducing  irritating 
substances  into  the  wound. 


Removal  of  a  Superintendent  a 
Public  Concern. 

When  a  state  or  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  of  experience  and 
reputation,  is  removed  from  office, 
or  his  removal  sought,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  general  concern.  The  su- 
perintendent is  not  a  janitor  or  clerk 
to  be  changed  at  will.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessional man  of  a  highly  differen- 
tiated type,  and  his  reputation  is  his 
dearest  possession.  School  boards 
and  politicians  have  no  more  busi- 
ness to  change  school  superintend- 
ents, except  for  misconduct  or  inef- 
ficiency, than  they  would  have  to 
change  college  presidents,  were  that 
in  their  power.  There  is  a  princi- 
ple involved  in  matters  of  tjiis  sort 
that  makes  them  of  more  than  local 
or  personal  interest. — Educational 
Review, 


That  mother  who  said  to  the 
teacher,  * 'Train  my  boy  to  prepare 
the  lessons,  and  I  will  hear  him  recite 
them,*'  displayed  great  wisdom;  but 
she  evidently  did  not  know  that  a 
properly  conducted  recitation  is  the 
best  means  of  training  the  pupil  how 
to  study. 
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SCHOOL- ROOM  WRITINC;. 


BY    W.   D.   MOON,   SUPERVISOR 

On  reading  that  excellent  article 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  relat- 
ing  to  ''Vertical  Writing,"  I  deter- 
mined to  say  a  few  words  along  that 
line,  hoping  some  teacher  might  be 
in  some  slight  degree  benefitted 
thereby. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, vertical  writing  has  in  actual 
practice  no  point  of  superiority  over 
a  slightly  sloping  style,- and  I  do  be- 
4ieve  that  with  some  slant  one  can 
write  much  more  easily. 

One  thing,  however,  in  all  fair- 
ness must  not  be  forgotten.  Many 
of  us  who  are  in  no  hurry  to  take  up 
this  new  way  have  for  years  been 
using  the  regulation  slant,  and  had 
we  been  trained  in  vertical  work, 
possibly  our  views  would  be  differ- 
ent. 

No  one  penman  can  settle  the 
•question  of  superiority,  but  time 
coupled  with  a  little  push  and  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  every  teacher 
who  is  earnestly  seeking  the  truth, 
can  do  that  and  will  do  it.  Be  in 
no  haste  to  array  yourself  on  either 
side,  but  study,  watch  and  try  to 
work  out  a  correct  solution. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
of  our  best  teachers  of  writing  are 
seemingly  unwilling  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing relating  to  this  question.  If  I  can 
find  out  by  any  means  that  vertical 
writing   is   better,    all    in    all,   than 
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slanting  writing,  I  shall  at  once 
commence  its  use;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  every  other  teacher  reaching 
such  a  conclusion  will  do  so,  eveu 
at  the  risk  of  being  called  **fadists." 
Much  that  ought  to  be  looked  af- 
ter vigorously,  has  been  swallowed 
up  by  this  topic  of  "straight  up  and 
down."  That  there  is  and  has  been 
for  years  something  wrong  with 
school-room  writing  every  writing- 
teacher  knows,  and  yet  many  of 
them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  persist 
in  the  same  rank  evils,  knowing  they 
are  doing  wrong;  but  at  any  cost 
to    the    child    ''his    work    must    be 

■ 

pretty." 

Briefly  and  plainly  stated,  if  you 
are  teaching  assiduously  fine  line 
and  shade  in  public  schools;  if  you 
are  carefully  drawing  letters  to  fit  a 
certain  place  ruled  off  in  a  copy 
book,  you  ought  to  stop  doing  so  or 
else  siep  down  and  out. 

This  fine  line  and  shade  is  more 
to  blame  for  defective  sight  than 
slanting  writing  ever  was.  It  has 
its  place  in  penmanship,  but  it  does 
not  belong  in  the  school-room.  I 
venture  to  say  that  any  business 
man  with  anv  business  about  him, 
would  prefer  unsystematic  writing 
of  an  easy  character  to  the 
best  fine  line  and  shade  writing 
ever  produced  in  a  school-room. 
Get  some  medium  coarse  pens  and 
some    foolscap     paper    and     teach 
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uniting.  Precede  every  lesson  with 
fifteen  minutes  of  movement  work; 
then  let  the  pupils  write  after  some 
good  copy  placed  on  the  board  or 
made  by  the  teacher  with  a  pen. 
Get  down  amongst  your  pupils. 
Make  them  write  some  way  or  other 
and  don't  let  them  drag,  or  draw 
and  creep  over  the  letters.  If  your 
scholars  are  poor  in  small  letter 
forms,  teach  them  how  to  secure 
good  letters.  The  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  have  letters  practiced  in 
groups  of  from  six  to  eight  rapidly 
until  they  can  make  them  well. 
Take  them  in  this  order:  1  b  h  k, 
j  y  z  ;^,  f,  t  d,p  q  qu,  i  u  w,  n  m  v  x, 
a  c  o,  e  r  s. 

I  stopped  teaching  the  letters  by 
commencing  with  small  i  years  ago. 
Why?  (i)  Because  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  the  little  folks  to  go  up 
or  down  for  long  letters  after  start- 
ing on  the  short  ones.     (2)     Move- 


ment comes  easier.  (3)  You  insure 
good  work  on  long  letters  forever.. 
(4)  When  you  finish  the  long  letters 
in  above  order  the  remaining  letters 
will  be  made  at  sight. 

You  will  need  patience  in  getting 
started,  but  if  you  ever  try  this  plan 
you  will  never  go  back  to  the  other. 
Teachers  who  have  used  both  plans 
here  could  not  be  hired  to  take  up 
the  letters  beginning  with  i. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  great, 
bungling  coarse  writing  is  the  thing. 
A  well  controlled  hand, letters  tnem- 
selves  not  too  big  but  firm  and  free 
from  fine  line  and  shade  (unless  a- 
very  little  on  capitals,)  grace  and 
ease  of  movement  easily  seen  in 
every  line,  linked  with  rapidity  and 
legibility,  go  to  make  up  what 
to-day^  can  be  seen  'only  in  one 
school-room  in  a  thousand — 9^  prac- 
tical handwriting. 


THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  LANGUAGE  TRAINING. 


There  has    been    some    cavilling 
over    the    adoption    of    the    name 
Inductive  for  the  system  of  language 
instruction,    which  is  ably  exempli- 
tied  in  the  Inductive  Latin  Primer, 
now  in  use  in  our  High  Schools.  No 
term  is  sacred  from   special  applica- 
tion.    This  is  well   enough  proved 
\yy  the  use  of  this   very  word  induc- 
tion as  a  special  term  of  electrical 
science.     In  the  case  under  consid- 
eration it  is,  therefore,  needful  only 
ta    define  the  term  as  used,  in  order 


that  cavilling  over  the  word  may 
cease  forever.  By  inductive y  as  a 
new  technical  term  in  the  art  of 
language  teaching,  is  meant  that 
which  (i)  takes  a  standard  author  as 
the  basis  of  work  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  (2)  proceeding  from  word- 
forms,  the  relations  of  which  have 
been  discovered  through  compari- 
son with  a  simple  literal  English 
translation,  infers  that  similar  end- 
ings show  similar  relations;  also,  in- 
fers  that  a  word   taking   a   certain 
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ending  to  express  a  certain  relation 
will  take,  to  express  other  relations, 
the  other  endings  of  similarly  modi- 
fied words. 

It  is  absurd  to  insist  that  this  sys- 
tem shall  never  lead  a  pupil  to  a 
wrong  conclusion,  for  a  language — 
even  so  regular  a  language  as  Latin — 
is  not  free  from  exceptional  forms. 
That  the  pupil  uses  his  judgment 
and  forms  a  conclusion,  which  the 
interpretation  of  his  author  must,  if 
it  is  wrong,  speedily  correct,  gives 
the  very  raison  d^etre  of  the  method. 
The  corrections  are  made  as  the 
irregularities  are  encountered,  and 
then  become  part  of  the  student's 
stock  of  knowledge  in  actual  use. 
With  a  singular  fatuity,  the  ancient 
futile,  illogical  system,  dubbed,  by 
modern  inquirers  into  the  cause  of 
its  acknowledged  unproductiveness, 
the  classical  system,  put  comprehen- 
sion of  the  language  last  in  order  of 
acquirement.  What  blocks  the 
progress  of  the  pupil  in  the  second 
year  of  classical  study  under  the 
grammar-memorizing  system,  is  the 
great  mass  (a  truly  indigesta  moles) 
of  dead  material.  A  few  perfunc- 
tory, more  or  less,  ''Ollendorfian" 
sentences  were  supposed  to  give  life 
to  this  material,  much  of  which  is 
in  no  wise  related  to  the  student's 
natural  present  work  in  the  lan- 
guage. From  this  great  mass  the 
pupil  was  supposed  to  select,  when 
he  began  to  read,  what  the  interpre- 
tation of  his  author  called  for.  In- 
stead of  bending  all  his  effort  to 
comprehend  what  he  is  set  to  read; 


he  expends — wastes — his  effort  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  recall  rules  and  par- 
adigms, which  were  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  meaningless  when  he  mem- 
orized them. 

Under  the  Inductive  system,  a 
form  is  never  given  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  full  meaning,  or  of 
the  possible  variety  of  meanings  the 
pupil's  experience  of  similar  forms 
should  lead  him  to  attach  to  it. 
When,  in  a  later  stage,  a  form  is 
now  and  then  given  to  complete  a 
declension  or  a  verb  paradigm,  the 
other  forms  are  possessed  by  the 
pupil's  consciousness  so  thoroughly 
that  the  new  form,  satisfying  curios- 
ity, is  impressed  naturally  upon  the 
mind. 

If  the  word  linguae  is  thought  of 
by  one  who  has  a  real  grasp  upon 
the  Latin  tongue,  it  is  thought  of  as 
perhaps  an  adnominal  modifier,  or 
perhaps  a  possessor,  or  perhaps  an 
indirect  object,  or  perhaps  a  plural 
subject,  or  perhaps  any  other  com- 
ponent part  of  an  idea  which  its 
form  allows.  When  met  with  in 
the  sentence,  the  mind  being  con- 
scious of  each  possible  part  it  may 
play  in  completing  the  sense,  it 
takes  its  proper  place  in  the  thought. 
No  careful  writer  could  allow  any 
doubt  of  its  meaning  in  the  colloca- 
tion in  which  he  uses  it. 

It  does  not  require  the  power  of 
looking  through  a  stone-fence,  nor 
deep  psychological  research  into  the 
nature  of  our  comprehension  of  lan- 
guage to  enable  one  to  perceive  that 
thus,  and    thus    only,  Latin   or  any 
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other  tongue  can  be  fluently  read. 
This  power  is  arrived  at  through  a 
habit  of  rnhid.  The  habit  of  mind 
is  to  be  gained  only  by  making  the 
comprehension  of  the  language,/rt7w 
the  first,  the  basis  of  examination  of 
its  forms.  Any  one  knowing  the  in- 
veteracy of  habit  will  not  question 
the  italicized  words.  Lack  of  space 
forbids  an  example  to  show  how,  to 
even  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
case  of  substantive,  adjective  and 
other  forms,  this  system  leads  to 
comprehension  and  mastery  of  the 
various  principal  and  subordinate 
clause-constructions. 

Spontaneous,  intelligent  effort, 
thus  restored  to  classical  study,  will 
yet  remove  the  blight  so  apparent 
by  the  anti -Greek  movement  in 
England,      and     the     anti-classical 


movement  in  this  country.  The 
mechanical  teacher  who,  alas!  in 
many  cases  has  not  read,  and  can 
not  read  with  a  decent  fluency  and 
appreciation,  a  Latin  author,  must 
relinquish  his  hold  upon  the  door  of 
a  world's  treasure  house. 

A  carpenter's  apprentice  who, 
blindly  confident  in  his  instructor's 
skill,  should  have  learned  the  clas- 
sification, name,  number  and  size 
of  the  bolts,  nails,  beams  and' 
boards  needed  to  build  a  house, 
without  having  acquainted  his  hand 
and  eye  with  actual  work,  would,  when 
called  upon  in  due  time  to  show  the 
results  of  his  training,  sit  down  in 
blank  despair,  and — speak  disre- 
spectfully of  his  false  .teacher.  The 
moral  of  this  lies  in  the  appHcatio 
thereof.  —  The  Student, 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  WAV? 

A  and  B  are  teachers  who  find 
the  teaching  of  algebra  among  their 
respective  duties.  When  A's  class 
reached  the  subject  of  equations  in- 
volving fractional  expressions,  A 
called  attention  to  the  illustrative 
work  in  the  text  and  to  the  rule, 
"Multiply  each  term  of  the  equation 
by  the  least  common  multiple  of  the 
denominators,"  showed  clearly  how 
to  apply  the#  rule  in  practice,  and 
then  drilled  his  pupils  until  they  be- 
came very  expert  in  ^'clearing  an 
equation  of  fractions."  They  could 
execute  that  necessary    transforma- 


tion with  a  sort  of  "neatness  and 
dispatch"  to  which  B*s  pupils  never 
attained — at  least,  not  while  his 
pupils.  Several  days  before  equa- 
tions containing  fractional  express- 
ions were  reached  by  B's  class,  he 
proposed,  as  a  part  of  a  lesson  to  be 
prepared,  the  following:  "Find  an 
integer  which,  used  as  a  multiplier, 
with  ^  as  the  multiplicand,  will  give 
an  integral  product."  (The  histor- 
ian thinks  B  might  have  expressed 
his  thought  more  elegantly.) 

Assuming  the  joint  work  of  many 
to  be  the  work  of  one,  the  next  day's 
proceedings    were    substantially    as 
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follows:  B  said,  '^James,  to  the 
board."  (Of  course  he  ought  to 
have  said,  *<James,  will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  step  to  the  blackboard?" 
But  B  too  often  makes  the  mistake 
of  sacrificing  the  finer  effects  of 
elaborate  politeness  in  the  interests 
of  economy  of  time.  At  any  rate, 
J^raes  got  **to  the  board"  in  excel- 
lent time  and  tune.)  When  James 
stood  at  attention,  B  continued, 
^^Multiply  §  under  tlie  given  condi- 
tions." Done,  with  7  as  multiplier. 
* 'Again."  Done,  with  14  as  multi- 
plier. **Again,"  and  * 'again.'' 
Done.  **Can  vou  do  the  same  for 
any  fraction?"  '-I  think  so."  Do 
so  for  the  fraction  J."  James  wilted 
slightly  and  protested  that  he 
meant  ''fractions  having  arithmeti- 
cal"— here  B  showed  another  of  his 
bad  tricks.  He  interrupted  James: 
"You  said  you  could  do  that  for 
any  fraction.  That  is  just  what  \ 
is.  Do  it."  James  rallied,  turned 
on  his  enemy,  -^  glared  at  it  a  mo- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  multiply  by 
b\  and  as  asked,  multiplied  by  ab^ 
2d,  and  ^^  B  then  said,  "Express 
the  principle  or  law  involved,  in 
words."  And  Jauies  was  left  for  a 
time,  and  John  was  sent  to  the 
board.  B  said,  "Write  |,  {q,  |." 
Done.  "Multiply  each  by  the  same 
number,  producing  an  integer  in 
each  case."  John  had  been  watch- 
ing things,  and  before  James  had  his 
writing  completed,  John  had  multi- 
plied by  30,  and  had  demonstrated 
that  60  or  90  would  have  answered 
his  purpose  as  well.     B  said,  "Write 


the  law,"  and  turned  to  James,  who 
was  again  exhibiting  symptoms  of 
flunking.  B  encouraged  him  with  the 
remark,  "You  did  the  work, — you 
must  know  the  principle.    Write  it." 

The  evolution  of  those  two  state- 
ments consumed  the  remainder  of 
the  recitation  period — nearly.  There 
was  just  time  to  apply  them  to  one 
equation.  When  James's  labors 
ceased  he  had  written  "If  a  fraction 
be  multiplied  by  a  multiple  of  its 
denominator,  the  product  will  be  an 
integer."  John  wrote,  "If  two  or 
more  fractions  be  multiplied  by  a 
common  multiple  of  their  denomi- 
nators, the  products  will  be  integers." 

When  an  equation  containing 
fractional  expressions  was  placed  on 
the  board,  B  was  promptly  told  by 
his  pupils  what  to  do  in  order  to 
cause  the  fractions  to  disappear 
without  disturbing  the  equality.  But 
it  had  taken  a  whole  recitation 
period  for  that  class  to  arrive  at  a 
rule  which  they  could  have  commit- 
ted to  memory  right  out  of  the  book 
in  thirty  seconds.  And  what  are 
books  for,  if  such  teachers  as  B  are 
going  to  waste  so  much  time  in 
learning  what  may  be  so  much  more 
quickly  got  from  the  book?  An}'- 
one  can  see  that  if  an  examiner  were 
to  visit  those  two  schools,  A's  class 
would  work  two  problems  in  "clear- 
ing of  fractions"  to  B's  one.  Then 
where  would  B  "be  at"? 

If  you  have  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Editor,  will  you  just 
say,  honestly,  which  way  you  think 
was  best,  and  tell  why  you  think  so? 

L. 


Query  Box. 
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I  have  a  decided  '^opinion  on  the 
subject,"  and  my  first  impulse, on  re- 
ceipt of  L's  communication,  was 
just  to  **say,  honestly,  which  way 
£1]  think  was  best;"  but  on  reflec- 
tion I  have  concluded  to  give  other 
members  of  the  Monthly  family  a 
chance  to  speak  first.  When  those 
who  wish  to  speak  have  spoken,  I 
will  give  my  opinion. — Editor. 


STATE  commissioner's    REPORT. 

Advance  sheets  of  the  Fortieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner, of  Common  Schools  have 
come  to  our  table.  Prominent 
among  the  topics  treated  are  the 
Boxwell  Law,  the  Workman  Law,  and 
the  Prof  essionalTrainingof  Teachers. 
There  were  examined  under  the 
Boxwell  Law,  in  1893,  4,337  pupils, 
a  little  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  1892,  indicating  the  increasing 
usefulness  and  popularity  of  the 
law. 

The  Workman  Law  has  not  been 
in  operation  long  enough  (nine 
months)  to  warrant  any  definite 
conclusions  as  to  results.  Responses 
to  a '  circular  letter  sent  out  to 
countv  examiners  indicate  a  dimin- 
ution  of  opposition,   and  that  there 


is  already  a  tendency  toward  better 
organization  and  more  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  country  schools.  A 
large  majority  favor  a  continuance 
of  the  law,  only  two  requesting  its 
repeal. 

Commissioner  Corson  calls  the 
attention  uf  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  importance  of  some  State 
provision  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and  submits  for  con- 
sideration a  plan  for  securing  the 
end  at  small  cost.  Its  main  feature 
is  the  authorizing  of  the  payment  of 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  each  col- 
lege, university,  or  private  normal 
school,  which  shall  organize  a  nor- 
mal department  fully  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  course 
of  study  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 


A     CORRECTION. 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  I 
am  wrong,  but  I  must  say  it.  The 
Navigation  Act  was  passed  in  1651, 
and  not  in  1751,  as  stated  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  *a^he  Old  Liberty  Bell,"  in 
the  issue  of  the  Monthly  for  No- 
vember, 1893. 

£.  S.  C 


QUERY  BOX. 


Q.  414. — What  value  to  the 
teacher  is  the  study  of  psychology? 
An  answer  to  this  query  appeared  in 
the  September  number,  over  my  in- 
itials.     I  wish  now  to  state  that  that 


answer  in  full,  save  the  last  sen- 
tence, was  taken  from  Dr.  J.  P. 
Gordy's  excellent  work  on  psychol- 
ogy. I  do  this,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln once  said,  after  helping   a  pig 
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out  of  a  mud-hole,  to  take  a  pain  out 
my  mind.  E.  S.  C. 

Q.  45  J .  Will  F.  J.  Beck  kindly 
explain  his  solution  of  this  problem? 
How  does  he  know  that  2  (J^ — x) 
=  }4  oi  the  log?  Teacher. 

Q.  453-  Formula:  J^-^—^^^—l-^ 

=  annual  payment.  Solution: 
^5000  X  .06  X  (i.o6f  =  ^401.- 
46767328.  I401. 46767328  -T-  (i.- 
33S2255776  —  I)  =  j5ii86.98-f-, 
Ans-  *  Beets. 

Q.  454.  After  each  pulsation  of 
the  heart,  there  is  a  short  interval  of 
time  before  the  next  one  begins. 
The  heart  is  inactive  during  this  in- 
terval and  rests  from  labor. 

VV.  W.  S. 
Since  the  time  required  for  a 
systole  of  the  heart  is  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  time  of  one  beat, 
the  heart  rests  during  the  corre- 
sponding diastole,  or  slightly  more 
than  }i  of  the  whole  time,  or  eight 
hours  in  twenty-four.        G.  O.  K.* 

Q.  455.  The  best  evidences  of  a 
teacher's  success  are  order  in  and 
around  the  school-house,  industry, 
punctuality,  propriety  of  conduct, 
reciprocal  esteem  of  teacher,  pupils 
and  parents,  strict  honesty  and  the 
confidence  it  inspires.  Secure  these, 
and  other  desirable  characteristics 
will  follow  in  harmony  with  them. 

F.  J.  Beck. 
Some  of  the  best  evidences  are 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  which 
the  pupils  manifest  in  their  work, 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
to    be    regular   in    attendance    and 


'*never  miss  a  day;''  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to  take  their 
books  home  at  night  and  apply 
themselves  diligently  to  their  work; 
the  love,  respect  and  confidence 
which  are  awakened  in  the  pupils 
for  their  teacher;  and  the  respect 
which  the  public  in  general  will  al- 
ways entertain  for  the  wide  awake, 
enthusiastic, and  progressive  teacher. 

G.  W.  Walker. 

Q.  456.  The  judicious  teacher 
will  aid  his  pupils  just  enough  to 
give  them  an  insight  into  the  sub- 
ject presented.  In  studies  requir- 
ing reasoning,  as  arithmetic,  the 
teacher  may  present  models  of  the 
required  work.  These  examples 
for  illustration  .should  be  similar  to 
what  is  required  from  the  pupil.  If 
problems  to  be  solved  are  very  com- 
plex and  difficult,  take  simple  men- 
tal problems  to  illustrate  the  diffi- 
cult points,  and  be  careful  to  teach 
one  point  or  process  at  a  time. 

F.  J.  Beck. 

Q.  458.  If  John  has  20  percent 
more  than  Samuel,  then  Samuel  has 
16^3  less  than  John;  for  John  has  6 
for  every  5  that  Samuel  has,  and  5 
is  ^,  or  16^  percent  less  than  6. 

R.  P.  M. 

If  John's  money  is  20  percent 
more  than  Samuel's,  it  is  120  per- 
cent, or|,  of  Samuel's.  Then  Sam- 
uel's is  J  of  John's,  or  ^,  or  16^ 
percent  less  than  John's. 

Geo.  O.  Kean. 

Same  result  and  a  variety  of  solu- 
tions  by  C-larence  Shiglej',  G.  W. 
Walker,  A.  B.  S.,  W.  W.  S.,  and  F.  .J. 
Beck. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


In  elective  courses  some  students 
■oilow  not  the  law  of  magnetic  at- 
iractioD,  but  the  line  of  the  least  re- 
sistance. A. 


American  histories  are  slowly 
emerging  from  the  traditions  of 
New  York  tories.  Less  space  is  de- 
ifoted  to  bewailing  the  "sad  fate"  of 
'.he  aristocratic  Major  Andre,  and 
i.t  least  a  brief  record  is  made  of 
;he  heroic  conduct  of  Captain 
Nathan  Hale.  "    A. 


An  explanation,  perhaps  an  apol- 
ogy, is  due  to  our  readers  and  to 
some  of  our  contributors.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  make  room  for  all 
[he  matter  designed  for  this  issue. 
Several  articles  have  been  of  neces- 
sity held  over,  among  them  the  reg- 
ilar  installment  of  the  series  on 
School  Government.  Let  patience 
lave  her  perfect  work. 


It  seems  a  trite  saying  that  his- 
ory  is  best  taught  in  connection 
rith  geography,  yet  the  sad  truth 
lust  be  confessed  that  in  many  a 
chool  the  pupil  "drops"  geography 
■J  "take  up"  history,  yet  carries 
cry  little  of  either  beyond  the 
:hool-room.  Not  a  map  is  used  in 
le  teaching  of  history,  and  often 
le  student  is  utterly  unable  to  tell 
hetlier    the    events    narrated    oc- 


curred in  the  earth  or  in  the  moon, 
in  the  book  or  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  A. 


In  too  many  townships,  school 
supplies,  as  has  been  said  of  books, 
are  not  bought  but  sold.  A  liberal 
amount  of  money  has  been  paid, but 
tjie  selection  of  purchasers  has  not 
been  made  by  the  teachers  or  school 
officers;  that  part  of  the  work  has 
been  done  by  the  enterprising  agent 
who  had  something  to  sell.  If 
every  board  of  education  would 
make  a  reasonable  allowance  each 
year  for  school  supplies,  carefully 
select  what  the  teachers  most  needed, 
and  then  iuy  in  the  cheapest  market, 
the  schools  would  soon  be  supplied 
with  dictionaries,  maps  and  globes 
at  a  moderate  cost.  A. 


Unification. 

The  old  question,  shall  we  say 
seven  and  six  ar£  twelve,  or,  seven 
and  six  is  twelve?  suggests  a  thought 
on  "unification"  in  teaching.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  children,  old 
or  young,  who  have  discussed  this 
grammatical  question  without  ob- 
serving the  numerical  blunder,  are 
the  victims  of  an  old  anci  false  sys- 
tem which  did  not  Irain  the  pupil  in 
apperception.  The  "unified"  les- 
son, having  sense-perception  as  its 
center,  can  be  made  the  source  of 
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thorough  training  in  number,  form, 
and  language,  and  also  in  those 
weightier  matters,  mental  and  moral 
relations.  In  such  teaching,  to  se- 
cure success,  there  must  be  a  fre- 
quent change  of  the  ictus;  otherwise, 
the  new  tune  will  be  as  lifeless  and 
monotonous  as  the  old.  The  ap- 
peal to  sense-perception  may  awaken 
the  dormant  faculties,  but  of  itself 
it  will  not  secure  attention  to  such 
dry  conventional  details  as  correct 
writing,  spelling  and  counting. 

M.  R.  A. 


Be  Still  and  Know. 

*'A  well-trained  mind  does  not  suffer 
its  intellectual  vision  tu  be  clouded  by 
false  issues  or  crude  and  irrelevant 
questions.  It  is  not  only  bad  man- 
ners to  ask  questions,  but  it  is  also  ev- 
idence of  a  bad  intellectual  bringing- 
up.  A  well-trained  mind  seeks  to 
solve  its  own  difficulties,  and,  if  it  is 
in  earnest,  it  usually  succeeds.  A 
child  can  ask  questions  which  a  v)hi- 
losopher  cannot  answer,  but  it  is  be- 
cause the  child  does  not  know  how  to 
ask  the  questions,  not  that  the  philos- 
opher does  not  know  how  to  answer 
them.  The  child  cannot  be  answered 
for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  know 
what  it  is  asking;  and  nothing  is  worse 
than  to  encourage  this  childish  curi- 
osity; it  is  fatal  to  all  healthy  mental 
growth.  The  truly  thoughtful  child— 
and  man  or  woman,  too,  for  that  mal- 
'  ter— asks  few  questions.  They  com- 
mune with  themselves  and  are  still. 
The  soul  must  answer  its  own  ques- 
tioning.'* 

This  is  an  extract  from  an  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Forum, 
Its  reading  before  one  of  the  holi- 
day institutes  gave  rise   to  an  ani- 


mated discussion.  One  of  the  in- 
structors deemed  the  statements 
extravagantly  untrue,  and  the  ground 
taken  untenable,  claiming  that  the 
good  teacher  always  strives  to  ex- 
cite the  pupil's  curiosity  and  en- 
courages him  to  ask  questions. 
Others  thought  the  passage  con- 
tained a  deal  of  truth. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  determine 
the  exact  measure  of  exaggeration 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  ex- 
tract, nor  just  how  much  truth  may 
lie  on  the  other  side.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  say,  however,  that  much  of 
the  questioning  in  which  teachers  of 
this  day  indulge — even  encourage — 
their  pUpils  is  unprofitable  and  vain, 
if  it  be  not  <*fatal  to  all  healthy 
mental  growth."  The  best  students 
are  characterized  by  thoughtfulness 
and  quiet  attention.  The  indul- 
gence of  young  minds  in  asking 
questions  tends  to  divert  attention 
and  dissipate  effort.  Teaching 
should  be  suggestive — should  start 
questions  in  pupils'  minds;  but  the 
best  minds  will  ^'commune  with 
themselves  and  be  still."  We  have 
in  mind  an  advanced  arithmetic 
class  of  about  thircy  young  people. 
At  the  end  of  a  term  of  four  months, 
the  class  was  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  sections,  the  first  being 
the  better  and  the  other  the  poorer 
half  of  the  class.  It  was  noticeable 
that  the  pupils  in  the  first  section 
had  been  attentive  and  thoughtful  in 
recitation,  but  rarely  ever  asked  a 
question;  whilst  those  who  had  been 
most  persistent  in  asking  questions 
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in  recitation  had  gravitated  into  the 
other  section.  And  generally,  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  in  grammar 
schools,  in  high  schools, and  even  in 
the  college,  that  the  students  who 
make  most  valuable  progress  are  not 
the  glib-tongued  who  are  ever  ready 
with  a  question,  but  the  thoughtful 
who  seek  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems and  answer  to  themselves  their 
own  questioning — who  learn  to  be 
still  and  know. 

O.  T.  R.  C. 

Columbus,  Q.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 
Since    making     my     last    report 
(Nov.      15,      1893)     the     following 
amounts    have    been    received    for 
membership  in  the  O.  T.  R.  C. : 

C.S.  Wheaton,  Athens,  Atheas  Co.  (Pu- 

plLs'C.) $  680 

B.  T.  If  Inlar,  SomerTille,  Bntler  Co 75 

Battle  C.  Hailer,  Defiance,  Defiance  Co. . .  25 
MazKaret    W.     Satherland,     Columbus* 

Franklin  Co.  (P.  C; 1  00 

Alice  Peters,  Colnmbna,  Franklin  Go 16  50 

H.  A.  Stokes,  Granyllle,  Licking  Co 72 

Minnie  F.  Freed,  Canfleld,  Mahoning  Co . .  >  2  60 

Bxra  Flory,  Center,  Montgomery  Co 9  00 

John  A.  Alkire,  Pandora,  Putnam  Co 26 

J.  S.  Thomas,  Sclotovllle,  Scioto  Co 1  00 

J.J.  Boms,  Canton.  Stark  Co 21  00 

IF.  H.  Sldebottom,  Mllford  Center,  Union 

Co 29  00 

W.  T.  Bushman,  Van  Wert,  Van  Wert  Co.  7  25 
Amount  received  for  sample  diplomas 

(P.C.) 2  60 

Total $97  62 

Formerly  reported 66  0.^ 

Grand  total $16»  66 

Very  respectfully, 

O.  T.  Corson, 

Acting  Sec'y  of  O.  T.  R.  C. 

Field  Notes. 

—  F.  L.  Miller,  former  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Jeffersonville, 
Ohio,  now  has  charge  of  schools  at 
Harvey,  III.,  with   a  corps  of  four- 


teen teachers,  most  of  them  trained 
in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
under  Col.  Parker. 

— A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
each  branch  of  the  Legislature  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Workman  Law. 

—  Mr.  L.  D.  Brouse  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Eaton  High 
School,  and  is  doing  admirable 
work. 

—  The  schools  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
have  received  from  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  the  award  gf  a 
handsome  medal. 

— Mr.  L.  O.  Lantis,  a  bright, 
young  teacher  from  the  country 
schools,  has  taken  the  place  in  the 
Eaton  school  left  vacant  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  Brouse. 

— The  teachers  of  Portage  county 
held  a  meeting  at  Ravenna,  January 
27.  Virgil  Mills,  A.  H.  Seymour, 
W.  J.  Dodge,  and  F.  L.  Oesch  had 
leading  parts  on  the  program. 

— Supt.  G.  S.  Catlin,  of  P'itch- 
ville,  reports  a  good  working  organ- 
ization of  the  teachers  of  Fitchville 
township.  Several  interesting  and 
profitable  meetings  have  been  held. 

— A  grand  meeting  of  our  State 
Association  at  Delaware,  June  26, 
27,  28,  and  29  is  in  prospect.  The 
committee  has  already  blocked  out 
the  program  and  the  details  are  now 
being  completed.  It  is  proposed  to 
follow  the  departmental  plan  —  a 
college  section,  a  high  school  sec- 
tion, an  elementary  section,  a  music 
section,  and  a  kindergarten  section, 
all  under  one  program,   with  joint 
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forenoon  and  departmental  after- 
noon sessions.  The  committee  will 
issue  a  20-page  bulletin  at  an  early 
day,  giving  full  particulars. 

— The  teachers  of  Putnam  county 
met  at  Columbus  Grove,  Jan.  13, 
with  a  program  containing  the 
names  of  E.  S.  Weaver,  Prof.  Ed.M. 
Mills,  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  and  C. 
M.  Lewis. 

— The  publication  of  the  Progres- 
sive School  has  been  suspended,  no 
issue  having  appeared  for  several 
weeks.  The  editor,  Mr.  B.  F.  Yan- 
ney,  expects  to  resume  the  work  of 
teaching. 

— A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  at  Colunibus,  requiring 
county  examiners  to  be  practical 
teachers  .with  at  least  three  years' 
experience,  and  holding  a  three 
years'  county  certificate  or  a  State 
certificate. 

— W.  H.  Stewart,  formerly  at  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  now  has  charge  of 
schools  at  Martin's  Ferry.  He  is 
one  of  the  old  members  of  the 
Monthly  family,  and  he  says  the 
Monthly  never  was  better  than  it 
has  been  the  past  year. 

— A  circular  from  Colchester,  Rob- 
erts &  Co.', ,  Ohio,  has  been 

put  into  our  hands  by  a  college  sen- 
ior. The  circular  offers  to  furnish 
to  order  high  school  orations  and 
essays;  college  essays,  orations  and 
debates;  political  speeches;  lectures; 
and  sermons — for  a  consideration 
ranging  from  $3  to  $50.  All  work 
guaranteed  to  be  original,  except  the 


low-priced  sermons.  High  school 
and  college  teachers  ought  to  be  on 
the  look-out  for  such  work  as  this. 
We  incline  to  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  it  going  on. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Su- 
perintendents' Section  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  will 
be  held  at  Richmond,  Va, ,  opening 
Tuesday,  Feb.  20,  and  closing 
Thursday  evening  following.  Supt. 
Treudley,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is 
secretary  of  the  section. 

— A  bill  has  been  introduced  at 
Columbus,  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  (formerly  a 
teacher)  from  Putnam  county,  pro- 
viding that  a  teacher  of  ten  contin- 
uous years'  experience  shall  upon 
application  to  the  county  examiners 
be  granted  a  certificate  for  five 
years  without  examination. 

— The  schools  of  Toledo  and  Lu- 
cas county  are  reported  as  running 
very  smoothly  and  successfully.  A 
great  many  of  the  teachers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle,  and  all  like  the  course  for 
this  year  very  much,  especially 
Thring's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching.  About  300  Toledo  teach- 
ers are  studying  Shakespeare's  plays 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  I.  N. 
Demmon,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  having  recently  com- 
pleted a  course  of  lectures  on 
Shakespeare.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  I.  Ward  for  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  last  lecture  of  the  course,  in 
which  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  con- 
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tr6versy  is  pretty  thoroughly  han- 
dled. We  cannot  use  it  in  this  issue 
for  want  of  space,  but  hope  to  give 
it  a  place  next  month. 

— The  teachers  of  Darke  county 
will  have  another  grand  rally  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  17.  Prof.  S.  D. 
Fess,  of  Ada,  and  Samuel  Findley, 
of  Akron,  are  to  do  some  of  the 
talking. 

— ^A  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
Preble  county  was  announced  for 
Feb.  3,  at  Eaton,  with  a  good  pro- 
gram. Township  Supervision,  the 
Reading  Circle,  Free  Text-books, 
Reading,  and  Heroes  are  among 
the  topics  named. 

— The  city  teachers  of  Fremont 
hold  regular  meetings,  at  which  for 
some  time  English  history  has  been 
the  chief  topic — tracing  .the  effects 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  English 
character,  manners,  customs,  laws, 
language  and  literature. 

--The  West  Elkton  High  School, 
under  the  direction  of  the  enterpris- 
ing principal.  Will  H.  Evans,  is 
conducting  a  Lecture  Course.  We 
notice  on  the  program  Pres.  W.  O. 
Thompson,  of  Miami  University, 
and  Superintendents  C.  C.  Miller 
and  J.  P.  Sharkey. 

— Rev.  Dr.  Carroll  Cutler  died  at 
Talladega,  Ala.,  Jan.  25,  his  fu- 
neral occurring  at  Hudson,  Ohio, 
Jan.  29,  Dr.  Cutler  was  born  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1829,  and  en- 
tered Yale  in  1850.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege from  i860  to  1889,  fifteen  years 
of  that  time  as  president. 


— C-  S.  Coler,  of  the  Sandusky 
High  School,  has  been  invited  to 
give  instruction  in  the  Ottawa 
county  institute  next  August. 

— The  teachers  of  Mercer  county 
had  a  meeting  in  the  City  Hall, at  Ce- 
lina,  Feb.  3,  with  R.W.  Mitchell,  W. 
F.McDaniels,  T.  W.  Shimp,  S.  Cot- 
terman,  Wm.  Mackay,  E.  A.  Plum- 
mer,  L.  W.  Gerdes,  S.  Pumphrey, 
R.  E.  Spicer,  H.  O.  Mowry,  F.  G. 
Cromer,  and  Supt.  Bushman  on  the 
program. 

— The  Monroe  county  institute 
held  at  Woodsfield,  Dec.  26-29, was 
attended  by  F.  V.  Irish  and  J.  W. 
Jones  as  instructors.  Commis- 
sioner Corson  delivered  one  of  his 
practical  and  earnest  addresses.  A 
resolution  asking  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Workman  Law  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one.  Monroe  county 
seems  to  be  still  true  to  her  tradi- 
tions. 

— The  Sandusky  county  teachers 
held  a  very  profitable  meeting  at 
Fremont,  Jan.  13.  The  following 
names  were  on  the  program:  Misses 
E.  Dorr,  Cecille  Butman,  Helen 
Millis,  Anna  Smith,  Messrs.  Mus- 
coe  Shackelford,  Marshall  Vanhorn, 
Supt.  Frank  Smith,  Rev.  Albriton 
and  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Aldrich.  Nearly 
two  hundred  were  in  attendance. 
For  the  last  three  years,  our  teachers 
have  been  holding  these  quarterly 
meetings  regularly,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  them  has  reached  a  higher 
degree  than  ever  before.  The  en- 
rollment at  our  last  annual  institute 
was  larger  than  ever  before.     It  waa 
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nearly  four  times  as  large  as  <he  en- 

« 

roUment  ten  years  ago.  We  have 
abundant  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  district  schools  of  Sandusky 
county  are  supplied  with  better 
teachers  than  ever  before. 

W.  A.  GossAKD,  Pres, 

EsTELLE  A.  Sharp,  Sec, 

— Through  the  efforts  of  Supt. 
Cromer,  Greenville,  Darke  county, 
has  laid  a  foundation  for  a  perma- 
nent free  school  library.  A  build- 
ing for  library  purposes  has  been 
deeded  to  the  Board,  which  will  be 
properly  fitted  up.  This  will  be  a 
lasting  benefit  to  the  community  and 
reflects  credit  upon  Supt.  .Cromer, 
through  whose  untiring  efforts  it  has 
been  accomplished.  Greenville 
schools  also  made  a  munificent 
Christmas  offering  to  the  needy,  of 
things  good  to  eat  and  wear. 

—  The  twenty-eighth  annual  insti- 
tute held  in  Guernsey  county,  met 
during  the  holidays  at  Cambridge, 
and  practically  all  the  teachers  in 
the  county  were  in  attendance  lis- 
tening with  close  attention  to  the 
lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Kirkwood, 
of  Wooster,  Dr.  McBurney,  Prof's. 
Young  and  Scott,  of  Cambridge,  and 
State  School  Commissioner  Corson. 
While  the  work  throughout  was 
most  excellent,  it  is  not  out  of  the 
way  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
special  work  in  music  done  by  Prof. 
Charles  F.  Scott,  instructor  in  mu- 
sic in  the  Cambridge  public  schools. 
Prof.  Scott  is  well  educated  in  the 
theory  of  music,  and  his  natural  tal- 
ent   makes  him   a  genuine  artist  in 


vocal  and  instrumental  execution. 
These  qualifications,  together  with  a 
fine  English  culture,  render  him 
very  strong  as  a  lecturer,  conse- 
quently the  hall  was  filled  to  its  ut- 
most when  it  was  known  that  he  was 
to  lecture,  and  none  went  away  dis- 
appointed. Smock. 

—The  teachers  of  Summit  county 
met  in  bi-monthly  session,  at  Ak- 
ron, Feb.  3,  with  program  as  fol- 
lows: 

Piano  Solo Miss  Bigelow 

Number  Work Mrs.  E.  R.  Plum 

Literature  in  a  Course  of  Study 

Supt.  C.  P.  Beery 

Query  Box Prin.  A.  A.  Rothrock 

Vooal  Solo Prof.  N.  L.  Glover 

Practical  Education 

Prof.  W.  D.  Shipman 

The    Board     of    Education    and    the 

Teacher R.  M.  Burkett 

iSupervieion  under  the  Workman  Law 

Supt.  Geo.  Wood  bridge 

— The  teachers  of  Seneca  county 
held  their  second  session  in  the 
Tiffin  High  School  building,  Satur- 
day, Jan.  27.  Fully  two  hundred 
teachers  and  friends  of  the  schools 
were  in  attendance. 

The  program  for  the  day  con- 
sisted of  talks  on  methods,  and 
methods  actually  put  into  practice. 
**Physiology"  was  considered  by 
Prof.  M.  E.  Kleckner,  of  Heidel- 
berg University;  **U.  S.  History,'" 
by  L.  J.  Nighswander,  counts- 
school  examiner;  <^Arithmetic,"  by 
J.  A.  Colwell,  of  Republic;  * 'Elo- 
cution," by  John  C.  Ridge,  of  Cin- 
cinnati; **Grammar,"  by  Supt.  J.E. 
Ockerman,    of   Attica;     ''Advanced 
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Reading,"  by  William  Callahan,  of 
the  Fostoria  Normal  School. 

A  much  larger  attendance  is  an- 
ticipated at  the  next  meeting,  which 
will  be  held  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary. B.  R.  Miller. 

— Supt.  Flannery,  of  Jamestown, 
in  ordering  extra  copies  of  an  old 
number  of  the  Monthly  for  his 
teachers,  says  that  Greene  county 
still  aims  to  keep  near  the  front  of 
the  column.  Her  new  member  of 
the  Legislature,  Hon.  J.  P.  Cum- 
misgs,  is  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
common  schools.  Next  summer's 
institute  will  be  held  Aug.  13-17, 
with  Dr.  Winship,  of  Boston,  and 
State  Superintendent  Schaeffer,  of 
Harrisburg,  as  instructors. 

— Sometime  in  October  last,  Supt. 
Greenslade,  of  Lima,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  open  a  night  school 
in  his  office  for  those  unable  to  at- 
tend the  daily  sessions  of  the  city 
schools.  Soon  the  number  attend- 
ing grew  too  large  for  one  teacher, 
and  Prin.  L.  H.  Rogers  volunteered 
his  services.  Other  quarters  were 
secured  and  the  numbers  increased 
until  a  third  teacher  became  neces- 
sary, when  Mr.  W.  B.  Moon,  teacher 
of  penmanship,  volunteered  his 
services.  These  schools  are  kept 
open  five  nights  in  the  week,  from  7 
to  9.  The  students  range  in  age 
from  fourteen  to  thirty,  a  consider- 
able number  being  young  lady  clerks 
in  stores  and  offices.  The  work  is 
a  good  one,  and  reflects  credit  on 
the  superintendent  and  teachers  en- 
gaged in  it.     The  only  objectionable 


feature  we  see  is  that  the  teachers 
receive  no  compensation.  The 
Lima  Board  of  Education  should 
see  that  they  are  properly  remuner- 
ated. 

— The  mid-year  graduation  exer- 

< 

cises  of  the  Akron  High  School  oc- 
curred Friday,  Jan.  26.  Nine  boys 
and  fifteen  girls  were  graduated. 
The  June  section  of  the  class  num- 
bers more  than  fifty,  so  that  the 
number  of  graduates  for  '94  will 
probably  reach  seventy- five. 

— Montgomery  county  is  awake 
educationally.  Saturday,  Jan.  20, 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic teachers'  meetings  ever  held  in 
the  county.  About  fifty  local  di- 
rectors and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  four  most  excellent  addresses 
from  R.  H.  Holbrook,  Supts. 
Sharkey  and  Miller,  and  Commis- 
sioner Corson.  Township  supervi- 
sion has  been  adopted  in  three 
townships  with  more  to  follow. 
West  Carrollton  is  just  completing 
an  addition  to  her  school  building, 
in  which  W.  C.  Wilson  has  charge 
of  the  schools. 

—  It  appears  from  the  recent  an- 
nual report  of  the;  Cleveland  schools 
that  though  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  twenty-five  hundred  in  the 
attendance  of  pupils,  the  current 
expenses  have  been  reduced  more 
than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
being  a  reduction  of  nearly  five  Ao\- 
\?Lr^  per  capita.  In  an  editorial  re- 
view of  the  report,  the  Cleveland 
Leader   says:      * 'There    is   new    en- 
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«rgy  in  the  teaching  force,  and  new 
life  in  the  instruction.  Many  feat- 
ures of  this  report  are  of  such  ab- 
sorbing interest  that  we  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  ad\fert  to  them  on  fu- 
ture occasions.  But  sufficient  re- 
sults have  already  appeared  to  ena- 
ble Cleveland  to  say  that  her  plan 
of  school  organization  is  proving  an 
unqualified  success." 

—The  N.  E.  O.  T.  A.  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Cleveland  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  ic.  Pres.  Stubbs, 
of  Baldwin  University,  will  present 
the  subject  of  Secondary  School 
•Studies  and  the  College.  Miss 
Emma  Davis,  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Instruction,  Cleveland,  will  discuss 
the  Ideal  Primary  School.  Prin.  J. 
A.  Leonard,  of  Youngstown,  will 
read  a  paper  on  Popular  Education 
and  the  Social  Problems  of  the  Day. 
There  will  also  be  a  symposium  on 
the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  which  Supt.  Treud- 
ley.  Prof.  Krug,  and  others  will  take 
part.  The  annual  election  takes 
place  at  this  meeting. 

— Abbreviated  program  of  the  An- 
nual Meeting,  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence, Richmond,  Va.,  Feb. 

20-22": 

Enriching  Elementary  Courses  of 
8 tudy— Primary,  Ellen  G.  Reveley; 
Grammar,  H.  C.  Muckley,  Cleveland. 
Discussion  opened  by  W.  B.  Powell, 
Washington. 

Improvement  of  Teachers  now  in 
the  Schools.    F.  M.  Parker.  Discussion 

opened  by  R.  G.  Boone. 

Some  Phases  of  Present  Educational 
l^roblems  in  Europe.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler. 


German  Method  of  Using  Mother 
Tongue.    Richard  Jones. 

The  Library  and  the  Public  Schools 
Melville  Dewey.      Discussion:    N.   C. 
Dougherty,   Peoria,    Edward   Brooks, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Kindergarten  in  Relation  to 
Public  Schools.  J.  L.  Hughes,  To- 
ronto.   Discussion:    W.  N.  Hailman. 

Report  of  the  Committe  of  Ten- 
Curriculum  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Wm.  T.  Harris.  Discussion:  W.  M. 
Maxwell . 

Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair.    John  Eaton. 

Education  Congress.  James  MacAl- 
ister. 

Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Rural 
Schools.    S.  S.  Parr. 

Care  of  Truants  and  Incorrigibles. 
E.  P.  Seaver. 

The  University  in  its  Relations  to  the 
Teaching  Profession.  W.  R.  Harper. 
Discussion:    W.  R.   Pattengill,    Mich. 

The  South  and  its  Problems.  Law- 
ton  B.  Evans,  Atlanta. 

Railroads  grant  one  and  one- 
third  rates  on  the  certificate  plan. 

Headquarters  at  the  Exchange 
Hotel.     $2.50  a  day. 

— The  Richland  County  Institute 
at  Mansfield,  first  week  of  January, 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Ohio 
institutes  we  ever  attended.  The 
sessions,  day  and  evening,  were 
held  in  the  large  auditorium  of  the 
new  high  school  building.  About 
300  teachers,  including  the  entire 
Mansfield  corps,  were  in  attendance, 
besides  many  school  directors  and 
citizens.  Supt.  Knott,  Miss  Suth- 
erland, and  the  editor  of  the 
Monthly  were  the  regular  instruc- 
tors. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
two  first  named  did  excellent  work. 
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A  most  profitable  as  well  as 
entertaining  feature  were  the  lessons 
and  exercises  by  pupils  of  the  Mans- 
field schools,  under  the  direction  of 
Prin.  Lyon,  of  the  high  school, 
Prof.  Johnson,  supervisor  of  music, 
Mrs.  Downend,  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing and  drawing,  and  Miss  Minnie 
B.  Snow,  supervisor  of  physical  cul- 
ture. While  these  exercises  added 
life  and  interest  to  the  institute,  they 
were  profitable  to  the  teachers  as  ex- 
amples of  a  high  order  of  school 
room  work,  and  gave  a  very  favora- 
ble impression  of  the  Mansfield 
schools.  Miss  Sutherland's  lesson 
with  a  class  of  children  is  also 
worthy  of  high  commendation  in 
this  connection. 

Another  good  feature  was  Direc- 
tors' Day.  There  was  a  good  at- 
tendance of  directors,  and  they 
were  well  entertained  and  instructed 
by  Commissioner  Corson,  and  by 
Hon.  Chas.  Workman,  author  of  the 
Workman  Law,  who  now  resides  at 
Mansfield,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the  study  of  law. 

Evening  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Scovel,  of  Wooster,  Miss 
Sutherland,  and  the  writer. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  institute  is  due  to  the  officers,  es- 
pecially to  the  President,  Prin.  D. 
F.  Shafer.  By  means  of  circulars 
and  by  correspondence,  many  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  were  induced 
to  order  the  dismissal  of  the  schools 
that  the  teachers  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  attending  the  institute. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 


are,  Pres,y  W.  S.  Lynch;  Vice  Pres,^ 
E.  C.  Wiles;  Sec,^  Miss  Bertha 
Ruess;  Ex.  Com.y  D.  F.  Shafer,  C. 
H.  Handley,  S.  S.  Dew. 

— The  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Marion  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Marion,  Jan.  27, 
with  a  good  program.  The  Marion- 
Daily  Siar,  in  calling  attention  to 
the  announcement  of  the  meeting, 
adds  this  note: 

**The'  coming  meeting  of  the 
county  teachers'  association  .should 
be  watched  by  the  school  officers. 
The  National  Educator  says:  'I£ 
the  same  subjects  are  taught  year 
after  year,^  by  a  pedagog  isolated 
from  the  rest,  his  teaching  is  des- 
tined to  degenerate  into  mere  rou- 
tine work.'  Too  many  of  our  al- 
leged teachers  are  mere  holders  of 
school.  It  is  just  such  meetings  as. 
the  one  next  Saturday  that  keep, 
live  teachers  out  of  the  ruts  and 
live  teachers  will  be  present.  If 
there  is  no  interest  for  teachers  in 
such  meetings,  they  are  beyond  res- 
urrection, and  ought  to  give  place 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  prepare 
themselves  to  do  better  work." 

— ^The  following  topics  were  an- 
nounced for  discussion  at  Superin- 
tendents' Round  Table  Conferences, 
in  connection  with  the  holiday  meet- 
ing of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers' 
Association: 

1.  Purpose  of  Teachers'  Meet- 
ings. When  and  how  often  should 
they  be  held? 

2.  Nature  Study  in  Primary 
Grades.     Is  it  a.  fad? 
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3.  Do  Colorado  pupils  lack  rea- 
soning power  and  the  ability  to  ap- 
ply themselves  closely  to  school 
work? 

4.  Best  ways  to  assist  teachers 
in  disciplining. 

5.  To  secure  best  results,  should 
teachers  be  dependent  upon  the  Su- 
perintendent for  their  positions? 

6.  The  Superintendent  or  Prin- 
cipal in  the  class  room.  What 
should  he  do?  What  should  he 
not  do? 

7.  Shall  Geography  be  corre- 
lated with  Science  or  History? 

8.  Should  the  criticism  of  teach- 
ers be  done  in  writing  and  handed 
to  them  by  the  Superintendent? 

9.  Shall  we  abolish  examinations 
as  a  test  for  promotions?  If  so, 
what  shall  we  substitute? 

10.  Shall  we  endeavor  to  teach 
specialties  without  special  teachers? 

11.  Annual  or  semi-annual  pro- 
motions, which? 

12.  The  Agassiz  or  natural  method 
vs.  the  recitation  method. 


Among  the  Books. 

The  expectations  raised  by  the 
announcement  that  the  author  of 
White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy  was 
preparing  another  book  for  teachers 
are  not  to  be  disappointed.  The 
new  book,  entitled  School  Manage- 
ment, is  a  iitting  companion  for  the 
** Elements,"  and  worthy  to  be  even 
more  widely  studied.  It  treats  in  a 
masterly  way,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  experience, the  two  subjects 
of  greatest  difficulty  and  importance 


in  the  whole  range  of  pedagogy — 
School  Government  and  Moral 
Training.  The  ends,  conditions, 
and  means  of  school  government 
are  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  and 
illustrated,  as  well  as  their  relations 
to  moral  training.  And  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  nowhere  else  can  be  found 
a  sounder  and  clearer  exposition  of 
the  principles,  means,  and  methods 
of  moral  training,  including  will 
training,  incentives,  moral  instruc- 
tion, punishments,  etc.  In  the 
study  of  this  book,  the  student  may 
tread  with  confident  step,  fully  as- 
sured that  he  is  on  solid  ground  and 
in  a  safe  wav.  A  choice  collection  of 
material  for  moral  lessons  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  including  memory- 
gems,  maxims,  and  stories,  is  an  ex- 
cellent feature.  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

Another  book  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  value  is  Dr.  B. 
A.    Hinsdale's   How   to   Study   and 
Teach  History;  with  Particular  Ref- 
erence to  the  History  of  the  United 
States.     It  belongs  to  the  Interna- 
tional      Education      Series,     pub- 
lished by   Appletons  and  edited  by 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris.     The  thought- 
ful reader's   attention  is  caught    at 
the  outset  by  the  Editor's  Preface, 
which  is  an  admirable  essay  on  the 
province   and  method    of    history. 
Recognizing  the   great   importance 
now  attached  to  historical  study  as  a 
branch   of  general   education.    Dr. 
Hinsdale  has  made  a  valuable  con* 
tribution  toward  the  Application  of 
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more  scientific  methods  to  historical 
investigation,  and  toward  lifting  his- 
torical study  and  teaching  to  a 
higher  level.  After  stating  CQn- 
cisely  the  uses  of  history  and  defin- 
ing in  a  general  way  its  field,  the 
author  proceeds  to  discuss  such  top- 
ics as  Sources  of  Information,  the 
Choice  and  Organization  of  Facts, 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Physical 
Causes  and  Human  Causes  that  act 
in  History,  etc.,  and  then  for  illus- 
tration dra^s  the  outline  of  some 
important  chapters  of  American  his- 
tory. The  earnest  teacher  cannot 
fail  to  derive  inspiration  and  help 
from  the  hints  which  crowd  the 
pages  of  the  work,  as  well  as  from 
its  thoughtful  discussions. 

Readings  in  Folk- Lore,  by  Hubert 
M.  Skinner,  consists   of  short  stud- 
ies in   the  Mythology  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  the  Norse  Countries, 
Germany,  India,    Syria,    Egypt  and 
Persia,  with  selections  from    stand- 
ard literature  relating  to  the  same. 
Mythology,  the  poetry  of  history,  is 
not  confined  to  the  divinities  of  an- 
cient Greece  and    Rome.     It  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  literature  and  art 
of    all  peoples — often    constituting 
the   very    warp   and    woof  of  their 
higher    thought  and    feeling.     This 
collection  is  culled    from   the   rich 
stores  of  our  literature  and   affords 
a  delightful  and  profitable  study  of 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ples represented,  as  well  as  some  of 
the   very    best    models    of  literary 
composition.       The    summary    and 
literary    notes  of   the    Folk-lore   of 


each  country  is  a  feature  of  value. 
It  is  a  book  which  studious  teachers 
will  prize.  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    Price,  $1. 

MorceauxChoisis  D^  Alphonse  Dau- 
det.  Edited  and  annotated  by  Frank 
W.  Freeborn,  Master  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  manual  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  editor's  experience  in  reading 
some  of  Daudet's  sketches  with  a 
class  of  bo)*s  who  had  studied 
French  less  than  a  year.  The  notes 
are  sufficiently  full  and  helpful  to 
keep  the  student  encouraged  and  in- 
terested in  the  author's  work  and 
style. 

Funk  &  Wagnall's  Standard  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language  is  a 
work  with  which  the  readers  of  the 
Monthly  should  acquaint  them- 
selves. It  contains  a  larger  number 
of  words  than  any  other  dictionary, 
and  4,000  illustrations  made  ex- 
pressly for  this  work.  It  is  sold 
only  by  subscription,  in  one  vol- 
ume, full  Russia  leather  binding,  at 
%\2\  in  two  volumes,  at  Si 5.  The 
first  edition  of  Vol.  I  is  already  ex- 
hausted and  a  second  edition  is 
nearly  ready. 

The  Chautauqua  Booklet  Calendar 
for  i8g4y  compiled  by  Miss  Grace 
L.  Duncan,  and  published  by  Geo. 
A.  Mosher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  con- 
tains, besides  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  read- 
ings, the  Sunday  School  home  read- 
ings and  golden  texts  for  each  week, 
also  a  scripture  text  for  each  day 
and  an  appropriate  quotation  from 
some  noted   author.     The   calendar 
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is  tastefully  bound  in  fine  card- 
board covers,  tied  with  silk  cord  and 
tassel.  Price,  25  cents.  It  is  very 
serviceable  as  well  as  very  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Last  Flight,  By  W.  H.  Ven- 
able.  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. This  little  book  is  worthy 
of  something  better  than  a  mere  pa- 
per cover,  even  though  tinted  and 
illustrated.  It  contains  twenty-two 
choicest  tid-bits  of  poetry,  in  vari- 
ety of  vein  as  well  as  meter.  These 
latest  verses  of  our  schoolmaster 
poet  fully  sustain  his  reputation  as 
one    of   America's  sweetest  singers, 

even 

"  Outrivaling  rivalry  with  clearer 
Sweetness  incredibly  fine ! " 

The  History  of  Education  in  Dela- 
ware, Lyman  E.  Powell;  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Secondary  School  Studies,  appointed 
by  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation at  Washington,  is  a  docu- 
ment  of  more  than  ordinary  value. 
The  committee  is  known  as  the 
"Committee  of-  Ten,"  with  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard,  at  its  head. 
Whether  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  shall  be  generally 
adopted  in  practice  or  not,  the  dis- 
cussions and  conclusions  of  the  con- 
ferences deserve  and  will  receive 
careful  consideration. 

For  an  excellent  Washington's 
Birthday  Exercise,  with  full  direc- 
tions and  appropriate  music,  write  to 
Ginn&  Co.,  Boston. 


Magazines. 

The  American  Mathematical 
Monthly  is  a  new  magazine  devoted 
to  the  solution  of  problems  in  pure 
and  applied  mathematics,  papers  on 
mathematical  subjects,  etc.  One  of 
its  editors  is  a  former  Ohio  teacher, 
B.  F.  Finkel,  now  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Kidder  Institute, 
Mo.  Published  by  Chubbuck  Bros., 
Kidder,  Mo. 

Goldthwaite^s  Geographical  Mag- 
azine has  risen  out  of  the  fire  and 
other  misfortunes,  and  comes  fresh 
and  smiling  again.  We  hope  it 
may  now  enjoy  the  prosperity  its 
excellence  merits. 

Teachers  will  read  with  interest 
James  Baldwin's  Schoolmaster,  in 
Scribner  for  February.  It  recalls 
many  scenes  and  experiences  famil- 
iar to  the  older  generation. 

Education  for  January  is  an  un- 
usually good  number.  Among  the 
more  noticeable  articles  are  The 
Unconscious  Element  in  Discipline, 
by  Henry  S.  Baker;  Is  there  a  Sci- 
ence of  Education?  by  R.  Heber 
Holbrook;  and  Shortened  Writing 
by  Henry  M.  Dean. 

The  February  Forum  contains  an 
impartial  review  of  the  whole  Ha- 
waiian controversy  by  the  eminent 
historian,  Mr.  James  Schouler,  of 
Boston,  who  as  a  student  of  interna- 
tional law  has  gone  over  the  whole 
matter  especially  for  The  Forum — 
to  make  it  plain,  without  any  parti- 
san purpose  to  serve.  Oscar  Chris- 
man's  **Child  Study"  in  the  same 
issue  is  of  special  interest  to  teach- 
ers. 
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In  the  fourth  article  of  this  ser- 
ies, some  conditions  favorable  to 
good  government  in  the  school  were 
considered: 

1 .  A  suitable  number  of  pupils. 

2.  Comfortable  and  pleasing  sur- 
roundings. 

In  continuing  the  topic,  I  name — 

3.  A  judicious  organization  of 
the  school.  By  organization  is  meant 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  school  and 
school  work, — a  time  and  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  own 
tinoe  and  place.  It  needs  neither 
argument  nor  illustration  to  show 
that  all  the  ends  of  good  govern- 
ment may  be  more  fully  as  well  as 
more  readily  attained  in  a  well  or- 
ganized school  than  in  one  not  well 


organized.     And    here   it  is  to    ob- 
served that  the  highest  degree  of  or- 
ganization   is    not    necessarily    the- 
best.     The  more  simple  a  machine, 
the    less    friction    its    operation    i& 
likely  to   generate.     The  organiza- 
tion of  a  school  should  be  as  simple 
as  possible — just  enough  of  machin- 
ery to   do  the  work  effectively  and. 
no  more. 

The  proper  seating  of  pupils  be- 
longs to  the  organization  of  the 
school,  and  it  is  the  absolute  pre- 
rogative of  the  teacher  to  seat  the- 
pupils.  I  have  heard  teachers  com- 
plain of  difficulty  arising  out  of  the 
claim  of  pupils  to  certain  seats  be- 
cause of  previous  occupancy.  A 
boy  has   been  known  to  say,  "I  sat 
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in  this  seat  all  last  term,  and  it*s 
mine."  No  such  claim  should  he 
conceded  for  a  moment.  A  ])upil's 
seat  is  his  to  occupy  only  so  long  as, 
in  the  judgment  (^f  the  teacher,  his 
own  or  others'  interests  are  best 
subserved  by  his  sitting  there.  A 
change  of  seats  is  often  desirable, 
and  the  teacher  should  expect  and 
exact  obedience  in  this  as  in  every- 
thing else  pertaining  to  the  conduct 
of  the  school. 

It  was  the  custom  in  former  years 
to  seat  schools  with  reference  to 
sex.  The  girls  occupied  one  side  of 
the  room  and  the  boys  the  other. 
In  Cleveland,  thirty  years  ago,  and 
even  later,  boys  and  girls  were 
taught  in  separate  schools.  In  cer- 
tain grades,  there  would  be  a  school 
of  boys  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and 
a  school  of  girls  of  corresponding 
grades  opposite.  And  when,  in 
Akron,  twenty-five  years  ago,  boys 
and  girls  in  all  departments  were 
seated  promiscuously,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  doubtful  innovation.  But 
the  practice  is  now  generally  preva- 
lent t!uoughout  the  country.  It  is 
more  natural  and  home-like,  it  pro- 
motes good  order,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  wise  teacher  its  tendency  is  re- 
fining and  ennobling  to  both  sexes. 

Due  regard  should  be  had  to  size 
in  seating.  This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  country  schools,  in 
which  pupils  of  all  ages  and  sizes 
attend  the  same  school.  In  any  case, 
large  pupils  should  not  be  compelled 
to  occupy  seats  too  small  for  com- 
fort or  tending  to  induce  an  unnat- 


ural or  unhealthful  posture  of  any 
part  of  the  body;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  small  pupils  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  seats  too  high  or  too 
large  for  their  small  and  tender  bod- 
ies. Proper  support  of  feet  and 
back  is  specially  important,  and  the 
teacher  is  culpable  who  permits  a 
little  child  to  occupy  a  seat  during 
the  hours  of  school  with  feet  dang- 
ling or  back  not  properly  supported. 
Attention  to  such  details  would  save 
a  good  many  curved  spines  and  fe- 
murs and  strained  and  unhealthy 
muscles,  as  well  as  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  restlessness  and  disorder  in 
school. 

In  city  schools  of  two  grades,  a 
good  effect  is  produced  by  alternate 
seating.  The  pupils  of  the  two 
grades  should  be  alternated  in  rows 
across  the  room  from  side  to  side  as 
well  as  from  front  to  rear.  Thus  no 
two  pupils  of  same  grade  >Vould  oc- 
cupy adjoining  seats,  and  when  one 
grade  is  called  out  for  recitation,  the 
other  grade  is  regularly  distributed 
over  the  room,  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  isolation  and  the  minimum 
of  temptation  to  communicate. 

Some  regard  may  properly  be 
had,  in  the  seating  of  a  school,  to 
the  conduct  of  pupils, — or  perhaps 
better,  to  the  degree  of  self-control 
attained.  Pupils  most  in  need  of 
the  restraining  and  directing  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher's  presence,  may 
sit  near  the  front,  where  they  will  be 
more  directly  under  the  teacher's 
eye;  while  those  who  can  be  de- 
pended   on    to    govern    themselves 
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may  have  seats    in   the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  room. 

I  once  made  the  experiment  of 
seating  a  large  city  school  according 
to  rank  or  standing  in  scholarship. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  month  the 
pupils  were  ranked  in  the  order  of 
their  standing  for  the  previous 
month,  and  seated  accordingly.  It 
proved  a  very  strong  incentive  to 
effort.  The  more  advanced  and  ca- 
pable pupils  strove  for  the  honor 
seats  in  the  upper  section,  and  the 
less  capable  ones  strove  to  reach  a 
place  as  far  as  possible  frt^m  the 
**tail"  of  the  class.  But  the  device* 
cannot  de  commended  for  its  high 
moral  effect  in  strengthening  and 
ennobling  character.  The  more 
earnest  and  skilful  a  teacher  be- 
comes, the  less  is  he  inclined  to  re- 
sort to  such  devices.  The  following 
words  concerning  the  same  matter 
are  from  Dr.  White's  new  book  on 
School  Management: 

**We  have  never  visited  a  school 
using  this  device  without  feeling  a 
deep  sympathy  for  the  pupils  seated 
in  the  lowest  section,  some  of  whom 
deserve  higher  commendation  than 
those  in  the  seats  of  honor.  How 
often  it  is  true  that  the  low  standing 
Qf  pupils  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
fidelity  or  praiseworthy  effort,  but 
to  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol, as  a  lack  of  opportunity  for 
home  study,  the  absence  of  needed 
assistance,  etc.  What  a  contrast 
there  is  in  the  home  advantages  of 
the  pupils  in  a  public  school! 

''More    frequently,     perhaps,     a 


failure  to  reach  a  high  standing  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  natural  ability,especially 
ability  to  do  easily  what  is  required 
in  school;  and  certainly  dullness  is 
not  a  dishonor,  though  it  may  be  a 
misfortune.  Nothing  in  school  man- 
agement is  more  clearly  reprehensi- 
ble than  the  placing  of  a  stigma,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  on  dullness  or 
other  accident  of  birth.  All  pupils 
enter  a  school  with  ecjual  rights,  and 
are  entitled  to  ecjual  consideration. 
The  dull  child,  whose  standing  does 
not  crowd  '100,'  has  as  much  right, 
if  he  be  faithful,  to  look  to  the 
school  for  kindness  and  honor,  as 
the  brightest.  No  teacher  has  the 
right  to  put  a  faithful  child,  though 
dull,  in  a  seat  on  which  rests  a 
shadow  of  dishonor.  There  is  no 
place  in  any  school  for  injustice  or 
inhumanity.  No  wise  parent  would 
willingly  send  a  dull  child  to  a 
school  where  dullness  is  ma<le  a  dis- 
grace." 

An  important  part  of  the  organi- 
zation of  a  school  or  a  system  of 
schools  is  the  classification  of  the 
pupils.  Every  school  should  be 
classified;  the  degree  and  kind  of 
classification  will  depend  on  a  vari- 
ety of  conditions.  AVhen  only  a 
small  number  of  pupils  can  be 
brought  together  and  their  attain- 
ments vary  widely,  as  in  the  coun- 
trv  schools,  no  verv  close  classifica- 
tion  is  practicable;  but  when  several 
hundred  pupils  can  be  assembled  at 
one  place,  there  will  usually  be  a 
sufficient  number,  of  like  attain- 
ments,   to    form    classes    to    be    in- 
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structed  together,  and  thus  result 
what  are  called  graded  schools.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  my  present  pur- 
pose to  consider  at  length  the  sub- 
ject of  classification.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  each  and  every 
pupil  be  kept  where  he  will  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  and  the  best  in- 
centive to  use  his  time  and  energies 
profitably.  This  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance.  The  boy  whose 
work  is  too  heavy  for  him  is  liable 
to  become  discouraged  and  relax  his 
efforts,  and  so  become  a  disturbing 
element;  while  the  boy  with  too  lit- 
tle to  do  is  ever  subject  to  the  so- 
licitations of  him  who  finds  work  for 
idle  hands  to  do.  It  may  not  al- 
ways be  wisest  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
a  strict  classificatipn.  If  the  work 
of  a  given  grade  proves  too  light  for 
a  given  pupil,  and  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  work  of  the 
grade  next  above,  let  him  recite 
some  one  study  in  both  grades  for  a 
time,  with  a  view  to  overtaking  the 
grade  above  him.  For  purposes  of 
this  kind,  and  for  other  reasons, 
half-yearly  grades  and  promotions 
are  preferable.  The  steps  being 
shorter,  the  pupils  pass  more  read- 
ily from  grade  to  grade  either  way, 
and  a  closer  and  more  evenly  classi- 
fication becomes  possible.  But 
semi-annual  classification  is  practi- 
cable only  where  the  number  of  pu- 
pils is  sufficient  to  give  to  each 
teacher  a  proper  quota  of  pupils 
without  an  undue  number  of  classes. 
The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  here 
is  that  the  ends  of  good  government 


in  school  are  promoted  by  giving  to 
each  pupil  work  suitable  in  amount 
and  kind  and  seeing  that  he 
does  it. 

A  question  sometimes  mooted* 
among  teachers  is  the  best  number 
of  grades  to  constitute  a  schooL 
Most  teachers  prefer  one  grade.  It 
is  claimed  that  when  a  school  con- 
sists of  but  one  grade  there  is 
greater  economy  of  time  and  labor. 
The  teacher  has  fewer  lessons  and 
exercises  to  prepare,  the  entire 
school  can  take  the  same  written 
work  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
teacher  has  more  time  to  render 
needed  assistance  to  individual  pu- 
pils. I  am  inclined  to  the  opinioii 
expressed  by  Dr.  Harris  in  one  of 
his  St.  Louis  reports,that,  all  things 
considered,  two  grades  in  a  school 
are  best,  with  alternate  study  and 
recitation.  This  is  especially  true 
of  i)upils  old  enough  to  learn  les- 
sons from  books.  The  habit  *  of 
quiet,  persistent,  and  unaided  study 
far  outweighs  all  the  assistance  the 
teacher  may  give  in  the  pupiPs  study 
hour.  The  teacher's  time  to  help 
(rather  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
to  effort)  is  in  the  recitation  hour. 
The  danger  is  that  with  a  teacher 
ever  at  hand  to  render  assistance  iii 
study  the  pupils  will  be  systemat- 
ically trained  into  dependence  and 
helplessness.  My  observation  is 
chat  the  tendency  of  modern  meth- 
ods of  instruction  is  altogether  too 
much  in  this  direction.  It  should 
be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  school 
instruction  and    school  discipline  to 
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train  pnpils  into  self-reliance  and 
self- helpfulness.  Of  course  it  is 
easier  to  help  a  pupil^yes,  easier  to 
do  his  work  for  him  than  to  see  that 
he  does  it  properly  himself;  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher's 
convenience  or  ease,  or  present 
popularity  with  the  pupils,  one 
grade  is  probably  preferable  to  two. 
But  with  the  best  results  in  charac- 
ter and  scholarship  in  view,  I  think 
a  different  conclusion  must  be 
reached. 

There  are  some  other  elements  in 
the  organization  of  a  school  upon 
which  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
dwell  at  length.  What  has  already 
been  said  about  providing  for  each 
pupil  his  appropriate  amount  of 
work  implies  the  necessity  for  a  care- 
fully prepared  course  of  study.  It 
should  be  well  understood  that  a 
course  of  study  is  designed  to  facil- 
itate and  not  to  hinder  the  work  of 
the  school.  It  should  be  followed 
with  reasonable  stricyiess,  but  not 
slavishly.  A  measure  of  flexibility 
is  necessary  in  this  as  in  most 
things  pertaining  to  the  organization 
and  management  of  a  school.  When 
organization  and  system  conflict 
with  the  highest  good  of  the  pupils, 
organization  and  system  should 
yield.  I  have  known  teachers,  and 
wen  superintendents,  who  seemed 
lot  to  understand  this. 

A  daily  program  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  it  should  extend  to 
•tudy  as  well  as  to  recitation — not 
rith  too  much  rigidity,  but  so  as  to 
erve  as  a  general  guide  to  pupils  in 


the  proper  use  of  their  time.  The 
program  of  recitations  should  be 
carefully  adjusted  and  then  followed 
with  a  good  degree  of  strictness. 
One  exercise  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  trench  upon  the  time  of  an- 
other. It  is  better  to  stop  in  the 
midst  of  the  sohition  -of  a  problem 
than  to  over-run  time.  A  lesson  in 
promptness  may  be  of  more  value 
than  a  lesson  in  arfthmetic.  When 
two  or  more  teachers  have  to  do 
with  the  same  school,  promptness  in 
changing  classes  is  especially  in- 
cumbent on  all.  In  such  case  it  is 
a  good  practice  to  assign  (he  next 
lesson  at  the  beginning  of  the  reci- 
tation, and  when  the  closing  signal 
is  struck  let  the  class  be  excused  at 
once,  without  waiting  "for  just  one 
more  word  of  explanation"  or  "one 
further  illustration."  All  that  can 
possibiy  be  gained  by  delay  at  such 
a  time  never  compensates  for  the 
jar  it  occasions  and  the  consequent 
friction  and  irritation. 

The  organization  of  a  school  is 
scarcely  com])lete  without  some 
code  of  rules  and  regulations,  writ- 
ten   or    unwritten —  preferably    the 

schools,  country  as  well  as  city,  will 
be  found  a  system  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, prepared  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  some  other  competent 
person,  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  printed  with  the 
prescribed  course  of  siuily.  These 
should  be  general  and  reasonable, 
and  susce])tible  of  enforcement.  Be- 
fore adojjting  any  rule  for  the  gov- 
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ernraent  of  a  school  or  a  system  of 
schools,  it  is  well  to  consider 
whether  it  can  be  fairly  carried  out, 
2fs  well  as  whether  the  results  of  its 
enforcement  will  be  good.  But  I 
have  more  immediate  reference  here 
to  the  rules  and  regulations,  which 
concern  the  ^closer  relations  of 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  lie  wholly 
within  this  province.  These  may 
be  more  specific  and  should  grow 
out  of  existing  conditions.  I  have 
intimated  that  they  need  not  be 
written,  and  generally  they  need  not 
be  formally  stated.  Like  Topsy, 
they  are  not  made  but  grow.  Or 
perhaps,  for  the  most  part,  they  do 
not  even  grow,  but  are  found  ready- 
made  in  the  consciousness  or  the 
moral    sense    of    the    pupils,     afid 


need  only  to  be  made  operative  by 
the  presence  and  personality  of  the 
teacher.  To  this  end  they  should 
be  very  clearly  outlined  in  the 
teacher's  mind. 

The  sum  of  what  I  would  sav  to 
the  young  teacher  here  is.  Do  not 
write  out  and  hang  up,  or  even  for- 
mally announce,  a  long  list  of  re- 
quirements and  prohibitions.  Rely 
upon  the  pupiTs  moral  sense  to 
whatever  extent  it  exists,  and  culti- 
vate it  where  it  is  lacking.  AVhen 
thou  shalt  or  thou  shalt  not  needs  to 
be  spoken,  say  it  with  becoming  em- 
phasis, and  enforce  it. 

The  most  important  condition  of 
good  school  government  remains  to 
hz  considered. 

{Continued, ) 
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The  point  I  would  present  to  you 
to-day  is  this: — that  while  the  foun- 
dation is  well  laid  and  most  excel- 
lent work  is  done  in  composition 
Avriting  by  our  children  as  children, 
even  through  the  grammat  grades, 
there  is  a  point  where  progress 
ceases,  the  building  of  the  super- 
structure is  faulty  and  weak,  the  ef- 
forts are  stayed  or  turned  aside,  and 
we  do  not  produce  the  strong,  clear, 
pleasing  writers  of  our  beautiful  lan- 
guage that  we  should  send  out  from 
our  schools.  In  other  words,  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  write  as  children 
would   be    expected    to    write;    but 


boys  and  girls  are  not  taught  to 
write  as  they  will  be  expected  to 
write  when  they  arrive  at  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

Let  the  higher  grades  be  divided 
into  classes  of  twenty  or  tweniy-five, 
and  let  them  be  placed  under  a  spe- 
cial teacher  of  composition,  one 
chosen  for  his  mcrits,not  his  demer- 
its. He  should  not  be  selected  be- 
cause he  is  not  very  strong  in  disci- 
pline, or  because  he  is  delicate  in 
health,  or  is  weak  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  composition  with  per- 
haps reading  or  literature  will  be 
*^an   easy    subject"   for   him.       He 
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could  not  possibly  cope  with  unruly 
boys  and  girls  and  unruly  geogra.- 
'  phy   or  mathematics,    but   he    must 

have  the  "easy  subjects."  Not  so; 
but  let  him  be  chosen  because  he  is 
a  strong,  clear-headed,  practical, 
cultured,  weil-read  teacher  and  one 
who  likes  the  work. 

rn^t  This  teacher  with  small  classes 
^Ishould  have  daily  lessons  of  some 
kind  and  much,  very  much,  writing 
in  the  class  in  his  presence.  He 
J  should  teach  his  pupils  how  to  pre- 
^|pare — to  develop  an  essay,  read 
j^fwith  them  for  it,  and  point  out  to 
:^|them  the  p.ortions  of  the  reading 
^"which  he  deems  best  fitted  for  their 
■  use  in  this  particular  essay.  In 
K>  short,  he  must  teach  them  how  to 
■ 'Ji^write,  before  he  calls  upon  them  lo 

^^  This  is  universally  applied  in 
^folher  branches.  Children  are  Caught 
^to  work  problems,  to  demonstrate 
I'l  I  theorems,  to  sing  correcllv —  we 
should  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
lo  tell  a  pupil  to  sing,  at  sight,  cer- 
tain passages,  because  he  can  call 
the  notes  by  name;  they  are  taught 
to  read  expressively  and  how  to ' 
carry  out  experiments  in  physics, 
and  yet  they  are  told  to  write  essays 
before  they  have  been  taught  any 
'method.  If  thiy  can  do  so,  very 
well;  if  not,  equally  well. 

I  It  is  not  essential  that  every  error 
in  an  essay  be  corrected,  and  the 
itteation  of  the  pupils  called  to  it; 
for  oftentimes  a  greater  amount  of 
'ood  is  accomplished  by  noting  the 
onimon  errors,  with  now  and  then 


a  particular  mistake  pointed  out  to 
the  individual.  At  the  same  time, 
careful  correction  of  even  a  few  es- 
says takes  time,  anfl  much  of  this 
should  be  done  by  the  teacher  in 
school  hours,  sometimes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  class, and  at  other  times 
when  he  is  relieved  from  that  care. 

The  time  of  this  special  teacher 
of  composition  out  of  school  should 
not  be  spent  exclusively  in  correct- 
ing old  work,  but  in  preparing  him- 
self for  the  new  work  with  the  class. 
In  that  way  only  can  he  expect  to 
awaken  in  them  the  proper  enthusi- 
asm which  will  burn  in  their  breasts 
in  proportion  to  the  fresh  and  steady 
flame  he  kindles  within  his  own. 

Vou  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
are  not  unreasonable  conditions  to 
place  upon  the  teaching  of  such  a 
subject.  A  special  teacher  for  the 
subject,  one  well  adapted  to  his 
work,  small  classes,  daily  lessons, 
much  preparation  and  teaching, 
much  practice,  strength,  time,  pa- 
tience, with  versatility  and  tact, — 
and  you  have  your  equipment.  How 
well  it  readsl  How  easy  it  sounds! 
But  teachers  must  deal  with  affairs 
as  they  are,  and  these  affairs  are  not 
as  they  ought  to  be.  For,  in  one 
of  our  largest  cities,  we  hear  of  a 
teacher  in  a  high  school,  who  has 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  week  for 
sixty  girls. 

A  graduate  of  another  high  school, 
an  excellent  mathematician,  one  who 
ranked  among  the  first  of  those  who 
took  the  classical  course,  said  in  de- 
spair, "I  cannot  write;   I   was  never 
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taught."  This  seemed  almost  in- 
credible, for  one  would  think  that 
the  mere  contact  with  the  beauties 
of  Vergil  and  Homer  would  be  an 
inspiration;  but  it  is  true.  She  con- 
tinued, *'I  always  had  low  marks 
and  my  essays  were  handed  back  to 
me  to  be  rewritten;  but  somehow  I 
never  learned  how  to  write  them." 
Now  there  may  have  been  some  pe- 
culiar draw-backs  in  her  case,  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  a  capable, 
enthusiastic  girl,  anxious  to  learn, 
should  not  have  learned.  But  if 
her  class  was  a  class  of  sixty, with 
forty-five  minutes  a  week,  her  con- 
dition would  not  be  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise. 

Then,  let  us  decide  what  may  be 
done  by  the  ordinary  teacher  with 
ordinary  facilities  to  teach  pupils, 
how  to  write. 

Working  with  synonyms  and  par- 
aphrasing have  long  been  recom- 
mended as  prime  aids  to  writing. 
The  value  of  the  first  is  not  merely 
that  the  various  synonyms  should  be 
given,  but  that  each  should  be  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  sentences, 
original  or  otherwise.  Examples  of 
the  use  of  these  words  by  the  best 
authors  is  most  improving,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  sentences,  given 
by  the  pupils.  To  allow  pupils  to 
bring  to  the  class  examples  of  the 
use  of  words  which  they  have  found 
in  their  general  reading  is  an  excel- 
lent practice,  and  the  teacher  him- 
self should  do  the  same. 

There  are  dangers  to  be  avoided 
in    paraphrasing.      Alexander    Bain 


points  out  some.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
many  of  the  highest  authorities,  and 
the  experience  of  many  successful 
teachers,  to  demonstrate  the  useful- 
ness of  the  exercise.  Paraphrasing 
may  mean  simply  the  changing  of  a 
passage  from  one  form  of  words  to 
another;  but  as  generally  used,  the 
term  implies  that  there  is  some  ex- 
pansion or  amplification.  Dr. Fitch, 
in  his  lectures  on  Teaching,gives  us 
a  few  excellent  and  pointed  rules  to 
follow;  notably,  *^Do  not  think  that 
you  have  to  find  an  equivalent  for 
everv    word.      But    read    the    whole 


passage 


* 


and   convey  the 


collective  meaning  of  the  j)assage, 
not  a  translation  of  the  words." 

*T)o  not  be  afraid  of  using  the 
same  word,  if  it  is  clearly  the  best 
and  an  equivalent  cannot  be  found." 

''Keep  in  mind  the  general  style 
of  the  extract,  and  if  it  be  grave  or 
playful,  maintain  its  character  as 
far  as  you  can,  and  be  careful  that 
the  result  shall  be  a  perfectly  reada- 
ble piece  of  good  English,  which 
would  be  intelligible  to  those  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  original." 
Its  design  is  twofold  —  '*to  accustom 
the  pupil  to  an  exact  appreciation 
of  what  he  reads,  and  to  give  him  an 
accurate  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  resources  of  expression." 

Before  beginnino:  with  formal  par- 
aphrasing, an  exercise  which  I  have 
found  to  be  of  advantage  is  for  the 
teacher  to  read  to  ^his  pupils  short 
interesting  passages,  and  oblige 
them  to  give  tlie  substance    in  their 
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letimes  orally  and  a  strong  or  a  beautiful  passage,  and 

ng,  increasing  the  !et    the    class    indicate    wherein    its 

ly  of  the  selected  beauty  or  strength  lies.     Have  the 

■  to  day.     Assist-  class  attempt  to  write  a  thought,  not 

1  to  the  pupil,  but  necessarily   a    complete    essay,    on 

;acher  is  bound  to  some  subject,  and  then  read  to  them 

ill    the  (assistance  what  some  good  writer  has  said  on 

-and    that  is    not  the  same  subject. 
xpressive   reading  {Ct'iitinueii.) 

Read   to  the  class 


N  THRING'S  THEORY  AND   PR.\CT1CI-;  OF 
TEACHING. 


IIV    CH\S.    HAUl'KRT. 

mind  full?  Making  the  mind  strong? 
lu  know  of  the  au-      Hutting    in    facts?     Drawing  out    or 

practicing  latent  power? 
between  the  te'rms  u-      What  is  education? 

ice  as   applied    to  iz.      What  are   the  author's  ideas 

of  school   e.\aminalions  and  school 
do  not  constitute      inspection?     Wliat  \\o  yuii  think? 

13.      What  lesson  does  ihe  author 
nore  important  to      draw    from     the    customs     of    the 
wledge  of  /lOoks  or      Chinese? 
I   with  w(W?     II-  I J 

rffects  of  an  awak-  '■      '^^'l')'    'l<"-'s    H"^    "-orld    place 

s  in  education?  such  a  high  value  upon  knowledge? 

standpoint    does      Illustrate. 

2.      What   is   the  ultiutate   test  of 

intages    may    the      the   worth  of  all  things?     Illustrate? 

lave  in  writing  on  3-      Should  power,  or  efficient  life, 

be   an   aim  with    the  true  educator? 

lie  under  existing      Why? 

each  each  child  in  4.     To  what  extent   has  (he    mar- 

ket value  of  power  any  claim?     II- 
bctween    knowl-      lustrale. 

5,      What  three  things  should   the 
ion     making     the      teacher  know? 


«?r 
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6.  Is  the  dictum,  '^Knowledge  is 
power,"  true?     Why? 

7.  What  is  the  work  of  educa- 
tion?    What  the  main  inquiry? 

8.  **Mind  creations  defy  the 
whip."     Explain. 

9.  What  must  always  be  the  be- 
ginning of  true  power  with  the 
teacher? 

10.  Where  must  the  highest  ed- 
ucation find  its  exercise? 

1 1.  What  do  teachers  owe  to  lit- 
erature? 

12.  Where  is  the  philosopher's 
stone? 

III. 

1.  W^hat  is  the  object  of  educa- 
tion? The  basis  of  educational  sci- 
ence? 

2.  Develop  the  author's  idea  of 
the  '*Baker  and  Poet." 

3.  What  may  the  teacher  do  to 
secure  docility  in  his  pupils? 

4.  What  lessons  may  we  learn 
from  Copernicus? 

5.  W^hat  three  gradations  in 
''winning  love  by  love?" 

6.  Give  illustrations  from  your 
own  experience  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  approaching  a  pupil  from 
the  right  point  of  view. 

7.  What  does  the  author's  refer- 
ence to  the  cathedral  prove?  Give 
original  illustrations  to  show  the 
same  principle. 

8.  Show  how  we  are  inclined  to 
look  at  things  from  a  distance. 

9.  How  may  we  learn  to  under- 
stand the  activities  of  mind? 

10.  Does  mind  read  mind?  Il- 
lustrate. 


11.  What  factor  is  the  "want  of 
hope"  in  doing  the  work  of  the 
world? 

12.  What  of  prizes?  See  White's 
School  Management,  p.  133.  What 
of  genius? 

13.  How  do  children  differ  in 
natural  ability? 

14.  Whose  fault  is  it  when  a  pu- 
pil does  not  learn? 

IV. 

1.  How  may  stupidity  be  ban- 
ished? 

2.  Through  what  avenues  do  we 
obtain  materials  to  think  about? 

3.  What  lessons  may  we  learn 
from  Laura  Bridgman's  Education? 
(See  Dickens's  American  Notes.) 

4.  Why  is  the  habit  of  observa- 
tion important?  What  does  Turn- 
er's stone  throwing  show? 

5.  Give  the  relation  between  ob- 
servation, work,  and  love. 

6.  What  excuses  for  an  idle  pu- 
pil, or  an  incompetent  teacher? 

7.  What  the  author's  idea  of  the 
function  of  work  in  education? 

V. 

1.  Apply  the  illustration  of  pump- 
ing on  a  kettle  with  the  lid  on. 

2.  Give  your  own  personal  ex- 
perience on  this  point. 

3.  Are  teachers  and  parents  in- 
clined to  err  on  this  point.  Give 
examples. 

4.  What  are  the  effects  of  the 
pump  idea  of  teaching? 

5.  How  may  we  get  a  child  in- 
terested in  a  study? 

6.  How  get  at  a  child's  mind? 
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1?         7-  Distinguish  between  the  painter, 
sportsman,    poet,   and     plough-boy, 

1-      as  to  vision. 

S.      "The  great  writers  of  all  ages. 

al     are  Imt  lenses  which  all  can  look 
tkroiigli."     lixplain, 

;p  9.      What    special    thought    have 

|.      you  gathered. from  the  chapter?    Do- 
you  object  to  any    statement  in  the 

jf      lesson? 

VII. 
1.      What    comparison    does    the 

ig     author  make  between  teaching  and 

J.      ground  tilting?    What  does  it  prove? 

^.         z.     What  of  the   importance    of 

g'      observation  and  accuracy   in  teach- 
ing? 

3.  What  is  the  teacher's  real- 
subject  of  study?     Illustrate. 

4.  To  what  must  the  teacher 
first  address  himself?     Why? 

5.  What  part  does  memory  play 
in  teaching?  Observation?  Accuracy? 

6.  How  does  "King  Topsy- 
Turvy"  reign  supreme?  Give  illus- 
trations. 

7.  Reproduce  the  author's  thought 
lessons  on  cricket  and  choirs. 
Wherein  lies  Ibeir  value?  Have  you 
tried  similar  lessons? 

8.  What  relation  between  famil- 
iar objects  and  bits  of  new  knowl- 
edge?    (Sec  I.ange's  Apperception.) 

_j         9.     How  may  English  and  Latin 
aid  each  other  in  teaching? 

10.  Show  that  physical  skill  is 
the  result  of  drill.      Of  what  is  this  a 

'^  VHI. 

"^  t.      What  the  comparative  educa- 

o      tional  value  of  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek? 
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2.  What  two  things  are  neces- 
rsary  for  mind   training?     Illustrate. 

3.  For  what  reasons  should 
Latin  and  Greek  be  taught?  Why 
"German  and  French? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  studying 
<:onstructions  and  the  use  of  words? 

5.  What  are  the  results  of  the 
study  of  the  classics? 

IX. 

1.  Distinguish  between  knowl- 
-edge  and  education. 

2.  To  what  extent  is  knowledge  a 
ffactor  in  education? 

3.  What  the  main  purpose  of  ed- 
•ucation? 

4.  What  the  relative  importance 
of  skilled  trained  workers  in  the 
school  and  men  of  vast  learning? 

5.  What  Fetich  worship  exists 
to-day?  Its  effect  upon  the  world? 
Upon  teaching? 

6.  Give  the  method  of  Socrates. 
What  is  the  function  of  the  teacher? 
The  function  of  knowledge  in  the 
teaching  process?  What  did  Soc- 
rates do  for  his  pupils? 

7.  Is    Socrates    in    demand    in 


England?     In  America?     Why? 

8.  Which  prevails,  the  pump 
method  or  Socrates? 

9.  What  evidence  of  this?  Ex- 
plain. 

10.  How  do  the  schools  get  rid 
of  school  failures?     Why? 

11.  What  may  an  examination 
test?  What  not?  What  difficulties 
interfere  >vith  examinations  as  a 
part  of  school  systems? 

12.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
effect  of  existing  systems  of  exam- 
inations? 

X. 

1.  How  far  may  the  teacher  deal 
with  individual  minds? 

2.  According  to  the  author,  what 
four  elements  are  necessary  to  make 
a  teacher? 

3.  What  purposes  in  teaching 
does  skilled  questioning  subserve? 

4.  Wherein  lies  the  educational 
value  of  reading? 

5.  What  is  the  teacher's  subject? 

Where  his  life?  His  full  duty?  His 
function?  What  is  the  teacher? 
What  qualities  should  characterize 
the  true  teacher? 


SILENT    WORK.     II. 


BY    LELIA    K.    PATRIDGE. 


Some  suggestions  as  to  the  adap- 
tation of  the  ideas  of  silent  work, — 
as  set  forth  in  a  previous  article — to 
the  everyday  exercises  of  the  school 
room,  might  be  of  service,  especi- 
ally to  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers. 


First:  The  work  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  pupil  shall  perform  by 
himself,  must  grow  out  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  pupil  while  in  the 
teacher's  immediate  presence.  In 
other  words,  the  silent  work  should 
supplement  the  recitation  or  teach- 
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Use  the  fire  when  it  burns  the 
brightest! 

Suppose,  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  foregoing  facts,  that  a  primary 
class  in  language  has  just  had  an 
observation  lesson  on  leaves;  during 
which,  several  new  words  (names  of 
parts)  have  been  taught  and,  in  the 
course  of  teaching,  written  on  the- 
board.  Now, instead  of  those  pupils- 
being  sent  to  their  seats  to  play 
with  shoe-pegs  or  cover  their  slates- 
with  number  tables,  they  are  told  to 
take  the  leaves  thay  have  been  stud- 
ying to  Iheir  (lesks  and  draw  them,, 
writing  on  each  part  its  name,  tak- 
ing pains  to  copy  carefully  the 
words  from  the  board  as  they  need 
to  use  them. 

Or,  imagine  a  grammar  grade 
class  in  geography.  The  discussion 
of  a  certain  topic  has  attracted  their 
attention  to  far-off  places,  to  unfa- 
miliar people,  to  curious  animals 
and  strange  plants.  Interest  has 
been  stimulated,  curiosity  excited,  a 
craving  to  know  more  has  arisen 
within  them.  The  wise  teacher 
deliberately  cast  away  the- 


Lty  ever 
repeti- 

sionSjis 
while  the  mind  is  filled  with  those 
impressions,  and  before  the  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  away  by  the 
introduction  of  other  objects  of 
thought,  or  distracted  by  the  dis- 
turbing infliiences  of  different  duties. 


,  bv 


telling  the  class  to  go  to  their  seats 
and  study  theii-spelling  lesson.  On 
the  contrary,  she  sees  that  they  arc- 
properly  provided  with  books  and 
scraps  containing  graphic  accounts 
of  things  mentioned  In  the  lesson, 
with  pictures  pertaining  to  the  same, 
with  paper  and  pencils  (possibly 
with  painting  materials,  if  she  lias 
them  on  hand)  and  sets  part  of  the 
pupils  to  sketching  from  liescriplion. 


•./ 
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the  homes  of  the  people  about 
whom  they  have  been  studying,  and 
this  sends  them  back  to  their  books 
for  further  information.  The  rest 
of  the  class  are  told  to  draw  (^copy) 
one  of  the  pictures  they  have, — by 
this  means  engraving  whatever  the 
illustrations  represent  upon  the 
memories  of  the  children. 

The  secon4  suggestion  refers  to 
the  sort  of  wc  *k  set  for  the  pupils  to 
do  in  their  seats.  So  far  as  possible 
it  should  be  something  done  with 
the  hands. 

The  arguments  for  this  are  too 
many  to  be  mentioned  here;  but  a 
few  statements  will  serve  to  show  its 
value. 

Every  primary  teacher  knows  that 
the  surest  way  to  keep  her  pupils 
out  of  mischief  and  happy,  is  to 
have  their  hands  employed, — hence 
busy  work.  Again,  nothing  puts  a 
point  so  perfectly  into  a  person's 
possession  as  to  reproduce  it.  The 
method  of  mnemonics  employed  by 
Napoleon  III,  viz. :  writing  down 
whatever  he  wished  to  remember,  is 
an  example  of  this.  What  one  has 
made,  one  seldom  forgets.  Then, 
too,  the  hand  and  brain  being 
meant  to  work  together,  act  and  re- 
act  upon  each  other.  What  the 
brain  conceives,  the  hand  was  cre- 
ated to  carry  out.  What  the  hand 
•constructs,  conveys  to  the  brain 
that  which  goes  to  make  new  con- 
cepts. Besides,  brain-building  does 
not  go  on  symmetrically  without 
hand  work  to  supplement  it.  The 
motive  for  making  manual    training 


of  some  kind  the  main  part  of  si- 
lent work,  is  both  sensible  and 
strong. 

The   third   salient   point  of  silent 
work, is  the  preparation  to  be  made. 
This    involves  not  only  the  getting 
together   of   things   to    be   used    as 
sources  of  information,  such  as  ob- 
jects, models,  pictures,  maps, books, 
and  scraps;  but  the  giving   out,   in 
the  quickest  and  quietest  fashion,  of 
various  materials  and    all   the  uten- 
sils that  may  be  requisite  for  repro- 
duction or  construction;  all  of  which 
should,  so  far  as   circumstances  will 
permit,  be  done  by  the  pupils,  under 
the  close  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
The  results  of  this  last  are  obvious. 
It  pleases  the  pupils,  adds  to  their 
interest,  makes  them  helpful  as  well 
as  handy,  teaches  them  how  to  plan 
and  prepare,and  trains  to  independ- 
ence of  action. 

Finally,  once  ready  for  work,  that 
and  nothing  else  should  be  done  by 
the  pupil  during  the  allotted  period. 
Neither  should  the  teacher  permit 
any  questions  to  be  asked,  nor  any 
assistance  to  be  given.  In  short,  no 
interruption  of  any  kind  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work 
in  hand.  Each  child  should  feel  as 
utterly  alone,  as  much  cast  upon  his 
own  resources,  as  if  upon  a  desert 
island.  But  there  must  be  added  to 
this  sense  of  solitariness,  an  abiding 
consciousness,  that  the  more  he 
does  and  the  better  he  does  it,  the 
greater  will  be  his  reward. 

EngUwood,  Hi. 
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The  following  are  extracts  from 
informal  letters  written  to  friends  by 
Prof.  Richard  Parsons,  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O. 
He  is  absent  for  a  year  to  be  a  stu- 
dent in  the  American  school  of  Clas- 
sical Studies  at  Athens,  Greece. 
This  school  is  supported  partly  by 
a  generous  American  woman,  and 
partly  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  fifteen  of  our  oldest  col- 
leges. It  was  founded  to  encourage 
classical  studies  in  our  schools,  by 
giving  to  Americans  the  largest  op- 
portunities for  studying  Greek  art 
and  literature. 

Athens,  Grekck, 

Oct.  J7,  1893. 

Here  I  am  in  Athens!  The  sun 
is  just  rising  over  Hymettus  and  I 
am  in  my  very  comfortable  room 
here  in  the  American  School.  The 
building  is  just  at  the  foot  of  Lyca- 
bettus  crowned  with  the  white 
chapel  of  St.  George. 


* 


Last  Sunday  afternoon  I  walked 
over  to  the  Acropolis.  I  had  no 
idea  of  its  immensity  or  its  beauty. 
The  ruins  rising  so  vast,  in  silence 
so  eloquent,  filled  me  with  wonder. 
Indeed,T  felt  crushed  into  humility 
as  soon  as  I  had  time  to  think  of 
myself  at  all.  Sunday  morning  I 
had  ascended  Lycabettus  from 
which  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Par- 
thenon. It  seemed  so  grand,  so  no- 
ble even  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
From  the  hawkers  of  vegetables  in 


the  city  below,  the  shrill  cries  of 
venders  of  cabbages,  onions,  parsley, 
lettuce,  celery,  greens,  grapes,  figs, 
lemonsj  etc.,  could  be  heard  only 
too  distinctly.  And  there  in  the 
white  light  rose  the  glowing  Acrop- 
olis, bearing  aloft  the  Parthenon, 
its  burden  of  centuries  I  , 

Nov.  28,  1893. 

Do  you  know  that  I  have  been  in 
great  doubt  whether  Thanksgiving 
was  last  Thursday,  or  is  to  come 
on  the  day  after  to-morrow?  I  was 
real  glad  to  learn  this  afternoon 
that  we  had  not  yet  had  the  ''occa- 
sion,''  although  it  will  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  days  of  the 
year  this  time.  Here  in  Athens, 
holidays  are  quite  frequent.  How 
people  can  rest  any  more  or  harder 
than  they  do  is  a  problem.  But  the 
bells  are  on  a  jour  dc  fete  clang  all 
day  long.  The  ringing  of  the  bells 
is  itself  a  kind  of  worship,  they 
think. 

You  would  be  astonished  at  the 
slovenliness  of  the  common  people. 
All  kinds  of  refuse  are  thrown  into 
the  street  and  the  smell  of  fish  at  the 
grocery  is  peculiarly  horrid.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  any  sidewalk 
rights.  Turkeys,  goats  or  donkeys 
are  just  as  likely  to  be  driven  along 
the  sidewalk  as  in  the  roadway. 
Just  opposite  the  general  postoffice, 
I  was  obliged  to  go  out  into  the  street 
the  other  day,  because  three  horses 
were  hitched  on  the  sidewalk  to 
rings  in  the  wall   for    that  purpose. 
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Donkeys  hitched  to  window  blinds 
or  door  handles  for  a  while  are'com- 
mon  ornaments. 

People  here  live  an  out-of-door 
life.  Everybody  who  can  get  out  of 
the  house  to  work  does  so.  Shoe- 
makers set  their  benches  against 
anybody's  wall  and  cobble.  Bakers 
put  their  bread  on  the  sidewalk. 
Nobody  wraps  up  bread.  It  is  sold 
in  rings, or  else  in  square  loaves  with 
a  diagonal  mark  across  the  corners. 
PZvery  block  or  two  you  see  chest- 
nut roasters  on  the  corner  with  little 
round  stoves  and  perforated  fops  for 
roasting  chestnuts.  The  chestnuts 
here  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
apple.  We  get  ten  for  ten  lepta, 
which  is  one-tenth  of  a  franc,  as 
they  sometimes  call  it,  but  the 
Greek  franc  or  drachma  has  depre- 
ciated until  it  costs  onlv  twelve 
cents  in  exchange.  So  you  get  ten 
chestnuts  for  about  a  cent.  I 
bought  three  nice  lemons  a  day  or 
two  ago  for  ten  lepta  or  one  cent. 
Coffee  costs  only  fifteen  lepta  for  a 
little  Turkish  cup.  It  is  made  very 
strong  without  milk.  The  little  cups 
will  not  hold  more  than  three  table 
spoonfuls,  I  should  think.  Some  of 
the  sidewalk  is  monopolized  by  peo- 
ple frying;  dout^li  into  little  balls. 
Dirty,  bare-headed  boys,  boot- 
blacks and  others,  stand  around  and 
eat  five  or  ten  leptas  worth  for  a 
meal.  They  dip  them  out  dripping 
hot  and  swallow  them  down. 
Oranges  are  just  coming  in.  You 
have  to  pay  about  a  cent  apiece  for 
them  or  twenty-five  lepta  for  three. 


but  they  will  soon  be  cheapen 

It  is  perfectly  amazing  to  see  the 
number  of  people  who  make  a  living 
by  hawking  things  about  on  the  om- 
nipresent donkey.  You  see  at  a 
distance  two  rows  of  three  or  four 
enormous  baskets  and  wonder  how 
they  can  move  themselves  along  the 
street  in  that  style.  But,  on  exam- 
ination, you  find  a  poor  little  at- 
tenuated donkey  in  among  thenci 
somewhere,  and  he  furnishes  the 
one-donkey  power  that  moves  grapes, 
lettuce,  potatoes,  salt,  squashes,  oil, 
melons,  sweet  potatoes,  apples  and 
everything  else  imaginable.  The  ap- 
ples are  poor,  conical  little  things. 
They  even  haul  dry  goods  around  in 
wagons,  or  rather  little  carts,  for  I  have 
not  seen  a  wagon  yet  in  Athens, 
It  is  a  grand  place  for  goats  and 
donkeys.  I  wonder  that  more 
Americans  don't  come  here.  Cows 
I  have  not  seen  anywhere.  They 
say  there  are  some,  but  they  are 
kept  housed  up,  and  are  never  seen 
on  the  streets.  A  very  common 
thing  is  to  see  a  man,  or  two  men, 
slowly  driving  a  flock  of  one  or  two 
hundred  turkeys  along  the  street.and 
screaming  out  lustily,  Galloes!  Gal- 
loes!  Gallopouloes!  that  is,  Turks! 
Turks!  Turkeys!  Gallopouli  means 
a  son  of  France.  Gallo  is  a  very 
common  prefix  for  things  not  very- 
acceptable,  as  the  Greeks  do  not 
particularly  like  the  French.  They 
are  divided  on  that  matter,  how- 
ever, as  on  every  other. 

I  called   on   little  Miss  Tricoupi, 
the  sister  of  the  prime  minister,  the 
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other  day.  She  keeps  house  for 
her  brother,  who  has  never  married. 
She  is  a  little  old  lady  of  probably 
sixty,  yet  very  energetic,  and  a 
great  power  in  politics.  She  con- 
verses readily  in  all  European  lan- 
guages of  any  standing  and  makes 
everybody  at  home.  I  told  her  that 
her  brother  was  often  mentioned  in 
American  papers.  She  was  greatly 
pleased  and  begged  that  I  would,  as 
a  favor,  send  her  notices  I  saw  of 
him.  On  leaving  she  gave  me  a 
pretty  bunch  of  cyclamens.  They 
are  so  attentive  to  strangers  that  al- 
though I  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  house  and  across  the  street,  a 
servant,  seeing  me  inquire,  I  sup- 
pose, hastened  to  tell  me  that  Miss 
Tricoupi  lived  over  there. 

Mrs.     Schlieman's   house    is    the 
handsomest  one  in   Athens.     There 
are  several  pairs  of  statues  along  the 
eaves,  and  the  Doric  and  Ionian  col- 
umns are  very  beautiful.     Most  of 
Greece    has    a    "buttoned-up"    ap- 
pearance.    The  walls  so    high    and 
coming  up  to   the  sidewalk,  and  the 
universal  basement,  give  an  impres- 
sion of  reserve   and  inconvenience. 
The  houses  are  not  high,  generally 
two  stories  and   a  basement,  in  the 
better  part  of  the  city.     Some  have 
three  stories  and  the  poorer  houses 
ly  one.     Tile  roofing  is  universal, 
le  tile  is  half  cylindrical  and   is 
d   on  in  alternately  convex  and 
leave  rows, so  that  the  water  runs 
0  the  concave  rows  from  the  con- 
ones.     They  are   mortared,  of 
rse. 


I  shall  appreciate  the  scenery  of 
Muskingum  county  all  the  more  for 
seeing  the  fearful  rockiness  of  At- 
tica. The  entire  absence  of  fences 
and  trees  gives  the  country  a 
strangely  open  look.  No  one  can 
imagine  how  lovely  hill  and  sea  are, 
seen  from  the  Acropolis.  Such  a 
view,  such  wonderful  play  of  colors! 
The  sea  lies  in  great  green  and  blue 
bands  of  gleaming  water  that  fade 
far  off  into  a  tender  violet.  Mv 
room  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  sea,  which  seems  only  a  few 
blocks  distant  though  it  is  really  five 

miles. 

December  9,  1893. 

The  winter  here  in  Athens  is  all  a 
mild  joke  if  it  is  winter  now.  It 
has  rained  to  be  sure,  with  great 
vigor  and  persistency  for  three  or 
four  days,  but  the  sun  came  out  so 
bright  and  forgiving,  throwing  a 
golden  splendor  over  the  blue  bay 
and  the  rich  green  mountain  slopes, 
those  very  slopes  which  I  thought 
barren  and  dead  when  I  came  here. 
The  grain  is  well  up  in  rectangular 
patches  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  no  snow  is  visible  yet 
even  on  the  mountain  tops.  The 
boot-blacks  and  other  poor  people 
still  go  barefoot,  so  you  see  it  is  not 
very  cold.  The  sun  came  out  at 
noon  and  it  seemed  like  a  May  day 

in  Ohio. 

***** 

The  Greek  women  are  short  and 
fat,  to  speak  plainly.  Their  fore- 
heads are  low  and  their  eyes  are 
black.     They  have  a  great  deal  of 
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religious  observance  and  no  piety  to 
mention. 

There  are  no  seats,  no  organ,  no 
ushers,  no  Sunday-school  in  the 
'■Greek  churches.     The  women  stand 


on  the  right  as  you  enter,  the  men 
on  the  left.  The  men  are  often 
dressed  very  roughly,  hair  uncombed. 
Candles  are  everywhere. 


A  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  TEACHERS. 


IJY    MINNIE    K.    HADLKV. 
(Read  before  tbe  Fayette  County  Teachers*  Association,  at  Washington  C.  H.,  0.) 


As  the  Swiss  artist  must  always 
ascend  the  steep  and  rugged  heights 
of  the  Alps  if  he  would  obtain  a 
clear  perspective  of  the  beautiful 
landscape  which  he  wishes  to  por- 
tray upon  his  canvas,  so  we  as 
teachers  must  attain  to  a  considera- 
ble eminence  of  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture if  we  would  form  an  ideal  con- 
ception of  our  school-room  work. 

Success  in  any  field  depends 
largely  upon  the  laborer's  having  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye,  at  all  times,  an 
ideal  pattern  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed; and  that  the  educator  may 
avoid  error  in  the  conception  of  this 
ideal,  his  reasoning  should  be  based 
upon  thorough  mental  training  and 
profound  scholarship. 

We  are  aware  that  there  has  been 
a  recent  recoil  from  the  old-time 
idea  that  scholarship  was  the  only 
characteristic  of  a  good  teacher; 
but  the  precedence  given  to  method 
of  late  has  been  carried  to  as  great 
an  extreme,  and  we  are  now  longing 
for  the  time  when  we  mav  assume 
the  happy  medium  which  regards 
scholarship  as  an  essential  means 
and    instrument    for    the   successful 


adaptation  and  direction  of  method. 

It  has  been  almost  conclusively 
proven  that  a  teacher  with  pro- 
found scholarship,  and  no  idea  of 
method  whatever,  excepting  that  af- 
forded by  his  own  scholastic  attain- 
ments will  be  more  successful  in  the 
school-room  than  one  with  a  mea- 
ger education,  who  has  given  all  his 
life  to  the  study  of  method. 

The  matter  was  dulv  tested  in 
Scotland  several  years  ago,  and  as 
soon  as  a  collegiate  training  at 
Glasgow  or  Aberdeen  ceased  to  be 
demanded  as  one  of  the  prerequisites 
of  teaching,  a  mental  deterioration 
was  noticeable,  not  only  throughout 
the  public  schools  of  that  country, 
but  in  all  its  affairs  both  civil  and 
political. 

Of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
excellent  teachers  who  have  not  a 
college  education;  but  such  a  pos- 
session would  undoubtedly  be  an  im- 
provement, and  when  a  college 
graduate  fails  in  the  school-room,  it 
is  not  because  of  his  education  but  in 
spite  of  it. 

Payne  has  said, '*There  are  teach- 
ers and   there   are    teachers;  and   as 
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the  contrast  between  the  lettered 
and  unlettered  classes  becomes  less 
and  less  obvious,  the  contrast  be- 
tween good  teaching  and  poor 
teaching  becomes  more  and  more 
obvious.'* 

It  is  impossible  for  the  illiterate 
teacher  to  be  more  than  a  mere  ma- 
chine, and  a  very  poor  one  at  that, 
as  versatility,  tact,  and  that  strong 
potency  for  emergencies  go  hand  in 
hand  with  mental  training. 

No  teacher  can  inspire  his  pupils 
with  a  love  for  knowledge,  or  arouse 
within  them  that  insatiable  thirst  for 
something  better  and  higher,  unless 
he  himself  is  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit- 
As  the  *'no  time"  plea  seems  to 
be  a  prevalent  excuse  among  teach- 
ers for  their  lack  of  self-improve- 
ment, I  quote  the  following  from  a  re- 
cent number  of  Intelligence  as  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  subject: 

**No  man  is  kept  from  study  by 
lack  of  time;  yet  no  excuse  for  a 
failure  to  study  is  more  common 
than  that  of  a  lack  of  time.  A  man 
who  studies  all  the  time  he  can  study 
often  wants  more  time  than  there  is, 
and  if  there  were  more  time  he 
would  use  it.  But  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  study  because  he  has  no 
ti  le,  would  not  study  if  he  had 
n    thing  to  do  but  to  study." 

iiost  teachers  are  so  situated  that 
tl  'v  may,  just  as  well  as  not,  give 
fi  r  hours  a  day  to  self-improve- 
n  it;  this  w^ill  allow  six  hours  for 
I      school-room,  two  for  the  prepa- 


ration of  next  day's  lessons,  four  for 
recreation  and  eight  for  sleep. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one- 
half  of  the  four  hours  allotted  for 
self-improvement  be  given  to  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  higher 
branches,  one-fourth  to  the  study 
of  the  Science  of  Education,  and 
one-fourth  to  a  perusal  of  the  best 
magazines  and  periodicals. 

Too  many  teachers  remain  in  ig- 
norance of  the  higher  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  languages,  etc. 
simply  because  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  teach  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  invaluable  mental  training 
they  may  be  losing  thereby. 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  without 
cause,  that  '^active  scholarship  is 
not  one  of  the  marks  of  the  teaching 
class  of  to-day." 

A  prominent  educator  of  this 
county  remarked  last  year  at  one  of 
our  meetings:  **We  have  able- 
minded  men  who  are  absolutely 
lolling  in  the  country  schools  of  Fay- 
ette county;  why  don't  they  push 
up?" 

Of  course  country  teaching  is  just 
as  honorable  as  college  teaching, 
providing  it  affords  sufficient  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  all  our  faculties, 
and  that  we  labor  earnestly  and 
faithfullv  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
our  work. 

If,  as  one  of  our  instructors  "re- 
marked last  year  at  the  institute, 
**Latin  will  enable  a  boy  to  become 
a  better  blacksmith,"  it  will  cer- 
tainly enable  us  all  to  become  bet- 
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ter  teachers,    and   its  study    should 
not  be  neglected. 

'Tis  true  we  expect  our  normal 
schools  and  colleges  to  be  leaders  in 
educational  thought,  to  ''allure  to 
brighter  fields  and  lead  the  way;" 
but  the  ambitious  teacher  with  the 
world  of  books  at  his  command,  and 
aided  by  the  various  educational 
movements,  such  as  State  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles,  University  Exten- 
sion, etc.,  may  dive  as  deep  into  the 
labyrinthine  mazes  of  knowledge  as 
many  a  college  student  ''with 
hoarded  wealth  and  years  of  time  to 
serve  him  as  they  may." 

There  are  many  subsidiary  ways 
by  j^which  a  teacher  may  improve 
himself  and  others  at  the  same  time; 
such  as  participating  in  the  discus- 
sions at  teachers*  meetings,  writing 
frequently  for  an  educational  paper; 
and,  as  Page  suggests,  it  is  excellent 
practice  to  write  from  memory  a 
long  lecture  upon  any  subject,but  of 
course  we  should  never  expect  to 
torture  the  public  by  delivering   it." 

As  the  only  way  to  have  "plenty 
of  time"  is  to  be  systematic  in  the 
use  of  it,  we  should  have  mapped 
out  at  all  times  a  special  course  of 
study  and  stubbornly  persist  in  pur- 
suing it  every  day,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  and  hindrances.  This  is 
the  only  successful  method  of  "self- 
study,"  and  the  person  who  is  able 
to  follow], it  in  spite  of  distracting 
environments  may  consider  himself 
the  possessor  of  a  rare  accomplish- 
ment. The  secret  of  the  whole 
matter  is  absorbing  attention,  which 


may  be  acquired  only  by  continued 
practice  and  love  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

It  may  be  stated  in  conclusion 
that  the  true  student  finds  no  bar- 
rier to  his  progress  in  the  broad 
field  of  knowledge.  The  pathway 
is  ever  bright  and  hopeful  as  day 
after  day  he  experiences  the  same. 

"Stern  joy  that  warriors  feel, 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel." 

The    mere  fact    that    Longfellow 
composed  that  beautiful  poem,  "The 
Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,"  during  a 
few  spare  moments  each  mortiing  at 
"Brook    Farm,"    while  waiting    for 
his    tea-kettle   to  boil,  is  something 
more  to  the  true  student  than  a  sim- 
ple   historical    fact.      It    proves     to 
him  a   lasting  source  of  inspiration, 
as    should    the    lives    of   all    those 
grand   and  noble  heroes  who    have 
struggled  and  fought  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  humanity  by  endeavoring  to 
break  the  fetters    of    prejudice,  su- 
j)erstition  and  wickedness,  and  have 
at  last  died  in  poverty  and  adver- 
sity, without  seeing  the  great  object 
of  their  life-work  accomplished. 

Let   us   then   be  workers    "on    to 

duty;"   let    us  strive    to  .  raise     the 

world  from  all  that's  low;  and   when 

at   last   our   work   is  ended,   if    the 

world  is  possibly  a  little  better  for 

our  having  lived    in   it,  our   efforts 

shall   not  have  been  in  vain,  and  in 

unison  with  the   poet  we  may  truly 

say: 

*'I  hold  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true, 
That  a  noble  deed  \a  a  step  toward  Ckxl  ; 
Lifting  the  soul  from  this  common  clod. 
To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view." 


Fnparaiion  by  Plants  for    Winter, 
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THE  PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PLANTS  FOR  WINTER. 


We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  stud- 
ying the  plants  in  the  spring  only, 
hence  our  study  has  been  one-sided 
and  partial.  Last  fall  we  became 
very  much  interested  in  learning  how 
mother  nature  gets  her  plant  chil- 
dren ready  for  winter. 

Most  of  us  are  so  accustomed  to 
take  the  things  around  us  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  we  seldom  think  to 
inquire  why  the  broad-leaved  trees 
shed   their  leaves   in   this  zone  and 
not  in  warmer  ones;  how  the  pine 
tree    knows  it  may    safely  keep   its 
leaves  while  its  neighbors,  the  ap- 
ple,    maple    and    others   must  drop 
theirs,    lest    the   weight  of  winter's 
snow  and    ice  break   the    branches, 
thus    either   killing   or    ruining    the 
symmetry  of  all  our   forest  trees  in 
one  winter.     The  pine   tree  with  its 
one   straight    shaft,  with  limbs  fas- 
tened to  it  as  spikes  might  be  driven 
into    a    post,  and    with    its    droopy 
branches,  is  in  no  such  danger  as  the 
limbs  easily  bend  without  breaking, 
thus    letting    the  snow    slide  off  as 
from  the  roof  of  a  house.     If  a  limb 
does  happen  to   break  it  rarely  ever 
hurts  the  tree. 

While  learning  these  facts  about 
the  trees  and  falling  leaves,  the  chil- 
dr  n  were  told  the  stories  of  '*The 
Tr  e  that  Wanted  to  be  a  Tulip," 
**1  lie  Dying  Leaf,**  also  the  story 
of  Mr.  Bustle,  who  gathered  great 
ar  fuls  of  leaves  to  tuck  around  the 
da  y  roots,  and  to  cover  the  violets 
M     grasses,  thus  feeding  their  imag- 


ination and  cultivating  an  interest 
and  sympathy  for  every  living  thing. 

Then  with  what  a  new  interest  the 
buds  became  invested  when  they 
learned  how  tenderly  mother  nature 
cares  for  the  baby  buds  that  must 
be  gotten  ready  for  their  long  win- 
ter's nap,  before  the  leaves  go,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  an  early  start  next 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  first  warm  days 
come. 

If  we  were  to  reason  about  it  we 
would  say  that  the  tender  leaves 
wrapped  up  in  the  tiny  bud  would 
certainly  be  killed  by  the  winter 
cold,  but  while  the  early  frosts  have 
power  to  kill  the  full  grown  leaf, 
not  even  winter's  ice  or  snow  can 
harm  the  delicate  bud  wrapped  up 
in  its  many  soft  coverings,  one  over- 
lapping the  other  in  such  a  way 
that  no  rain  can  get  to  it.  In  this 
connection  the  children  were  told 
the  stories  of  '*The  Little  Old 
Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Tree," 
**The  Babies'  Blankets,"  and  *'The 
Wind  and  the  Leaves,"  from  ''Child 
Garden,"  as  well  as  some  of  the 
charming  nature  stories  found  in 
''Cat-tales  and  Other  Tales." 

Of  course  these  talks  led  to  oth- 
ers on  "How  Jack  Frost  Helped," 
and  as  the  children  from  day  to  day 
brought  us  the  beautifully  tinted 
leaf,  bits  of  moss  and  bark,  and 
branches  from  the  different  trees  to 
show  us  the  baby  buds,  as  well  as 
other  things  that  interested  them 
we  could  see  that  they  were  not  only 
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learning  to  observe  things  around 
them,  and  gaining  some  knowledge 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  but  were 
quietly  gaining  an  added  respect  for 


life  and  a  reverence  and  love  for  the 
Father  of  all,  whose   riches  are  un- 
searchable. 
Medina^  Ohio. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  EMERGKNCIES.     III. 


\\\ 


W.    V,.    LOUGHKAD,   A.    K.,    M.    I)  ,    AKRON,   O. 


The  teacher  is  often  called  upon 
to  stop  a  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  from  the  mouth,  or 
from  some  cut  received  by  care- 
less handling  of  knife,  piece  of  glass, 
or  other  sharp  instrument.  In  or- 
der that  the  teacher  may  act  intelli- 
gently, I  will  premise  by  saying: 
There  are  three  forms  of  hemor- 
rhage; to-wit,  arterial,  venous  and 
capillary.  In  arterial  hemorrhage 
the  blood  is  bright  red  and  is  thrown 
out  in  jets  synchronous  with  the 
heart  beat;  in  venous  hemorrhage 
the  blood  is  dark  colored  and  flows 
in  a  constant  stream;  in  capillary 
hemorrhage  the  blood  oozes  from 
the  wound  or  comes  out  through 
the  unbroken  membrane.  In  deal- 
ing with  epistaxis  or  nose-bleed  it  is 
not  necessary  to  determine  the  form  of 
hemorrhage;  but  in  the  case  of  hemor- 
rhage from  wounds  it  is  best  to  de- 
termine the  form  of  hemorrhage  you 
have  to  deal  with.  To  begin  with, 
let  me  warn  you  never  to  get  in  a 
hurry.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  pa- 
tient dies  from  loss  of  blood  from  a 
wound;  for  the  heart  grows  weaker 
as  the  volume  of  blood  lessens  and 
thus  tends  to  a  spontaneous  cure, 
and  if  you  become  hurried  your  work 


will   not   be    successful.     Cool,  me- 
thodical work  always  succeeds  best, 
and     gives     confidence     to     those 
around.      In  a    case    of   nose-bleed 
have    your    little  patient    sit  down 
with   the  head  thrown  forward  just 
enough  so  that  the  blood  ,will  flow 
out    through   the   nostrils    and    not 
back  into   the   throat.      If  you  have 
ice    convenient     hold    a    piece     on 
the       back       of     the      neck       and 
on    the   forehead;  if  ice   cannot   be 
obtained   put    a    cloth    wet  in    cold 
water  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
on  the    forehead.      Now    place    the 
finger   along    the   cheek    bone,    on 
the  side  from  which  the  hemorrhage 
comes,  and  make    firm    and  steady 
pressure   for    some    minutes.      The 
flow  will  gradually  grow  less  until  it 
stops  altogether.      Keep  up  the  pres- 
sure   for    some    minutes    after   the 
bleeding  is  arrested,  so  that  the  clot 
that  is  formed  may  become  firm, and 
when  removing  the  pressure  do    so 
gradually,  and  not  let  the  full  force- 
of  the   current  of  blood  strike  the 
clot  at  first.     The  pressure  has  beer^ 
made  on  the  facial  artery  which  sup- 
plies  blood  to  the  part.       If  these 
means   do    not    stop    the    bleeding^ 
j)ress   firmly  upon    the  side  of    the 
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whether  it  comes  from  the  gums, the 
throat,  or  the  back  part  of  the  nose, 
or  from  the  stomach  or  lungs.  If 
it  comes  from  the  lungs  it  is  coughed 
up;  if  from  the  stomach  it  is  always 
vomited;  but  if  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  air  passages, it  is  hawked  and 
spit  out.  If  it  comes  from  the 
mouth  or  throat  have  the  patient 
hold  pieces  of  ice  in  the  mouth,  or 
cold  water  if  ice  cannot  be  obtained. 
If  it  is  couched  up  have  the  patient 
lie  down  and  remain  quiet  until  the 
hemorrhage  stops  and  the  patient 
has  recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
then  send  him  home  with  some  one 
accompanying  him,  and  send  a  line 
to  the  parents  explaining  that  the 
condition  is  a  grave  one  and  needs 
professional  attention.  If  the  pa- 
tient vomits  hlood.  the  vomited 
matter  will  lonk  like  coffee  grounds, 
the  blood  being  changed  by  the  acid 
of  the  stomach.  Have  him  lie  down 
and  swallow  pieces  of  ice  or  cold 
water,  or  a  little  salt,  or  a  spoonful 
of  vinegar,  if  any  of  these  things  are 
at  hand,  but  first  make  sure  that  the 
blood  has  not  run  down  the  throat 
or  been  swallowed  from  a  hemor- 
rhage from  the  throat  or  nose.  If 
the  blood  comes  from  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  tlie  pupil  should  be 
sent  home  Rafter  the  hemorrhage 
has  stopped)  with  a  statement  of  the 
facts;  such  a  statement  will  greatly 
aid  the  physician  who  may  be  called. 
If  the  hemorrhage  from  a  cut  be 
troublesome  and  does  not  stop  from 
application  of  cold  water,  a  com- 
press should  he  applied  and  a  band- 
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age  put  on  snugly  over  the  com- 
press. Make  the  compress  from 
pieces  of  gauze  or  clean  cotton 
cloth  in  the  following  manner:  Cut 
small  square  pieces  of  cloth,  the 
smallest  about  half  an  inch  square; 
cut  the  pieces  gradually  larger  until 
eight  or  ten  squares  are  made,  the 
largest  an  inch  or  more  square; 
place  them  together  in  tjie  form  of 
a  cone,  and  place  the  apex  of  the 
cone  over  the  bleeding  vessel  and 
hold  it  in  place  with  a  bandage 
drawn  tightly  over  the  compress. 
After    the    hemorrhage    has      been 


stopped  for  some  time,  the  com- 
press should  be  removed  and  the 
wound  dressed. 

If  the  blood  is  from  a  vein,  i.  e., 
is  dark  and  flows  in  a  continuous 
stream,  it  will  soon  stop  if  a  little 
pressure  be  put  upon  the  vessel,  and 
a  compress  will  not  be  necessary. 
If  the  hemorrhage  be  venous,  the 
limb  should  be  elevated,  and  pres- 
sure made  between  the  wound  and 
the  extremity;  if  arterial,  pressure 
should  be  made  between  the  wound 
and  the  body. 


WRITIXC;   IN  THE  FIRST  GRADH. 


liV    SUPr.    I.    Nf.    GREICiNWOOl). 


Should  little  children  when  they 
start  to  school  be  taught  to  write 
with  pen  and  ink  the  first  year?  I 
answer  in  the   affirmative  with  a  biz 

Any  other  method  is  illogical, non- 
sensical and  a  waste  of  time.  The 
plea  made  by  ignorant  superintend- 
ents and  lazy  teachers  that  little 
children  are  unable  to  dip  the  pen 
into  ink  without  inking  their  fingers 
and  hands  and  clothes  and  faces 
and  writing-books  and  desks,  is  on  a 
par  with  the  statement  that  little 
boys  and  little  girls  can  not  be 
taught  to  keep  their  hands  and  faces 
clean,  or  how  to  use  a  knife,  fork,  or 
a  spoon  when  eating  at  the  table. 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago  in  the 
schools  of  Kansas  City,  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made,  so  far  as   I  know, 


in  the  United  States  to  use  pen  and 
ink  in  the  lower  grades.  In  a 
month  after  the  children  enter  the 
lowest  primary  grades,  they  begin 
with  pen  and  ink.  Children  who 
write  with  lead  pencils  and  slate 
pencils  have,  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  to  begin  the  use  of  pen  and 
ink.  The  longer  this  is  deferred, 
the  more  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  slate  and 
lead  pencils,  and  habit  is  thus  fixed 
into  form,  and  the  child  finds  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  take  up  a-  new 
instrument,  which  requires  a  differ- 
ent pressure  and  a  different  manage- 
ment altogether  from  those  with 
which  he  has  worked.  It  is  the 
breaking  up,  if  successfully  accom- 
plished, of  that  fixed  state  of  the 
muscles  which  has  been  acquired  by 
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5.  The  execution  of  the  work  itself. 

6.  Analysis  and  synthesis. 

With  care  and  proper  instruction 
the  little  child  will  go  about  his 
work  a  little  more  slowly,  it  is  true, 
but  with  no  more  difficulty  than  a 
class  in  the  third  or  fourth  grade 
that  has  not  been  taught  how  to  use 
pen  and  ink.  This  work,  as  well  as 
all  other  school  work,  is  accom- 
plished step  by  step.  Any  faithful 
teacher  who  will  work  at  it  intelli- 
gently, systematically,  and  with  a 
good  plan,  can  do  it;  but  sloven, '■! 
can't,''  grumbling,  complaining 
teachers  never  accomplish  it.  The 
'■I  can's"  succeed. 

Our  teachers  do  this  beginning 
work  admirably,  and  every  one  in 
the  city  accomplishes  it  with  ease 
and  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  the 
children  of  Kansas  City  do  better 
writing  than  any  other  city  in  the 
coiintry;  another  factor  is,  that  we 
have  no  special  teacher  of  writing. 
Intelligent  teachers  will  always  do 
better  work  than  cranky  specialists. 
— Primary  Education. 
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Too  much  running  over  what  is 
well  known  passes  imperceptibly 
into  habit,  and  when  habit,  esjie- 
cially  in  manual  dexterity  is  reached, 
development  ceases.  'I'he  habit  and 
its  accompaniments  pass  over  into 
the  region  of  the  automatic.  The 
whole  province  of  education,  as  well 
as  the  part  the  teacher  plays,  con- 
sists in  getting  the  learner  to  teach 
himself  through  his  own  efforts: 
whether  they  be  successes  or  fail- 
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PREPARATION  FOR  FIRST  READER. 


FROM    SCRIFl"    TO    PRINT. 

The  number  of  words  which  we 
wished  to  learn  before  going  into  a 
reader,  having  been  taught  through 
science  or  literature  stories,  the 
children  are  ready  to  begin  to  use 
the  reader. 

The  board  work  up  to  this  time 
has  been  in  script,  aad  a  little  time 
will  be  necessary  to  accustom  the 
child  to  recognize  the  printed  form 
of  the  word  from  its  script  form. 

As  a  first  step,  we  will  choose 
from  the  fore-part  of  their  readers 
(each  child  being  provided  with  a 
copy)  an  interesting  story,  prefaced 
by  a  pleasing  picture  which  may 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  story.  Thus, 
in  Cyr's  Primer,  p.  i'^^  we  have  a 
picture  of  two  little  sc^uirrels  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  eyeing  closely  a 
large  squirrel  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  a  large  nut  in  its  paws.  Un- 
derneath this  picture  is  the  follow- 
ing story,  all  the  words  of  which  the 
children  will  recognize  readily,  when 
given  in  script: 

**0h,  you  big  squirrel!  Where 
did  you  get  that  nut? 

I  got  it  on  the  tree. 

We  want  that  nut. 

No,  no;  you  cannot  have  my  nut. 

I  want  it  for  my  baby  squirrel. 

You  can  get  a  nut  on  the  tree. 
Run  up  the  tree  and  get  a  nut." 

The  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
children,  and  are  opened  at  this  pic- 
ture, the  teacher  directing  their  at- 
tention   to    such    objects  only,  with 


their  grouping,  as  help  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  story.  She  does  not 
call  their  attention  to  the  bent  trunk 

and   gnarled   branch,   to    the    vines 
and  grass  at  its  base,  nor  to  the  big 
squirrel's   brush    curled    gracefully 
over  its   back,   since  these  do  not 
help  in  arousing  an  interest  in  the 
story  which  is  to  be  read,  but  ques- 
tions  similar    to    the  following  are 
put:     ''What   are  these  animals  in 
the   picture?     Are  all  of  the    same 
size?     What   has    the    big  squirrel? 
What  are  the  little  squirrels  doing? 
(Looking  at  the  big  squirrel.)  Why? 
or    what   has    he    that    they    want? 
Will  the  big  squirrel  give  it  to  them? 
Why  not?      (Very  likely   they    will 
answer,     **He    wants    it    to    eat.") 
'*No,"    says    the  teacher,    **he    will 
not  eat  it.     You  may  read  the  story 
on  the  board   and  find   out  what  he 
will    do    with    it."     (The    story    in 
script  was  placed   on  the  board  be- 
fore the  class  came  in,  but  they  have    ^ 
had   no  time   to  look   at  it  before.) 
The   children  now    read    the    story 
from  the  board,  one  child  taking  the 
part  of  the  big  squirrel,  and  another 
that  of  the  little  squirrels.  Now  here 
(pointing  to  the  story  in   the  book) 
is  the   same  story  which   you  have 
just      read.       What      is      it      that 
the     little     squirrels,    say     to      the 
big     scjuirrel?      (Pointing      to     the 
script    sentence.)     Find    that  story 
in  your  book.     (It  is   the  first  one 
on   the  board,  so   they  will   be   apt 
to  point  to  the  first  one  in  the  book.) 
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The  children  read  the  story  from 
the  book.  Now  point  to  squirrel, 
big,  you,  Oh,     (In  the  book.) 

If  a  child  fails  to  call  one  of  these 
printed  words,  he  is  returned  to  the 
script  word  in  the  sentence  on  the 
board,  when  he  recognizes  the 
printed  forms  as  identical  with  the 
script,  either  from  its  similarity  in 
form  or  from  its  position  in  the 
script  sentence.  In  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  the  above,  the  other  sen- 
tences and  words  are  taught. 

The  first  pages  of  the  book  may 
be   run  through  now  rapidly  (if  the 


teacher  so  desires), in  order  that  by 
constant  repetition  the  children  may 
acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  the  printed 
forms.  They  will  not  need  to  dwell 
long  here,  and  the  children's  atten- 
tion being  given  to  this  new  exercise 
of  dealing  with  printed  forms 
through- their  knowledge  of  the  script 
forms,  they  will  not  think  of  the 
uninteresting  material.  This  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  spending 
weeks  on  this  barren  field,  learning 
the  words. — Lida  B,  McMurry,  in 
Public  School  Journal, 


STORIKS  FROM  THE  ROCKS. 


BY    HKSSIE    I..    PUTNAM. 


llie  true  teacher    is   progressive; 
and  this  progress  is  indicated  by  a 
desire   to    increase    in    educational 
ability   as  well    as    in    pedagogical 
skill.     Perchance  his  school  life  has 
been   necessarily    curtailed  by    cir- 
cumstances which  he  could  not  con- 
trol, yet  this  does  not  mean  that  he 
must   go    through    life    ignorant   of 
those   subjects    known    as     **higher 
branches;"    on  the  contrary,   he  is 
culpable  if  he  does  not  pick  up  at  odd 
moments  some  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments   of  at  least    a   part    of    these 
studies. 

Self-help  is  as  a  rule  the  best  help, 
and  in  the  sciences  this  motto  is  es- 
pecially true,  in  town  or  country, 
though  the  resident  of  the  latter  has 
♦.he  advantage  of  having  nature's 
>ook  open  before  him  constantly,  a 


new  page  being  disclosed  every  day 
as  the  season  advances.  The  au- 
thor of  The  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
Footprints  of  the  Creator,  and  The 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  gained  his 
love  for  and  first  lessons  in  geology 
while  working  as  a  humble  stone- 
mason among  the  rocks  of  Scot- 
land. His  companions  saw  nothing 
but  stone  in  their  work,  but  his  keen 
eyes  peered  back  to  the  origin  and 
early  history  of  these  rocks;  to 
the  numerous  forms  of  animal  life, 
impressions  of  which  had  been  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  them.  From 
his  studies  his  successors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  have 
gained  much,  and  they  are  proud  of 
Hugh  Miller. 

As    it  is  easier  to    find    the  way 
through    a    forest   after   trees    have 
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been  blazed  to  mark  the  path,guides 
such  as  geological  work^  cabinet 
specimens,  etc.  will  be  found  very 
useful,  though  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Indeed,  the  best 
cabinet  collection  for  each  individ- 
ual is  that  which  he  himself  col- 
lected, comprising  the  rocks  and 
fossils  characteristic  of  his  own  im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

Veins,  stratification,  cleavage  and 
many  other  scientific  terras  may  be- 
come familiar  here.  In  most  local- 
ities occur  some  forms  of  the  three 
great  minerals,  quartz,  clay,  and 
lime.  Encourage  pupils  to  exam- 
ine them  carefully,  to  note  in  what 
respects  they  resemble  or  differ 
from  each  other.  Children  natur- 
ally like  pretty  stones,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  soon  they  learn  to  see 
beauty  in  an  insignificant  looking 
rock  after  learning  something  of  its 
history. 

The  story  of  the  coalfields  may 
be  made  as  fascinating  as  that  of 
Aladdin;  the  delicate  fern  impres- 
sions picturing  a  luxuriance  of  veg- 
etation far  surpassing  anything  now 
offered  even  in  the  most  dense  trop- 
ical forests. 

But  perhaps  the  most  highly  fa- 
vored students  are  those  having  ac- 
cess to  the  territory  over  which  the 
^reat  glacial  sheet  has  left  its  relic's 
and  permanently  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  surface.  By  glacial 
agency  fossils  of  the  preceding  ages 
have  been  borne  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  mother  ledge,  and  left, 
perchance,  by   the  side  of  others  of 


a  much  more  ancient  or  modern  for- 
mation that  also  owe  their  present 
position  to  the  same  method  of 
transportation. 

"Petrified  wasps'  nests,  butter- 
flies," etc.,  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  the  real  substance  changed  by 
some  peculiar  process  into  stone. 
Scientists  trace  their  formation  to 
natural  and  easily  understood  laws 
of  nature.  Prof.  Winchell  thus 
speaks  of  fossilization:  ^^X  fossil  is. 
whatever  reproduces  for  us  anything 
of  the  form  or  structure  of  an  or- 
ganic being  no  longer  living.  It 
may  be:  (i)  The  real  substance  of 
the  prganism,  like  a  shell,  or  bone, 
so  recent  as  to  have  been  little  al- 
tered. (2)  The  perfect  form  and 
structure  of  the  organism,  but  with 
the  original  substance  replaced  by 
other  mineral  matter.  This  is  a 
ixut  petrifaction.  The  replaced  min- 
eral is  commonly  calcite  or  silica, 
sometimes  pyrites,  or  other  sub- 
stance. In  fossil  wood  it  is  fre- 
quently opal.  (3)  The  fossil  may 
be  a  mere  impression  of  the  exterior 
of  the  organism,  made  originally  in 
the  soft  mud  of  the  sea  bottom.  The 
shell,  or  coral,  may  be  completely 
removed,  but,  with  gutta  percha, 
putty,  sulphur,  or  plaster,  the  mould 
may  be  filled,  and  the  form  of  the 
original  organism  sometimes  very 
perfectly  restored.  (4)  The  fossil 
may  be  a  mere  cast  of  the  interior 
of  a  shell  or  other  organism.  The 
soft  muddy  or  sandy  filling  of  the 
interior  became  consolidated,  and 
afterward  the  organism  wasted  away. 
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"horns"  often  found  are  each  the 
remains  of  a  single  coral  of  another 
genus,  the  cup  coral. 

The  more  either  teacher  or  pupils 
lea.rn  of  the  rock  stories,  the  more 
interested  they  become.  It  is  a 
study  which  develops  the  faculties 
of  observation  and  reasoning,  culti- 
vates a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture's works,  brings  teacher  and 
pupils  into  closer  communication 
with  each  other  and  with  their 
Creator. 

Harmensburg,  Pa. 
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to  Many    valuable  relics    enter    into 

le  its   composition.     More  than   Jio,- 

le  ooo  worth  of  gold  and  valuableswere 

er  contributed.      Gold  and  silver  from 

e,  the  mines  in  nearly  all  the  states  and 

st  territories,  and  2so,coo  pennies  from 

c-  the   school    children.      An  old  cent 

ce  which  was  worth  tioo,  from  its  his- 

ts  torical      associations,     was      given, 

in  Among  the  relics  were  sabers,  bayo- 

s.  nets,  gun    barrels,    bullets,    cannon- 

ss  balls, and  thimbles  by  the  quart  that 

le  were  used    in  sewing  for  the  men  of 

as  the  American    Revolution.      Does  it 

;d  not  seem  that  the  time  is  near  at 

m  hand  when  "The  nations  shall  beat 

le  their  swords  into  plow  shares,   and 

Is  their    spears    into    pruning    hooks: 

>o  when  nation   shall  not  lift  up  sword 

IS  against   nation,  neither    shall     they 
learn  war  any  more?" 
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The  three  inscriptions  are  especi- 
ally interesting — all  taken  from  the 
Bible.  The  upper  one,  from  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  Bell,  reads: 
**Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and 
Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward. 
Men."  The  central  inscription,  the 
New  Liberty  Bell  text,  reads,  *'A 
New  Commandment  I  Give  Unto 
You:  That  Ye  Love  One  Another." 
The  lower  one  from  the  Old  Liberty 
Bell,  is,  "Proclaim  Liberty  Through- 
out All  the  Land  and  to  All  the  In- 
habitants Thereof." 

Teachers,     let    us    say    as    John 
Adams  once  said,    "The    Bible  is 


May  I  also  ask  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  teach  this  quotation  to 
your  pupils,  for  I  think  it  one  of  the 
best  quotations  we  have  from  Presi- 
dent Adams. 

The  New  Liberty  Bell  was  first 
rung  at  the  World's  Fair  on  Califor- 
nia Day  and  Grand  Army  Day, 
Sept.  9,  and  is  to  be  rung  on  all 
great  liberty  anniversaries  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  The  tone  of 
the  bell  is  very  sweet  and  long  may 
she  sing,  **Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men." 

Oakivood,  O. 


THE     nK.ST      nOOK      IN     THE     WORLD, 


>> 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


WHICH  IS  THE   BEST  WAV? 

Dear  Editor: — At  least  one  of 
your  boys  is  inclined  to  accept  the 
invitation  you  gave  last  month  to 
the  members  of  your  numerous  fam- 
ily to  give  their  opinions  as  to  which 
of  "L's"  two  teachers  had  the  best 
way  of  teaching  algebra.  I  suppose 
the  study  of  algebra  is  for  the  de- 
velopment of  mental  pcwer  and  skill, 
and  it  does  not  seem  that  the  A  fam- 
ily, including  uncles,  aunts,  cousins, 
and  all  the  rest,  would  succeed  in 
securing  this  end  to  any  large  ex- 
tent. Lender  guise  of  'introducing" 
the  new  topic,  or  "making  the  sub- 
ject interesting,"  they  rob  pupils  of 
their  right  to  discover  new  facts  and 
relations  by  careful  research  and  re- 
flection.     Says    Dr.     Payne,     **The 


pupil  must  be  taught  to  reflect,  and 
reflecting  is  hardly  more  than  ask- 
ing one's  self  questions."  There  is 
little  in  A's  method  to  cause  pupils 
to  reflect.  Your  "Be  Still  and 
Know,"  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Monthly,  Mr.  Editor,  seems  di- 
rectly applicable  here.  Pupils  must 
have  a  chance  to  reflect,  to  *'be  still 
and  know."  A's  way  is  scarcely  to 
be  compared  with  B*s  way.  A's  re- 
sults are  ephemeral;  B*s  are  endur- 
ing. L.  R.  K. 

An  equation  is  an  equation,  an 
equality.  If  the  pupil  understands 
fractions  well,  Ixe  knows  how  to  re- 
duce to  a  common  denominator. 
He  knows  also  that  the  denominator 
is  the  denominator,  a  mere  denomi- 
nation.     If    the    denominators     are 
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book.  The  same  thought  is  appli- 
cable to  other  branches  of  study  as 
well  as  to  mathematics.  Education 
consists  in  developing  power,  not  in 
using  it.  \V.  \V.  Bovi>. 

Which  way  was  best,  depends,  it 
seems  to  me,  upon  which  of  the  two 
teachers  displayed  most  skill  and 
which  way  was  calculated  to  de-  ' 
velop  the  most  of  power  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  |iupils.  .\'s 
method  is  mechanical  and  produces 
more  immediate  and  visible  results. 
B's  niethotl  re<]uires  the  eiercise  of 
original  thought,  and  undoubtedly 
develops  mote  of  strengih  and  inde- 
pendence. My  answer  is  positive. 
B's  way  was  best.  J.  L.  E, 

The  first   thing   I  am  disjiosed  Co 
say  is  that  the  ".\"  family  of  teach- 
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"B".family.  .Xnd  it  is  probable  that 
A  is  more  popular  among  his  pnpils 
and  their  parents  than  B  is  among 
his.  This  is  likely  to  be  modified 
by  other  conditions  not  mentioneil 
by  I..  .\  good  deal  depends  npon 
the  personality  and  s])irit  of  the  two 

But  other  things  being  e(|ual,  B's 
way  of  teaching  is  far  better  than 
A's.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with 
persistent  drill,  A's  pupils  would  ac- 
quire a  good  degree  i>f  facility  in 
mechanical  processes,  and  some 
measure  of  knowledge,  too,  of  prin- 
ciples involved:  but  B's  way  would 
develop  in  his  pupils  power,  inven- 
tion, self-reliance,  and  self-help. 
B's  pupils  would  soon  be  found  able 
to  walk  upright  and  alone,  while  the 
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larger  part  of  A's  would  be  found 
unable  to  get  on  without  their 
teacher  for  a  crutch  to  lean  upon. 
This  is  my  opinion  and  the  reason 
therefor,  briefly  expressed. 

There  may  be  a  cjuestion  whether 
B  might  not  sometimes  find  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  A's  way,  in  some  meas- 
ure. A  good  many  pupils  seem  to 
require  a  crutch,  and  may  it  not  be 
better  to  walk  with  a  crutch  than 
not  to  walk.  The  wisdom  and  skill 
of  the  teacher  are  shown  in  his  lead- 
ing the  pupil  to  dispense  with  the 
crutch  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  Editor. 

AMERICAN    vs.    GERMAN. 

Professor  Waetzold,  who  was  the 
German  School  Commissioner  at 
the  World's  Fair,  has  just  made  a 
report  to  his  government.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly complimentary  to  the 
American  school  system.  Among 
other  things  he  says:  *'In  this 
school  system  the  Americans  are  in 
every  way  superior  to  the  Germans, 
most  notably  in  teaching  languages, 
drawing  and  modeling.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  command  of  language 
the  American  school  children  have. 
German  teachers  dwell  too  much 
upon  style,  while  American  teachers 
aim  to  give  the  child  a  command  of 
diction."  If  there  is  anything  in 
which  the  Germans  have  been 
thought  to  be  ahead  of  all  other  ed- 
ucators it  is  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages.    It  is  a  surprise,  therefore, 

to  hear  the  commissioner  say  that 
their  public  school  system  is  in  this 
respect  behind  ours. — Advance. 


VERTICAL  WRITING. 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  has 
JDeen  going  on  for  some  time  in  the 
Penman's  Art  JournaL  In  a  recent 
issue,  Mr.  A.  P.  Root,  of  Philadel- 
phia, announces  his  articles  of  faith 
as  follows: 

*'i.  Writing  of  any  kind  what- 
ever is  a«natural  and  artificial;  it  is 
an  art  that  sprang  from  our  social 
and  business  necessities  and  envi- 
ronments in  life. 

2.  The  vital  question,  therefore, 
is  as  to  what  forms  are  best  adapted 
for  such  uses,  and  in  what  position 
they  can  be  most  easily  learned  and 
rapidly  executed.  The  experience 
of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years 
has  shown  that  sofne  degree  of  slope 
between  50  and  90  (the  vertical)  has 
proven  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
rapid  and  graceful  execution  of  a 
script  hand. 

3.  The  degree  of  slant,  between 
the  limits  named,  /  do  not  believe 
has  any  practical  value  aside  from 
uniformity \  hence  I  allow  each  stu- 
dent to  find  for  himself,  if  he  can, 
what  degree  of  slope  is  seemingly 
easiest  for  him  to  acquire. 

4.  If  good  position  and  right 
movement  are  insisted  upon  until 
they  become  fixed  habits,  I  cannot 
see  the  most  remote  reason  to  fear 
any  ill  results  to  our  bodies. 

5.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
right  training  in  correct  movements, 
with  sensible  penholders  as  sensibly 
held,  has  vastly  more  to  do  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  good  handwriting 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  Of 
course  I  do  not  believe  proper  move- 
ment can  be  secured  except  through 
a  healthful  and  normal  bodily  posi- 
tion." 

Per  contra.    Supervisor    W.     H. 

Barr,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  reports 
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<|uite  speedily.  Now,  when  pupils  who 
have,  bien  thoroughly  drilled  in  slope 
car,  in  three  months'  lime,  change 
and  acquire  a  hand  possessing  the 
above  nientione<l  qualities — ease, 
legibility  and  speed  — and  when  pro- 
fessors, teachers  and  pupils  all  speak 
in  favor  of  it,  the  system  must  have 
many  features  to  commend  its  use." 
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,'.^,or  2  (;•:;  —x')z=  X-.andA-  =  yi, 
from  which  the  rule  previously 
stated  is  obtained.       F.  J.  IIec^k. 

Geo.  M.  J. ink.  University  of  AViscon- 
i-in,  sends  a  general  algebraic  solution, 
applicable  to  all  posi^ible  cases,  with 
any  number  of  men  at  the  bar  and  a1 
llie  end  of  tlie  log,  deriving  thiHrule: 
Multiply  the  length  of  the  timber  by 
the  number  of  men  nt  the  bar  lean  the 
number  at  the  end  of  the  thnbcr,  and 
divide  tbe  product  by  twice  the  num- 
ber at  the  bar. 

■f.  L.  Brouse,  West  Alexandria,  O., 
sends  an  algebraic  soluli5n(t<io  long  tor 
our  space  tbia  munlli),  with  the  same 
result  as  that  reached  by  F.  J.  Bock. 

Q-  453-  If  seems  to  me  that  this 
liniblem  is  not  complete  without  a 
solution  that  is  held  to  be  correct  by 
lawyers  and  business  men  generally: 
(5000  -^  5  =  Jiooo,  the  amount  of 
principal  to  be  paid  each  year. 
The  first  Siooo  runs  i  year;  the  sec- 
ond Srooo  2  years;  the  third  Siooo 
T,  years;  the  fourth  Jiooo  4  years; 
the  fifth  Siooo  5  years,  which  is  the 
same  as  $1000  to  run  or  draw  inter- 
est for  I  -I-  2  +  3  +  4  -I-  5  years, 
15  years,  e()tials  Sgoo  interest  at 
fy<'i'r.   fgoo  -^  5  =  S180,  the  amount 
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of  interest  to  be  paid  each  year; 
Jiooo  -|*  $i8o  =  J1180,  the  an- 
nual payment  that  will  discharge 
the  debt.  F.  J.  Beck. 

Q.  457.  '^Twinkling"  in  the  first 
denotes  a  characteristic  of  the  stars, 
describes  them  as  the  word ''writing'* 
describes  paper  in  the  phrase  * 'writ- 
ing paper;"  it  has  the  construction 
of  a  participial  adjective. 

"Twinkling"  in  the  second  de- 
notes the  character  of  the  stars  and 
assumes  an  action  of  the  stars  at  the 
time  they  were  seen;  it  is  a  participle 
with  the  construction  of  an  adjec- 
tive. 

"Twinkling"  in  the  third  denotes 
merely  the  name  of  the  action;  it  is 
a  substantive  governed  by  the  prep- 
osition "of." 

(Are)  "twinkling"  in  the  fourth 
denotes  a  characteristic  of  the  stars 
now  witk-the  continuous  element  of 
time  added;  it  is  an  attribute  com- 
plement of  the  verb  "are." 

F.  J.  Beck. 

Q.  459.  What  is  the  number  of 
counties  in  Ohio  having  township 
supervision?  P.  S. 

It  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  100  town- 
ships now  have  supervision,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  number 
of  counties  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated.    In  Miami  county,  eleven  out 

of  twelve  townships  have  super- 
vision.— Editor. 

Q.  460.  What  difference  in  mean- 
ing between  She  looked  calm  and 
she  looked  calmly?  R.  L. 

The  first  implies  that,  when  looked 
at,   she   appeared   or  seemed   to  be 


calm;  the  second  implies  that  she 
was  looking  [gazing]  with  a  calm  or 
steady  gaze.— Editor. 

Q.  461.  Why  do  the  eyes  in  a 
portrait  seem  to  follow  the  specta- 
tor? T.  C.  P. 

Q.  462.  What  is  the  best  way  of 
studying  Latin  without  a  teacher? 

B. 

Q-  463-  How  best  express  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  Christ?         B. 

Q.  464.  What  is  the  difference 
between  14  dr.  apothecaries',  and 
14  dr.  avoirdupois?  R.  J. 

Q.  465.  The  area  of  a  circle  is 
one  acre;  what  is  the  area  of  the 
circumscribed  square?  R.  J. 

Q.  466.  The  height  of  an  in- 
clined plane  is  one-fifth  of  its  hori- 
zontal base.  A  globe  weighing 
250  K.  is  supported  in  place  by  a 
force  acting  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees with  the  base.  Determine  the 
weight  of  the  supporting  force. 

W.  R.  G. 

Q.  467.  A  workman  in  building 
a  wall,  wished  to  construct  an  arch 
20  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  high.  What 
must  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  of 
which  the  arch  is  a  segment? 

W.  W.  S. 

Q.  468.  Is  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States  eligible  to  a 
position  in  the  President's  Cabinet? 
If  not,  why  not?  M. 

Q.  469.  Why  invert  the  divisor 
in  division  of  fractions?  B.  F.  H. 

Q.  470.  What  are  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  so-called  "New  Edu- 
cation?*'  N.  A.  N. 

Numerous  queries  have  been  re- 
ceived, for  some  of  which  we  hope 
to  find  room  later.  Contributions 
designed  for  any  given  issue  of  the 
Monthly  should  reach  the  editor  by 
the  fifteenth  of  the  preceding  month. 
Write  on  but   one  side  of  the  paper. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


School   Legislation. 

Several  measures  bearing  upon 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State 
are  under  consideration  at  Colum- 
bus, but  no  important  law  affecting 
the  schools  generally  has  yet  been 
enacted,  so  far  as  we  have  observed. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware  that  a  bill  repealing  the 
Workman  law  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. Our  latest  information  is  that 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Schools,  with  the  com- 
mittee about  equally  divided. 

Mr.  Keefer,  member  of  the  House 
from  Sandusky  Co.,  and  an  experi- 
enced country  teacher,  is  said  to  be 
preparing  a  bill  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Workman  law,  which  involves  the 
division  of  each  county  into  districts 
of  two  or  three  townships  each, with 
mandatory  supervision  for  each  of 
these  districts. 

A  bill  is  pending  in  the  Senate 
providing  for  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  consist  of  the  School 
Commissioner  and  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  with  authority  to  fur- 
nish uniform  examination  questions 
to  the  county  examiners,  which 
county  boards  must  use;  and  county 
boards  may  issue  certificates  for 
three  and  for  five  years,  good  in 
every  county  in  the  State.  We  do 
not  believe  it  is  wise  thus  to  cheapen 
State  certificates.     Let   those    who 


want  them  get  them  directly  from 
the  State  Board. 

It  is  reported  by  the  daily  press 
that  the  school-book  question  is  to 
be  revived  in  the  shape  of  a  bill 
authorizing  the  school  book  com- 
mission to  employ  a  competent  per- 
son to  compile  a  series  of  text-books 
to  be  printed  by  the  State. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  (we 
have  forgotten  in  which  branch) 
modifying  the  Workman  law  so  as 
to  authorize  the  election  of  two  ad- 
ditional directors  in  each  sub-dis- 
trict, with  power  to  select  the 
teacher  for  the  district,  but  other- 
wise leaving  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of 
the  township  board. 


Township  High  Schools. 

The  movement  to  organize  town- 
ship high  schools  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing friends  in   Washington  county. 
Already   three    such    schools    have 
been    founded,  two  have   been    or- 
dered, and  in  many  other  townships 
the  question  is  under  consideration. 
This  progress  has  been  made  not  by 
any  urging  from  without,  but  by  the 
intelligent   discussion    of   those   di- 
rectly interested — the  patrons  of  the 
district  schools.     At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  a  farmers'   institute    in    this 
county,  township  high  schools  were 
approved  by  a  unanimous  vote.  A. 
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The  Township  System. 

This  clipping  from  the  School  Bul- 
letin indicates  the  direction  of  the 
wind: 

Indiana  adopted  the  township 
system  in  1859  Massachusetts  made 
it  compulsory  in  1882,  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1885,  Vermont  on  April  i, 
1893,  and  Maine  on  March  i,  1894. 
In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  the 
township  system  is  permissive,  and 
is  gaining  ground.  The  last  reports 
of  the  State  Superintendents  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  township 
system,  and  Supt.  Wells  advocates 
it  strongly  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education  for  January. 

The  township  system  went  into 
effect  in  Ohio  in  1893,  but  present 
indications  point  to  a  repeal  of  the 
measure,  with  less  than  one  year  of 
:rial.  The  repeal  has  already 
passed  the  Senate,  and  it  is  feared 
that  it  will  also  pass  the  House. 

Such  short-sighted  tinkering  may 
temporarily  retard  the  wheels  of 
progress,  but  they  cannot  be  stayed 
in  their  onward  course.  Township 
organization-  and  township  supervi- 
sion will  prevail  in  Ohio  as  in  the 
other  states.  The  more  than  one 
hundred  townships  in  Ohio  already 
under  supervision  .show  conclusively 
that  the  more  intelligent  communi- 
ties are  ripe  for^  the  measure.  Let 
the  good  work  go'on,even  under  ad- 
verse legislation. 

Just  after  the  foregoing  sentences 
had  been  written,  an  intelligent  and 
successful  country  teacher,  of  large 
experience  and  now  engaged  in  the 
work,  called  to  pay  his  subscription. 


^'W'hat  is  your  candid  judgment,"  I 
asked,    * 'concerning   the    Workman 
law?*'     He  replied  in   substance  as 
follows:     **I  believe  it  is  a  good  law. 
When   boards  of  education  come  to 
understand  it   so  as  to  carry  it  out 
according  to  its  true  intent  and  spirit, 
it   will    do    more    for    our   country 
schools    than   any  other  legislation 
we    have  had  in  many  a  year.     It 
gives   a  chance  to   systematize  the 
work  by  classification  of  the  schools 
and   the   adoption    of   a  course    of 
study  and  uniform  text  books,  and 
teachers   can   be  held  to  some  ac- 
count for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties.     It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  repeal  the  law."     And  so 
say  nearly   all  the  more  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  country  teachers  of 
the  State,  as  well  as   all  the  leading 
state,  city,  and  county  superintend- 
ents  throughout   the    country    who ' 
have    made  a   study  of  educational 
systems. 

Function  of  the  Teacher. 

Is  it  not  a  wide-spread  impression 
that  the  principal  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  to  make  easy  the  path  of 
the  pupil,  and  that  he  is  the  best 
teacher  who  can  ''explain"  best? 

Is  this  correct?  Isn't  he  the  best 
teacher  who  develops  mental  power? 
Does  the  pupil  who  has  every  ob- 
stacle removed  from  his  path,  who 
has  every  difficulty  made  easy,  who 
is  relieve  d  of  every  hard  task,  gain 
strength?  Power  is  gained  by  the 
exercise  of  power.  Pupils  learn  to 
do  by  doing,  not  by  having  every- 
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The  Committee  of  Ten. 

The  "Report  of  the  Committee  ■ 
on  Secondary  School  Studies"  re- 
cently published  under  the  direction 
of  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  de- 
serves the  careful  study  of  all  classes 
of  teachers.      Mr.  Harris  says  of  it: 

"The  recommendations  of  this  re- 
port will  draw  the  attention  of  great 
numbers  of  teachers  to  the  question 
of  educational  values,  and  this  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
what  the  pupil  should  study  to  gain 
the  most  from  his  work  in  school. 
In  this  respect  I  consider  this  the 
most  important  educational  docu- 
ment ever  published  in  this  country. " 

When  we  read  that  "It  has  been 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  most 
defective  pan  of  the  education  in 
this  country  is  that  of  the  secondary 
schools, "  we  do  not  dispute  the 
statement,  but  we  do  most  earnestly 
seek  a  reason  for  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs. Perhaps  the  statisdcs  from 
our  school  re|)orts  may  give  us  a 
gleam  of  i\\i,ht  if  not  of  hope. 

In  Ohio,  according  to  the  last  re- 
port of  the  School  Commissioner, 
there  were,  in  those  preparatory 
schools  directly  controlled  by  col- 
leges, an  average  of  twenty-four  stu- 
dents to  each  instructor.  In  the 
college  classes  there  were  eleven  stu- 
dents to  each  professor.  Substan- 
tially the  same  disproportion  exists 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Il- 
linois. When  wc  remember  that 
nearly  all  the  professors  in  these 
colleges  are  experienced  teachers, 
thai  not  a  few  of  lliem  have  learned 
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how  to  teach  by  '^practicing  on  the 
preps,"  while  a  large  number  of  the 
instructors  in  thepreparatory  schools 
are  recent  graduates,  or  even  under- 
graduates who  have  had  no  peda- 
gogical training,  we  are  reluctantly 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  raany 
college  officers  regard  the  prepara- 
tory work  as  relatively  unimportant. 
Let  every  earnest  teacher  send  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
this  Report. 

Martin  R.  Andrews. 


Half-Truths. 

1  once  heard  a  skilful  botanist 
warn  a  body  of  teachers  against  the 
danger  of  depending  on  books  in 
the  study  of  science.  Yet  a  peep 
into  his  library  discovered  it  richly 
supplied  with  the  latest  and  best  in 
his  specialty.  In  this  there  was  no 
inconsistency,  for  he  had  not- ad- 
vised teachers  to  neglect  books;  he 
had  only  warned  them  against  that 
slavish  following  of  the  letter  which 
closes  the  eyes  to  the  real  objects  in 
nature. 

At  another  time  I  heard  a  worthy 
judge  say  that  a  teacher  should 
never  have  a  text-book  in  his  hand 
when  hearing  a  class.  Visiting  the 
court-room  I  saw  a  teacher  with  a 
huge  pile  of  books  before  him;  he 
frequently  consulted  them  while  the 
recitation  was  going  on,  and  he  even 
read  aloud  several  passages  to  his 
class  of  twelve.  The  learned  judge 
has  the  confidence  of  bar  and  of 
people,  but  his  extra-judicial  deci- 
sion merely  illustrates  how  easy  it  is  to 


go  off  on  a  tangent  by  the  centrifu- 
gal force  of  a  half-truth,  and  that 
the  profoundest  lessons  in  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  teaching  are 
given  by  those  who  have  not  visited 
a  school  for  twenty  years. 

M.  R.  A. 


A  bill  repealing  the  Workman  law 
has  passed  the  Ohio  Senate.  No 
better  argument  for  biennial  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  could  be  afforded 
than  this.  If  our  Legislature  met 
only  once  in  two  years,  reasonable 
time  would  be  given  for  the  fair 
trial  of  a  new  law,  and  the  humili- 
ating scene  of  self-stultification 
would  not  be  so  frequently  enacted 
in  our  legislative  halls.  H. 


Sample  Diary  of  School  \Vork. 

A  diary  of  school  work  will  often 
prove  helpful.  The  following  en- 
tries were  made  within  the  past  week 
by  a  teacher  of  elementary  Latin 
and  German: 

Monday.  \  class  made  a  poor 
beginning  in  William  Tell.  Gave 
Vergil,  Cicero,  and  Csesar  classes 
each  nine  sentences  for  Latin  com- 
position. The  sentences  were  vari- 
ations from  the  translation  of  the 
text  for  the  day. 

Tuesday.  Another  lesson  in  Latin 
composition.  Vergil  and  Cicero 
classes  reviewed  Sequence  of  Tenses. 
Csesar  class  reviewed  passive  of 
tnoneo. 

Wednesday.  All  the  Latin  classes, 
had  a  lesson  in  composition;  all  re- 
viewed  clauses    denoting    purpose. 
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sion  whereby  it  should  be  the  paiti 
duty  of  every  examiner  to  be  pres- 
ent throughout  the  entire  session  of 
his  county  institute?  The  institute 
needs  the  examiners  and  the  exam- 
iners need  the  institute.  In  many 
states  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
cover  the.tim;  they  spend  at  the  in- 
stitute. We  do  not  doubt  that  such 
a  law  would  be  for  good  in  our 
State;  but,  if  it  is  fair  to  pay  the 
teachers  for  their  time  spent  at  the 
institute,  would  it  not  be  much 
more  practical  to  pay  the  exam-  , 
iner  for  performing  his  duty  in  at- 
tending upon  all  the  exercises  of  the 
institute? 

His  presence  would  be  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  teachers.  They  should 
understand  thai  the  instruction  of 
the  institute  is  to  be  incorporated 
more  or  less  into  the  examination 
questions;  also  that  the  institute  is 
an  occasion  for  the  inspection  by 
the  examiner  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county,  with  a  view  to  letting  the  re- 
suit  of  this  inspection  enter  into  the 
granting  of  certificates. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  grant  the 
examiner  the  same  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  institutes  that  they  receive 
for  performing  their  duties  at  ex- 
aminations, aud  should  not  this  pay 
come  from  the  institute  fund?    H. 

The    Normal   School    Problem. 

The  solution  of  the  State  Normal 
School  problem  in  Ohio,  proposed 
by  Commissioner  Corson  in  his  last 
report,  should  receive  the  attention 
of  Ohio    teachers  generally.      It  in- 
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volves  two  practical  and  original 
ideas. 

First,  it  recommends  that  existing 
agencies  should  be  utilized. 

Second,  it  provides  that  the  State 
shall  pay  money  only  for  results 
accomplished,  as  determined  by  its 
own  inspectors. 

First,  it  would  utilize  the  present 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  giving  it 
authority  to  prescribe  courses  of 
study,  to  examine  all  candidates  for 
state  certificates,  who  are  recom- 
mended as  having  completed  the 
prescribed  courses  of  study. 

It  would  also  permit  all  existing 
Normal  Schools  in  the  State,  or 
Normal  Departments  of  Colleges,  or 

any    educational    institution     what- 

« 

ever,  to  maintain  the  prescribed 
course,  and  submit  their  pupils  to 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

Second,  the  State  is  to  appropri- 
ate a  fixed  sum  of  money  for  each 
pupil  that  successfully  passes  the 
state  examination,  this  money  to  go 
to  the  institution  in  which  the  pu- 
pil was  taught. 

The  great  defect  of  American  sys- 
tems of  public  education  is  the  en- 
tire lack  of  inspection.  Millions 
are  appropriated,  but  not  one  cent 
expended  to  see  what  is  done  with 
the  money  so  appropriated.  Legis- 
latures and  school  boards  seem  to 
think  that  their  duty  is  done  when 
they  supply  the  money.  The  money 
is  accordingly  supplied  with  a  gen- 
erosity that  borders  on  recklessness. 
No  business  man  would  invest  capi- 
tal as  the  State  invests  it.     If  a  man 


puts  his  money  into  an  enterprise, his 
first  and  most  persistent  demand  is 
that  some  expert  shall  apply  the 
money  and  see  that  it  accomplishes 
the  end  for  which  it  is  intended.  If 
he  puts  it  into  a  bank  or  manufac- 
tory, a  good  salary  is  paid  a  com- 
petent superintendent  to  administer 
it.  An  experienced  banker  is  paid 
well  to  attend  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness, or  a  skilled  mechanic  to  man- 
age the  manufacturing  business.  The 
capitalist  demands  results,  and  if 
profitable  results  are  not  forthcom- 
ing he  discharges  the  manager  forth- 
with, employs  a  cajTable  one,  or  he 
promptly  withdraws  his  capital. 
Millions  are  appropriated  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  for  education,  while 
not  one  cent  is  expended  for  its 
management.  Indeed  so  estab- 
lished is  this  slovenly  business 
method,  that  good  people  all  over 
the  Stale  resent  the  cost  of  expert 
inspection  as  a  wasteful  and  burden- 
some expense.  Hundreds  of  vil- 
lages and  cities  of  Ohio  appropriate 
thousands  of  dollars  for  handsome 
buildings,  and  then  j)roceed  to 
economize  by  reducing  the  salaries 
of  learhers  and  superintendents.  In- 
deed there  is  scarcely  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  the  erection  of  an 
expensive  building  is  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers. Money  which  should  be  used 
for  brains,  that  is,  expert  manage- 
ment, is  used  for  bricks,  when  every 
one  knows  that  brains,  not  bricks, 
make  a  good  school. 

Now  Commissioner  Corson's  plan 
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Field  Notes. 

— Supt.  I.  M,  Clemens  offers  val- 
uable books  for  sale.  See  our  ad- 
vertising department, 

— Supt,  E.  A.  Krobsi  has  served 
two  years  as  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Ashley,  Delaware  county, 
and  has  already  been  re-elected  for 

—Next  year's  meeting  of  the  de- 
]>artment  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  some  time 
in  February. 

^Commissioner  Corson  and  Supt. 
R,  W.  Mitchell  addressed  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  at  Mendon,  Mercer 
county,  January  25,  on  educational 
topics. 

—The  commencement  exercises 
of  the  25th  graduating  class  of  the 
Cincinnati  Normal  School  were  held 
Feb,  II.  There  were  thirty-two 
members  of  Ihe  class. 
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—  Prof.  A.  J.  Ganlvoort,  director 
of  music  in  the  Piqua  schools,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Music. 

— The  schools  of  Logan,  Hocking 
county,  under  the  supervision  of  R. 
E.  Rayman,  had  an  enrollment  for 
the  month  of  Jatiuary  of  nearly  800 
pupils,  with  99   in  the  high  school. 

— The  teachers  of  Greene  county 
met  at  Xenia,  Feb.  17.  Editor  E. 
O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago,  was  on  the 
program  for  an  address  on  Non-pro- 
fessional Reading. 

— The  fifth  session  of  the  North- 
western Ohio  Teachers'  and  Super- 
intendents' Round  Table  was  held  at 
Findlay,  March  2  and  3.  The  en- 
tire program  consisted  of  a  list  of 
practical  topics  for  informal  discus- 
sion. 

—  W.  E.  Kershner  is  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Mendon  and 
Union  townships,  Mercer  county. 
Mendon  township,  including  the  vil- 
lage of  Mendon,  has  sixteen  teach- 
ers and  a  high  schooJ  of  forty 
pupils. 

— The  teachers  of  Ottawa  county 
held  an  institute  at  Port  Clinton, 
Friday  evening,  Feb.  9,  and  Satur- 
day, Feb.  10.  Principal  C.  S.  Col- 
er's  address  on  The  Will  in  its  Re- 
lation to  the  School,  was  received 
with  much  favor. 

— E.  W.  G.  Vogenitz,  late  of 
Ohio,  now  of  Northwood,  Iowa,  has 
institute  engagements  for  the  com- 
ing spring  and  summer.  He  has  a 
high  school  of  seventy  pupils,  with 
full  college  preparatory  course. 


— The  Tri-County  (^  Wayne,  Ash- 
land and  Medina)  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation meets  at  Wooster,  March 
9  and  10,  with  Supts.  A.  S.  Draper, 
of  Cleveland,  and  L.  D.  Bonebrake, 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  and'  Commissioner 
Corson  on  the  program.  A  special 
feature  of  Friday  evening  will  be  a 
pupils'  oratorical  contest. 

— The  Adams  County  Teachers' 
Institute  will  be  held  at  W^est 
Union,  from  July  30  to  August  10.' 
The  executive  committee  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  following 
instructors:  Supt.  Bonebrake,  Mt. 
Vernon;  Miss  Margaret  W.  Suther- 
land, Columbus;  Supt.  Alley,  Rip- 
ley; and  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook, 
Lebanon. 

— The  twenty-second  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  city  school  superintend- 
ents of  Western  Ohio,  will  be  held 
at  .Dayton,  March  8,  9,  and  10.  A 
long  list  of  topics  for  informal  dis- 
cussion is  announced.  '*No  papers 
are  allowed,  and  no  .long  speeches 
tolerated."  These  Western  Ohio 
fellows  are  a  live  set.  Nearly  every 
man  of  them  is  an  out-loud  thinker. 

— The  Alliance  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  Supt.  John  E.  Mor- 
ris, are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
A  series  of  lectures,  delivered  to  the 
High  School,  last  Friday  afternoon 
of  each  month,  has  proved  a  popu- 
lar feature.  The  public  being  in- 
vited, the  audiences  are  large.  Supt. 
F.  Treudley,  of  Youngstown,  and 
Dr.  J.  J.  Burns,  of  Canton,  have 
already  appeared  in  the  course. 


Editorial.  1** 

lew  — Supt.  A.  B.  Johnson,  of   Avon- 

is      dale,  has  been  called  to    mourn  the 
ref-      loss  of  a  son,  a  very  brilliant  young 
ing      man.      When  a  student  at  Williams 
;  to      College,  lie  wrote  the  prize  essay  on 
■ms      the  tariff  question,  and   was  offered 
If      a   position  on   the  editorial  staff  of 
the      the   Boston    World,    at   a    salary   of 
on-      S4800,    before    his    college    course 
ith      was  completed.      He   occupied    this 
position  prior    to   his  death,      Bro. 
Johnson  has  the  sympathy  of  a  very 
wide  circle   of   friends   in  his  great 
ity:      sorrow 

led  —Miss     Franc     Robinson,     con- 

ave  _nected  with  the  Coshocton  schools 

ac-  for     the    past     twelve    years,     was 

ers  stricken  with  apoplexy  on   Monday 

go  morning,  Feb.  5,  just  as  she  entered 

ers  her  schoolroom.      She  was  carried 

I  to  her  home,  where   she   lingered   in 

of  when  she  died.  She  was  a  superior 
all  teacher  and  an  active  worker  in 
church  and  Sunday-school,  W.  C. 
ej(j  T.  U. ,  Chautauqua  Circle,  etc.  A 
lay  useful  and  beautiful  life  has  been 
y^.  brought  to  a  sudden  close, 
an,  — jjig    one-day     session    ot    the 

"^'  Darke  county  institute,  held  at 
Greenville,  on  Saturday,  February 
by  17,  was  largely  attended  and  full  of 
ec-  good  spirit.  Though  the  weather 
lan  was  unfavorable,  the  large  high 
^S  school  auditorium  was  well  filled, 
ille  the  number  present  being  estimated 
ni-  at  four  hundred.  Prof.  S.  D.  Fess, 
ols  of  Ada,  occupied  an  hour  In  the 
tu-  forenoon  on  the  subject  of  Psychol- 
ogy, with  much  interest  and  profit 
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to  his  hearers.  The  remainder  of 
the  morning  session  was  occupied 
by  the  writer  on  The  Spirit  of  the 
Teacher. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  music  by 
pupils  from  one  of  the  country 
schools,  the  writer  spoke  on  The 
Teacher's  Outfit,  and  was  followed 
by  Prof.  Fess,  with  a  very  inspiring 
ad(iress  on  History.  We  have 
rarely  ever  spoken  to  a  more  atten- 
tive and  responsive  audience. 
Darke  county's  plan  of  holding  two 
or  three  one-day  sessions  of  the  in- 
stitute in  the  course  of  the  year,  be- 
sides the  session  of  one  week  in  mid- 
summer, using  a  portion  of  the  in- 
stitute fund  to  meet  the  expense, 
seems  to  work  well. 

— The  third  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Summit  County  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation for  the  current  year,  was 
held  at  Akron,  P'eb.  3,  with  a  good 
attendance.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Plum  gave 
her  method  of  teaching  numbers  to 
the  little  people.  C.  F.  Beery  dis- 
cussed Literature  in  the  Course  of 
Study.  .A.  A.  Rothrock  conducted 
a  query  box.  Prof.  W.  D.  Shipman 
considered  the  subject  of  a  Practi- 
cal Education.  R.  M.  Burkett  dealt 
with  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Teacher.  Geo.  Woodbridge 
talked  of  Supervision  under  the 
Workman  law.  The  music  con- 
sisted of  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Bige- 
low,  and  a  vocal  solo  by  Prof. 
Cilover. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 


School  Council,  at  Cleveland,  Feb. 
10.  The  program  as  given  in  our  last 
issue  was  fully  carried  out,  and 
every  part  of  it  was  excellent. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  as  follows: 

Pres.,  C.  P.  Lynch,  Cleveland; 
Vice  Pres.,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lake,  Akron; 
Sec,  C.  13.  Hubbell,  Bedford; 
Trcas.y  F.  P.  Shumaker,  Chagrin 
Falls;  Ex.  Com.,  F.  D.  Ward, 
Lorain,  Mrs.  Mary  Bill,  Cleveland, 
Geo.  W.  Ready,  Painesville. 

This  Association  is  starting  on  its 
second  quarter-century  with  youth- 
ful vigor.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  May — place  to  be  determined 
by  the  committee. 

—  Superintendent  Cromer,  of 
Greenville,  Ohio,  has  tor  several 
years  held  public  exercises  of  a  pa- 
triotic nature,  on  or  about  the  time 
of  the  anniversary  of  Washington's 
birthday,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  the  pupils  take  part.  These  ex- 
ercises for  this  year  were  held  in  the 
high  school  auditorium,  F^eb.  21, 
with  a  small  admission  fee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  library.  The 
proceeds  of  a  former  occasion  of  the 
same  kind  was  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  marble  Memorial  Tablets  in 
the  high  school  chapel,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  names  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Civil  War  who  were 
citizens  of  Greenville  at  the  time  of 
enlistment.  We  learn  from  Supt. 
Cromer's  Annual  Report,  recentl}* 
issued,  that  the  school  library  has 
1900  volumes. 
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:ach-  of    the   Teacher."     Supt.    Alley,    i/f 

hley,  RL|)ley,    was   present,    and    gave  an 

,bout  excellent    talk    on    school    manage- 

3ela-  ment.      Adams  county  has  one  very 

The  successful    township   high  school  at 

I   the  Cherry  Fork.  O.   The  next  monthly 

wel-  meeting  will  be  held  at  North  l.ib- 

'  the  erty,  March  lo. 

The  — The  teachers    and    schools    of 

Iiro-  Shelby  county  will  compare  favora- 

>r  of  bly  with    those  of  most  other  coun- 

Uow-  ties  of  the  State.    Our  institute  holds 

A.  bi-monthly   meetings,  in  which    the 

aver,  teachers  take  a  great   deal  of  inter- 

ider,  est.      The  last  meeting  was  held  at 

itrat-  Sidney,  January  21;.     The  following 

I  fur-  program   was    carried    out:       "The 

Country  Schools,"  by  A.    H.    May; 

Id  at  "Methods  in  Teaching  Arithmetic," 

arch.  by  L.  A.  Thompson;   "Nine    Pesta- 

C.  io;;zian  Principles,"  by   Frank  Fos" 

:hers  t^''-      A    great  deal  of  interest  was 

eting  manifested  in  the  discussion  of  these 

h  the  papers.     The    township    boards    of 

education  had  been  invited   to  take 

I'ork-  pa",    and    a    number    of    directors 

<e    it  were  present  at  the   meeting.      The 

high  Boxwell   and    Workman    laws    were 

sion?  fully  discussed.                               M. 

:hool  — Fredericktown  dedicated  hernew 

nefit,  school  building    Jan.  29.      Comniis- 

the  sioner    Corson,    of    Columbus,    and 

Supt.  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  of  Mt.  Ver- 

lools  non,  were  present, 

ist  of  At  noon  the  building  was  thrown 

open,  and    many  patrons  and  visi- 

->    to  tors  viewed  the  beautiful  and  sub- 

II  in  stantial  structure,  every  one  having 
ools?  some  word  of  praise. 

Poet  At    1:30   the  pupils  and    teachers 

duct  met  in  their  respective  rooms   and 
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raarched  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
where  the  exercises  were  held.  Af- 
ter prayer,  singing,  and  the  clerk's 
financial  report,  Hon.  0..T.  Corson 
delivered  the  address.  If  every 
community  could  have  such  an  ad- 
dress once  a  year,  parents  would 
surely  awaken  to  their  duty,  and  our 
schools  would  be  very  [much  im- 
proved. The  large  church  was  filled 
with  an  attentive  audience. 

After  singing  **America"  and  the 
salute  to  the  flag  by  the  school,  and 
a  few  well  chosen  remarks  bv  Dr. 
W.  W.  Pennell,  President  of  the 
Board,  Supt.  Bonebrake  made  a 
good  common-sense  talk. 

The  building  is  a  six-room  brick 
and  stone  structure,  modern  through- 
out, heated  and  ventilated  by  the 
Smead  System,  one  that  would  be 
an  honor  to  any  village  or  city. 
Aside  from  the  six  large  and  well 
lighted  school  rooms,  there  is  a 
library  room,  a  superintendent's  of- 
fice and  ample  hallways.  As  a 
whole,  the  building  speaks  well  for 
the  educational  spirit  of  the  Board 
and  citizens  of  Fredericktown.     * 

— The  teachers  of  Coshocton 
county  are  holding  monthly  meet- 
ings this  year,  and  they  are  well  at- 
tended and  full  of  interest.  The 
February  meeting,  held  at  Coshoc- 
ton, was  one  of  the  best.  Supt.  J. 
F.Fenton,of  the  Coshocton  schools, 
gave  an  address  on  "The  Teacher  in 
Business,"  maintaining  that  each 
teacher  should  study  business  mat- 
ters, and  by  careful  investments  from 
his  small  earnings  build  up  an  estate 


for  himself.  Miss  Pauline  Weisser 
read  a  paper  on  ''Primary  Work," 
giving  practical  illustrations  by  class 
drill.  I).  O.  Dean  discussed  the 
subject  of' 'Disciplinary Resources," 
B.  R.  McClelland,  that  of  "Habit, ** 
and  C.  L.  Raymer,  "The  Sources 
of  Knowledge."  The  next  meeting 
was  appointed  at  Warsaw,  March  3.    . 

— Supt.  T.  S.  Lowden's.  work  at 
Greenville,  Pa.,  still  goes  on  pros- 
perously. He  expects  to  graduate  a 
class  of  thirty  in  June,  and  has  now 
a  class  of  thirty  in  Vergil  and  twenty 
pupils  studying  Greek.  The  annual 
catalogue  just  issued  is  a  departure 
from  the  regulation  school  report, 
amounting  to  a  good  manual  of 
methods. 

■ 

— From  Hamilton   county:     1  am 
sometimes  almost  willing  to   admit 
that  we  are  a  little  slow  down  here, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  deserve  all  the 
indignities  heaped  upon  us.      Theje 
was  a  certain   man  by  the  name  of 
Rice,  who   threw  out  some  unkind 
hints    about    back-woods    methods 
and    ancient    ideas;  but    "most  un- 
kindest"  of  all,  now  comes  our  own 
dear  pater  conscriptus,     Calvin     S. 
Brice,    and     inundates    our    county 
with    antediluvian    educational    re- 
ports — 1875     ^^  •^'^'-      ^^'    gentium 
sumus?     1  have  just  been  reading  an 
interesting  speculation  by  an  astron- 
omer, to    the    effect  that  if   a  tele- 
scopist,   standing  on  a   star  of    the 
twelfth  magnitude,  were  to  turn  his 
instrument   on    the   earth  he  would 
probably  see  Cain  killing  Abel,   or 
Noah  building  the  ark,  so  longwould 
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to  reach  him. 
\y  Senator  thinks 
m  for    1875  will 

here.  But  we 
now  that  we  are 
Why,     we    have 

■  Report  of  the 
and  our  princi- 

DO  copies  to  dis- 
y  meetings  for  a 
,    1   believe,  that 

iminations  as  the 
jtion.  The  old 
f/a,"  etc.,  is  not 
.se,  for  one  must 
sometimes  when 
woods.  I  have 
principals  held  a 
o  demolish  the 
but  I  have  not 
e.  It  was  on  the 
the  time  given  to 
It,  geography  30, 
id  to  insert  in  the 
'thinking  hour," 
be  taught  how  to 
's  that  one  prin- 
ibjected  that  his 
;hemselves  know 
it  would  be  set- 
td  the  blind.  Hut 
rth  trying.  * 
lley's  chatty  and 
lis    trip   to  Rich- 

■  meeting  there, 
jr  allotted  forty- 
'ull  and  running 
y  is  such  that  it 
ind     fresh    for    a 


Among  the  Books. 

T/ie  Thoughts  of  ike  Emptror 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Long's 
translation,  edited  by  Kdwin  Ginn, 
and  published  by  Ginn  &  Co..  Bos- 
ton, is  a  treasure  for  thoughtful 
people.  It  is  a  casket  of  gems,  all 
sparkling  with  wisdom,  simplicity 
and  beauty.  The  publishers  have 
fully  redeemed  their  promise  of  a 
pocket  edition.  It  is  printed  on 
firm  thin  paper  and  beautifully 
bound  in  limp  morocco,  with  gilt 
edges  and  gilt    title.      Price,  21.25. 

A  new  edition  of  Bayard  Taylor's 
History  of  Germany,  edited  and  ex- 
tended to  the  present  by  Marie 
Hansen-Taylor,  comes  from  the 
press  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Though  originally  designed 
for  a  school  text-book,  it  is  none 
the  less  inviting  and  attractive  to 
the  general  r'eader.  Its  simple  nar- 
rative style,  and  the  author's  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  events  and  rela- 
tions have  made  the  work  deserv- 
edly popular.  Much  of  it  reads  like 
a  novel.  The  history  of  Germany 
is  so  largely  intertwined  with  that 
of  other  nations,  as  to  become  in 
large  measure  the  history  of  Europe, 
at  least  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  author's  work  ended  with  the 
thrilling  events  of  1870  and  1871. 
An  additional  chapter  by  the  editor 
brings  the  narrative  down  to  the 
present.     Price,  Si. 50. 

A  very  timely  book  is  Henry 
Wood's  Political  Economy  of  Nat- 
ural   Law,    published     by     Lee    & 
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Shepard,  Boston.  It  contains  a  very 
thoughtful  and  candid  study  of  the 
lawsandprincipleswhich  underlie  the 
social  and  economic  questions  now 
agitating  the  public  mind,  such  as 
Co-operation,  Competition, '  Com- 
binations of  Capital  and  of  Labor, 
Socialism,  Wealth,  Money,  Tariff, 
etc.  One  chapter  contains  a  fair 
and  clear  statement  of  the  claims  of 
Industrial  Education.  Mr.  Wood 
has  long  been  a  delver  in  economic 
questions,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of 
presentinij  his  thoughts  in  an  in- 
structive and  entertaining  way  and, 
what  is  rare,  without  partisan  bias. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  teachers  who 
want  to  be  fairly  intelligent  on  these 
vital  questions.      Price,  Si. 25. 

Geographical  Spice.  A  manual 
for  Teachers.  By  Kliza  H.  Morton, 
Author  of  Potter's  Series  of  Geog- 
raphies. Published  by  March  Broth- 
ers, Lebanon,  Ohio.  This  book  is 
made  up  of  a  collection  of  short  de- 
scriptions of  natural  curiosities  and 
historic  incidents,  notes  of  art,  etc., 
to  be  used  by  teachers  as  spice  for 
the  regular  instruction  in  geography. 
The  facts  and  illustrations  are 
grouped  under  appropriate  heads  for 
each  of  the  Grand  Divisions.  Price, 
75  cents. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Fran- 
cis Jeffrey,  Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Lewis  K.  Gates, 
Instructor  in  English  in  Harvard 
University.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1894. 

The  three-fold  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  illustrate  Jeffrey's  style 


and  method  as  a  critic,  to  give  exam- 
plesot  whatin  his  day  wasdeemedthe 
best  literary  criticism,  and  to  bring 
together  elementary  discussions  of 
some  terms  and  topics  not  usually 
treated  in  ordinary  manuals,  though 
students  are  always  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  them. 

A  First  Book  in  Algebra^  by  Wal- 
lace C.  Boyden,  of  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School,  is  designed  for  the  up- 
per grammar  grades.  It  affords  an 
easy  transition  from  arithmetic  to 
the  more  abstract  generalizations  of 
algebra.  The  pupil  is  led  on  by 
such  gradual  stages  as  to  keep  ifp 
his  interest  and  increase  his  power. 
An  admirable  primary  algebra  is  our 
judgment  of  the  book.  Price,  60 
cts.  By  mail,  66  cts.  •  Published 
by  Silver,  Burdette  &    Co.,  Boston. 

The  Progressive  Speller.  A  com- 
plete Spelling  Book  ioj  Advanced 
Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Gram- 
mar Grades.  By  F.  P.  Sever.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price, 
30  cents.  Not  only  the  mere  spell- 
ing of  columns  of  words,  but  the 
meaning  and  use  of  words,  their  cor- 
rect pronunciation,  sentence  build- 
ing, letter  writing,  abbreviations, 
capitalization, diacritical  marks,  syn- 
onyms, something  of  derivation  of 
words,  etc.,  receive  attention.  The 
book  is  attractive  as  well  as  pro- 
gressive. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Columbus, 
for  the  school  year  ending  August 
31,  1893.  400  pages,  bound  in 
cloth.     J.  A.  Shawan,  superintendent. 
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lered  fullest  liberty  and  is  freest  from  oiit- 
;  es-  side  interference.  The  driver  of  a 
hool  rapid  team  of  horses  is  not  apt  to  be 
greatly  aided  in  his  undertaking, 
lakes  when  a  nervous  passenger  at  his  side 
say-  lays  hold  of  the  lines, 
f  the  It  is  necessary  and  right  for  a 
:her.  teacher  to  maintain  his  supremacy 
utely  in  all  that  legitimately  pertains  to 
t  be  the  work  of  instruction  and  disci- 
must  pline,  and  to  resist  all  interference 
ifity.  with  the  free  exercise  of  his  func- 
'hole  tions  as  a  teacher;  but  this  implies 
sndi-  ability  and  fitness  on  his  part.  For 
need  him  to  make  strong  claim  of  pre- 
Cer-  rogatives  which  he  is  incapable  of 
gov-  exercising  would  bring  only  merited 
t  ail,  contempt. 
e  has  All  I  propose   at   this  time  is  to 
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indicate  some  of  the  elements  of 
governing  power  in  the  teacher. 

Well,  "Let  him  first  be  a  man," 
as  Rousseau  puts  it.  "Whoever  is 
well  educated  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  a  man  cannot  be  badly  prepared 
to  fill  up  any  of  those  offices  that 
have  a  relation  to  him,  *  *  * 
He  will,  on  occasion,  as  soon  be- 
come anything  else  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  as  any  person  what- 
ever." Some  one  else  has  said  that 
of  a  piece  of  steel  you  can  make  al- 
most anything  you  please,  from  a 
plow-share  to  a  watch-spring;  but 
it  must  first  be  good  steel.  The 
first  essential  of  strong  personal  in- 
fluence is  manhood  —  manliness. 
Would  you  govern  your  school  eas- 
ily and  well,  be  a  manly  man  or 
a  womanly  woman. 

The  chief  cause  of  failure  in  gov- 
ernment among  teachers  is  want  of 
character.  Children  read  character 
by  instinct.  The  squirrel  does  not 
more  readily  detect  the  sound  nut 
than  do  children  genuine  goodness 
and  worth  in  their  teacher.  No 
mere  appearance  of  virtue  or  as- 
sumed goodness  can  command  their 
respect  and  confidence;  it  must  be 
genuine.  A  teacher  of  selfish  na- 
ture and  low  purpose  may  keep  or- 
der and  secure  a  measure  of  out- 
ward obedience  by  force  of  authority 
and  will,  but  he  is  powerless  to  se- 
cure the  higher  results  of  good  con- 
trol. Would  you  rule  supreme  in 
the  school-room,  would  you  hold 
sway  in  the  hearts  of  your  pupils, 
prompting  and   inspiring    them    to 


noble  living  and  high  endeavor,  be 
yourself  pure  and   true   and   strong. 

It  is  one  of  the  blessed  compensa- 
tions of  the  teacher's  office  that  it 
affords  such  strong  and  constant  in- 
centive to  self-improvement.  His 
contact  with  young  and  vigorous 
life  and  his  contemplation  of  the 
possibilities  of  growth  and .  attain- 
ment, tend  to  elevate  his  ideals  and 
inspire  him  to  seek  for  their  realiza- 
tion in  his  own  life,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  his 
pupils. 

There  is  a  wideness  of  mind,  a 
large-heartedness,  most  helpful  to 
the  teacher  as  a  manager  and  gov- 
ernor. It  is  expressed  by  the  word 
magnanimity.  It  is  that  dignity  or 
elevation  of  soul  "which  enables 
one  to  encounter  danger  or  trouble 
with  tranquillity  and  firmness, to  dis- 
dain injustice,  meanness  and  re- 
venge, and  to  bear  and  sacrifice  for 
noble  objects.'*  The  magnanimous 
spirit  in  the  teacher  lifts  him  above 
the  petty  annoyances  of  the  school- 
room and  keeps  him  from  magnify- 
ing the  weaknesses  and  faults  of 
pupils.  He  will  even  sometimes 
refrain  from  looking  that  he  may 
not  see.  The  same  spirit  will  also 
keep  him  from  harboring  any 
grudge  or  spite  at  either  pupils  or 
their  parents.  How  often  is  the 
whole  work  of  the  teacher  marred 
and  hindered,  his  influence  for  good 
destroyed,  by  a  'narrow,  self-seek- 
ing and  resentful  spirit!  And,  in 
general,  how  much  of  this  world's 
good   is  destroyed,  and  how    much 
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t  is  taken  out 
L-olent  feelings 
d  among  men! 
St  success,  as 
nfort,  requires 
nalice,  and  all 
;s,  and  envies, 

overament  the 
element  of  hu- 
position.  His 
of  the  milk  of 
:  should  be  an 
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;in  and  death, 
do  that.  And 
about  love  is 
es  the  more  he 
ill  good  things 
A  weak  and 
is  not  unfre- 
in  its  place, 
shown  by  pet- 
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laxness  in  discipline  or  indulgence. 
and  slackness  in  requiring  the  per- 
formance of  school  duties;  but 
rather  by  kind  and  faithful  correc- 
tion of  their  faults,  and  by  pains- 
taking in  holding  them  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence. 

There  is  also  an  ingenuousness — 
a  frankness,  candor,  and  openness 
of  mind— which  tends  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  teacher.  It  in- 
spires confidence  and  good  will.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  sly  cunning, craft- 
iness, and  equivocation.  A  teacher 
should  see  sharply  and  be  able  to 
discern  motives;  he  should  not  be 
easily  deceived  or  imposed  upon; 
but  he  should  not  be  himself  a  dis- 
sembler or  trickster.  Craftiness 
and  disguise  usually  accompany  a 
sense  of  ill-design  or  ill-desert,  but 
find  no  place  in  a  truly  noble  soul. 

The  teacher  should  be  in  earnest. 
One  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  is 
worth  a  regiment  of  dawdlers.  The 
bulk  of  the  world's  work  is  done  by 
honest  striving,  not  by  strokes  of 
genius.  Real  earnestness  in  the 
teacher  does  not  reveal  itself  in 
fussiness  or  noise,  but  rather  in  his 
glowing  countenance  and  fervid 
tones.  It  arises  out  of  a  high  sense 
of  duty  and  clear  and  right  views  of 
life.  A  truly  earnest  soul  is  deep 
and  calm,  and  there  is  always  about 
him  a  glow  of  warmth  which  makes 
it  good  and  pleasant  to  be  near  him. 
How  different  the  atmosphere  of  a 
school-room  which  has  in  it  a 
teacher  with  glowing  fervency  of 
spirit,  from   that   of   one   having  a 
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languid,  listless,  indifferent  teacher! 
The  one  stimulates  and  inspires;  the 
other  dissipates  and  stupefies. 

In  order  to  govern  well,  a  teacher 
must  have  courage.  He  should 
hear  and  heed  the  voice  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  saying  to  him,  '*Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage.  Be 
not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dis- 
mayed." 

"The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 
For  that  were  stnpld  and  Irrational, 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  Its  fear  subdues. 
And  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks 
irom." 

It  sometimes  requires  no  small 
measure  of  courage  for  the  teacher 
to  stand  upright  and  do  the  thing  he 
knows  is  duty.  It  is  sometimes  no 
small  undertaking  for  him  to  main- 
tain his  prerogative  and  enforce 
obedience.  I  once  knew  an  expe- 
rienced and  successful  teacher  to 
shrink  and  quail  before  a  large  high 
school  on  first  taking  charge  of  it. 
The  battle  was  lost  in  the  first  half 
hour,  and  the  teacher  was  compelled 
to  retire  after  a  few  days  of  fruitless 
effort  to  regain  control.  It  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  deal  justly  and  im- 
partially with  pupils  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, especially  when  the 
teacher's  advancement  or  perhaps 
his  position  is  at  stake.  It  some- 
times requires  a  good  deal  of  cour- 
age. I  heard  very  recently  of  a 
case  in  which  a  young  high  school 
teacher  displayed  the  right  kind  of 
grit.  One  of  her  pupils,  the  son  of 
a  very  prominent  citizen,  was  indo- 
lent and  had  neglected  his  studies. 
When  the  time  came  for  promotion, 


the  teacher  reported  against  him — 
marked  him  ''failed."  When  the 
case  came  to  the  superintendent's 
attention  he  said  it  would  never  do. 
The  boy's  father  was  too  prominent 
a  man  to  be  offended.  It  must  be 
fixed  up  in  some  way.  But  the 
teacher  refused  to  alter  the  record, 
saying  she  would  lose  her  position 
first.  What  cringelings  most  men 
are,  and  how  admirable  is  true  cour- 
age? 

The  wise  teacher  regards  public 
opinion,  but  he  regards  conscience 
and  duty  more. 

A  school-master  should  be  the 
master  of  himself.  He  that  would 
manage  and  control  others,  must 
first  be  able  to  manage  and  control 
himself.  The  teacher  needs  to  have 
all  his  powers  well  in  hand,  ready 
for  every  work  and  prepared  for 
every  emergency.  He  should  have 
the  ready  use  of  himself,  and  all  his 
powers  should  be  obedient  to  his 
will.  Especially  should  he  be  able 
to  control  his  temper.  There  is 
much  to  try  the  patience  of  the 
teacher.  Indeed  there  are  few  call- 
ings more  trying  to  the  patience, 
and  none  in  which  the  maintenance 
of  a  calm  and  cheerful  temper  is 
more  essential.  Some  of  the  quali- 
ties which  give  the  teacher  his  great- 
est power,  the  ardent  spirit,  the 
warm  heart,  become,  without  due 
control,  the  sources  of  his  besetting 
sins.  Sudden  flashes  of  temper  and 
hasty  unguarded  words  come  un- 
bidden, to  be  repented  of  afterwards 
in  dust  and  ashes.     Mettle  in  horse 
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ing  when  held  in  done  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done 
must  be  decided  in  the  school-room, 
ability  is  essen-  without  much  deliberation,  many 
nment.  This  is  times  every  day.  Blessed  are  the 
;  of  many  quali-  teachers  who  have  large  natural  en- 
cter,  strong  will,  dowment  in  this  direction.  Yet 
, energy, prompt-  those  of  lis  who  are  not  thus  en- 
It  implies  a  dowed  should  not  give  way  to  dis. 
;o  do  and  how  to  couragement.  An  English  school 
ourage  and  effi-  inspector  of  large  experience  has 
It  implies  bold-  said:  "Every  one  may  acquire  the 
essness,  prompt-  power  of  ruling  others  by  steadily 
,ess,  persistence  setting  himself  to  do  so,  by  think- 
Good  judg-  ing  well  over  his  orders  before  he 
sually  known  as  gives  them,  by  giving  them  without 
le,  is  really  the  faltering  or  equivocation,  by  obey- 
good  executive  ing  them  himself,  by  determining  in 
It  of  will  power  every  case  and  at  whatever  cost  to 
ply  the  lack  of  see  them  obeyed,  and  above  all, 
ideed  the  more  by  taking  care  that  they  are  reason- 
s  without  good  able  and  right,and  properly  adapted 
;  he  is  off.  The  to  the  nature  of  childhood,  to  its 
neans  to  ends  is  weaknesses  and  needs." 
:  is    best    to    be  (Continued.) 
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escription  of  the  Geography  is  a  study  of  humanity 

its  inhabitants,      instead  of  a  mere  locality. — Ella  A. 

Fanning. 
study  of  the  ma-  Geography    is    the  science  which 

nary  conditions,  treats  of  the  earth  as  man's  home. — 
life,  and  the  sub-       W.  A.  Clark. 

for  it.^Parker.  Geography  holds  within  its  circle 

e  study  of  the  all  the  other  natural  history  sub- 
iresentations  and  jects,through  which  children  should 
:    earth.  —  IV.  A.      be  introduced    to    botany,  geology, 

and  meteorology. — Eiiai. 
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Geography  is  one  essential  means 
of  bringing  the  individual  soul  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  universal  and 
the  eternal. — Parker. 

The  science  of  geography  is  the 
real  beginning  of  the  study  of  all 
the  natural  sciences. — Parker. 

Geography  ought  to  become  more 
a  knowledge  of  things,  and  not,  as 
it  formerly  was,  a  knowledge  of 
wo  rd  s.  —  Compayre. 

Without  geography  history  cannot 
be  taught   with  satisfaction. — Eliot, 

Geography  broadens  life's  inter- 
ests beyond  the  little  sphere  of  one's 
own  experience  of  our  world  home. 
—  W.  A.  Clark, 

Geography  is  the  only  subject 
that  photographs  the  entire  life  of 
this  busy  hive  we  call  the  earth. — 
T,   IV.  Higginson. 

To  know  the  world  is  to  love  the 
world.  — Parker. 

The  primary  purpose  in  teaching 
geography  is  to  develop  in  a  pupil's 
mind  a  concept  picture  correspond- 
ing to  the  earth's  surface. — Parker, 

The     purpose     of     geographical 
study   is  to  produce  in  the  pupil's 
mind    a    vivid   conception    of     the 
earth  as  the  dwelling  place  of  man 
-W,  H,  Payne, 

The  purpose  of  teaching  geogra- 
phy is  to  build  up  clear  concepts  of 
the  earth's  surface,  first  by  observa- 
tion, then  through  the  imagination. 
^BallieL 

The  purpose  of  teaching  geogra- 
phy is  to  build  in  the  mind  of  the 


pupil  a  symmetrical  organic  body  of 
knowledge  —  knowledg:e  which  is 
power.  — Parker. 

Geography,  properly  studied, 
gives  one  a  clear  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  the  earth's  surface. — Dr. 
E.  Channing, 

Geography  aims  to  teach  the  in- 
fluence  of  geographic  factors  upon 
the  development  of  the  human  race. 
— Dr.  E,  Channing, 

The  aim  of  geographical  educa- 
tion is  to  make  men  understand 
what  is  going  on  around  them. — Dr, 
E.  Channing. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
main  aim  of  teaching  geography  is 
the  power  to  interpret  maps. — 
Parker, 

The  whole  value  of  geography 
consists  in  its  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil. — Supt.  W.  N. 
Barringer. 

Geography  is  the  very  best  means 
of  developing  the  imagination. — 
Parker, 

Geography  specially  cultivates 
the  memory  and  the  conceptive 
faculties.  — Tate, 

The  study  of  geography,  element- 
ary and  scientific,  cultivates  syste- 
matically the  faculty  of  imagination. 
— Parker. 

No  one  can  study  real  geography 
without  a  deeper  reverence  and 
higher  adoration  of  Him  whose 
thought  is  expressed  in  the  universe. 
— Parker, 
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^gins  the  sludy  of  ge- 
;fore  he  enters  school. 


y  work  in  geography 
ke  the  place  of  na- 


■  in  geography  should 


hould  begin  with  the 
and  proceed  to  that 
n  and   less  known.— 

lust  be  brought  home 
ind  in  order  that  he 
id  what  we  mean  bv 
Eliot. 

of  teaching  in  geog- 
ich  can  be  seen  and 
imply  and  solely  to 
Id  to  imagine  the  un- 

jeography  consists  of 
areful  observation  of 

the  earth's  surface 
■irktr. 

an  gain  a  concept  of 
o  ways^through  his 
ugh  his  Imagination, 
lited  portion  of  the 
which  he  can  see,  he 

actual  observation: 
af  the  rest  must  come 
n  ag  i  aa  t  i  on .  — Bailie  t . 
;aching  of  geography 
servation  of  the  land 
ool-house:  hills,  val- 
'e  the  children  mold 


and  draw  maps  of  the  natural  feat- 
ures that  they  observe, — Parker. 

From  the  hills  and  valleys  in  our 
own  neighborhoods,  we  are  to  build 
in  imagination  the  great  plateaus 
and  river  basins  of  the  globe. — Frye. 

The  Utile  hillock  near  his  home 
and  not  a  hundred  feet  high  that  af- 
fects neither  the  "climate"  nor  the 
"vegetation"  of  his  father's  farm, 
becomes  important  from  the  fact 
that  it  gives  the  child  a  concept  by 
means  of  which  he  can  afterwards 
picture  in  his  imagination  the  An- 
des and  the  A\^5.— Bailie t. 

When  we  teach  the  geography  of 
France,  of  Germany,  we  leach  facts 
which  are  in  themselves  worth 
knowing;  when  we  teach  "home  ge- 
ography" we  teach  facts  which,  in 
themselves  often  useless,  give  the 
child  the  power  of  "seeing"  the  rest 
of  the  vor\d.— Bailie/. 

In  preparing  to  teach  geography 
acquire  distinct  general  concepts 
(mental  picturqf)  of  the  continents 
and  countries  to  be  taught,  then 
learn  all  the  details  that  you  wish 
your  pupils  to  put  into  the  concepts. 
—Parier. 

It  your  pupils  get  correct  mental 
pictures  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  c«f  country,  even,  and  are 
trained  to  see  how  these  character- 
istics affect  the  situation  of  the 
towns, nature  of  products  and  trade, 
employment,  governments,  etc., they 
will  at  least  know  how  to  study  ge- 
ography. ^Filch. 
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If  North  America  has  been  well 
taught,  it  will  furnish  both  the 
power  and  means  of  studying  all  the 
continents. — Parker, 

Observation,  reading, study, mold- 
ing, painting,  drawing  can  be  and 
should  be  used  in  structural  geogra- 
phy to  build  into  the  mind  the  gen- 
eral concepts  corresponding  to  the 
general  structure  of  the  earth. — 
Parker. 

Modelling  is  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  observation  of  scenery,close 
and  repeated  acts  of  perception  of 
forms  of  nature,  thus  enabling  pupils 
to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  forms  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. — A,  E,  Frye, 

Modelling  is  the  simplest  means 
of  expression  of  forms  and  natur- 
ally precedes  drawing. — Frye, 

Modelling  in  sand  is  one  of  the 
best  possible  ways  to  teach  geogra- 
phy, and  should  precede  map  draw- 
ing.— Parker, 

Modelling  is  merely  a  language  of 
natural  forms,  and  ajjy  one  who  at- 
tempts to  teach  nature  through  its 
symbols  commits  a  radical  error. — 
Frye, 

Modelling  in  sand,  drawing,  and 
descriptions,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  mental  picture  is  formed. 
— Parker, 

Drawing,  next  to  molding,  is  the 
most  efficient  means  of  studying 
geography.  — Parker. 

In  drawing  or  molding,  pupils 
should  at  all  times  be  led  to  think  or 
to  picture  a  country. — Parker, 


All  maps  drawn  or  molded  should 
be  made  to  a  scale. — Parker. 

The  only  use  of  molding  and 
drawing  (in  studying  geography)  is 
to  build  in  the  mind  a  picture  or 
concept  of  a  country  or  a  continent. 
— Parker. 

Both  molding  and  drawing  can  be 
continually  used,  and  used  with  the 
highest  degree  of  skill,  and  still  no 
essential  geography  be  learned. — 
Parker, 

That  molding  or  drawing  which 
simply  reproduces  the  form  of  a 
map  without  enhancing  the  concept 
of  surface  structure  is  of  no  use 
whatever.  — Parker. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  geog- 
raphy proper  should  not  begin  much 
before  the  fifth  year  of  the  child's 
school  life.  —  Parker. 

To  study  elementary  geography 
in-doors  seems  an  extravagant  waste 
of  time. — Parker. 

Turn  every  desire  of  the  child  (if 
possible)  to  good  account.  Even 
the  natural  propensity  to  play  in  the 
dirt  may  be  made  the  first  step  to 
that  grandest  of  all  sciences — geog- 
raphy. — Parker. 

Teach  fewer  names  of  the  places 
and  more  of  the  facts  from  which 
the  places  derive  their  importance. 
— Anon, 

Definitions  of  all  geographical 
forms  should  be  discovered  by  the 
pupils  and  never  told  to  them. — 
Frye. 

The  standards  of  inch,  foot,  yard, 
rod,  mile,  etc.,  are   the   means   by 
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begins  to  see  some- 
I  besides  hair  lines, 
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icate  handiwork,  he 
ly  geography  intelli- 
Holloway. 

e  previous  explana- 
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eyes  of  the  children, 
ip   is  nothing  but  an 

thinking  of  the  map 
>iw,  is  an  almost  in- 
bstacle  in  the  way  of 
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Without  a  direct  and  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  physical  phenomena 
within  the  pupil's  own  observation, 
all  work  with  maps,  charts,  globes, 
and  encyclopedias  is  the  merest 
pretense  of  teaching.  —  W.  A. 
Clark. 

The  greatest  fault  of  all  geograph- 
ical work  is  the  attempt  to  teach  too 
many  details  of  relief  outline  and 
location. — A.  E.  Frye. 

One  direction  stands  above  all 
others  in  importance:  it  is  the  form- 
ation of  the  habit  on  the  part  of 
pupils  of  locatingevery  place,natural 
feature,  and  country  found  in  read- 
ing and  ^WxAy.— Parker. 
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point  out  what  he 
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s  may  be  quoted.  In 
iding  good  passages, 
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commit  some  of  them  to  memory, 
which  may  then  be  introduced  to 
enliven  and  give  force  to  the  essay. 
Again,  assign  a  subject  and  name 
certain  books  which  will  be  helpful 
to  the  class.  If  they  can  be  pro- 
vided in  the  school-room  so  much 
the  better.  Tell  them  to  ask  their 
friends  for  thoughts, and  indeed  have 
them  bring  all  their  resources  to 
bear  on  the  subject.  Gather  the 
material  together  in  the  class.  Let 
them  select  what  each  thinks  best 
and  then  let  each  one  write.  At 
other  limes,  refer  them  to  the  books 
as  before,  or  to  any  sources  of  help, 
of  which  they  may  think, and  let  each 
write  for  himself  from  what   he  has 
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collected,  without  being  obliged  to 
share  with  his  neighbor. 

Advise  the  use  of  note-bcoks — 
not  only  advise,  but  let  the  teacher 
use  one  for  himself — note-books  in 
which  the  pupils  may  write  at  once 
any  little  thought  on  an  assigned 
subject  as  it  comes  to  them.  Advise 
them  to  have  the  note-book  accessi- 
ble so  that  at  any  time  an  idea  may 
be  recorded.  Though  that  particular 
idea  may  be  discarded  later,  much 
is  gained  and  much  that  would  be 
lost  otherwise.  Hawthorne's  note- 
book, Emerson's,  and  a  score  of 
others,  are  not  without  humble  imi- 
tators. 

Dr.  Watts,  in  that  good  book  first 
published  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  ago,  and  now  republished  and 
adapted  for  the  youth  of  the  present 
day,  tells  us  of  ^\^  eminent  methods 
of  gaining  knowledge:  Observation, 
Reading,  Lectures,  Conversation, 
Meditation.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
the  book,  '^Whoever  has  the  care  of 
instructing  others  may  be  charged 
with  deficiency  in  his  duty,  if  this 
book  is  not  recommended."  Direct 
a  class  preparing  essays  to  those 
rules,  especially  the  rules  of  im- 
provement by  Conversation. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  pupils 
should  not  be  told  to  write  on  some- 
thing of  which  they  know  nothing. 
We  are  exhorted  to  give  them  some- 
thing within  their  range;  but  if  we 
keep  too  closely  within  their  range, 
their  horizon  will  never  broaden; 
and  how  are  they  ever  to  advance? 
Give  them  something  a  little  higher 


and  lead  them  up  to  prepare  them- 
selves on  a  subject,  so  that  thereby 
they  may  increase  their  knowledge 
and  write  effectively.  There  are 
very  few  subjects  on  which  they  can 
write  without  some  degree  of  prep- 
aration. 

Another  argument  advanced  is 
that  pupils  copy,  and  that  we  must 
gain  something'^original" from  them. 
How  many  adults  are  able  to  write 
something  entirely  original?  Should 
we  not  also  seek  the  authority  of 
others  whose  thoughts  and  words 
will  adorn  and  strengthen  our  own? 
Pupils  doubtless  may  and  do  copy 
parts,  and  indeed  plagiarize  whole 
essays.  I  have  heard  of  a  pupil  of 
eighteen,  who  wrote  a  beatiful  essay 
on  the  works  of  Emerson — the  sen- 
tences well  rounded  and  full  of 
thought,  and  when  asked,  after  the 
same  opportunity  for  preparation,  to 
write  an  essay  in  the  presence  of  her 
teacher  on  Louisa  Alcott,  presented 
a  crude  effort  that  you  would  have 
been  sorry  to  receive  from  a  child  of 
ten.  Perhaps  you  know  of  others. 
Teachers  cannot  read  everything 
and  they  cannot  always  know  the 
source  whence  pupils  copy.  But 
there  is  much  less  temptation  to  dis- 
honesty when  the  teacher  shows  the 
proper  way  of  taking  the  ideas  of 
others.  Why  are  the  writings  of  the 
good  and  the  great  so  valuable  to 
us,  if  not  to  use  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  to  read?  Then  a  teacher  who 
has  developed  an  essay  with  a  class 
may  direct  very  clearly  where  they 
shall  use  quotation  marks,  and  what 
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\  once  in  three 
days,  or  thereabouts,  a  great  ugly, 
black  rain-cloud  were  brought  up 
over  the  blue,  and  everything  well 
watered,  and  so  all  left  blue  again 
till  next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of 
morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew. 
And  instead  of  this  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives 
when  nature  is  not  producing  scene 
after  scene,  picture  after  picture, 
glory  after  glory,  and  working  still 
upon  such  exquisite  and  constant 
principles  of  the  most  perfect 
beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  .that 
it  is  all  done  for  us,  and  intended 
for  our  perpetual'pleasure." 

Then  teach  pupils  to  use  these  ex- 
pressions as  adornments  and  embel- 
lishments to  what  might  otherwise 
be  a  "plain  unvarnished  tale,"  so 
very  plain,  so  veryi;unvarnished,  as 
to  become  dismal,  positively  repul- 
sive. 

A  word  for  the  historical  essay. 
Disabuse  the  pupils'  minds  of 
the  idea  that  historical  essays  or  es- 
says of  fact  do  not  admit  of  any 
originality  and>are  uninteresting.  To 
convince  them,  read  to  them  Iwo  or 
more  reliable  accounts  of  the  same 
event,  and  let  them  mark  how  the 
presentation  of  the  same  facts  may 
differ.  That  idea  has  disappeared 
among  my  pupils  since  they  have 
found  in  historical  essays,  essays  of 
fact,  and  professional  topics,  that 
versatility,  thought,  research, beauty 
of  language,  taste,  render  an  other- 
wise dry  subject  most  attractive  and 
interesting.     Audiences  are  held  in 
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close  attention  to  such  essays  as  **A 
Universal  Statesman"  (Benj.  Frank- 
lin), '*Soldier,  Statesman,  Finan- 
cier (Alex.  Hamilton),  '*Our  Re- 
sources:" i.  e.,  of  our  own  country, 
professional  topics,  as  **Why  my 
Choice"  (of  a  profession,  exalting 
its  dignity  and  importance),  *'My 
Garden,"  descriptive  of  the  virtues 
cultivated  in  the  school- room,  '*A 
Teacher  I  know"  (a  picture  of  the 
ideal  teacher),  and  similar  topics,  are 
listened  to  with  close  attention  and 
marked  approval.  And  we  chose 
for  our  last  commencement  the  sub- 
ject full  of  antiquity,  full  of  interest, 
and  a  topic  of  the  present  day — 
''Canals." 

These  and  many  other  thoughts 
arise  in  considering  this  important 
subject.  Every  teacher  must  needs 
remember  that  children  are  to  be  in- 
structed and  interested  in  a  varietv 
of  subjects,  and  that  no  one  subject 
can  demand  exclusive  attention. 
But  if  there  is  one  subject  which 
may  hold  a  place  through  all,  serv- 
ing to  unite  and  generalize  them  all, 
it  is  the  study  and  writing  of  our  own 
language,  ''the  most  perfect  of  all 
modern  languages;"  for  '«to  know 
one's  language  is  to  know  how  to 
think;" — "writing  maketh  an  exact 
man." 

On  "Taste,"  Dr.  Blair  writes  as 
follows:  "The  conclusion  which  it 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon  is; 
that  taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbi- 
trary principle,  which  is  subject  to 
the  fancy  of  every  individual,  and 
which  admits  of  no  criterion  for  de- 


termining whether  it  be  false  or  true. 
Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all  hu- 
man minds.  It  is  built  upon  senti- 
ments and  perceptions  which  belong 
to  our  nature.  *  *  *  i,^  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  im- 
agination and  touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations. 
There  is  a  certain  string  to  which, 
when  prope/ly  struck,  the  human 
heart  is  so  made  as  to  answer." 

In  conclusion,  I  quote  from  the 
same  eminent  writer.  In  publishing 
his  lectures,  he  says:  "The  author 
gives  them  to  the  world,  neither  as 
a  work  wholly  original  nor  as  a  com- 
pilation from  the  writings  of  others. 
On  every  subject  contained  in  them, 
he  has  thought  for  himself.  He 
consulted  his  own  ideas  and  reflec- 
tion?; and  a  great  part  of  what  will 
be  found  in  these  lectures  is  entirely 
his  own.  At  the  same  time,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  ideas  and  re- 
flections of  others,  as  far  as  he 
thought  them  proper  to  be  adopted. 
To  proceed  in  this  manner  was  his 
duty  as  a  public  professor.  It  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  convey  to  his 
pupils  all  the  knowledge  that  could 
improve  them;  to  deliver  not  merely 
what  was  new,  but  what  might  be 
useful,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
came." 

Cincinnati  Normal  School, 


As  you  should  carry  about  with 
you  a  constant  and  sincere  sense  of 
your  own  ignorance,  so  you  should 
not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  confess 
this  ignorance. —  Watts  on  the  Mind, 
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2.  Forest. 

3.  Mineral. 

4.  Manufactured. 

X.  Commerce, 

1.  General  features. 

2.  Exports  and  imports. 

3.  Natural  advantages. 

XI.  Internal  Improvements. 
Public    roads,    railroads,   canals, 

bridges. 

XII.  Cities, 

1.  Reason  for  location,  etc. 

2.  History. 

XIII.  Political  Divisions, 

XIV.  Races, 

\,   Occupations. 

2.  Religions. 

3.  Governments. 

4.  The  effect  of  the  district  upon 
the  nature  of  its  people  in  size, 
color,  temperament,  speech  and 
mental  characteristics. 

5.  In  the  people  the  country 
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XVI.  Map  drawing. 

XVII.  Written  description  of 
country  just  studied. 


I  wrote  this  outline  on  the  board 
and  had  the  pupils  copy  it  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  keep  in  their 
geographies.  I  assign  a  certain 
amount  of  this  outline  for  a  lesson. 
The  pupils  can  get  their  informa- 
tion from  any  author,  geographical 
reader,  encyclopedia,  history,  or 
newspaper.  The  first  step  is  to 
know  thoroughly  the  country  in 
which  we  live.  I  am  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  pupils  in  my  school  from 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  British  Columbia. 
Our  lesson  often  ends  with 
an  experience  meeting.  Some 
of  us  have  crossed  the  con- 
tinent from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Some  have  visited  ship- 
yards, salmon  canneries,  shoe  fac- 
tories, iron  mills,  ice  factories, 
woolen  mills,  watch  factories,  glass 
factories,  tin  mines,  silver  mines, 
gold  mines,  coal  mines.  Others 
have  visited  Washington  City, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  New  Or- 
leans with  their  docks,  the  Fair  at 
Chicago,  and  others  can  tell  about 
the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations,  the 
alligator  swamps  in  Florida,  etc. 
What  we  have  not  seen  we  read 
about  from  Johonnot's  Geographical 
Reader,  or  from  Geographical  Reader 
and  Primer  by  American  Book  Com- 
pany. Then  I  have  on  my  desk  for 
reference  Guyot,  Eclectic,  Cornell, 
Harper,  Appleton,  Monteith,  and 
best  of   all,  Manual  of   Geography 
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by  Prof.  Frederick  Maglott,  of  Ada, 
Ohio. 

I  have  pinned  upon  the  wall 
railroad  maps  showing  the  great 
trunk  lines,  and  New  York  and 
Liverpool  with  their  steamship  lines. 

We  try  to  form  a  mental  picture 
of  everything.  When  we  studied 
South  America  we  seemed  to  see  the 
plain  of  the  Llanos  parched  and 
dry,  then  when  the  r^ins  begin  the 
alligators  and  snakes  burst  from 
their  mud  houses,  the  grass  springs 
up  so  luxuriantly  and  the  cattle  re- 
turn again  from  the  hills  to  feed 
upon  this  vast  **Sea  of  Grass."  We 
seem  to  see  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  Orinoco  driven  up  stream  by 
the  wind.  Then  the  Silvas,  with 
its  impenetrable  forest,  gigantic 
trees  bound  together  by  vines,  and 
beautiful  birds  flittering  from  branch 
to  branch,  winding  through  the 
depths  of  this  forest  the  Amazon, up 
which  rushes  the  tidal  wave,  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high,  for  a  distance  of 
400  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  a 
roar  that  can  be  heard  five  or  six 
miles.  Next  we  take  a  steamer  and 
land  at  Liverpool,  take  a  look  at  her 
docks,  soon  we  find  ourselves  in 
London,  traveling  through  the  fog. 
Then  we  visit  Scotland,  the  home 
of  Scott  and  Burns,  the  ^ 'sweet 
singer,"  visit  the  grand  old  castles, 
and  learn  why  they  were  built. 
"The  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen, — 
fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,"  next 
meet  our  view;  now  in  "Sunny 
France"  traveling  through  the  beau- 
tiful  streets  of  Paris,  queen  of   the 


fashionable  world;  after  awhile  in 
Spain  gazing  by  moonlight  on  the 
Alhambra,  the  home  of  the  Moorish 
kings.  Soon  we  find  ourselves 
crossing  the  Alps  with  Napoleon. 
We  stop  for  refreshments  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Bernard,  the  highest 
inhabited  ground  in  Europe,  where 
the  self-denying  monks  have  served 
their  Master  for  years.  By  and  by 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  **Eternal 
City,"  in  St.  Peter's  where  Michael 
Angelo  toiled  seventeen  years  after 
he  was  seventy-two  years  old,  all  for 
the  love  of  God.  Now  we  glide  in 
gondolas  through  the  streets  of 
Venice.  By  and  by,  we  will  go  to 
the  "Holy  City"  and  view  those 
scenes  which,  more  than  any  other, 
influence  man's  destiny. 

My  pupils  will  always  remember 
Germany  as  the  home  of  some  of 
the  greatest  musical  composers; 
Italy  as  the  home  of  the  greatest 
painters  and  sculptors.  Most  of  my 
pupils  have  heard  the  grand  old 
Pacific  roar.  We  can  see  snow- 
capped mountains  from  our  win- 
dows; we  have  the  scenery  of  Swit- 
zerland combined  with  the  climate 
of  Italy.  The  Chinamen,  Mexicans, 
Indians  and  Negroes  whom  we  see 
as  we  pass  along  the  street,  furnish 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  races. 
You  may  say  it  is  easy  to  teach  geog- 
raphy in  this  land  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  This  is  true,  but  you  can 
do  much  by  the  use  of  pictures.  My 
pupils  say,  **Oh!  Miss  H.,  we  en- 
joy our  geography  lesson  so  much." 
The  forty  minutes  are  gone  ere  we 
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are  aware.  I  have  a  class  of  forty- 
two,  and  those  who  do  not  get  to  re- 
cite are  disappointed. 

Geography  ought  to  be  taught  as 
a  description  of  the  earth  in  its  re- 
lations to  man.  The  great  routes 
of  commerce  ought  to  be  especially 
emphasized. 

I  feel  that  this  method  is  far  from 
a    perfect    one   and  will  be  glad   if 


some  one  will  give  a  better  way. 

Superintendents  and  those  who 
examine  both  teachers  and  pupils 
are  to  blame  for  the  uninteresting 
way  in  which  geography  is  so  often 
taught.  Their  questions  determine 
what  teachers  both  study  and  teach. 
They  compel  us  to  be  * 'Blind  in  the 
midst  of  beauty." 

Riverside^  Cal. 


THE  RICHMOND  MEETING. 


BY    SUPT.    F.   TREUDLEY. 


This  meeting,  which  was  held 
Feb.  20-22,  was,  by  many,  regarded 
as  of  unusual  interest  and  profit. 
The  attendance  was  not  so  large 
probably  as  on  previous  occasions, 
but  there  was  a  very  wide  represen- 
tation of  the  best  elements  engaged 
in  the  work  of  public  education, 
and  the  papers  and  discussions  con- 
stituting the  program  were  of  a  high 
order,  whether  as  respects  breadth 
and  scholarship,  or  ripened  experi- 
ence which  is  the  source  of  wisdom. 

The  range  of  discussion  embraced 
such  themes  as  Enriching  the  Course 
in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Improve- 
ment of  Teachers,  The  Kindergar- 
ten in  its  Relation  to  the  Public 
School  System,  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  Education  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  The  C'are  of 
Truants  and  Incorrigibles,  The  Uni- 
versity in  its  Relation  to  the  Teach- 
ing Profession,  The  South  and  its 
Problems,  and  Some  Phases -of  Pres- 


ent Educational  Problems  in  Europe, 
and  German  Methods  of  Using 
Mother  Tongue. 

No  better  papers,  •  viewed  from 
any  standpoint  whatever,  were  pre- 
sented than  those  contributed  by 
Miss  Ellen  G.Revely  and  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Muckley,  of  Cleveland,  upon 
the  first  mentioned  theme,  showing 
up  the  direct  practical  side  of  the 
system  of  public  education  now  be- 
ing developed  in  the  schools  of 
Cleveland. 

They  elicited  great  interest  and 
directed  marked  attention  to  the 
vitality  characterizing  the  work  of 
public  instruction  in  the  western 
country. 

The  Ohio  delegation  did  credit  to 
the  State,  consisting  as  it  did  of  the 
two  persons  mentioned,  Supt.  Draper, 
Miss  Dutton  and  Miss  Hughes,  of 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Sanor,  of  East  Liv- 
erpool, Mr.  Shawan,  of  Columbus, 
Mr.  Shives,  of  Sandusky,  Mr.  Boyd, 
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los.  Vickers,  of  and   remarkable   clearness,  and  the 

missioner  Cor-  phenomenal  resources  and  readiness 

possible  to  en-  of  Dr.  Harris,  never   more  fully   re- 

the  discussions  vealed  than  in  some  of  those  discus- 

I   kind  of  work  sions. 
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at    have    often  utterances  of  Dr. MacAlister,  the  ele- 

ation,  but  that  vated   character  of  the  address  of 

lably   the   most  Mr.    Evans  upon  the    South  and  its 

d   the   liveliest  Problems. 

pertaining    to  To    enumerate    in  detail     would 

ondary  Schools  be  to  pass  the  bounds  of  a  reasona- 

Report  of  the  ble    limit,  even   before   a  beginning 

The  discussion  has  been  made. 
ealed   the  gen-  But  this  may  be  said,  that  meet- 

ih  value  of  this  ings    of    this  character,    where    are 

that  it  will  go  gathered  those  who  are  largely  shap- 

j  the  work  of  ing    modem    educational    thought, 

ondary   educa-  have  far  more  in  them  than  one  can 
anticipate.      In  the  first  place,  they 

;    these    beliefs  bring  a  man  into  contact  with  minds 

:  the  gravity  of  having    vitality    and   life.     One  be- 

eeks  by  proper  comes  quickened    and  inspired,  and 

lize  in  practice  takes  on  renewed  courage. 
ommendations.  Again,    if   a     superintendent    or 

oyed,  as   is  al-  teacher  is   doing  well    by    himself 

mphatic  utter-  and   his  work   in   his   reading,  ac- 

irker,  however  tivity  and   general  growth,  he  finds 

sent   from   his  great  encouragement;  for  he  observes 

rust  ,the    clear-  as  a  general  thing,  that  wise  conclu- 

[he  keen  Intel-  sions    are    reached  and  sound  doc- 

)ffered    by    Dr.  trines  are  taught, 
tier,  whose  fu-  Then  again,   associations    of  this 

n     his    present  character  tend  to  give  one  breadth 

y  appears  very  of  outlook,  ihe    sense  of  community 

s  of  the  young-  of   feeling,   and   ennoble   and    dig- 

nere,  the  vigor  nify  the  work.   Still  further,  the  sur- 

mght  was  fully  roundings  tend    to    elevate   and    re- 

ity  of  his  style  fine. 


,--Mr?n( 
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To  have  the  opportunity  of  vis- 
iting, as  I  had,  the  battlefields 
of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
Spottsylvania,  and  to  make  note  of  a 
thousand  unknown  points  of  interest 
such  as  a  visit  to  those  places  re- 
veals; to  ride  around  the  beautiful 
city  of  Richmond,  rich  both  in  her 
natural  attractiveness  and  in  points 
of  historical  interest;  to  come  into 
contact  with  Southern  life  and  to 
experience  its  open  frankness  and 
hospitality, — such  experience  con- 
stitutes most  valuable  material  out 
of  which  to  weave  the  garments  of 
thought  and  experience.  To  con- 
vert a  little  money  into  memories  so 
elevating  and  imperishable  as  these, 


seems  to  the  writer  true  economy 
and  likely  to  impart  that  worth 
which  is  able  to  demonstrate  its 
value  in  subsequent  years. 

I  recall  Dr.Rickoff's  counsel  given 
some  years  ago,  counsel  which  will 
endure  the  test  of  experience,  that 
it  is  wise  for  one  to  spend  like  a 
prince  upon  his  profession, even  if  he 
be  compelled  to  spend  like  a  pauper 
upon  himself. 

All  in  all,  the  Richmond  meeting 
was  enjoyable  and  profitable,  and 
very  properly  reached  its  culminat- 
ing point  in  the  decision  to  hold  the 
nt-xt  meeting  in  Cleveland,  which 
Ohio  Superintendents  should  make 
preparations  to  attend. 


SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS. 


BY   S.   K.   MARDIS. 


Supervision  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion among  educators  or  wide  awake 
business  men.  The  benefits  gained 
by  wise  supervision  are  demonstrated 
in  almost  every  line  of  industry. 
The  factory,  the  mine,  the  various 
departments  of  railroad  systems, 
even  down  to  a  squad  of  section 
hands,  prove  the  wisdom  of  having 
one  responsible,  planning,  directing 
head. 

But  shall  we  have  supervision  for 
our  country  schools?  If  so,  what 
kind  shall  it  be? — county,  township, 
or  district. 

An  average  county  superintendent 
in  an   average  county  in  Ohio,  will 


have  to  supervise  137  schools^  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  467  square 
miles.  It  is  clearly  impossible  for 
any  man  to  do  effective  superintend- 
ing under  such  conditions. 

Township  supervision  is  the  other 
extreme.  A  very  large  majority  of 
townships  cannot  or  will  not  employ 
a  township  superintendent  who 
does  not  teach  a  school  in  connec- 
tion with  his  supervision.  Can  a 
teacher  teach  a  school  and  superin- 
tend seven  or  eight  other  schools 
two  or  three  miles  apart, and  do  jus- 
tice to  all?  He  can  if  he  can  be  in 
more  than  one  place  at  one  and  the 
same   time.     Otherwise,   either  the 
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T  supervision  will  be  neg- 

ase  the  territory  is  too  ex- 
d  the  work  too  heavy  for 
to  do  good  work;  in  the 
tax  duplicate  is  iinan- 
short,  and  both  are  im- 
:  under  existing   circum- 

these  extremes  lies  the 
lean."  This  is  supervis- 
ts,  composed  of  three  to 
lips,  with  mandatory  su- 
This  does  not  necessi- 
■w  ofRcials  and  but  little 
work  for  the  officials  we 

The  county  commission- 
livide  their  counties  into 
qual  supervisory  districts 
,  and  levy  a  tax  on  town- 
rty  for  the  supervision  of 
chools;  and  the  township 


boards  of  education  can  elect  a  su- 
perintendent for  the  district.  This 
is  an  economical  and  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  This  would 
place  supervision  within  the  easy 
reach  of  all  schools,  and  give  the 
superintendent  time  to  do  his  work 
well,  yet  enough  to  justify  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  supervision.  In 
addition  to  his  regular  school  work, 
school  visiting,  and  township  teach- 
ers' meetings,  he  can  do  much  to 
awaken  a  public  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools.  It  is  a  ground- 
less hope  that  expects  to  raise  the 
educational  standard  without  raising 
public  opinion  on  educational  sub- 
jects. Can  we  have  our  school 
laws  so  amended  as  to  make  this 
possible? 

Gnadenhutten,  0. 


MILTON'S  SONNETS  AT  THE  T.  R.  C. 


I  found  that  the  Sonnets 
cere  more  in  need  of  the 
s  of  the  annotator  than 
us  literature  in  the  Read- 
course;  they  found,  also, 
ident's  eye  in  a  fine  curi- 
ng glanced  to  the  foot 
!,  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
ing  help  and  finding  none. 
:  excuse  for  the  following 
How  the  order  of  the  son- 
ated  in  English  Classics. 

I. 
uard  befots  the  sballow  mckoo'i 


"  Tbe   Jeloiu  a 


,  ajsDtt   hlB    detb    thai 


Tbemle  eke.  thmot  detb  ibe  bode  brlngelh." 
O)    Does   tbe  nightlnisle   Id   poetry  til(re;a 
'  warble  at  eie?" 
■■Tbe  nlBbtlDgaJe  ibat  all  dor  long 
Had  cbe«red  tbe  Tillage  nil b  bUsong,  etc," 


Pack, e 


t,  awBj  BDd  selconie  dsri 


'7S^^^ 
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**  Bird,  prune  thy  wing:  nightingale  sing 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow." 


—ThM.  Hei/toGod, 


III. 


(1)    "The    great    Emathlan    conqueror   bid 
spare 
The  house  of  Plndarus." 
Look  up  Alexander  the  Great  in  any  history; 
for  a  drop  of  Pindar,  read  the  first  motto  on  the 
title  page  of  Flske's  Civil  Government. 
\        (2)    "Of  sad  Electra's  poet" 

Sophocles  wrote  the  Electra.  She  is  sad  for 
the  supposed  death  of  Orestes.  Eead  Lowell's 
"Uamlet  Once  More,"  p.  191. 

V. 

(1)  "Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent." 
According  to  Rollin,  this  old  man  eloquent  waa 

Isocr aces.    (Vol .  1 ,  page  521.) 

(2)  "The  breaking  of  that  Parliament—" 
See  any  history  of  Cromwell. 

VI. 

Quintilian— the  most  eminent  of  Latin  rhetor- 
icians. 

Sir  John  Cheek— an  intimate  friend  of  Roger 
Ascham's,  teacher  of  Edward  VI.  Ascham  was 
Queen  Elizabeth's  tutor. 

VII. 

a)    "Railed  at  Latona's  twin-bom  progeny." 

According  to  Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece,  p.  62, 

the  railing  was  at  Latona  herself.    The  twins 

were  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  explains  the  line: 

(2)    "Which  after  held  the  sun  and  moon  in 

fee." 

VIII. 

« 

a)    "With  Midas'  ears."  etc. 
See  Guerber.  pp.  74  and  75. 
"The  god  of  wit  to  show  hts  grudge 
Clapt  ass's  ears  upon  the  judge.'' 

—Sxeift. 

(2)    "Dante  shall  give  Fame  leaye  to  set  thee 

higher 

Than  his  Casella,  etc." 

Casella,  Dante's  instructor  in  music,  met  in  the 

milder  shades  of  purgatory,  was  entreated  to 

sing.    Alter  the  usual  show  of  reluctance;  "He 

then 
Began  in  such  soft  accents  that  within 
The  sweetness  thrills  me  yet." 

X.,  XL,  XII. 

Any  history  of  the  Great  Rebellion  will  afford 
notes. 

XIV. 

"Time  will  run 
On  smoother,  till  Favonlus  reinspire 


The  frozen  earth,"  etc. 

Favonlus  is  Zephyrus,  the  West  Wind. 

XVI. 

"Brought  to  me.  like  Alcestls,  from  the  grave. 

Whom  Jove's  great  son,"  etc. 
Hercules  rescued  Alcestls  from  the  grave  and 
restored  her  to  her  husband  Admetus. 

P.  S. 

1.  Why  the  epithet  * 'shallow" 
describing  Cuckoo? 

2.  How  many  syllables  in  * 'colo- 
nel?'' 

3.  Does  ''sun's  bright  circle" 
mean  the  ecliptic,  the  sun's  daily 
path,  or  the  sun's  disc? 

4.  What  is  the  myth  about  "the 
repeated  air"  saving  the  Athenian 
walls? 

5.  "The  broadway  and  the 
green."     Signification   of    "green?" 

6.  "The  fierce  Epirot  and  the 
African  bold." 

Does  this  point  to  Pyrrhus  and 
Hannibal?  J.  J.  B. 


National  Bureau. 
It  has  been  officially  announced 
that  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  will  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington.  Happily  the 
political  element  seems  to  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  office.  Dr. 
Harris  was  appointed  in  1889,  by 
President  Harrison,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  had  voted  for 
Cleveland  in  1888,  and  President 
Cleveland  now  retains  him,  notwith- 
standing his  vote  for  Harrison  in 
1892.  His  eminent  fitness  for  the 
office  is  universally  recognized. 

He  that  wilfully  wrongs  another 
does  himself  a  greater  wrong. 


SVkai  to  Do  in  Emergencies. 
lAT  TO  DO  IN  EMERGENCIES.     IV. 


y    B.    B.   LOUGHEAD,  A 

iaid  out  in  the  be- 
articles  there  yet 
dislocations  and 
Ihe  teacher  may  be 
;are  for  until  pro- 
an  be  secured,  or 
;r  is  delivered  at 
parents  assume  the 

lly  occurs  about  a 
nd  ankle  being  the 
nt!;  that  sufEer  from 
igh  it  may  occur  in 
prain  is  produced 
r     other      violent 

the  ligaments  are 
1,  but  without  the 
racture  of  the  bone 
n  a  break  in  the 
ion  naturally  as- 
ijured  member  is 
e  injured  ligament 
axed,  the  injured 
[uite  painful,  the 
Much  increased  by 
ig  of  the  part. 
t  time  swelling  of 

and  redness  and 
ervene.  There  are 
,  swelling,heat,aDd 
r  symptoms  of  in- 

occurs  it  should  be 
ous  matter,  and  it 
a  that  the  injured 
no  other  attention 
by  the  teacher,  as 


B.,   M,   U.,  AKRON,  O. 

the  injury  is  "only  a  sprain,"  and  if 
the  teacher  into  whose  hands  it  first 
comes  does  not  treat  it  properly  the 
result  may  be  a  weak  joint  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  limit 
the  infiaramation  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. In  order  to  do  this  the  injured 
member  should  be  placed  in  as  warm 
water  as  can  be  borne,  and  kept 
there  for  at  least  an  hour,  hot  water 
being  added  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  the 
bath.  After  the  bath  and  a  careful 
drying  of  the  part,  a  snug  roller 
bandage  should  be  put  over  the  limb 
so  as  to  cover  the  neighborhood  of 
the  joint  in  trouble.  If  in  addition 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  be  bound  on 
the  member  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
hold  the  joint  and  ligaments  in- 
volved perfectly  at  rest,  a  good  work 
will  have  been  done.  If  the  injured 
child  belongs  to  a  family  that  will 
call  in  a  surgeon  to  look  after  the 
case,  a  simple  bandage  will  do  until 
the  child  is  under  proper  treatment; 
but  if  your  care  is  to  be  all  the  in- 
jured joint  has,  a  light  support 
should  be  added  to  the  bandage. 
Directions  should  be  given  that  if  a 
physician  is  not  called  the  bandage 
be  removed  every  day,  the  part 
bathed  and  a  new  bandage  put  on. 
The  cure  is  to  be  secured  hy  fer/ecl 
rest,  and  if  that  is  not  secured  there 
will  be  weeks  and  even   months  of 
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pain   and   weakness   of    the    limb. 

In  the  case  of  dislocations  and 
fractures  the  teacher  should  assume 
no  respoasibility  whatever.  How- 
ever the  teacher  can  do  much  to  re- 
lieve the  pain  while  the  sufferer  is 
being  removed  to  his  home.  The 
pain  of  a  fracture  is  caused  by  the 
rough  ends  of  the  bone  at  the  point 
of  fracture  cutting  the  flesh  when 
the  limb  is  moved  in  moving  the  pa- 
tient, or  when  the  irritated  muscles 
involuntarily  contract.  To  relieve 
this  the  limb  should  be  held  per- 
fectly still.  The  usual  method  is  to 
place  the  limb  upon  pillows  or  cush- 
ions, but  the  yielding  nature  of  such 
support  increases  the  pain.  A  much 
better  support  is  extemporized  in 
the  following  manner:  Place,  the 
limb  upon  a  straight  piece  of  deal 


board,  or  pasteboard,  or  strip  of 
tin,  and  bind  the  member  firmly  to 
this  support  with  a  half  dozen  hand- 
kerchiefs or  any  extemporized  band- 
age. With  such  support  the  patient 
can  be  moved  with  little  pain  and 
without  increasing  the  injury. 

If  the  collar  bone  is  fractured  a 
handkerchief  should  be  tied  around 
each  shoulder  making  two  loops, 
and  these  should  be  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  back,  bringing  the 
shoulders  back,  and  then  the  elbow 
on  the  injured  side  should  be  held 
up  with  a  handkerchief  sling. 

When  dislocation  is  suspected  the 
injured  joint  must  be  held  quiet 
with  bandages,  the  necessary  form 
being  suggested  by  the  seat  of 
injury. 


DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  SCHOOL. 


RV   ANNA    RUSSELL. 


The  question  whether  devotional 
exercises  should  have  a  place  in  our 
daily  program  is  one  often  asked. 
Why  should  we  not  have  some  form 
of  opening  of  a  devotional  nature? 
It  is  my  opinion  that  when  we  do 
not,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  teachers 
themselves  than  of  others.  It  often 
comes  of  indifference  or  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  teacher  him- 
self, a  failure  to  realize  his  respon- 
sibility in  dealing  with  the  minds, 
hearts  and  lives  of  those  of  whom  he 
has  charge.     We  are  careful  to  keep 


out,  as  far  as  possible,  what  will  be 
injurious,  but  do  we  use  in  our 
schools  all  that  is  elevating  ancf  puri- 
fying within  our  reach?  We  should 
not  hesitate  to  admit  anything  that 
has  a  tendency  to  better  the  lives  of 
our  pupils. 

Through  such  exercises  a  feeling 
of  reverence  can  be  cultivated.  We 
very  frequently  hear  it  said  that 
young  America  has  little  reverence. 
But  I  admire  his  spirit  of  freedom — 
we  know  that  he  comes  by  it  hon- 
estly— that  freedom  is  the  breath  o| 
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our  nation — and  a  right  kind  of  rev- 
erence is  no  hinderer  of  freedom, 
only  puts  the  freedom  on  a  higher 
plane.  The  spirit  and  independ- 
ence need  guidance  rather  than  sub- 
duing. We  deem  it  perfectly  right 
._  * — \.  -espect  for  our  great  men — 
)verer  of  our  country,  the 
if  our  country,"  its  defcnd- 
prc servers,  and  why  not 
reverence  for  God,  for  a 
■  Father?  The  worship  of 
higher  than  our  humanity 
been  a  distinctive  trait  in 
n  race.  Man  instinctively 
something  above  himself 
he  can  give  homage,  that 
>rship.  The  heathen  have 
Is,  the  Indians  their  great 
d  should  we  hesitate  to  put 
child  mind  an  image  of 
ty  and  goodness,  and  thus 
to  create  a  Hove  for  the  God 
e  Creator  of  all?  Is  it  not 
l^ive  the  child  something  to 
D,  one  stronger  than  he, who 
when  none  other  can?  We 
n  for  contact  with  others 
:ss  and  social  obligations 
cs,  and  yet  so  often  we 
m  to  grope  blindly  along 
spiritual  life  without  our 
ig  given  them  a  gleam  of  a 
help.  Possibly  some  one 
tiis  belongs  to  the  Sunday- 
lacher.  But  the  Suoday- 
tacher  only  has  an  hour 
eek  in  which  to  use  his  in- 
rhen  each  one  is  on  his 
/ior — often  the  result  of  the 
clothes — while    you    have 


five  days  with  ample  opportunities 
to  discover  faults  and  lend  your  in- 
fluence in  overcoming  them.  We 
know  that  just  as  surely  as  we  have 
minds  and  bodies — a  physical  world 
.and  a  thought  world  —  so  surely 
these  invisible  difficulties  must  come 
in  every  life.  A  choice  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  mo- 
rality and  immorality,  confronts  the 
child  as  he  glides  from  childhood  to 
youth  and  a  decision  is  made.  And 
your  influence  and  mine  may  aid  in 
deciding  these  questions.  And  what 
teacher  would  have  his  influence  for 
the  wroifg?  We  cannot  estimate 
the  influence  of  our  schools  too 
highly.  We  teachers  are  the  mould- 
ers of  the  character  of  these  little 
men  and  women,  who  in  their  turn 
are  to  become  the  fashioners  of  gov- 
ernments and  laws — who  will  make 
or  mar  society.  We  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  or  leave  out  anything  that 
has  a  tendency  to  elevate  or  enno- 
ble. The  reading  of  the  Bible  need 
not  be  our  only  dependence.  There 
seems  to  be  the  most  objection  to 
that  in  many  places.  Where  there 
is  no  objection,  I  would  make  it  a 
part  of  the  exercises,  selecting  a  few 
chapters  that  are  fullest  of  g'jod 
thoughts;  for  instance,  Mark  4th, 
12th;  Luke  6th,  8th,  nth,  isch; 
Matthew  sth,  6th,  7th,  loth,  nth; 
John  14th,  15th;  Romans  Sth,  nth; 
nsing  these  alternately  in  preference 
to  reading  the  book  through.  But 
if  you  cannot  read  the  Bible,  no  one 
can  object  to  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  a  well  selected  song.   No 
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church  or  sect,  or  even  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  church,  can 
object  to  this,  and  how  much  good 
you  can  do  with  even  this.  All  gov- 
ernmental and  public  assemblies,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  are  opened 
with  prayer,  and  a  school  is  a  min- 
iature government  whose  results  are 
as  potent  factors  in  bringing  about 
higher  civilization  as  are  the  great 
assemblies  of  men. 

If  you  have  only  the  prayer,  re- 
peat it  reverently;  let  everyone  feel 
that  you  require  respect  and  espe- 
cially perfect  quiet.  I  have  found 
these  ten-minute  morning  Exercises 
so  helpful  in  securing  good  order 
that  for  that  alone  it  is  commenda- 
ble. The  quiet  start  with  some 
good  little  song  perhaps,  in  our 
minds  helps  us  all  through  the  day. 
There  are  trials  in  every  life.  There 
are  dark  hours  and  days  when  we 
think  the  sun  has  forgotten  to  shine; 
and  when  these  lowering  clouds  of 
adversity  and  discipline  obscure  the 
brightness,  how  good  it  is  to  know, 
or  believe,  that  there  is  a  Guide  who 
can  lead  us  through  the  darkest 
trials,  whose  all-sufficient  wisdom 
and  strength  are  greater  than  all  the 
combined  opposition  in  life.  If  we 
did  not  know  there  would  be  these 
needs  in  the  after  life  of  these  little 
children,  our  responsibility  would  be 
less.  We  teachers  need  to  be  pure 
minded  and  noble,  and  our  aim 
should  be  to  become  so.  And  if  we 
strive  only  for  what  is  pure  and  high, 
if  our  thoughts  are  kept  pure  and 
earnest,  we  know  that  we  cannot  but 


accomplish  some  good.  The  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  decides 
what  our  physical  life  shall  be,  for 
mind  is  stronger  than  that  which  is 
physical  or  material;  the  latter  is 
subject  to  the  former.  Action  is 
the  physical  semblance  of  thought, 
an  idea  in  motion.  Thought  is  the 
main-spring  of  action. 

If  the  children  are  from  Christian 
homes,  devotional  exercises  are  not 
unusual  to  them.  But  if  they  are 
not,  how  much  brightness  you  may 
be  the  means  of  putting  into  a  little 
heart  that  will  gladden  a  whole  life. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  one  of  my  brothers  died. 
It  was  the  first  time  death  had 
come  to  our  home,  and  it  is  ever  a 
mystery  to  the  child  mind.  I  won- 
dered why  my  brother  was  taken, 
why  he  should  have  to  die.  The 
first  morning  that  I  went  to  school 
after  his  death,  my  mind  was  still 
full  of  wondering.  The  song  we 
sung  on  that  morning  is  one  that  I 
shall  never  forget:  *'It  cannot  re- 
main so  forever."  Some  of  the 
lines  in  it  are — 

*'It  can  not  remain  so  forever 

Here  under  this  varyinR  moon. 
Earth's  Inmates  how  lovely  soever 
Are  destined  to  wither  too  soon." 

« 

That  verse  told  me  why  my 
brother  had  died,  that  earth's  in- 
mates, however  lovely,  are  destined 
to  wither  too  soon.  We  cannot 
know  when  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
these  little  people  are  ready  for  such 
teaching,  but  if  we  give  it  to  them, 
when  the  need  comes,  it  will  fit  into 
them. 


A  Spring  Suggestion. 
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the  golden 
re  needed, 
lan  in  the 
y  conflict- 
t  harmony 
icccss.     A 
parent  oacc  saiu  to  me   that  when 
the  children  were  taught  to  be  kind 
to  each  other  at  school,  they  were 
better  and  more  easily  controlled  at 
home.     And  I  know  from  actual  ex- 
perience the  good  that  can  be  woven 
into  the  lives  of  these  little  folks. 
Dot  ostentatiously,  or  as  a  religion, 
but  as  a  principle  that  involves  the 
highest  good  of  those  taught. 

And  alt  this  does  not  interfere  or 
conflict  in  the  least  with  any  lesson 


from     the     text- books.       It     only 

mixes  sunshine  and  brightness  with 
prosy  lessons,  makes  happy  little 
faces,  and  hangs  the  pictures  on 
memory's  walls  with  pure  gold  nails 
and  bright  frames. 

Let  us  sow   the    good    thoughts 
and  they  will  come  in  due  time,  into 
a    full    and    beautiful   maturity  in 
lives. 
Then, 
"Hon  iweet  'twtll  be  at  efenlni 
It  Tou  and  I  CBD  RUT. 
t>«ar  Shepberd,  we're  been  aeefclni 
The  Unibs  who  bave  gone  aatn;. 
Heart- sore  and  faJnt  tilth  bunget, 
We  heaid  tbrm  maklDg  idobd, 
And  !□:   at  nlstiitall  we  come, 
Bearing  cbem  aal«l]>  bome." 
Aft.  Firry,   O. 


A  SPRING  SUGGESTION. 


As  the  spring  comes  on,  the  chil- 
dren and  teachers  of  the  country 
schools  revel  in  pussy  willows,  wild 
flowers  and  plants.  The  material 
for  nature  lessons  is  varied  and 
abundant.  Each  child  may  have 
not  only  one,  but  two  or  three  spec- 
imens, if  necessary.  This  is  true 
of  the  pupils  in  the  majority  of 
schools  in  Ohio.  But  there  are  per- 
haps four  or  five  cities  in  the  State 
where  the  case  is  different.  The 
children  near  the  city  limits  have 
the  great  advantage  of  these  things, 
but  in  the  central  districts  they  are 
lacking.  My  thought  is  that  they 
might  easily  be  supplied  by  the 
more  fortunate  ones  if  attention  were 


directed  to-the  matter. 

The  child  who  lives  in  a  city  flat 
or  a  tenement  house  hardly  knows 
when  spring  does  come.  At  least 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  joy  of  re- 
porting the  first  robin  or  blue  bird, 
or  the  honor  of  finding  the  first 
"pussy."  Hepaticas  and  spring 
beauties  are  not  numbered  among 
his  treasures;  and  violets,  daisies 
and  buttercups  are  little  more  than 
names  to  him.  Poor  he  is  indeed, 
for  he  does  not  realize  what  he  is 
missing. 

If  the  teachers  of  suburban 
schools  wish  to  give  much  pleasure 
they  can  do  so  by  speaking  of  these 
things  and  sending  in  supplies.   The 


'.-•-/■ 
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country  children  will  take  great 
pleasure  in  collecting' and  giving, 
and  will  be  having  practical  lessons 
in  thoughtfulness.  An  excellent 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  talk  on 
the  wanton  waste  of  our  wild  flow- 
ers. They  will  also  be  led  to  ap- 
preciate their  own  privileges  more 
highly  by  contrast. 

It  will  always  be  easy  to  find  some 
one  to  carry  in  the  basket,  since  the 
central  schools  are  the  needy  ones, 
and  a  constant  stream  of  people  go 
down  town  every  day.     A   note  to 


the  city  superintendent  would  bring 
the  names  of  buildings,  and  the 
children  would  need  no  more.  A 
plant  or  two  taken  up  carefully  by 
the  roots  should  go  with  the  flowers. 

Several  years  ago  a  basket  of  dai- 
sies was  sent  to  a  city  school.  The 
teacher  said  some  of  the  children 
could  hardly  believe  so  many 
daisies  grew  in  one  place.  Think  of 
it,  ye  children  who  roam  through 
flelds  of  them  and  waste  them  by 
hundreds!  Give  of  your  abun- 
dance. E.  M.  N. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


REPORT    OF   THE    TEN. 

Dr.  Harris,  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Bureau,  says  of  it:  '<! 
consider  this  the  most  important  ed- 
ucational document  ever  -published 
in  this  country."  This  sweeping 
statement  by  an  authority  so  emi- 
nent ought  to  make  the  critics  a  little 
cautious ;  yet  some  of  them  seem 
not  to  have  the  fear  of  even  the  Na- 
tional Commissioner  before  their 
eyes.  One  says,  "Some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations are  revolutionary  and 
impracticable."  Another  ventures 
to  doubt  the  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  committee  and  their  asso- 
ciates, surmising  rather  that  they 
stand  for  a  class  of  theorists  who 
are  aiming  to  reconstruct  the  public 
high  school  system  of  this  country 
along  the  line  of  European  ideas  and 
methods.     The  same  critic  marvels 


that  among  the  many  thousands  of 
women  teachers,  not  one  was  found 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  committee, 
and  avers  that  the  committee's  evi- 
dent leaning  toward  the  introduc- 
tion of  college  and  university  meth 
ods  in  the  high  schools  and  even  be- 
low, and  especially  the  shaping  of 
the  subjects  and  methods  in  all 
grades  of  public  schools  in  the  di- 
rection of  preparation  for  college, 
mean  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
retreat  from  the  present  graded 
school  system. 

Still  another  makes  bold  to  charge 
that  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and 
some  of  their  associates  as  well, 
"have  fallen  victims  to  that  popular 
psychology  which  defines  education 
merely  as  the  training  of  the  mental 
faculties.  As  though  the  materials 
of  instruction  were  a  matter  of  ia« 
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difference!  This  preposterous  doc- 
trine would  destroy  the  value  of  the 
committee's  report;  for  there  are 
many  things  \a.  the  universe  besides 
the  nine  subjects  referred  to  the  con- 
ferences, which  will  serve  equally 
well  to  train  the  powers  of  observa- 
ion,  memory,  recording,  reasoning, 
tc,  I  believe  that  nothing  so  de- 
elops  the  faculty  of  observation  as 
lie  milliner's  businessi  And  how 
ne  memory  would  be  strengthened 
y  storing  up  images  of  all  the  rainy 
ays  in  the  year!  No,  education  is 
ot  merely  a  training  of  mental  pow- 
rs.  It  is  a  process  of  nutriiion. 
find  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on; 
nd,  like  the  physical,  the.  mental 
rganism  must  have  suitable  and  ap- 
ropriate  nourishment.  Intellect, 
ith  its  so-called  powers,  is  only 
ne  function  of  the  mind;  feeling 
nd  volition  are  co-present  and  co- 
ssential.  And  these  three  are  one 
xittd. " 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  report 
I  not  confined  to  secondary  schools, 
ut  covers  the  whole  educational 
eld  below  the  college.  Recom- 
lendations  are  made  concerning 
le  first  year  of  the  primary  school 
nd  onward.  It  is, not  presumed 
lat  the  committee  claim  infallibil- 
y,  nor  yet  that  there  is  no  room 
ir  improvement  in  schools  below 
le  college-  The  report  will  at 
ast  have  the  effect  of  turning  the 
tention  of  thinking  teachers  and 
udents  of  education  anew  to  the 
>niparative  value  of  studies,  and 
>od  will   result.     It  seems   likely 


also  to  direct  attention  strongly  to 
the  need  of  higher  preparation  and 
greater  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
especially  in  grammar  schools  and 
high  schools.  Committees  of  tens 
and  hundreds  will  labor  in  vain 
without  scholarly  and  skilful 
teachers. 

PERMANEMCV  OF  EUFLOYMENT. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  for 
the  uncertainty  and  consequent  anx- 
iety to  which  teachers  are  subject. 
Once  approved,  they  ought  to  be 
employed  permanently,  subject  to 
removal  only  for  cause.  California 
has  taken  an  advance  step  in  this  di- 
rection. Her  statutes  provide  that 
"teachers  when  elected  shall  be  dis- 
missed only  for  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or 
for  incompetency,  or  unprofessional 
or  immoral  conduct"  The  courts 
have  ruled  that  this  does  not  apply 
to  teachers  elected  for  a  definite 
term,  thus  leaving  it  optional  with 
boards  to  elect  permanently  or  for  a 
specified  term.  But  even  this  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  annual 
anxious-seat  plan. 


EXPENSES. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction for  Iowa  has  collected 
some  interesting  statistics  concern- 
ing teachers'  expenses: 

The  average  expense  of  men  in 
cities  and  towns  is  J316.59,  and  in 
rural  districts  {205.40.  The  aver- 
age expenses  of  women  in  cities  and 
towns  is  2309.15,  and  in  rural  dis- 
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tricts  is  1 1 98. 70.  These  expenses 
are  classified  as  follows:  For  at- 
tendance at  teach'ers'  meetings,  at 
county  meetings  and  at  normal  in- 
stitutions, these  separate  items,  men 
in  cities  and  towns  spend  respec- 
tively J6.18,  J3.71,  and  $14.55; 
and  women  in  cities  and  towns 
spend  J4.86,  $3.13  and  $13.13. 
Country  teachers  spend  for  the 
same  items,  men  $3.37,  I2.79,  and 
$i4-33»  sind  women  $2.45,  $2.58, 
and  $13.35,  making  an  average  ex- 
penditure •  for  attending  institutes 
and  teachers'  meetings  of  about  $21 
a  year. 

For  books,  stationery  and  jour- 
nals the  averages  are  for  men  $15.26, 
$14.75,  ^^^  ^or  women  $12,  and 
$8.48,  the  latter  being  for  country 
teachers.  Dress  costs  men  in  cities 
$81.31,  and  in  the  country  $58.62. 
It  costs  women  in  cities  $93.41,  and 
in  the  country  $64.96. 

The  greatest  difference  is  in  board. 
In  cities  it  costs  men  $167.41,  and 
women  $157.58.  In  the  country  it 
costs  the  men  $102.80  and  women 
$98.88.  Incidentals  make  up  the 
balance. 


RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION. 

Educational  circles  in  England, 
the  London  School  Board  espe- 
cially, have  been  much  agitated  for 
some  months  over  the  matter  of 
Bible  instruction  in  the  government 
schools.  The  Board's  instructions 
to  the  teachers  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don have  rather  an  iron-clad  ring  to 
American   ears,  as   witness  the  fol- 


lowing extracts: 

**The  Bible  is  your  text-book, 
from  which  it  has  always  been  the 
desire  of  the  Board  that  you  should 
give  such  explanations  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  morality  as  are 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  children 
of  various  ages  attending  the  schools 
of  the  Board.  *  *  *  The  Board 
have  never  intended  their  teachers 
to  diverge  from  the  presentation  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible.  While  following  the 
syllabus  which  is  sent  you  yearly, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  other 
parts. of  the  Bible  by  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  may 
be  elucidated  and  enforced.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  as  op- 
portunity occurs,  you  will  impress 
upon  the  children  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  God  the  Father 
as  their  Creator,  to  God  the  Son  as 
their  Redeemer,  and  to  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  their  Sanctifier.  The 
Board  cannot  approve  of  any  teach- 
ing which  denies  either  the  Divine 
or  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  or  which  leaves  on  the 
minds  of  the  children  any  other  im- 
pression than  that  they  are  bound  to 
trust  and  serve  Him  as  their  God 
and  Lord.  A  question  having  been 
raised  as  to  whether,  under  the  head 
of  Religious  Observances,  the  Board 
permit  the  use  of  hymns,  concluding 
with  the  Doxology  or  prayers  other 
than  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  am  di- 
rected to  inform  you  that  no  re- 
striction is  placed  upon  your  liberty 
of  choice  in  this  respect. " 
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NSIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Editor  Brown,  of  the  Public  School 
Journal f  says,  speaking  for  the 
teachers  of  the  countTy>  ^'give  us  no 
pensions."  He  is  right.  Here  are 
some  of  bis  reasons: 

"In  the  first  place,  such  a  law  is 
injust.  One  thing  of  two  must  be 
rue;  either  the  teacher  has  earned 
he  proposed  pension,  or  he  has  not. 
[f  he  has  earned  it,  he  ought  to  have 
lad  it  when  he  earned  it;  if  he  has 
lot,  he  ought  never  to  have  it. 

"Again,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  dig- 
lity  of  the  profession,  to  the  nian- 
lood  and  womanhood  of  those  who 
each.  Why  should  they  thus  be 
aken  out  of  the  catalog  of  other 
jeople?  Why  select  them  especially 
o  make  paupers  or  semi-paupers  of 
hem?  Do  they  not  deserve  such 
>ay  for  their  services  as  will  enable 
hem  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  like 
>ther  people?  '  If  so,  pay  them  a 
^asonable  compensation  as  time 
^oes  on,  and  then  let  them  meet 
ife's  responsibilities,  and  provide 
or  themselves  as  others  do. 

"We  all  know  that  a  great  many 
eachers  are  poorly  paid;  and  we 
fould  favor  every  well  directed  effort 
o  increase  the  pay  of  good  teachers, 
'or  /Ats  reason,  oppose  the  pension 
■reject.  We  do  not  want  to  give 
aean  school  boards — and  there  are 
uch— a  chance  to  say,  'Oh,  to  be 
ure,  we  don't  pay  you  very  well; 
int  then  you  are  safe,  you  will  get  a 
lension  by  and  by.' 

"But,  we  may  be  told,  there  arc 
lany  teachers  now,  good  men  and 


n,  who  have  spent  their  lives 
for  the  children,  and  who  come  to 
want  in  their  old  age.  True,  but 
such  have  been  under-paid,  or  they 
have  been  improvident,  or  unfortu- 
nate,~-one  of  these  things  is  true  of 
all  of  them.  If  It  is  the  tirst,  it  isa 
shame  to  their  employers;  and  wc 
wish  to  see  nothing  done  that  will 
tend  to  continue  the  injustice,  even 
to  give  an  excuse  for  it.  If  they 
have  been  improvident,  why  should 
they  not  suffer  for  their  fooUshaess 
as  others  have  to  do?  If  they  have 
been  unfortunate,  they  should  be 
helped  as  others  are,  but  not  by  a 
pension." 

SHALL  WE  TEACH  UNTIL  WE  ARE  OLD? 

Editor  Raub,  of  the  Educational 
iVfifj,  (Philadelphia,)  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  under  existing  condi- 
tions it  is  wise  for  teachers  to  con- 
tinue in  the  work,  especially  that  of 
the  public  school,  until  their  useful- 
ness in  other  pursuits  is  gone?  We 
have  in  mind  now  a  number  of  excel- 
lent men  who  find  themselves  adrift 
simply  because  politics  or  public 
prejudice  has  forced  them  out  of  the 
school  work  at  a  time  when  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  take  up  an- 
other profession,  and  equally  impos- 
sible for  them  to  enter  on  a  business 
career  because  of  a  lack  of  capital. 
Some  of  these  have  been  principals 
of  schools,  others  have  been  city  or 
county  superintendents.  Some  of 
them  now  are  book-keepers,  others 
have  opened  insurances  offices  as  a 
business  best  suited  to  their  training 
and  their  lack  of  financial  means. 
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When  thrown  out  of  their  positions 
as  teachers  or  school  officers  they 
found  themselves  too  old  to  study 
law  or  medicine,  and  too  poor  to  be- 
come merchants  or  manufacturers; 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  left  for 
them  therefore  but  book-keeping  or 
insurance.  Nor  are  there  a  few  only 
of  these  pitiable  cases.  They  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere.  It  ought  not 
to  be  so.  If  any  one  is  entitled  to 
sufficient  salary  to  lay  something  by 
for  the  protection  of  old  age,  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  teacher  or  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  the  former  more 
certainly  even  than  the  latter,  for 
the  denomination  to  which  the 
preacher  belongs  takes  care  of  him 
in  his  old  age,but  where  is  the  home 
for  the  homeless  and  worn-out 
teacher?" 

Which  leads  us  to  say  that  teach- 
ers ought  to  save  a  little  money  as 
they  go  along;  no  matter  how  small 
the  salary,it  should  not  all  be  spent. 
A  good  motto  for  the  teacher  is,  Be 
faithful  in  every  relation,  save  a 
little  money  each  year,  and  trust  im- 
plicitly without  fretting  or  worry- 
ing. Teachers  who  act  upon  this 
motto,  will  fare  better  than  the  av- 
erage of  mankind. 

**Bnl1d  a  little  fence  of  trast 

Arourut  each  day; 
Fill  It  full  of  loving  deeds 

And  therein  stay. 
Peer  not  anxious  through  the  bars 

At  to-morrow; 
Qod  will  help  us  bear  what  comes 

Of  joy  or  sorrow." 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Friction  between  regular  teachers 
and    special    teachers     is     not    an 


unheard-of  thing.  The  regular 
teacher  complains  that  the  special 
teacher  is  not  prompt,  that  he  un- 
duly magnifies  the  importance  of  his 
work  and  demands  more  than  his 
share  of  time,  or  that  he  interferes 
in  various  ways  with  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  special  teacher  com- 
plains that  he  is  not  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  teacher  in  charge, that 
the  work  he  plans  is  not  efficiently 
carried  out  by  the  regular  teacher  in 
the  time  between  his  lessons,  or  that 
the  discipline  of  the  school  is  so  lax 
that  he  cannot  do  his  work  effec- 
tively. There  is,  doubtless,  often- 
times good  ground  of  complaint  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  both.  Each 
may  have  occasion  to  bear  and  for- 
bear. But  there  should  be  a  rea- 
sonably definite  understanding  as  to 
the  respective  duties  of  the  parties 
in  all  such  cases.  For  example,  the 
regular  teacher  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
responsible  for  the  discipline,  and 
should  see  that  all  the  pupils  are  at- 
tentive and  responsive  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  specialist.  If  I  had 
charge  of  a  school,  I  would  con- 
sider it  a  reflection  upon  my  man- 
agement for  a  specialist  to  be  com- 
pelled to  exercise  discipline  in  my 
school.  Indeed,  I  would  consider 
it  an  invasion  of  my  prerogative  for 
him  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

In  all  cases  where  the  plan  of  work 
requires  co-operation  —  where  the 
regular  teacher  is  to  carry  out  in 
practice  what  the  specialist  plans 
and  starts,  there  should  be  a  clear 
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understanding  and  mutual  execu- 
tion. It  is  incumbent  on  specialists 
to  be  prompt,  both  in  opening  and 
closing  the  lessons.  It  would  not 
be  amiss  to  have  an  understanding 
that  if  a  special  teacher  is  not  at  his 
post  ready  to  begin  his  lesson 
within  five  minutes  of  the  time  ap- 
pointed, his  engagement  for  that 
day  may  be  canceled>  explanations 


at  headquarters  then  being  in  order. 
Of  course,  there  are  specialists 
and  specialists.  I  know  one  special 
teacher  who  is  very  helpful  to  the 
regular  teachers  in  many  ways.  He 
is  worth  more  thanhis  salary  for  the 
models  of  good  control  and  skilful 
teaching  which  he  continually  puts 
before  them.  But  I  have  known 
others,  alas! 


Q.  461.  The  best  way  of  study- 
ing Latin  without  a  teacher  is  to  get 
some  good  introductory  Latin  book, 
as  Harkness,  or  Collar  and  Uaniel, 
and  sit  down  with  a  good  teacher  of 
Latin  for  an  hour's  instruction  as  to 
pronunciation,  manner  of  proced- 
ure, etc.  Then  go  at  it  and  stick 
to  it.  If  you  meet  difficulties,  try 
very  hard  to  overcome  them.  If 
you  cannot,  reserve  them  until  you 
have  enough  for  another  hour's  in- 
terview with  a  teacher.  If  you 
have  pluck  and  industry,  you  may 
make  considerable  progress  by  call- 
ing on  the  teacher  once  a  week. 

C.  A.  R. 

Q.  463.  The  date  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  best  expressed  by  "anno 
mundi"  (A.  M.)40O4. 

F.  J.  Beck. 

Christ  was  born  probably  Dec. 
as,  5  B.  C. — not  later  than  Feb.  i, 
4  B.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

Q.  464.  14  dr.  apothecaries'  ^ 
840  gr.     There  are  7000  gr.  or  256 


dr.  in  a  pound  avoirdupois.  Then 
14  dr.  avoirdupois  =  ^j^  of  7000 
gr.  =  38211  gr.  840  gr.  — 
382^)  gr.  =  457tV  gr-.  the  differ- 
ence. W.  J.  M. 

With  this  agree  C.  C.  H.,  F.  J. 
Beck  and  Josie  Webster.  Another 
solution: 

14  dr.  apothecaries  equals  ij  oz. 
apothecaries;  ij  oz.  apothecaries 
equals  ij  X  m  equals  i|}  oz. 
avoirdupois.  14  dr.  avoirdupois 
equals  j-  oz.  avoirdupois;  hence  the 
difference  equals  i^f  — {=  i^J^  oz. 
avoirdupois. 

Berg. 

Q.  465.  Since  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  equals  the  side  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed square,  the  square  of  the 
diameter  equals  the  area  of  the 
square.  But  the  square  of  the  di- 
ameter multiplied  by  .7854  equals 
the  area  of  the  circle,  which  is  i  acre. 
Hence  the  area  of  the  square  equals 
1  acre  -^  .7854  =  1.2732+  acres. 
W.  J.  M. 
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Correct  solmiona  »l8o  by  W.  B. 
Kitchen,  N.  O.  F.,  JoBie  Webster,  Berg, 
C.  C.  H.,  F.  J.  Beck  »od  Anna  Hill. 

Q.  466.  This  question  is  defec- 
tive in  form  in  not  giving  the  radius 
of  the  sphere.  Suppose,  instead  of 
the  angle  of  45  degrees  given  and 
the  radius  of  the  sphere,  we  call  a 
and  b  the  perpendicular  distances 
from  the  point  of  application  of  the 
required  force  to  the  lines  through 
the  center,  making  right  angles  with 
the  base  of  the  plane  and  with  the 
plane  itself. 

Let  i  equal  the  inclination  of  the 
plane,  vi  equal  the  weight  of  the 
sphere,  r  equal  the  normal  reaction 
of  the  plane,  and  x  and  y  the  hori- 
'zontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  required  force. 

Then,  resolving  horizontally  and 
vertically  and  taking  moments  about 
the  point  of  application  of  x  oxtAy, 
we  have 

X  ^w  sin  /■ .  .  .  (i),  w  cos  /  ^ 

r  +  ^'  .  .  .  (2),  and  aw  ^  l>  r  .  .  . 

(3).      These  give  the  required  force 

=  \'^'+.i^=  K-Vr  —  aa  cos  /■  +  a^ 

T  J^ 

William  Hoover. 

Athens,   O. 

The  proportion  for  inclined  planes 
is  power  :  load  :  :  sine  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  plane  :  cosine  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  direction  of  the 
power  and  the  plane.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  is  11°  zo';  then 
the  angle  formed  by  the  direction 
of  the  power  and  the  plane  1333° 
40';  then  power  :  250  K  :  :  sin 
11°  20'  :  cos  33°  40',  or 


Power  :  250  :  :  .196  :  .8323, 

From  which  power  equals  S8.87K. 
Berc. 

Q.  467.  By  the  theorem  ihaf'If 
two  chords  intersect  within  a  circle, 
their  segments  are  reciprocally  pro- 
portional," we  get  4  :io  :  :  10  :  25. 
Therefore,the  diameter  is  4  +  35  = 
29,  and  the  radius  14^  feet. 

Berg. 

Suppose  the  diameter  perpendic- 
ular to  the  chord  of  the  segment  to 
be  drawn.  This  diameter  bisects 
the  chord,  the  segments  of  which 
are  mean  proportionals  between  the 
segments  of  the  diameter.  The 
smaller  segment  of  the  diameter, 
being  perpendicular  to  the  chord  at 
its  center,  is  the  altitude  of  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  corresponding  lo 
the  arch,  or  4  ft.  The  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  diameter  :  10  ft. 
10  ft.  :  4  ft.  and  =  25  ft.;  25  ft.  + 
4  ft.  =  29  ft.,  the  wlfole  diameter. 
The  radius  ^  29  ft.  -1-  2  =  14^4 
feet.  W.  J.  M. 

C.  C.  H.  and  W.  B.  Kitchen  get  the 
same  result. 

Q.  468.     A  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States  is  eligible  to  a  po- 
sition in  the  President's  cabinet. 
W.  J.  M. 

Q.  469.  In  division  of  fractions 
the  divisor  is  inverted  (a)  for  con- 
venience, (b)  to  find  how  often  the 
divisor  is  contained  in  a  unit,  (c) 
to  avoid  reducing  to  a  common 
denominator  and  then  dividing  the 
numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the 
numerator  of  the  divisor. 

W.  J.  Machwabt. 
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ctions  we  invert  Special  laws   of    mind:     (a)     In 

that  shows  how  early  learning,  the  child  must  begin 

in  a  unit.  Then  with  the  concrete  and  go  to  the  ab- 

erted  divisor  by  stract — from  the  known    to  the  un- 

that   gives   the  known— from   the  particular  to  the 

e  divisor  is  con-  general,by  means  of  induction.  The 

id.  order  Is  (i)  objects;  (2)  ideas;  (3) 

Hhntington.  words;  and  (4)  action,     (p)     Later, 

tinctive  features  the  learner  begins  with   words,   in 

ew    Education"  raaliy  cases,  as  the  signs  of  things. 

Due  observance  causing  in  the  mind  the  production 

special    laws  of  of    pictures,    images,     or    ideas    of 

era)   and  special  whatever  the  words  signify.       This 

inforced  by  and  state  of    mind    is  followed  by    (i) 

effort,"  "law  of  proper  expression;  (2)  description; 

method."  C3)  judgment;  {4)    reason.       (f)  In 

lind:     (a)     The  many  cases  the  learner  proceeds  de- 

of  development  due  lively    in    later    periods.       {ii\ 

in   the   form   of  Facts,  events,   processes,  examples, 

es   and  masses,  and   so   on,  before   causes,  reason, 

d  arranging   the  rules,     definitions,    and    principles, 

,  the  mind  pro-  and  language  before  the  laws  of  lan- 

to    parts — ele-  guage,  that  is,  before  grammar.   The 

ning      complete  general  and  special  laws  of  teaching 

ns    of   analysis.  should  harmonize  with   the  general 

proceeds  to  put  and  special  laws  of  the  mind.     We 

ements  together  should  ever  keep  in  mind  the  golden 

his  way  increas-  maxim  of  Comenius:     "Let  things 

and   making    it  that  have  to  be  done  be  learned  by 

s  synthesis,    {c)  doing  them." 

and  reproduces  The  following  by  way  of  contrast 

3y  natural  prin-  will  serve  to  point  out  the  main  feat- 

ssociation.      (rf)  ures  of  the"old  and  new"  education: 

e  but  a  limited  (1)     Book    work   before   oral  work. 

e  at  a  time,  and  The   meaningless  book  is  given  the 

the   most  ener-  untrained  to  study.     This  is  the  old 

^e    activity   the  education.     Unmeaning  words,  un- 

e  variety  in  sub-  meaning  rules,  and  unmeaning  prin- 

jeriods  of  rest,  ciples  clog  memory.     Sense-percep- 

;  or  law  is   the  lion  is  not  exercised  and  therefore 

system.  is  not  developed.     Is  this  vicious? 
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Does  it  educate?  (2)  Words  be- 
fore ideas.  The  pupil  gains  ideas 
from  things  which  he  clothes  in 
words.  This  is  law.  Visit  a  school 
kept  by  a  well  meaning  teacher. 
You  observe  what?  No  effort  is 
made  to  lead  the  pupil  to  under- 
stand; memory  is  filled  with  words, 
but  the  pupil  does  not  know  their 
meaning.  The  tables  are  memo- 
rized but  not  learned.  Words  with- 
out ideas  mark  every  exercise.  This 
is  the  Chinese  method,  this  is  the 
old  education.  (3)  Concepts  before 
percepts.  Percepts  are  the  stuff  out 
of  which  concepts  are  made.  The 
pupil  perceives  this  cape,  this  bay, 
and  this  island.  He  perceives  like- 
ness and  discerns  class  notion.  The 
particular  notion,  this  island,  is  a 
percept,  but  the  general  notion,  is- 
land, is  a  concept.  Here  we  obey 
law;  this  is  the  new  education. 
With  such  teaching  sense-perception 
grows.  But  visit  the  antiquated 
school,  and  you  find  the  teacher 
trying  to  make  pupils  who  have 
never  seen  an  island  define  island. 
Thus  it  goes  all  day,  all  term,  all 
year,  striving  hard  to  teach  without 
understanding  child-nature  or  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

F.  J.  Beck. 

Napoleon^  O. 

Q.  471.  How  many  cu.  yds.  of 
earth  must  be  removed  in  construct- 
ing a  tunnel  100  yds.  long,  whose 
section  is  a  serai-circle  with  a  ra- 
dius of  10  ft?  N.  O.  FousT. 

Q.  472.  I  have  a  contract  to  de- 
liver goods, and  I  gain  15%  thereby; 


if  the  price  to  me  is  lowered  8%, 
how  many  %  will  my  income  be  in- 
creased? J.  W. 

Q-  473-  Why  had  Connecticut 
two  capitals?  And  why  has  Rhode 
Island  now  two  capitals? 

JosiE  Webster. 

Q.  474.  Who  are  the  five  great- 
est English  poets?  Essayists?  His* 
torians?  Critics?  Novelists?  Name 
the  same  for  America.        L.  A.  S. 

Q.  475.  A  pole  180  ft.  high, 
standing  on  level  ground,  breaks  so 
that  the  top  strikes  the  ground  60  ft. 
from  the  foot  of  the  pole:  how 
high  is  the  stump?  R.  J. 

Q.  476.  A  cistern  holding  20 
hogsheads  of  water  is  5  ft.  8  in.  in 
diameter:  how  deep  is  it?       R.  J. 

Q.  477.  A  note  of  J500,  dated 
Jan.  I,  1889,  was  indorsed  July  15, 
1889,  I50;  June  6,  1890,  $2$;  May 
15,  1892,  J250.  What  was  due 
Sept.  I,  1893,  interest  at  8  percent 
payable  annually? 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  com- 
puting annual  interest  when  pay- 
ments have  been  made,  that  I  sub- 
mit this  problem  to  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly,  desiring  the  correct 
solution.  R.  P.  Clark. 

Cortlandy  O 

Q.  478.  What  IS  sub-conscious- 
ness? F.  J.  B. 

Q.  479.  What  evidence  is  there 
that  the  lower  animals  reason? 

F.  J.  B. 

Q.  480.  Is  the  spelling  book 
needed  in  schools?  If  so,  where? 
If  not,  why  not?  N.  A..  N. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


School  Legislation. 
School  suffrage  for  women  came 
to  a  vote  in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  seven  votes.  Free  text- 
books also  came  to  a  vote  and 
failed  to  receive  a  majority.  Both 
of  these  measures  should  prevail, 
and  will,  in  time,  or  we  are  no 
prophet.  But  here  is  a  piece  of 
bright  sunshine  which  has  just  come 
to  us  flashing  along  the  wires: 

COLCMBIIB.  O..  Uarah  22, 1894. 
Bill  to  repeal  Workman  Lsit  defeated.    Yeas, 
31;atjr,tl.   Cannot  be  called  up  Dcaln. 

If  now  the  Solons  at  Columbus 
will  quietly  retire  to  their  homes  and 
give  us  rest  until  the  people  elect 
their  successors  in  November,  1895, 
the  Workman  I-aw  will  hive  two 
years  more  in  which  to  prove  its 
strength  or  weakness.  In  these  two 
years,  the  friends  of  good  schools  in 
the  rural  districts  should  be  vigilant 
and  active.  Very  much  depends 
on  the  men  that  administer  the  law. 
Kvery  effort  should  be  put  forth  to 
secure  the  election  of  good  men  to 
the  township  boards.  Wherever  the 
township  board  is  composed  of  men 
of  intelligence  and  broad  views,  the 
Workman  Law  works  well  and  meets 
the  expectations  of  its  friends. 

A  large  measure  of  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  teachers.  Even 
two  'or    three    earnest   and    active 


teachers,  by  working  together,  can 
give  direction  to  public  sentiment 
in  the  township  and,  indirectly, con- 
trol action.  Let  the  true-hearted 
teachers  throughout  the  State  inform 
themselves  well  concerning  the 
Workman  Law,  and  concerning  our 
school  system  in  general;  let  them 
mingle"  with  the  people,  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  boards  of  education 
in  their  several  townships,  and  so  let 
their  light  shine.  All  true  teachers, 
and  all  good  citii^ens  as  well,  will 
hold  the  well-being  of  the  schools 
paramount  to  all  personal  interests 
and  prejudices. 

The  Workman  Law  may  require 
some  modifications  to  adapt  it  more 
completely  to  existing  conditions, 
but  the  principle  of  township  or- 
ganization will  stand.  I'he  day  of 
local  sub-district  pottering  with  the 
dearest  interest  of  society  is  rapidly 
vanishing.  None  of  the  new  states 
adopt  the  sub-district  system,  and 
all  the  older  states  are  casting  it  off 
as  speedily  as  possible.  A  law  abol- 
ishing sub-districts  and  making  the 
town  (township)  the  unit  took  ef- 
fect in  Maine,  March  i,  1894.  In 
State  Superintendent  Luce's  circu- 
lar of  information  concerning  the 
new  law  he  states  that  the  purpose 
of  the  act  is  to  secure  equality  of 
school  privileges,  equality  of  school 
burdens,    efficiency    of   instruction. 
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better  school  houses  better  furnished, 
more  responsible  and  efficient  super- 
vision, and  greater  economy  in 
school  expenditures — more  and  bet- 
ter schooling  for  the  money,  and 
that  the  experience  of  many  towns 
in  Maine  as  well  as  that  of  most  of 
the  states,  fully  justifies  the  expec- 
tation that  all  these  results  will  be 
secured. 


"Country  School  Over  Again." 

And  no^w  comes  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  claims  that  the  ■''edu- 
cational world  is  now  going  through 
a  most  wholesome  reaction  in  favor 
of  precisely  the  principles  which 
underlay  that  venerable  institution," 
the  old-fashioned  country  school. 
In  the  good  olddays,no  one  thought 
much  about  educational  principles. 
There  was  no  curriculum,  no  grades, 
no  psychology,  no  harmonious  de- 
velopment, and  the  rest;  there  was 
**only  a  simple  and  direct  way  of 
getting  children  to  read,  write  and 
cipher  at  a  very  early  age,  and  to  be 
ashamed  if  they  did  it  badly."  The 
great  unconscious  underlying  prin- 
ciple that  the  country  school  was 
demonstrating  was  that  * 'wherever 
any  pupil  had  a  point  of  individu- 
ality to  work  upon,  some  taste  or 
some  talent,  there  the  teacher  found 
his  opportunity."  The  close  per- 
sonality of  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil  gave  a  power  to 
the  teaching  which  no  mechanical 
system  could  ever  attain.  '*It  was 
the  method  which  the  experience  of 
the  world,  from  Socrates  down,  has 


shown  to  be  the  only  effective  one,  — 
the  method  of  direct  impact  of  one 
mind  on  another.  ^  And  much  more 
of  the  same  kind. 

Then  there  came  a  change. 
'  'There  arose  a  being  whose  shadow 
has  since  darkened  all  the  land,  the 
'educator.*  To  be  simply  a  teacher 
was  no  longer  enough;  we  roust 
have  'educators,'  and  that  quickly. 
*  *  *  So  for  a  generation  we 
have  had  the  graded  school  in  all  its 
beautiful  symmetry,  and  what  is  the 
result?  Our  community  wakes  up 
suddenly  to  the  conviction  that  the 
youth  of  to-day,  the  product  of  the 
educational  mill,  is  not  better  than 
his  father's." 

And  now  the  reaction  has  set  in. 
The  recommendations  of  conven- 
tions and  committees  (See  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten)  for  remedy- 
ing the  educational  ills  which  afflict  us 
"are  all  in  the  line  of  a  return  to  the 
methods  of  the  country  school." 

The  present  writer  attended  the 
'•old-fashioned  country  school"  in 
the  old-time  log  school  house,  with 
its  slab  benches,  and  he  taught  sev- 
eral years  in  these  same  "district 
schools,"  and  he  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  them  later.  But, 
meanwhile,  what  do  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly  say  about  the  prospect 
of  returning  to  the  methods  of  the 
old-fashioned  country  school? 


Caleb  S.  Bragg. 

This  well  known  school  book  pub- 
lisher died  March  8,  in  a  sleeping 
car,  near  Altoona,    en   route  from 
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New  York  to  Cincinnati.  As  man- 
aging director  of  the  American 
Book  Company,  he  removed  his  of- 
fice from  Cincinnati  to  New  York 
last  autumn,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  making  a  business  trip  to 
Cincinnati,  where  his  family  still  re- 
sided. He  left  New  York,  in  usual 
health,  in  company  with  his  son,  C. 
C.  Bragg,  and  the  latter's  wife.  He 
was  roused  from  sleep  about  3 
o'clock  by  violent  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  his  spirit  took  its  flight. 

Born  in  Maine  in  1823,  Mr. 
Bragg  came  to  Ohio,  while  yet  a 
young  man,  and  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. About  1849,  ^^  taught  in  the 
village  of  Middlebury,  now  a  part  of 
Akron.  Not  long  after,  he  became 
the  introduction  agent  of  W.  B. 
Smith  &  Co.,  the  Cincinnati  pub- 
lishers, and  he  soon  became  known 
all  over  the  State  for  his  energy,  en- 
terprise and  business  ability.  He 
afterwards  represented  other  pub- 
lishing houses,  and  was  long  known 
as  a  leader  among  school  book  men. 
He  conducted  many  a  successful 
campaign  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bragg  acted  as  an  instructor 
in  some  of  the  earlier  institutes  of  the 
State.  The  writer's  first  meeting 
'with  him  was  at  an  institute  at 
Xenia  in  1853,  where  he  gave  in- 
struction in  reading  and  orthogra- 
phy. For  ten  /years  or  more  prior 
to  187 1,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Ingham  &  Bragg,  booksell- 
ers, Cleveland.  He  also  at  the  same 
time  represented  the  New  York  pub- 


lishing house  o^  Charles  Scribner  & 
Sons,  and  introduced  very  exten- 
sively throughout  the  State  Guyot's 
geographies  and  wall  maps. 

It  was  in  Cleveland  that  the 
writer  came  to  know  Mr.  Bragg  and 
his  family  intimately,  his  two  sons 
attending  for  several  years  the 
school  of  which  the  writer  was  then 
principal. 

In  1 87 1,  he  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati to  become  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  success- 
ors to  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  and 
afterwards  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.  It  was  here  that  he  won  his 
greatest  distinction.  His  rare  good 
judgment  and  indomitable  energy 
contributed  largely  toward  making 
the  establishment  one   of   the  best 

known  and  most  influential  publish- 

• 

ing  houses  in  the  country.  When 
in  1890  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany was  formed,  Mr.  Bragg  was 
made  manager  of  the  western  depart- 
ment, and  in  1893  he  was  called  to 
New  York  as  general  manager. 

We  wish  to  bear  testimony,  from 
personal  knowledge,  to  Mr.  Bragg's 
many  excellent  traits.  He  was 
open-hearted  and  generous,  ready  to 
help  the  needy  and  every  good 
cause,  giving  freely  for  the  support 
of  church  and  Sunday-school,  schools 
and  colleges.  He  was  very  com- 
panionable, fond  of  the  society  of 
friends,  and  sympathizing  and  help- 
ful in  many  ways  in  trouble  of  any 
kind.  His  whole  life  was  char- 
acterized by  good  nature  and  lit  up 
by  a  play  of  humor. 
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and,  he  was  an  elder  in 
:rian  Church  of  which 
mber,  and  superintend- 
Sunday  school,  and   he 

in  the  church  to  which 

at   Cincinnati   at   the 

eath.      He  was  also  for 

one  of  the  trustees  of 
versfly. 

I)is  younger  son,  C.  C. 
two  grandchildren  sur- 
lis  elder  son,  Charles 
ig   died   about   a   year 

has  been  estimated  at 


3reat  Book. 

rthy    event    in     educa- 

is  the  appearance  of 
d  Wagnalls  Standard 
if  the  Knglish  language, 
nown  for  a  good  while 
force  of  editors  and 
'ere  engaged  in  the 
-ii  such  a  work.  The 
extending  through  the 
low  before  us.  The 
le  is  expected  by  June 
will  also  be  issued  in 

Some  notion  of  the 
f  the  work  and  the 
wth  of  the  Knglish  lan- 
e  gained  from  the  fol- 
ent  of  the  number  of 
1  of  the  leading  dic- 
knson,  45iOOo;  ^tor- 
\\  Worcester,  105,000; 
000;  Cen t II r)\ 2 2 ^,OQo; 
■arly  300,000. 
:  expected  that   in  this 


age  of  great  dictionaries  a  new  can- 
didate for  popular  favor  would  pos- 
sess great  merit,  and  this  expecta- 
tion has  been  fully  met.  In  its 
preparation,  more  than  two  hundred 
experts  have  labored  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  and  it  is  a  proud 
monument  to  American  scholarship 
and  American  enterprise.  T/it  Scots- 
man,  of  Edinburgh,  says  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  American  enterprise 
would  do  its"level  best"  to  produce 
the  greatest;  and  it  has  undoubtedly 
succeeded.  In  completeness,  ar- 
rangement, exactness  and  fullness 
of  definition,  spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion, etymology,  illustrations,  quo- 
tations, typography, paper  and  bind- 
ing,the  Standard  Dictionary  is  most 
admirable. 

The  single  volume  edition  ranges 
in  price  from  tn  to  <i8,  according 
to  style  of  binding;  the  two-volume 
edition,  from  815  to  Jzi.  Teachers 
can  now  have  the  best  at  a  price 
within  their  means. 

Among  the  more  prominent  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  work  may 
be  named  its  treatment  of  synonyms, 
anil  antonyms;  its  richness  and 
abundance  of  illustrations,—  coin, 
gem,  and  gallop,  for  example,  have 
each  a  full  page  of  illustrations, 
while _^ri^  and  decorations  have  each 
two  pages;  the  appendix,  having 
grouped  under  one  alphabetical  or- 
der, biographic,  geographical,  and 
historical  names  and  names  in  fic- 
tion, mythology,  etc.;  and  a  note- 
worthy feature  is  a  system  of  group- 
ing   by    which    a    vast     amount    of 
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information  is  given  under  a  single 
title.  For  examples,  under  apple 
are  given  the  names,  qualities,  and 
habitat  of  over  joo  varieties,  and 
onder  the  word  fire  arc  given  200 
derivatives  and  compuunds  of  the 
word,  and  phrases  and  expressions 

ataining  it. 

The  work  is  sold  by  subscription 

■ough  agents. 


State  Certificates 
The  Ohio  State  Board  of  School 
aminers  issues  the  following  cir- 
lar  of  information  to  persor.s  de- 
ing  to  become  applicants  for  State 
rtificatesi 
rhe  Board  will  hold  two  meetings 

examination  in  1894.  The  first 
1  be  held  in  Columbus,  on 
esday,  July  3d,  beginning  at 
,0  A.  M.,  and  continuing  July 
L     and    5th.       The    second    will 

held  in  Columbus,  on  Wednes- 
f,  December  i6th,  beginning  at 
o  A.  M.,  and   continuing  Decem- 

■  27th  and  iSth. 

Jnder  the  law,  the  Board  can  is- 

■  none  but  Life  Certificates.  For 
present  the  Board  will  issue  but 

ee  grades  of  certificates,  viz. 
mmon  School,  High  School  and 
!cial  Certificates. 
ipplicants  for  Common  School 
rtificates  will-be  examined  in  Or- 
igraphy,  Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
tic,  Algebra,  Geography,  Knglish 
iqimar  and  Composition,  History 
the  United  States,  General  His- 
y,  English  Literature,  Physiology 
i  Hygiene,  Physics,  Theory    and 


Practice  of  Teaching.and  such  -other 
branches,  if  any,  as  they  may  elect. 

Applicants  for  High  School  Cer- 
tificates, in  addition  to  the  above- 
named  branches,  will  be  examined 
in  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Psychology  and  its  appli- 
cations to  teaching,  Latin,  and  three 
branches  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Geology,  Astronomy,  Trigonometry 
and  its  applications.  Logic,  Greek, 
German  and  Political  Economy. 

Applicants  for  Special  Certificates 
will  be  examined  in  Special 
Branches. 

The  standard  for  both  classes  of 
certificates  is  as  follows:  Minimum 
grade  for  a  Common  School  Certifi- 
cate 60;  average  grade  80;  mini- 
mum grade  for  branches  required 
on  a  High  School  but  not  on  a 
Common  School  Certificate,  80. 

All  applicants  for  Certificates  of 
cither  gride  must  file  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board,  at  least  thirty  dayi\>t- 
fore  the  date  of  examination,  two 
satisfactory  testimonials  that  they 
have  had  at  least  fifty  months'  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching. 
These  testimonials  should  be  from 
educators  well  known  to  the  Board. 

The  holder  of  a  Common  School 
Certificate  may  receive  a  High 
School  Certificate  by  passing  exam- 
ination,at  one  meeting  of  the  Board, 
in  all  the  additional  branches,  as 
above  stated,  and  furnishing  satis- 
factory evidence  of  continued  suc- 
cess in  teaching. 

No   branch   will   be   added  to   a 
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Comlnon  School  Certificate  after  the 
date  of  its  issue;  but,  when  issued, 
such  certificate  shall  name  the  ad- 
ditional branches,  if  any,  upon 
which  the  applicant  has  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination. 

Eminent  attainments  in  any  par- 
ticular line  of  study  will  receive  due 
consideration  in  determining  an  ap- 
plicant's qualifications. 

As  an  essential  condition  of  grant- 
ing a  certificate  of  either  grade,  the 
Board  will  require  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  had  marked  success  as 
a  teacher,  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching. 

Rach  applicant  for  a  certificate 
shall  pay  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
a  fee  of  five  dollars;  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board  shall  pay  to  the  State 
Treasurer  all  fees  received. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hoard, 

Lewis  D.  Bonebhake, 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


O.  T.  R.  C. 

Columbus,  0„  Mar.  19,  1894. 

Dear  EorTOR: — Since  making  my 
last  report  (Jan.  15,  1894)  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  have  been  received 
in  payment  of  memberships  in  the 
0.  T.  R.   C. : 

AlmaH,  JoiG«,SamerTlllK.  BullerCo S      SS 

E.lLJeflrles.Mlcldletown,  Butler  Co 100 

L.B.PattBraoQ.CarrolltOQ,  Carroll  Co....      7  SS 

0.  M,  Patton.Hoscon.  Clermont  Co 1  75 

Elmer  Be«l«,  FesDHin,  ParetM  Co Sfi 

G.  A.  Hubbflll.  Yellow  Sprlngii,  Gresne  Co .    12  00 

S.T.  Dial,  Lockland.  Hamilton  Co 3  60 

J.  H.  Locke.  WlDton  Plaee,  UiuiUlionCo...      e  76 

F.  P.  AUtti,  Vorut.  BardlD  Co 4$0 

W.  3.  Jooei.WMt  Llbertr,  Logan  Co 3  (0 


F.  H.  Flank,  Wadinoctti.  Ue<UDaCo 3  00 

8.  Cottarnian,  Rocktord,  Mercfl  Co 9  60 

A.  B.  Nenton,  DexMr  CIl; .  Noble  Co IV 

C.L.  Williams.  New  StraltsTUle.Perrr  Co.  G  BO 
Carrie  A.  Beacb.  New  Holland.  FIckawBT 

Co..  (Pupll'p  Coarse.) W 

LlzzleOTermnn.  Waierlr,  PlkeCo ■  It 

K.  J.  Gtean.Sbelby,  RlcblandCo    3  76 

Datar  L.Sbeppard,  Cblllleothe,  Boss  Co...  C  06 

J.  Caeemaon,  RepubUo,  Seneca  Co. 5  OD 

LeeR.Kolgbl,  Akron,  Suminli  Co 14  K 

R.P.  Clark  Cortland, Tratnball Co <  23 

C.  L,  Cronebangh.  Fort  WashlngttHi,  Toa- 

corawas  Co 9  76 

Cbatlea  Hsapert  tor  Toscatanaa  Co.  (1992 

andltnS) 2  60 

W.  B.  Sldebottom,  Ullford  Center.  Union 

Co 2a 

Jamtw  D.  Dnvls.SoatU  Lebanon,  Warren 

Co 940 

F.  W.  wenner.  Upper  iMnduskr.  Wrandot 

Co 400 

Total $116  08 

Formntlj  reported 1G3BS 

Grand  tolalj 1279  7S 

Very  respectfully, 

0.  T.  COKSON, 

Acting  Sec'y  of  O.  T.  R.  C. 

Field  Notes. 

— Supt.  B.  T.  Jones  continues  his 
school  notes  in  the  Bellaire  Tribune 
each  week. 

—Prof.  John  M.  Ellis,  of  Obcrlin 
College,  died  at  Chicago,  March  19, 
reluming  from  the  West,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  health. 

— D.  R.  Pralt,  for  some  years  past 
in  Kentucky,  has  returned  to  Ohio, 
his  first  love,  and  is  now  principal 
of  the  Portsmouth  High  School. 

—  Thf  Dftttiisi>n  Paragraph,  ed- 
ited by  our  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
W.  A.  Piltinger,  has  a  '  'school 
column,"  well  filled  with  the  news 
of  the  schools  an<l  the  work  done  in 
ihem.  The  new  superintendent, Mr. 
J.  V.  McMillen,  and  the   new   high 
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school  teacher,   Mr.   W.    A.  Castle, 
are  both  said  to  be  starting  well. 

—  The  report  of  the  Tiffin  public 
-schools  is  a  fine  looking  document. 
Supt  J.  H.  Snyder's  Report  shows 
a  healthy  growth  of  the  schools. 

— The  school  examiners  for  Bel- 
mont county  held  eighteen  meetings 
last  year,  examined  468  applicants, 
anil  drew  from  the  county  treasury 
for  services  i6i8. 

— D.  T.  Ames  Co.,  New  York, 
make  diplomas,  certificates,  etc., 
which  are  unexcelled  in  beauty  and 
excellence.  See  what  they  say  in 
our  advertising  department. 

— Commencement  exercises  were 
held  at  Wren,  Van  Wert  county, 
March  16,— five  graduates.  M.  C. 
Frysinger,  superintendent.  An  ad- 
dress to  the  class  was  delivered  by 
Supt.  W.  T.  Bushman,  of  Van  Wert, 
—Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  President  of 
the  Colorado  Slate  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Fort  Collins,  lias  been  much 
in  demand  the  past  winter  as  a  pub- 
lic lecturer,  having  had  an  engage- 
ment in  some  part  of  his  state  nearly 
every  week, 

—An  investigation  has  recently 
been  held  in  Huron  county,  under 
direction  of  Commissioner  Corson, 
of  a  charge  of  misappropriation  of 
public  school  funds.  The  account- 
ant employed  to  make  the  investi- 
gation finds  that  the  sum  of  ?7Jo 
has  been  illegally  paid  to  the  teacher 
of  a  parochial  school  in  which 
<^atholic  text-books  were  used  and 
the   Roman   Catholic    religion   was 


taught.  All  the  pupils  in  the  school 
district  are  children  of  Catholic 
parents. 

— Lon  C.  Walker,  late  of  Darke 
county,  Ohio,  is  now  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the 
Normal  University  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

^Rev.  L.  P.  Hodgeman,  for  a 
number  of  years  an  Ohio  teacher, 
has  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  be- 
come the  settled  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational   Church   at  Albion,  Pa. 

—Supt.  T.  S.  Lowdcn,  of  Green- 
ville, Pa.,  has  already  been  re- 
elected for  next  year.  One  hundred 
dollars  was  added  to  his  salary. 
This  is  a  high  compliment  in  these 
hard  times. 

— Leron  Henry,  a  former  pupil 
of  the  Akron  High  School,  has  been 
for  some  time  in  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Telluride,  Col.  He  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  11250,  and  enjoys 
the  healthful  climate  and  beautiful 
scenery  of  Colorado. 

— .\t  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
Clermont  county  at  Bethel,  Feb.  17, 
the  Workman  Law  was  ably  de- 
fended by  Supt.  C.eo.  B.  Bolen- 
baugh,  of  New  Richmond,  main- 
taining that  the  country  schools 
have  not  kept  pace  with  those  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  mainly  for  want  of 
proper  organization  and  supervision. 
With  the  Workman  Law  properly 
carried  out,  there  would  result  more 
effective  organisation,  course  of 
study,  inspection  of  teachers'  work, 
and,  eventually,  township  high 
schools.     The    vital    point    in    the 
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operation  of  the  law  is  the  selection 
of  directors.  The  Association  en- 
dorsed their  sentiments  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

— W.  H.  Grady  will  close  his 
year's  work  at  Wheelersburg,  June 
I,  and  he  expects  to  conduct  a  se- 
lect school  for  a  term  of  eight 
weeks  beginning  June  4. 

— J-  ^'  Jones,  of  Kinderhook, 
Pickaway  county,  writes  that  he  ex- 
pects to  retire  from  teaching  at  the 
expiration  of  his  present  engage- 
ment, having  been  in  the  * 'harness" 
for  forty-five  years. 

— Supt.Thomas  H.  Battan.Thorn- 
viHe,  Perry  Co.,  Ohio,  died  of  con- 
sumption, P'eb.  25.  He  had  been 
connected  with  the  Thornville 
schools,  as  teacher  and  superintend- 
ent, for  twelve  years,  and  was  held 
in  high  estimation.  R.  K.  Alspach 
is  his  successor. 

— The  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Eastern  Ohio  Round  Table  met  at 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  March  15,  16,  and 
1 7.  We  have  no  post  mortem  report 
but  the  program  indicates  a  profita- 
ble time.  ''Vertical  Writing"  and 
the  ''Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten"  are  some  of  the  fresher  topics. 

— Champaign  County:  —  Round 
Table  Meeting,  March  3,  at  10  a.  m. 
Topics:  Our  Next  Examinations 
Under  the  Boxwell  Law;  Neglected 
Studies  in  (Country  Schools;  How 
Extend  Supervision?  Afternoon: 
School  Discipline,  by  Prof.  J.  H. 
Williams;  Money  Value  of  an  Edu- 
cation,   by   Supt.    N.    H.    Chaney, 


Washington  C.  H.;  My  Visit  to  Pa- 
los,  by  Hon.  C.  T.  Jamieson.  These 
meetings  are  said  to  be  increasing 
in  interest. 

— The  latest  indications  are  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  will  be  held  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Duluth  had 
been  chosen  conditionally,  but  the 
failure  of  negotiations  with  railroads 
has  made  a  change  of  place  de- 
sirable. 

— Secretary  M.  E.  Hard,  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Association,  writes  that  the  program 
for  the  June  meeting  at  Delaware  is 
nearly  ready  for  the  printer.  The 
Committee  has  secured  a  rate  of  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip  on  all  rail- 
roads leading  to  Delaware,  and  the 
indications  point  to  a  large  meeting. 

— A  formidable  rival  of  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company  is  in  the  field. 
The  Werner  Company,  of  Chicago, 
with  factory  at  Akron,  Ohio,  capi- 
talized at  13,500,000,  has  purchased 
the  entire  school  book  department 
of  the  Columbian  Book  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Porter  &  Coates,  Phila- 
delphia, and  another  establishment 
not  named,  and  will  at  once  engage 
largely  in  the  publication  of  school 
and  college  text-books.  The  Werner 
Company's  factory  at  Akron  is  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  and  is  fully 
equipped  in  all  the  departments  of 
printing,  binding,  engraving,  litho- 
graphing, etc.  Paul  E.  Werner,  the 
head  of  the  concern,  resides  at  Ak- 
ron, and   is  a  man  of  great  energy 
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and  business  ability.  If  his  expec- 
tations are  realized,  there  will  be  a 
revolution  in  the  school  book  busi- 
ness. 

— A  meeting  of  teachers  and  di- 
rectors was  held  at  Celina,  March 
i6  Improvement      of      Country 

Schools,  Tenure  of  Office,  Vaca- 
tions, Tuition  of  Township  Gradu- 
ates, The  Township  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, are  some  of  the  topics 
considered.  John  C.  Ridge,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Supt.  C,  L.  Van 
Ciere,  of  Troy,  had  each  a  place  on 
the  program. 

— The  season  for  diplomas  is  at 
hand.  We  have  before  us  some 
beautiful  samples,  for  high  schools, 
grammar  schools,  and  schools  of 
any  grade,  printed  on  Japanese 
vellum,  artificial  parchment,  or 
genuine  parchment.  They  may 
be  obtained  from  C.  L.  Rick- 
etts,  whose  advertisement  see  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

—The  Tri-Counly  (Wayne,  Ash- 
land, and  Medina)  Institute  at 
AVooster,  March  g  and  lo,  was  well 
attended,  and  the  occasion  was  one 
of  interest  and  profit.  Commis- 
sioner Corson,  Supl's  Draper,  of 
Cleveland,  Bonebrake,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, and  Knott,  of  Mansfield,  and 
the  writer,  were  there  from  abroad. 
A  good  deal  of  local  interest  cen- 
ered  in  an  oratorical  contest  held 
Friday  evening.  This  was  followed 
by  an  escellent  address  by  Sopt. 
Oraper,  of  Cleveland. 

The  chief  features  of  Saturday's 
■ssion  were  an  address  of  welcome 


by  Dr:  Blackburn,  of  Wooster,  to 
which  Supt.  Thomas,  of  Ashland, 
made  a  characteristic  response,  an 
admirable  paper  on  "Better  Morals 
in  Our  Public  Schools,"  by  Supt.  L. 
D.  Bonebrake,  "The  Teacher's  Real 
Subject  of  Study,"  by  Supt.  Chas. 
Haupert,  of  Wooster,  "Some  Things 
Which  a  Pupil  Has  a  Right  to  Ex- 
pect of  a  Teacher,"  by  Commis- 
sioner Corson,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

— A  session  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  Round  Table  was  held  at 
Findlay,  March  z  and  3,  opening  at 
4  o'clock  p.  M.  Friday,  and  contin- 
uing through  Saturday.  The  time 
was  taken  with  informal  discussions 
of  sundry  topics.  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  Pres., 
J.  W.Zeller;  5<-<-.,Miss  M.  J.Healey; 
Ex.  Com.,  E.  J.  Shivcs,  Estelle  A. 
Sharpe,  J.  J.  Bliss.  The  next  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  at  Sandusky,  in 
October  next. 

— An  enthusiastic  teachers'  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Gratiot,  Licking 
county,  on  Saturday,  March  3. 
Among  the  good  speakers  present 
wer^  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  and  J.  L. 
Graham,  of  New  Concord,  Mr. 
Corson  gave,  in  his  usual  pleasing 
and  earnest  style,  some  very  sound 
and  excellent  advice  to  teachers  and 
parents.  Prof.  Graham  followed  in 
a  very  entertaining  and  instructive 
talk  on  literature.  He  is  one  of 
Muskingum  county's  most  wide 
awake  and  energetic  teachers.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  many  more 
such  meetings.  E.  N.  R. 
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— The  teachers  of  Scioto  county 
held  a  meeting  at  Sciotoville,  Feb. 
17,  ^ith  program  as  follows:  The 
Boxwell  Law,  John  Warren;  U.  S. 
History,  Rev.  Thomas  Pedan;  Uni- 
form Wages,  Rosa  Tracy;  English 
Grammar,  D.  P.  Pratt;  Primary 
Geography,  Geo.  L.  Bricker;  Re- 
ligious Instruction,  J.  S.  T.  Lavin- 
der;  Literature,  D.  H.  Wade;  Sub- 
ject Matter  as  Means  of  Discipline, 
A.  J.  Kellogg;  and  What  Shall  I  Do 
Next?  W.  O.  Campbell. 

— Supt.  F.  S.  Alley,  of  Ripley, 
conducts,  each  week,  a  column  in 
the  Ripley  Bee,  which  affords  him 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  saying  a 
go6d  many  things  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  and  the  schools. 
The  people  are  thus  kept  informed 
concerning  the  work  and  the  needs 
of  the  schools,  and  a  closer  bond  of 
sympathy  exists  between  parents 
and  teachers.  The  plan  is  worthy 
of  imitation.  We  understand  that 
the  schools  of  Ripley  are  running 
smoothly  and  successfully. 

— Capt.  F.  G.  Steele,  teacher  of 
writing  and  drawing  in  the  schools 
of  Newark  and  Xenia,  has  been  at 
work  for  some  months  on  a  new 
teachers'  organization  called  the 
Teachers'  Arcanum.  It  is  designed 
to  be  a  thorough  business  organiza- 
tion through  which  the  teachers  of 
the  State  may  act  as  a  unit  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  plan  is  to  organize  a 
Council  in  each  county — one  repre- 
sentative from  each  local  Council  to 


form  the  Grand  Council  of  the  State. 
Garfield  Council  No.  i,  at  Newark, 
has  forty  members,  with  Capt. 
Steele  as  president. 

— Our  good  friend,  Supt.  G.  W. 
Walker,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  who  was 
wont  in  other  days  to  go  in  and  out 
before  us  and  among  us  in  Ohio, 
seems  to  be  keeping  up  his  end  in 
Michigan.  A  local  paper  claims* 
that  even  Detroit  yields  the  palm  to 
Adrian  schools  in  some  departments, 
and  the  other  large  cities  of  Mich- 
igan look  up  to  Adrian.  That  is 
just  what  Ohio  expects  of  her  school- 
masters when  they  go  abroad. 

— Sandusky  county  teachers  were 
in    session   at   Fremont,  March    17. 
Miss   Culbert,  with   a  class,  showed 
What  to  Do  in  an  Emergency;  J.  D. 
Kiefer    read    a  paper   on  Teaching 
Current  Events;  an  address  by  Prin. 
C.    S.     Coler,     of    Sandusky;    The 
Laws  of  the  School-Room,  by  Supt. 
Rank;  Readings,  by  John  C.  Ridge; 
County  Supervision,by  Alfred  Book- 
myer;  The  Reading  Circle,   led   by 
Mr.    Morgan;    Address   by    Wesley 
Overmyer.      W.  A.    Gossard,  Pres. ; 
Estella  A.  Sharp,  Sec. 

— The  first  tri-county  meeting  of 
Trumbull,  Mahoning  and  Colum- 
biana counties  was  held  in  Niles, 
March  9  and  10.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  was  overflowing  with  teach- 
ers of  the  three  counties  and  citi- 
zens of  Niles. 

Supt.  Roller's  address  of  greeting 
and  welcome  was  appropriately  re- 
sponded   to   by   Supt.    Hard.     The 


on   Friday  evening  was  de- 
jy  Supt.  F.  Treudlcy.     His 

The  Modern  Spirit  of  Edu- 
was  treated  in  a  scholarly 
Full  of  the  true  spirit,  it 
every  teacher  with  a  kin- 
rit,  which  manifested  itself 
amest  discussion  that  fol- 
ic address. 

;sston  Saturday  morning  be- 
I  an  address  by  Supt.  Van 
of  New  Lisbon,  on  the 
School  Question, —  Where 
'  The  address  was  a  forci- 
neation  of  the  progress  in 
>lic  schools  during  the  last 
ive  years. 

leral  discussion  of  the  Ad- 
•  and  Disadvantages  of  a 
of  Study  in  Lower  Grades 
ned  by  Supt.  Altdoerffcr. 
)ixon,  of  Girard,  spoke  in 
riioon  on  the  Plan  of  the 
The  address  was  an  ear- 
1  for  the  reading  of  the  litera- 
ihe  masters. 

nimated  discussions  that  fol- 
le  presentation  of  the  vari- 
bjecls  were  profitable  and 
joyed  by  all  present.  The 
hool  choir  rendered  choice 
IS  which,  interspersed  with 
es,  ducts  and  solos,  gave  a 
nd  life  to  the  occasion, 
utions  endorsing  the  Work- 
iw.  State  Normal  Schools, 
Free  Text-Book  Bill,  were 
jusly  adopted, 
sion  was  made  for  holding  a 

next  year.  E.  F.  M. 


— Miss  Mary  A.  Strong,  sister  of 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  American  Sec- 
retary of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
died  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  March  i8, 
from  injuries  received  ten  days  be- 
fore at  a  railroad  crossing.  She 
and  a  lady  friend  were  overtaken  by 
a  train  as  they  were  driving  across 
the  track,  the  horse  being  instantly 
killed.  The  other  lady  escaped 
with  slight  injuries. 

Miss  Strong  taught  for  a  good 
many  years  in  the  Akron  High 
School,  tinder  the  superintendence 
of  the  writer.  She  was  a  woman  of 
unusually  strong  character,  accurate 
scholarship,  and  high  aims  and  pur- 
poses. As  a  teacher  she  was  faith- 
ful and  successful.  She  was  also 
active  in  church  and  Sunday-school 
work.  Her  friends  and  associates 
will  always  remember  her  as  one  of 
earth's  purest  and  best.  Her  last 
years  were  spent  in  teaching  the 
colored  people.  Her  remains  were 
interred  at  Hudson,  O. 

The  following  tribute,  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Miss  Maria 
Parsons,  now  of  Washington 
City,  who  was  principal  of 
the  Akron  High  School  when  Miss 
Strong  was  connected  with  it,  was 
received  after  the  foregoing  was 
written: 

"I  admired  and  honored  Miss 
Strong  for  her  mental  power.  She 
was  a  bom  student,  a  lover  of  truth; 
she  was  eager  to  push  on,  to  know 
more,  to  grow. 

*<As  you  watched  heryou  could  see 
her  gain;  you  marked  with   surprise 
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the  development,  the  advance.  She 
scorned  to  Stand  still. 

"If  at  the  last  she  was  obliged  to 
join  those  "who  also  serve  though 
they  only  stand  and  wait,"  it  was  a 
service  of  action  through  all  the 
years  of  her  busy  life. 

"I  see  her  as  she  moved  about  the 
school  room, along  the  street, — alert, 
rapid,  onward.  Such  were  her  in- 
tellectual activities. 

"How  she  reverenced  work, but  it 
must  be  God's  work;  how  she  loved 
truth,  —  God's  free,  large,  beautiful 
truth.  There  was  Puritan  blood  in 
her  veins — one  sometimes  felt  that 
she  was  insistent,  aggressive,  un- 
compromising. 

"But  it  is  good  to  find  amongst 
one's  daily  companions  a  soul  akin 
to  prophets,  saints,  and  martyrs. 

"Those  who  knew  Miss  Strong  did, 
through  her  example,  for  her  sake, 
think  better  of  all  daughters  and  sis- 
ters, all  friends,  all  teachers,  all 
women, 

"I  recall  with  deep  affection  the 
dear  old  days  in  the  Akron  High 
School.  You  were  a  part  of  them; 
and  she  was  a  part — so  conscien- 
tious, honorable,  upward-striving. 
I  shall  remember  her  with  love  and 


Books. 

Symbolii  Education:  A  Com- 
mentary on  Froebel's" Mother  Play," 
by  Susan  K.  Blow,  is  No.  26  of  the 
"International  Education  Series," 
edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  and 
published   by   D.    Appleton  &   Co. 


It  is  a  book  for  Kindergartners.  Pro- 
testing against  all  forms  of  fetich- 
isra,  and  especially  the  form  of 
fetich-worship  peculiar  Co  the  kin- 
dergarten,which  consists  in  attribut- 
ing a  magic  power  to  Froebel's 
gifts  and  games,  the  author  exalts 
Froebel's  ideals  and  pleads  for  a 
deeper  devotion  and  clearer  insight. 
Rousseau  cleared  away  the  rubbish 
of  centuries  from  the  educational 
field,  and  prepared  it  for  the  new 
plowing  and  sowing  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel.  .\re  we  now  in  the 
beginning  of  the  harvesi? 

A  Brave  Baby  and  Other  Stories, 
by  Sarah  E.  Wiltse,  is  a  choice  col- 
lection, nearly  thirty  in  number,two 
of  them  in  several  parts,  suitable  for 
school  and  home.  The  moral  tone 
is  excellent.  Teachers  in  the  habit 
of  reading  to  their  pupils  will  find 
this  collection  excellent.  The  young- 
est pupils  would  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  most  of  them,  and  the 
oldest  would  hear  them  with  inter- 
est and  profit.  Published  by  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

Composition  and  Criticism.  A 
Manual  for  the  Aid  of  Teachers  and 
Pupils  in  Essay  Work.  By  Supt.  A. 
W.  Emerson.  Published  by  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    40  cents. 

Pupils'  Guide  and  Teachefs'  As- 
sistant would  be  an  appropriate  title 
for  this  excellent  little  book.  It 
consists  of  rules  or  simple  direc- 
tions as  to  form, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, force  precision,  perspicuity, 
etc.,  specimen  outlines,  sample  es- 
say, and  1,000  graded  subjects.     A  ' 
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I  in  An  Exdminalion  Manuaiin  Plant 

the      Geometry.       By    G.    A.    Wentworth 
itly      and  G.  A.  Hill.      Ginn  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, Boston. 
\eir  Besides  a  series  of  graded  test  pa- 

ent  pers,  designed  not  only  as  tests,  but 
llcl-  as  means  of  developing  the  power 
ac-  of  logical  thought,  there  is  instruc- 
ts, tion  as  to  method  of  handling  orig- 
;rs,  inal  theorems  and  problems. 
'o-  The  Contemporary  French  Writers 

ent  consists  of  selections  from  the 
ons  French  Writers  of  the  second  part  of 
ind  the  igth  century,  with  literary  no- 
-•■s-  tices,  and  historical,  geographical, 
etymological,  grammatical,  and  ex- 
"0'  planatory  notes  by  Mademoiselle 
""■  Rosine  Melle,  designed  for  English 
A-  students  of  French.  Published  by 
'gli      Ginn.&  Co.,  Boston. 

Congressional  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary   Pratt  ice.      Deduced    from 
^"^      the  Rules  and  Rulings  of  the  Con- 
gress  of  the   United  States.     By  J. 
^""      Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,     Columbian     Univer- 
*°°      sity.      Syracuse,  N.  Y. :   C.  W,  Bar- 
^        deen,  publisher.     Price  5c  cents. 


Magazines 

A  notable  feature  of  the  April 
Century  is  a  story  by  Kliza- 
beth  Stuart  Phelps,  entitled  "The 
Supply  at  Saint  Agatha's,"  which  is 
likely  to  attract  the  same  sort  of  at- 
tention and  interest  as  were  awak- 
ened by  "The  Gates  Ajar."  The 
fiction  in  the  number  includes  also 
the  third  part  of  "Cceur  d'Alene," 
Mrs.  Foote's  story  of  Western  min- 
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ing  life,  and  the  fifth  instalment  of 
Mark  Twain's  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson," 
the  former  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions by  Mrs.  Foote,  and  the  latter 
by  a  striking  full-page  drawing  by 
Louis  Loeb.  The  detective  work  in 
Mr.Clemens's  story  is  further  devel- 
oped, the  twins  begin  to  lose  caste, 
and  there  is  a  dramatic  incident  in 
the  life  of  Roxy,  caused  by  the  per- 
fidy of  her  son. 

The  April  number  of  St,  Nicholas 
rings  down  the  curtain  upon  **Tom 
Sawyer,"  by  Mark  Twain,  and 
**Toinette's  Philip,"  by  Mrs.  Jami- 
son. This  would  be  sorrowful  in- 
telligence to  the  magazine's*  young 
admirers,  were  it  not  the  rule  for 
them  to  say,  like  the  courtiers  of 
old,  *«The  old  Serial  is  finished. 
Long  live  the  new  Serial," 

In  the  present  number,  without 
waiting  for  the  few  last  words  of  its 
predecessors,  we  see  begun  the 
reign  of  the  new  serial,  ''Jack  Bal- 
lister's  fortunes,"  by  Howard  Pyle, 
with  his  own   exquisite  illustrating. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Pyle  will 
tell  the  absorbingly  interesting  story 
of  a  boy's  experiences  among  the 
pirates  of  the  last  century.  The 
opening  chapter  seems  to  promise 
the  exportation  of  the  young  hero. 

The  April  number  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  goes  to  find  its  usual  wel- 
come in  thousands  of  homes,  and  to 
return  in  good  conferred  the  kindly 
greetings  that  hail  its  appearance. 

The  North  American  Review  for 
April  has  a  story  by  Mark  Twain,  an 


unusual  thing  for  the  old  North 
American,  or  rather,  it  is  Mark 
Twain's  private  history  of  a  .story, 
the  ''Jumping  Frog"  story.  It  has 
also  its  usual  complement  of  brainy 
articles  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  —  Tariff  Reform,  Navigation 
Laws,  Immigration,  The  Republican 
Outlook,  New  Parties  in  Parliament, 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Vati- 
can Council,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by. 
Lloyd  Bryce.  Published  at  No.  3 
East  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 

The  Arena  \i2A  been  permanently 
enlarged  to  144  pages  each  month, 
and  contains  vigorous  discussions  of 
living  topics.     The  March  number 
contained  a  strong  paper  by  Arnold  * 
H.  Heinemann,  on  Manual  Training- 
in  its  broader  meaning  of  education  . 
by  or  through  the  hand;  also  a  pa- 
per by  Dr.  Sydney  Harrington  Elliot 
on  Prenatal  Culture. 

The  Cosmopolitany  at  the  very  low 
price  of  J  1.50,  is  scarcely  a  whit  be- 
hind the  best.  It  contains  a  good 
variety  of  well  written  articles,  and 
is  profusely  and  finely  illustrated. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  reviews 
each  month  the  world's  progress,  re- 
cords current  events,  discusses  the 
great  questions  of  the  day,  gives  a 
resume  of  leading  articles  in  the 
principal  magazines  of  the  world 
for  the  month  preceding,  and  pre- 
sents a  table  of  contents  of  all  the 
reviews  and  magazines.  Another 
feature  is  its  monthly  review  of  new 
books.  In  extent  and  variety  of 
matter  it  is  almost  bewildering. 
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THE  NATIONAL  TEACHER. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT.      VII. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


tJot  the  easiest,  nor  the  least  impOr- 
it  part  of  our  subject.are  the  in- 
umentalities  or  means  for  secur- 
:  the  ends  of  good  government  in 
lool.  This  branch  of  the  subject 
:ms  to  fall  naturally  into  two  di- 
ions;  namely,  the  moral  instru- 
:ntalities  and  the  mechanical  in- 
umentalities.  If,  in  considering 
;se,  there  should  seem  to  be  some 
sriapping,  or  some  repetition  of 
ngs  already  said,  sufficient  excuse 
y  be  found  in  their  importance. 
Under  moral  instrumentalities  I 
lude— 

r .  The  personality  of  the  teacher. 
is  is  the  sum  of  all  the  teacher  is, 
1  it  plays  a  very  important  part 
the  government  of  the  school.     It 


is    what    may    be    called   the  moral 
power  of  the  teacher's  own   person, 

his      unspoken      and      unconscious 

Bishop  Huntington  contrasts  two 
schools  somewhat  as  follows:  In 
one  is  a  presiding  presence,  which 
at  first  puzzles  the  observer  to  ana- 
lyze or  explain.  The  first  thing  no- 
ticeable is  the  absence  of  effort. 
Ease  and  repose  are  combined  with 
natural  and  spontaneous  energy, 
There  is  nothing  of  languid  indiffer- 
ence, nor  of  feverish  excitement. 
"The  teacher  accomplishes  his  end: 
with  singular  precision.  He  speaks 
less  thap  is  common,  and  with  less 
pretension  when  he  does  speak;  yet 
his  idea  is  conveyed  and  caught,and 
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his  will  is  promptly  done.  When 
he  arrives  order  begins.  When  he 
addresses  an  individual  or  a  class, 
attention  comes,  and  not  as  if  it 
were  extorted  by  fear,  nor  even  paid 
by  conscience  as  a  duty,  but  cor- 
dially. Nobody  seems  to  be  look- 
ing at  him  particulary,  yet  he  is  felt 
to  be  there,  through  the  whole  place. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  attempting 
anything  elaborately  with  anybody, 
but  the  business  is  done,  and  done 
remarkably  well." 

In  another  school  is  a  teacher  of 
a  different  style.  Here  there  is  no 
end  of  painful  and  laborious  striv- 
ing. The  teacher  "is  a  conscious 
perturbation;  a  principled  parox- 
ysm; an  embodied  flutter;  a  moral 
stir;  an  honest  human  hurly-burly. 
In  his  present  intention  he  is  just  as 
sincere  as  the  other.  Indeed,  he 
tries  so  hard  that,  by  one  of  the 
common  perversions  of  human  na- 
ture, his  pupils  appear  to  have 
•made  up  their  minds  to  see  to  it  that 
!he  shall  try  harder  yet,  and  not  suc- 
<:eed  after  all.  So  he  talks  much, 
and  the  multiplication  of  words  only 
hinders  the  multiplication  of  inte- 
gers and  fractions,  enfeebles  his  gov- 
ernment and  beclouds  the  recitation. 
His  expostulations  roll  over  the 
•boys'  consciences  like  bullets  shot 
•obliquely  over  the  ice;  and  his  ges- 
tures illustrate  nothing  but  impo- 
lency  and  despair." 

If  we  ask  the  former  of  these 
teachers  the  secret  of  his  power,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  tell.  If  we  tell 
the  latter  that  his  feverish  and  rest- 


less striving  is  his  weakness,  he  will 
be  unable  to  apply  at  once  an  effec- 
tive remedy.  If  we  ask  what  makes 
the  difference  in^  the  two  teachers,  a 
satisfactory  answer  cannot  be  found 
in  difference  of  method,  or  in  any 
thing  said  or  done  by  either.  We 
must  look  within.  There  is  obvi- 
ously, in  each  case,  some  under- 
current of  influence,  some  internal 
quality  of  manhood, acting  as  an  un- 
seen force  in  producing  the  visible 
results.  Is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that 
there  is  always,  apart  from  the 
teacher's  direct  purpose  or  con- 
scious effort,  an  unconscious  teaching 
which  takes  its  quality  from  the  very 
essence  of  the  teacher's  character, 
so  that  oftentimes  he  teaches  most 
when  he  is  not  aware  that  he  is 
teaching  at  all?  We  cannot  other- 
wise account  for  the  disparity  often 
observed  between  conditions  and 
results.  Every  experienced  super- 
visor of  schools  that  has  observed 
closely  has  had  occasion  to  note  this 
disparity.  Sometimes  when  exter- 
nal conditions  seem  most  favorable, 
the  results  are  very  disappointing. 
And  again  where  little  has  been  ex- 
pected the  best  results  appear. 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of 
School  Education  tells  of  a  teacher 
who  took  charge  of  a  room  in  good 
condition.  She  had  had  ten  years' 
experience,  a  superior  education, 
and  commanding  presence.  In  three 
days  the  room  was  idle  and  noisy; 
in  ten  days, in  very  serious  disorder; 
in  a  month,  in  rebellion.  Those 
who  had  been  the  best  pupils  under 
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other  teachers,  seemed  inspired  to 
do  all  the  evil  deeds  possible  to 
children  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old. 

This  teacher's  successor  was  > 
lady  of  little  experience,  of  girlish 
figure  and  presence,  and  with  small 
knowledge  of  graded  school  work. 
In  three  days  the  pupils  were  or- 
derly and  studious;  in  a  week  they 
began  to  ask  what  they  could  do  for 
her;  and  in  two  weeks  it  became 
necessary  to  forbid  their  coming 
about  her  desk  in  droves  before  the 
opening  of  school.  The  little  ruf- 
fians of  her  predecessor  were  well 
behaved  ami  studious,  ambitious  to 
please  their  teacher  by  good  con- 
duct and  hard  study.  Every  appar- 
ent advantage  was  with  the  first 
teacher;  yet  she  would  ruin  the  best 
disposition  in  a  short  time,  white  her 
successor  would  make  the  sourest 
ones  amiable. 

And  so  it  is  generally  that  the 
most  effective  teaching  is  not  that 
which  is  done  of  set  purpose,  but 
that  which  flows  out  unconsciously 
from  the  teacher's  inner  life  and 
character. 

2.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
schoffl-room.  Every  school -room 
has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own.  It 
may  be  clear  and  pure,  invigorating 
and  life-giving;  or  it  may  be  murky 
and  foul,  filled  with  exhalations  of 
ral  J 
hat 

as  living  organisms,  each  having  its 
own  peculiar  temper  or  spirit,  some- 
vrbat  as  we  speak  of  the  mettle  of  a 


horse.  It  is  said  that  every  loco- 
motive that  runs  on  the  track  has  a 
temper  of  its  own,  and  that  though 
two  locomotives  be  made  of  same 
material  and  of  same  dimensions, 
and  every  way  as  nearly  alike  as  it 
is  possible  for  master  workmen  to 
make  them,  they  will  differ  widely  in 
what  may  be  called  temper  or  met- 
tle. One  will  be  nervous  and  fiery, 
starting  at  a  touch  of  the  lever, 
while  the  other  will  be  powerful  but 
sluggish,  slow  to  start  and  slow  to 
stop.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,as 
I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have 
stood  on  the  foot-board^  that  an  ex- 
perienced engineer  about  to  start  on 
a  trip  is  as  much  concerned  to  know 
what  locomotive  he  is  to  take  out, 
as  is  the  coachman  to  know  what 
team  he  is  to  drive. 

The  school  has  something  akin 
to  this.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar 
spirit,  or  moral  atmosphere,  so  to 
speak;  and  upon  this  moral  atmos- 
phere depend  in  large  measure  the 
results  in  character.  To  be  in  a 
school  whose  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  spiritual  power  is  of  itself  a 
good  education. 

Of  course,  the  spirit  or  temper  of 
the  school  comes  largely  from  the 
teacher.  It, is  mainly  an  emanation 
from  the  inner  recesses  of  his  soul; 
so  that  if  the  spirit  of  a  school  is 
wrong  and  needs  correcting,  the 
place  for  the  teacher  to  begin  is 
often  with  his  own  spirit.  When 
the  spirit  and  purpose,  voice  and 
manner,  of  a  strong  teacher  are 
right,  they  rapidly  become  all-per- 
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r^fpiSixi^y  and  constitute  the  most 
powerful  instrumentality  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school. 

3.  Moral  Sanctions,  Under  this 
head  I  include  (i.)  the  individual 
moral  sense— conscience.  In  ap- 
pealing judiciously  to  the  individ- 
ual moral  sense  the  teacher  accom- 
plishes a  double  purpose:  he  culti- 
vates and  increases  this  power, while 
he  utilizes  for  present  purposes  what 
already  exists.  And  no  matter  how 
dormant  or  how  feeble  this  power, 
the  teacher  should  not  neglect  to  call 
it  into  exercise.  True,  it  is  very 
discouraging  work  to  appeal  to  the 
moral  sense  of  pupils  who  seem  to 
have  none.  But  the  feebler  this 
power,  the  more  careful  and  per- 
sistent will  the  conscientious  teacher 
.  be  in  calling  it  into  exercise,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  grow.  Pupils 
should  often  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  right  and  wrong  in 
their  conduct.  Is  it  right  is  a  good 
question  for  the  teacher  to  ask  in 
dealing  with  the  conduct  of  pupils. 

(2.)  I  include  also  under  the 
head  of  moral  sanctions  the  public 
opinion  of  the  school.  This  should 
always  be  on  the  teacher's  side, 
which  of  course  should  be  the  side  of 
right.  The  teacher  with  the  public 
sentiment  of  his  school  against  him 
has  a  hard  lot.  If  this  condition 
cannot  be  changed,  the  relation 
should  be  dissolved.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  general  moral 
sense  of  a  school  has  been  so  far 
perverted  that  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  sympathize   with    wrong,  and 


wrong  doers.  It  is  a  very  bad 
symptom  in  a  school  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  pupils  are 
ever  ready  to  manifest  their  pleasure 
at  the  success  of  mischief  and  wrong. 
I  was  once  present  at  an  interview 
between  the  lady  principal  of  a  high 
school  and  a  young  man,  one  of  her 
pupils.  The  young  man  said  to  her 
rather  petulantly:  "I'd  like  to  know 
what  you  have  against  me.  I  hav'nt 
been  doing  anything."  The  teacher 
replied:  "I  can  tell  you  very  quickly 
what  I  have  against  you.  You  are 
always  on  the  side  of  wrong.  You 
show  that  you  are  pleased  when  any 
disorder  occurs  or  when  anything 
wrong  is  done  in  the  school.  I 
want  to  find  you  on  the  other  side." 
The  young  man  stood  convicted;  the 
teacher  had  made  her  case. 

4.  Direct  Instruction,  Besides 
the  silent  influences  and  subtile 
forces  which  proceed  from  the  life 
and  character  of  the  teacher  and  the 
general  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
school,  there  is  some  place  for 
conscious  and  formal  instruction. 
The  understanding  must  be  enlight- 
ened, the  feelings  and  sympathies 
must  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
right  and  duty,  and  the  will  must  be 
trained  to  virtuous  choice  and  ac- 
tion. This  opens  the  broad  field  of 
moral  instruction  and  training,  into 
which  I  cannot  fully  enter  now. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  teacher 
should  avoid  sermonizing.  Abstract 
moral  lectures  are  as  a  rule  distaste- 
ful and  irksome  to  young  minds. 
Brief    familiar     talks,    on    suitable 
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occasion,  with  free  use  of  concrete  cultivating  the  sense   of   right  and 

examples  and  illustrations,  beautiful  duty  in  the  young,at  whatever  stage 

bits  of  poetry,  choice  maxims,  and  of  advancement. 
\gems  of  thought  and  sentiment,  are  (^Continued.) 

among   the  most  effective  means  of 
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nv    MISS    NEVADA    ' 


Some  one  has  said,  "Instruction 
«nds  in  the  school-room,  but  educa- 
tion ends  only  with  life.  *  •  And 
education  is  to  unfold  nature;  to 
strengthen  good  and  conquer  evil;  to 
give  self-help;  to  make  a  man." 

The  teacher, therefore,  only  helps 
to  lay  the  foundation,  and  it  be- 
hooves him  to  build  strong  and  true, 
for  upon  it  depends  the  stability  of 
the  superstructure.  Instruction,  so 
far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  ends 
in  the  schoolroom;  but  before  the 
pupil  leaves  the  school-room  influ- 
ences may  be  thrown  around  him 
setting  forces  at  work  which  will 
continue  to  operate  through  life. 
Threads  of  thought  and  sentiment 
nay  be  put  into  the  warp  of  his 
mind  that  will  brighten  and 
strengthen  the  woof  until  "death 
seizes  the  shuttle." 

"To  unfold  nature,  to  strengthen 
£ood  and  conquer  evil,  to  give  self- 
help, to  make  a  man," — these  are  the 
aims.  What  are  the  best  methods 
of  reaching  them?  How  shall  we 
interest  children  in  living  the  best 
and  purest  lives?  Not  by  moraliz- 
ing, certainly.      Rather  try   to  open 


their  eyes  and  ears  to  nature's  les- 
sons. We  pity  those  who  cannot 
read,  and  say,  "How  much  beauty, 
thought  and  inspiration  they  lose." 
Yet  how  many  do  you  think  read 
Dame  Nature's  loving  letters?  Chil- 
dren read  newspapers, devour  books, 
then  go  out  of  doors  with  eyes  that 
cannot  see  the  mighty  edition  full 
of  illustrations  lying  before  us  all 
the  time.  They  rush  to  concerts 
and  musicals,  yet  never  hear  the 
grand  harmonies,  the  sweet  over- 
tones of  nature. 

The  teacher  should  take  every 
opportunity  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
"love  nature  as  though  she  were  a 
woman;"  for 

"Ittboa  woDld'si  read  a  leuon  Ibat  will  ke«p 
Tbr  beart  from  faJnClaE  and  tbj  sonl  from 

Oo  to  tbe  woods  and  hills!    No  tears 
Dim  tbeaweoE  look  thai  nature  wean." 

Local  geogfaphy  gives  an  intro- 
duction to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  nature.  Elementary  botany 
and  geology  offer  delightful  oppor- 
tunities, while  a  skilful  question  or 
a  short  recital  of  what  the  pupil  sees 
around  him  will  often  give  an  im- 
pulse in  the  right  direction. 
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Let  his  atCeDtion  be  called  to 
flower,  leaf,  cloud,  or  mountain,— 
their  beauty  and  their  messages. 
We  teachers  try  to  train  the  mem- 
ory more  than  the  observation,  and 
thus  fail  to  secure  the  very  thing  we 
desire.  Acute  powers  of  observa- 
tion tend  to  strengthen  the  memory 
more  than  anything  else. 

While  making  the  pupil  ac- 
quainted with  nature,  we  should  at 
the  same  time  induce  him  to  read, 
to  become  familiar  with  a  few  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  times.  For  in- 
stance, introduce  him  to  Kingsley's 
"Water  Babies,"  and  while  playing 
with  them  let  him  learn  something 
of  the  great  heart  of  the  author  who 
has  so  beautifully  interpreted  the 
mighty  heart  of  the  universe. 

Since  books  and  papers  are  not 
within  reach  of  all,  why  not  ask  the 
boys  and  girls  who  do  have  good 
reading  material  to  lend  to  those 
who  have  not?  Thiswill  tend  toex- 
ercise  the  fundamental  principle  of 
morality:  namely,  benevolence. 
Kvery  one  should  be  taught  that 
whatsoeveradvantage  of  birth,  riches, 
or  genius  he  may  possess,  it  is  not 
his  alone  to  be  used  for  his  individ- 
ual benefit,  but  is  simply  his  in  trust 
to  be  used  for  the  good  of  all.  If 
he  has  a  good  book,  let  him  be 
willing  to  lend  it;  if  he  has  a  good 
thougbtjiet  him  be  willing  to  share  it 
with  another.  We  teach  children  to 
be  generous  with  toys  and  goodies; 
why  should  they  not  learn  to  share 
spiritual  and  mental  gifts  as  well? 

To    return   to  papers  and  books. 


One  good  way  to  introduce  chil- 
dren to  well-known  authors  is  to 
keep  a  quotation  from  one  of  them 
upon  the  blackboard.  Take  one 
fraught  with  meaning,  such  as  this 
from  Victor  Hugo:  -'The  liberty 
of  one  man  ends  where  the  rights  of 
another  begin."  This  quotation 
will  serve  to  make  the  name  Victor 
Hugo  familiar.  The 'thought  will 
show  something  of  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  will  teach  the  pupil 
that  no  one  can  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self. Show  him  he  has  no  right  to 
whisper  loud  enough  to  disturb  his 
neighbor,  who  in  turn  has  no  right 
to  study  loud  enough  to  annoy  him. 
If  you  can  teach  a  child  to  love  na- 
ture, to  care  for  books,  you  have 
given  him  an  ineradicable  motive  to 
become  educated.  You  will  have 
combined  observation  and  the  re- 
sults of  observation,  and  from  these 
two  things  the  pupil  will  learn  to 
think;  and  the  pupil  who  thinks  will 
always  have  the  best  motive  to  in- 
duce him  lo become  fully  developed. 

With  a  full  conception  of  the  aims 
of  education,  and  with  strong  mo- 
tives presented,  an  essential  is  yet 
wanting  before  the  pupil  will  work 
to  secure  the  best  education  offered 
him  in  school.  The  motive  must 
cause  the  mind  to  act  in  such  a  way 
that  the  conscience,  that  "tremen- 
dous power  who  dost  inhabit  us  with- 
out our  leave,  and  act  within  our- 
selves another  self,"  shall  be  aroused 
and  the  will  must  be  aroused  also. 
"Tb«wlll,  that  mlKbtTBflentattbebDDUuillte; 

Forlram  the  belgbMot  vUl 

Lite's  partlDE  stream  drweads, 
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Eacb  widening  current  bends 

Fitnn  the  Bame  etadle's  atde 

rrom  the  same  motner's  knee, 

One  to  long  darkneu  and  the  rroMn  Itdp, 

i>ne  to  the  pracelol  hk." 

To  unfold  the  conscience,  it  is 
necessary  to  inspire  an  emotion  of 
righlness  or  obligation,  and  also  to 
grasp  the  quality  of  moral  acts  as 
neasured  by  the  idea  of  personality. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in 
rousing  the  conscience  of  pupils  is 
0  get  into  touch  with  them,  to  gain 
heir  love  and  sympathy,  or  at  least 
heir  respect.  The  relation  of 
eacher  and  pupil  is  like  the  ar- 
angement  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  teacher  is  the  center  of  the  sys- 
em,  the  pupils  are  the  ganglia  con- 
lected  by  threads  of  sympathy, love, 
r  whatever  the  nature  of  the  bond 
nay  be.  When  they  are  connected 
fith  the  center  of  the  nervous  sys- 
em,  they  reflect  its  action;  but  cut 
he  connecting  fibres  and  the  gang- 
ia  remain  unmoved,  untouched  by 
iny  action  of  the  centre.  So  it  is 
nth  teacher  and  pupil.  There 
nust  be  a  connecting  link  of  some 
:ind,  and  it  must  be  sympathetic, or 
he  mind  of  the  teacher  will  have 
ittle  or  no  influence  over  the  mind 
if  the-boy  or  girl. 

One  w;iy  to  help  to  unfold  the 
onscience  is,  when  sympathetic  re- 
ations  are  established,  to  appeal  to 
t.  Nor  must  it  be  unnoticed  that 
Ijscipline  often  appeals  strongly, 
lometimes  authority  gives  us  our 
rst  knowledge  of  oughtness.  We 
bould  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
ooscience  is  developed  through  the 


exercise  of  the  will  power,  and  that 
the  will  does  not  gain  its  full 
strength  until  a  person  reaches  the 
age  of  thirty-five.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral rule.  There  are,  however,  as 
the  teacher  discovers,  examples  of 
extreme  precociousness  in  the  de- 
velopment of  will  power.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  the  exercise  of  the  will 
must  be  stimulated  by  artificial 
methods.  The  pupil  must  be  taught 
to  exercise  his  will  by  being  prompt 
in  attendance,  faithful  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  lessons,  honest  in  his 
deportment.  All  this  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  the  will,  and  through 
this  exercise  the  will  is  strengthened. 

This  sounds  plausible,  but  the 
practical  question  is,  what  cure  is 
there  for  a  chronically  tardy  pupil? 
First  ascertain  the  cause.  If  the 
fault  is  not  the  pupil's  alone,  try  to 
help  him  to  remove  it.  If  the  fault 
lies  within  the  pupil,  make  him  re- 
move it  by  reasoning  with  him,  by 
good-naturedly  ridiculing  him,  by 
appealing  to  him  in  various  ways. 
Make  him  respect  the  rule.  Make 
him  feel  that  a  rule  which  has  been 
made  for  the  good  of  all  cannot  be 
broken  with  impunity  by  the 
individual. 

If  the  pupil  is  careless  in  the 
preparation  of  his  work,  first  make 
sure  that  you  do  not  assign  too 
much  work,  and  then  refuse  to  ac- 
cept or  give  credit  for  poorly  pre- 
pared work.  If  a  crumpled,  hastily 
written  exercise  is  handed  to  you, 
refuse  to  accept  it  and  require  the 
pupil  to  prepare   it   anew.      Show 
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that  poor  work  never  repays  even 
the  little  labor  spent  upon  it.  Make 
him  feel  what  Lowell   so  pungently 

expressed  in   New  England  dialect: 

**Folkg  thet  worked  ttaorough  was  the  one« 
tbet  thriT, 
But  bad  work  follows  ye  ez  long's  ye  live. 
Ye  can't  get  rldon't  Jest  as  sure  ez  sin; 
It's  oilers  askin'  to  be  done  agin." 

Show  the  pupil  that  no  one  would 
employ  a  carpenter  who  hung  the 
doors  so  that  they  almost  closed, 
who  made  the  windows  crooked,  and 
left  out  a  shingle  now  and  then  on 
the  roof. 

With  the  dishonest  pupil  the  ques- 
tion is  perplexing.  Once  sure  of  in- 
tentional dishonesty,  never  relax 
your  vigilance  for  a  moment.  Often 
a  quiet  earnest  talk  will  accomplish 
all  that  is  desired.  Sometimes  rid- 
icule is  effective. 

Severe  experiments,  painful  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  must  be  re- 
sorted to  in  some  cases;  yet  one  has 
no  right  to  falter,  any  more  than  a 
surgeon  when  he  must  apply  the 
knife.  The  one  gives  bodily  pain  in 
order  to  effect  a  bodily  cure;  the 
other  must  not  hesitate  to  give  men- 
tal pain  in  order  to  cure  a  mental 
disease. 


Conscience  and  will  power  stimu- 
lated by  encouragement,  strength- 
ened by  exercise,  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary, through  the  whole  course 
of  school  life,  will  have  developed 
sufficiently  to  give  help  in  the  strug- 
gles of  life.  Browning  says:  **I 
count  life  as  a  stuff  to  try  the  soul's 
strength  on,  educe  the  man." 

The  formative  period  of  life  is 
largely  spent  in  the  school-room; 
and  as  teachers  have  higher  respon- 
sibilities than  mere  text-book  in- 
struction, they  must  teach  courtesy, 
honesty,  faithfulness,  high  ideals 
and  nobie  resolves,  in  .short,  all  that 
makes  life  sweet  and  noble.  Thev 
must  teach  pupils  to  live  their  lives 
to  the  fullest  extent  just  as  they  fill 
their  lungs  as  full  as  possible  of  oxy- 
gen. Nor  is  this  by  any  means  im- 
possible or  impracticable,  if  the 
teachers  are  such  as  open  their  own 
minds  and  hearts  to  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  in  life, — if  they  grow 
constantly,  like  great  trees  whose 
roots  seek  nourishment  in  the  earth, 
and  whose  branches  are  turned 
toward  the  sky,  under  whose  shade 
children  love  to  gather. 

Mineral  Pointy  O, 
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As  a  rule,  what  we  get  out  of  a 
thing  depends  upon  what  we  put 
into  it.  So  much  labor,  so  much 
harvest.  There  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions to  this.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  successful  teacher  must  be  a  student. 


He  must  spend  time,  energy,  and 
money  in  preparing  for  his  work, 
and  then  he  must  keep  spending 
in  the  same  way  just  so  long  as  he  is 
in  the  work.  I  think  we  may  safely 
say  that  more  teachers  fail  from  lack 
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of   scholarship  than  from  all  other 
things  combined. 

Lack  of  scholarship  brings  lack  of 
self-confidence,  and,  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  loss  of  respect  for  the 
teacher.  Then  the  trouble  begins. 
For  the  educational  interes:s  of 
Ohio,  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
nCB  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
vor  of  a  Stale  Normal  School, 
ich  a  school  would  do  more  than 
lything  else  toward  elevating  the 
andard  of  scholarship,  making 
aching  a  recognized  profession, 
rd  bringing  about  legislation  in 
vor  of  county  supervision  and 
her  points  of  excellence  in  which 
ir  school  system  is  deficient. 
In  some  states,  efforts  are  being 
ade  to  legislate  in  favor  of  paying 
nsions  to  teachers.  We  want 
ine  of  this.  Let  us  rather  favor 
lying  teachers  for  their  services  so 
at  they  will  not  want  to  desert 
eir  calling,  so  that  they  may  the 
ore  willingly  give  their  best  ener- 
es  to  the  "work,  and  so  that  they 
ay  be  able  to  lay  by  something  for 
d  age,  and  not  need  pensions. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  na- 
re  begins  to  throb  with  life.  The 
ids  begin  to  swell,  the  leaves  un- 
Id,  the  flower  expands,  and  the 
uit,  if  any,  begins  to  appear. 
Growth  1  What  a  meaning  there 
in  that  word  for  the  teacher  and 
T  the  school. 

But  how  many  teachers  just  at 
is  time  of  year  are  exhausted  in 
»th  body  and  soul.  They  have 
ed  tip  their  resources.     They  have 


taught  all  they  know.  Their  pupils 
ask  for  bread  and  are  given  a  stonci 
Oh  for  some  power  to  make  the  dry 
rod  bud  and  blossom  as  of  yore! 

Scholarship,  fertility  of  resources, 
adaptability,  skill,  cheerfulness,  and 
hope — these  will  come  more  nearly 
than  anything  else  to  supplying  the 
demand,  and  these  every  teacher 
may  acquire. 

Every  bit  of  knowledge  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  all  knowledge. 
The  more  the  teacher  knows  of  the 
higher  branches,  the  better  will  he 
be  prepared  to  teach  the  lower 
branches. 

We  never  become  master  of  a 
subject  by  studying  that  subject 
alone, 

WHAT    BESIDES  THE    BRANCHES     NOW 
REQUIRED? 

The  teacher  ought  to  know  and 
ought  to  teach  many  things  in  his 
school  that  are  not  required  by  law 
to  be  taught. 

Civil.  Government:  The  State 
aids  in  Che  cause  of  education  be- 
cause it  desires  better  citizens. 

But  what  if  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship  are  never  mentioned 
in  the  school?  What  if  the  teacher 
himself  doesn't  understand  the  sys- 
tem of  government  under  which  we 
live?     Yes,  too  bad! 

Civil  Government  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  branches  required  to 
be  taught  in  all  schools,  just  as  his- 
tory and  physiology  are  now  re- 
quired. We  are  coining  to  it.  If 
nothing  else  will  do  it,  necessity 
will  bring   it  about.     As  it  is,  our 
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young  men  become  of  a.ge  without 
knowing  how  to  vole,  or  where  to 
secure  a  marriage  license. 

Botany:  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
the  first  plate  of  lettuce  in  the 
spring. 

Children  instinctively  reach  out 
after  catkins  and  pussy  willows. 

Botany  is  a  practical  and  refresh- 
ing study  for  both  teacher  and 
school. 

It  cultivates  observation  and  af- 
fords amusement  and  recreation  for 
recess,  and  for  exercise  on  Satur- 
days and  after  school  hours. 

The  parts  of  the  flower,  the  kinds 
of  fruit,  forms  of  leaves,  topics  such 
as  these  are  full  of  interest  for  talks 
before  the  school. 

Physics;  Physics  is  full  of  in- 
teresting things  that  every  teacher 
should  know. 

There  is  no  other  study  that 
affords  opportunity  for  so  many  use- 
ful and  interesting  experiments  that 
can  be  performed  before  the  school 
and  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all. 
Pupils  will  talk  about  them  at  their 
homes.  The  teacher's  reputation 
will  spread  abroad.  Hi^:  influence 
will  be  felt.  His  salary  will  be  in- 
creased. 

Buy  a  magnet  for  twenty-five 
cents  and  see  what  an  interest  your 
pupils  will  lake  in  it.  Children  take 
to  physics  as  naturally  as  ducks  do 
to  water. 

Rhetoric:  The  days  of  "gram- 
mar" in  the  public  schools  are  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  [?  ?]  The  study 
of  English  is  what  we  want, — gram- 


mar    broadened,    enricht 
practical,  made  interestinj 

The  best  text-books  n< 
on  the  subject  of  English 
up  of  selections  from  litt 
principles  of  rhetoric,  o 
science,  of  history  and  I 
of  points  of  etiquette,  of  ci 
law,  of  letter  writing,  and 
and  business  life. 

No  teacher  can  teach  gi 
language  as  he  should 
knowledge  of  the  principl 
oric,  and  it  were  still  be 
addition  to  this,  he  knew 
of  logic  and  of  the  other  I 

Geolocv:  Every  schc 
have  collections  of  mii 
pressed  flowers,  of  seed 
many  such  things. 

If  they  do  not  belong  to 
they  should  at  least  be  th' 
of  the  teacher.  All  the 
have  fertile  places  in  tl 
that  may  be  readily  und< 
anyone.  Geology  reach* 
man's  door.  The  pebb 
wayside,  the  stone  step  a 
the  crumbling  clod,  or  th( 
coal, — any  of  these  may 
text.  The  children  ask 
lions,  the  teacher  does  tht 

.\sTRONOMVi  No  one 
geography  successfully  wh 
know  more  than  geograph 

Physical   geography    is 
from   physics,    botany,  zoalogy,  ge- 
ology.    Mathematical  geography  is 
astronomy. 

Nebular  hypothesis,eclipses,  com- 
ets,  planets,   sun,  moon,  stars, — all 
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these  are  full  of  interest  to  every 
one  and  are  fertile  topics  for  talks 
before  the  school,  and  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  classes. 

Algebka:  Mathematics  forms 
the  backbone  of  education.  Every 
science  is  accuratejust  in  proportion 
as  it  is  based  on  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. 

Many  parts  of  arithmetic  can  be 
much  more  clearly  and  effectively 
presented  if  the  teacher  understands 
algebra.  What  geometry  is  to  men- 
saration,  algebra  is  to  problems  of 
"analysis"  and  mental  arithmetic. 

General  History:  Without  the 
light  that  comes  from  the  study  of 
history  we  canrtoi  act  wisely  and 
work  hopefully  as  we  should.  No 
teacher  can  afford  not  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  history.  From  it  he  can 
draw  lessons  of  encouragement  and 
inspiration, as  from  no  other  source. 
Read  history.  Breathe  into  it  the 
breath  of  life  and  reality.  Study  it 
in  its  relation  to  your  work,  and 
bring  the  results  of  your  efforts  into 
yonr  school  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  results. 

Literature;     Closely  related  to 

history    is    literature.      The  teacher 

should  be  a  constant  reader  of  good 

literature.     He  should  read  with  pen 

and    note-book   in   hand;  jot  down 

is    and    quotations;     make 

le  text-books  from    which 

is;  enrich    and     ornament 

;dge;  bring  the  results  of 

g  into  his  classes  and  into 

It   and    dried"    text-book 


work  we  already  have  too  much.  As 
Lyman  Abbott  truly  says:  "The 
teacher  must  not  only  be  able  to 
teach  the  subject.  He  must  be  able 
to  give  life  and  inspiration  as  well." 

Psychology:  Lastly,  among  the 
subjects  of  which  the  teacher  should 
have  some  knowledge,  I  may  men- 
tion psychology. 

It  seems  almost  absurd  to  speak 
of  "developing  the  mind  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul  in  a  systematic 
and  harmonious  manner,"  as  we  say 
when  the  person  to  whom  this  work 
is  entrusted  never  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  soul,  and  could  not,  if 
asked,  even  name  all  the'facultiesof 
intellect. 

Blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Too 
bad  again! 

Let  us  have  the  State  Normal 
School, — anything  that  will  be  an 
imprcvement  on  what  we  have. 
Time  is  important.  Place  is  not  so 
important. 

Brains  and  heart  is  what  we  want,, 
not  more  brick  and  stone. 


He  that  has  learned  anything 
thoroughly,  is  generally  best  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  same;  for  having 
acquired  a  large  arid  distinct  idea  of 
it  himself,  and  made  it  familiar  to 
him  by  frequent  meditation, reading, 
and  occasional  discourse,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  see  on  all  sides,  to  grasp  it, 
with  all  its  appendices  and  rela- 
tions, in  one  survey,  and  is  better 
able  to  represent  it  to  the  learner  in 
al!  its  views,  with  all  its  properties- 
and  consequences. —  Watts. 
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GRADED  VS.  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


BY    GEO.   H.    LAMB,   PRIN.   WOOD 

In  the  winter  of  '79  and  '80  I  was 
teacher    of    an    ungraded     district 
■school.      As  nearly  as    I  can  now 
recollect,  I  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  fifty  of  all  grades,  from 
first  reader  to  a  class  just  complet- 
ing  common    branches.     We    hear 
the  teacher  in  graded  schools  com- 
plain of  being  overworked  if  she  has 
more   than  forty  pupils  all  of   one 
^rade.     I    had    an     enrollment    of 
nearly  sixty  of  all  grades.     What  did 
I  do  with  them?     Let  me  tell  what 
they  have  since  done  for  themselves, 
and  the  answer  to  the  first  question 
will  not  then  be  far  to  seek.     I  have 
not  been  able  to  follow  the  whole 
:school   since   then,  so  that   I   shall 
understate  results  rather  than  over- 
-estimate.     To    my    positive   knowl- 
edge  fifteen    of   those   pupils   have 
since    become    teachers.     My    ad- 
vanced class  consisted  of  five  boys 
-and  one  girl.     The  young  lady  mar- 
ried soon  after,  and  naturally  passed 
out   of   educational   work.     Of  the 
five  boys,  four  graduated  later  from 
a  State  Normal  School;  one  of  these 
four  later  graduated  from  an  Acad- 
«emy  (B.  S.);  two  others  from  col- 
lege   (A.    B.);  and    the    other    will 
shortly  graduate  from  medical  col- 
lege   (M.     D.).     All    four    became 
teachers   of  note;  three  are  to-day 
holding  prominent  positions  in  the 
educational     world.       Others    who 
were  younger  are  forging  their  way 
-well  to  the  front.     I  regard  this  as  a 
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remarkable  record;  and  when  you 
invite  discussion  on  the  compara- 
tive values  of  graded  and  ungraded 
schools,  or,  if  you  please,  city  vs. 
country  schools,  this  comes  up  in 
my  mind  as  a  very  potent  argument 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  Measured  by 
results  there  has  no  graded  school 
come  under  my  observation  that  has 
in  all  respects  equaled  this. 

The   good   results   could  not   be 
traced   to  the   teaching,  for  that,  as 
it  was  pursued  from  year  to  year, 
was  by  no  means  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity.    What  could  rf  teacher  do  with 
that  kind  of  a  school?     That's  just 
the  point.    He  couldn't  do  anything 
with  or  for  them.     Each  pupil  was 
obliged  to  rely  on  his  own  powers  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  he 
aimed  at.     The  teacher  had  no  time 
to  slice  off  lessons  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, and  change  the  subject  for  each 
pupil  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
so  the  children  would  not  become 
weary  of  school  drudgery.     Oh,  no! 
Perhaps  one  class  would  have  nearly 
all  their  recitations  in  the  forenoon, 
another  all  in   the  afternoon.      Per- 
haps a  class  would  have  one  recita- 
tion first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
all  the  others  last  thing  in  the  even- 
ing.    Neither  was  the  teacher  stand- 
ing  ready   to  tell   the  pupils  when 
through  with  one  study  what  one  to 
take  next.     The  pupils  simply  knew 
that  all  classes  would  recite  in  turn 
sometime   during   the  day  (if  some 
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were  not  crowded  out),  and  it  was 
their   business    to    be   ready   when 
called  on.     And  if  they  should  not 
be  called  on, they  wanted  to  know  it 
anyway.      Now,  what  did  this  over- 
crowded condition  do  for  the  pupils? 
It  did  that  which  the  graded  schools 
of    today    largely    fail   to    do,   de- 
independence,  self-reliance. 
teacher  to  help  the  pupils 
impossibiiity,  and  the  boys 
s  could  recognize  this.   What 
t    to  do?     Go   to   work  and 
:mselves.    Wait  for  a  subject 
developed?       No.       Never 
if  such  a  thing.     That  was 
ley  were  there  for,  to  dig  it 
themselves.      Oh,  I  am  sick 
dea  of  developing  every  new 
and    of    seeing    pupils    sit 
t  whenever  they   come  to  a 
ie    in    arithmetic,    or  a  new 
geography,  until  the  teacher 
ilains  it.     Poor,  helpless,  im- 
hildren,  what  are  their  brains 
;ir  eyes  for?     There   is   the 
:fore  them,  that  ought  to  be 
But  alas  for  their  dwarfed 
[s,  they  cannot  use  the  pow- 
f  have.     Isn't  it  about  time 
Id  quit   developing  the  next 
arithmetic  and   begin  to  de- 
le  child?     Of  all  the  idiotic 
at    have     ever    cursed    the 
schools,  this  idea  that  a  new 
must   be    developed  by    the 
before  the  children  can  be- 
ope  with  it,  is  the  most  out- 
We    keep    pouring  in  and 
in  until  the  receptive  fac- 
iuTfeited,  but  we  don't  give 


the  children  a  chance  to  think.  By 
and  by  they  reach  the  stage  aimed 
at  C?},  they  can't  think.  They  will 
"get"  just  the  lesson,  assigned,  no 
more  no  less,  in  just  the  time  al- 
lotted, and  if  by  chance  they  are 
not  called  on  to  recite  just  on  time, 
for  the  life  of  them  they  will  not 
know  what  to  do  during  the  extra 
five  or  ten  minutes.  I  said  to  a 
school,  "suppose  you  are  allowed  a 
half  hour  for  the  study  of  a  geogra- 
phy lesson  and  can  learn  it  in 
twenty  minutes,  what  will  you  do 
during  the  other  ten  minutes?"  That 
was  a  stunner.  They  had  never 
conceived  such  a  thing  possible. 
After  some  reflection  a  bright-eyed 
little  girl  gave  an  answer  evidently 
designed  to  please  me,  and  which 
seemed  to  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval, "I  would  keep  on  studying 
my  geography  for  the  next  ten  min- 
utes so  as  to  have  it  all  the  better." 
Poor  thing!  that  was  simply  her  way 
of  stating  a  truth  that  is  only  too 
apparent;  the  children  in  graded 
schools  don't  know  whether  they 
know  a  thing  or  not.  What  kind  of 
an  answer  would  you  get  from  a 
crowed  ungraded  school  to  such  a 
question?  I  know  how  my  school 
answered  it  in  1880.  They  dropped 
one  subject  just  as  soon  as  they  had 
the  lesson  learned,  not  before,  mind 
you,  and  took  up  something  else. 
And,  mark  you,  they  knew  when 
they  had  a  lesson  learned.  You 
couldn't  fool  them  into  studying  a 
lesson  ten  minutes  after  they  had  it 
learned,  so    as   to   "get    it   all   the 
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better,"  and  I  apprehend  the  un- 
graded school  of  to-day  is  very 
much  of  the  same  kind  yet  For- 
tunately the  popular  fads  have  noi 
yet  reached  them  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  Happily  for  such  children, 
when  they  learn  to  read  they  are 
taught  to  begin  at  the  foundation, 
that  is  the  letter,  and  build  words, 
and  when  they  come  to  a  new  word 
they  analyze  it,  separate  it  into  its 
component  parts — the  letters,  and 
very  soon  have  the  mastery  of  the 
alphabet  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
able  to  read  a  new  piece — or  dig  out 
the  meaning — without  any  help  from 
teacher  or  any  one  else.  Now  com- 
pare a  dwarfed,  ruined  city  child. 
The  second  reader  pupil  comes  to 
the  word  "goose,"  we  will  say.  He 
learned  this  word  a  year  ago,  but 
he  has  forgotten  it  now,  so  that  it  is 
to  all  intents  a  "new"  word.  So 
the  teacher  begins  to  develop  it.  If 
she  has  a  picture  handy  she  shows 
him  that,  and  he  guesses  swan, duck, 
and  Rnally,  by  accident,  goose.  But 
suppose  the  teacher  has  no  picture 
at  hand;  then  the  development  pro- 
ceeds somewhat  as  follows:  Teacher: 
"Something  that  has  feathers." 
Small  boy:  "Bird."  T.  "No,  it 
can  swim."  S.  B.  "Duck."  T. 
"No,  it  lays  very  large  eggs."  S.  B. 
^triumphantly)  "Goose."  T.  "Now, 
my  boy, you  know  it.  Whenever  you 
see  a  word  that  looks  like  that  it  is 
■•goose,'"  and  the  teacher  smiles  in- 
wardly overthe  victory  she  has  won. 
But  her  hopes  and  the  boy's  aspira- 


tions are  dashi 
next  line,  for  hi 
"geese"  and  ca 
his  sorrow  the 
falsity  of  the  la 
the  teacher,  for 
looks  like  "gi 
"goose."  I  Si 
other  word,  tho 
in  every  particu 
to  spell  the  wo 
difference,  but 
they  look  alike. 
gives  rise  to  mc 
adds  very  little 
knowledge  and 
The  result  of  s 
pupils  of  gram) 
power  at  all  c 
further,  they  su 


—as  I 


■  for  : 


there  for  when 
they  often  fail 
from  the  printe 
simple.  In  all 
notice  the  sul 
like\\iz  word  oi 
In  conclusio 
my  conviction 
schools  present 
periority,  espei 
the  line  of  con 
expression,  bu 
sued  by  the  t 
schools  are  far 

must  drop  the 
tors"  and  ge 
teaching,  if  thi 
to  be  thinkers. 


Examination  of  Teachers. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


COMPILED    ItV    SUIT.   B. 

Boards  of  examiners  are  one  of 
e  most  powerful  forces  in  our 
heme  of  public  education. —yMw 
ance^k. 

No  other  man  living  does  so 
uch  to  fix  the  standard  of  life  as 
e  school  examiner. — E.  S.  iVilsen. 
The  board  of  examiners  is  the 
isis  of  our  common  school  sys- 
m,  and  the  first  requisite  of  an  ex- 
niner  is  a  sincere  interest  in  the 
use  of  education.- -C^frg'^  Wil- 
im  Curtis. 

The  examiner  should  be  an  educa- 
r — one  who  has  had  experience  in 
aching  and  school  management, 
d  is  interested  in  the  promotion 
the  calling. — Dr.  While. 
A  board  of  examiners  is  not  only 
testing  machine, — it  is  a  great  ed- 
ational  influence;  and  if  made  the 
3St  of  can  do  more  public  good 
an  any  other  official  organization 
our  government. — £.  S.  Wilson. 
Boards  of  examiners  ought  to  be 
iwerful  centers  of  progressive  in- 
.ence.—/ohn  Hancock. 
The  examiner  should  be  a  master 
)Tkman,  comprehending  the  true 
lation  of  the  teacher  to  the  school, 
the  work  of  the  school  to  thesub- 
quent  life  of  the  child;  in  short,he 
ould  understand  what  an  educa- 
)n  is,  and  how  best  to  secure  it. — 

W.  Day. 
We    never    can    secure  a    proper 
indard  of  examinations  so  long  as 
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persons -who  know  nothing  of  teach- 
ing, who  have  little  personal  inter- 
est in  school  progress,  are  made  ex- 
aminers of  teachers. — Dr.    While. 

The  examiner  need  not  be  an  in- 
fallible man,  but  he  roust  be  a  most 
earnest  and  devoted  one,  whom 
neither  fear  nor  favor  can  swerve 
from  the  right, — a  man  of  close  ob- 
servation and  of  sound  judgment,  a 
ripe  scholar,  capable  of  discerning 
those  qualities  which  enter  so 
largely  into  the  makeup  of  the  suc- 
cessful instructor  and  manager. — L. 
W.  Day. 

It  is  with  the  examiner  to  keep 
every  teacher  of  the  county  on  a 
strain  towards  something  better  and 
higher.  ~E.  S.   Wilson. 

As  the  law  student  is  examined  by 
lawyers,  the  medical  student  by 
physicians,  the  embryo  preachers 
by  preachers,  so  the  candidate  for 
the  profession  of  teaching  should  be 
examined  by  teachers.  —  Af.  A. 
Newell. 

It  is  with  the  examiner  to  make 
the  aim  high  or  low;  he  fixes  the 
character  of  the  development. — E. 
S.   Wilson. 

The  examiner  may  prescribe  a 
test:  he  can  do  something  greater — 
he  can  setup  a  goal. — E.  S.  Wilson. 

The  kind  of  work  done  in  the 
schools  is  modeled  upon  the  exami- 
nations of  state  and  county  superin- 
tendents.—JK  W.Speer. 
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As  is  t^e  examiner,  so  is  the 
teacher.  He  arranges  the  sweep  of 
the  trajectory,  whether  it  reaches 
the  stars  or  the  mud. — E,  S,  Wilson, 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  examiner 
to  reject  those  who  are  deemed  not 
qualified,  he  should  be  sure  that  his 
own  methods  are  correct:  that  he 
himself  has  a  clear  conception  of 
the  requirements  of  the  schools  of 
to-day. — Z.   W,  Day, 

Examiners  should  carefully  guard 
the  door,  and  allow  none  to  enter 
who  are  not  possessed  of  an  ample 
education. — Z.    W,  Day. 

It  is  one  of  the  things  that  a 
board  of  examiners  can  largely  con- 
trol, that  a  fifty  dollar  man  cannot 
be  kicked  out  by  a  twenty-five  dol- 
lar man. — E,  S,   Wilson, 

Examinations  should  never  cer- 
tify to  the  ability  of  any  one  to 
teach  unless  such  person  has  given 
much  careful  and  intelligent  thought 
to  the  professional  side  of  the 
teacher's  work. — Z.    W,  Day, 

The  supply  of  certificated  teach- 
ers is  largely  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand; and  were  this  supply  cut 
down  very  nearly  to  the  number  re- 
quired to  fill  the  schools,  the  better 
would  it  be  for  the  profession  of 
teachers  and  for  the  schools. — Dr. 
Hinsdale. 

Any  reform  that  does  not  les- 
sen the  number  of  certificated 
teachers  will  fall  short  of  being  a 
thorough  reform. — Dr.  Hinsdale. 

Examination  day  should  be  made 
of  good  use  in  determining  the  per- 


sonal characteristics  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad  for  the  school-room. — E,  S. 
Wilson, 

The    questions   which   state   and 

county    superintendents  ask  have  a 

great   influence     in     directing    the 

'thought  of  teachers  and  in  shaping 

school  work. —  W,  W,  Speer, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge, 
(i)  That  which  has  become  part  of 
our  being,  having  been  mentally  as- 
similated, as  it  were,  and  (2)  that 
with  which  we  stuff  our  pockets, 
(our  memory).  Those  who  learn 
for  the  sake  of  passing  the  examina^ 
tion,  merely  stuff  their  pockets. — L, 
R.  KletnTH. 

The     examination     of     teachers, 
should  be  a  test,  (i)  of  scholarship 
including    knowledge,     power,    cul- 
ture   and    intelligence,    and    (2)    of 
professional    knowledge — a    knowl- 
edge of  principles  and   methods  of 
teaching,  and   school    management. 
—Dr,   White. 

In  applying  tests  to  a  teacher,  a 
leading    purpose     is    to     find    out 
whether  he  knows  how,  as  well  as 
what — that   he    radiates   as  well  as. 
absorbs. — E.  S.   Wilson. 

Put  into  your  schools  what  you 
wish  in  the  state;  put  into  your 
teachers'  examinations  what  you 
want  in  your  schools. —  W.  W.  Speer. 

What  should  examinations  be? 
The  test  of  real  teaching — of  genu- 
ine work. — Col.  Parker, 

The  tests  of  to-day  should  be 
stronger  than    those   of    yesterday,. 
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because  in  the  face  of  accumulating 
demand  for  certificates,  severer 
tests  can  be  enforced.  —  E.  S. 
Wiison. 

Every  question  asked  in  a  teach- 
ers' examination  should  give  an  al- 
ternative which  would  allow  the 
candidate  to  give  any  similar  fact 
with  which  he  is  more  familiar, — 
Anon. 

In  written  examinations  of  teach- 
ers the  ten-question  scheme  should  be 
abandoned,  and  for  it  substituted  an 
examination  by  topics. — Dr.  Hins- 
dale. 

There  are  a  few  general  truths  that 
should  never  be  forgotten: — 

The  examination  should  never  be 
such  as  to  shut  out  a  first-class 
teacher  on  technicalities. 

The  aim  is  positive,  not  negative. 

It  is  to  find  out  what  the  candi- 
dates know,  not  what  they  do  not 
know.  It  is  to  find  out  what  they 
can  do,  not  what  they  cannot  do. 

It  is  to  find  out  what  they  have 
done. 

It  must  have  a  wide  margin  for 
the  common  sense  and  impression 
of  the  1 


Examiners,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing new  acquirements  by  making 
their  tests  more  generous,  by  their 
almost  peccant  methods  discourage 
all  attempts  in  that  direction. — John 
Hancock. 

An  examiner  can  find  out  more  of 
the  texture  and  capabilities  of  the 
mind  of  a  candidate  by  five  minutes 
of  cleverly  managed  talk  than    by 


means  of  the  most  elaborate  paper, 
—Dr.  Hinsdale. 

Written  examinations  do  not  even 
do  what  they  are  supposed  to  be 
specially  fitted  to  do — ascertain  the 
true  scholastic  attainments  of  the 
teacher. —yi7/i«  Hancock. 

Our  teachers'  examinations  ex- 
hibit not  a  single  progressive 
feature.  What  they  were  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  they  are 
now.  An  inflexible  shell  has  formed 
about  them  that  no  blow  seems  able 
to  break.— yi?Afl  Hancock. 

The  demand  fixed  by  examiners 
is  for  cram,  and  not  for  art;  and  so 
long  as  the  demand  exists,  so  long 
will  the  teacher's  mind  shrivel  and 
dwarf  in  the  everlasting  treadmill 
that  has  no  beginning  and  no  end. 
—Col.   Parker. 

Teachers  have  no  incitement  to 
broaden  under  fixed  examinations. 
—  Col.  Parker. 

The  world  at  present  is  going  ex- 
amination mad.  We  are  gradually 
ceasing  to  care  for  knowledge,  to 
care  for  learning;  the  one  thing  we 
do  care  for  is  to  pass  examinations. 
— Huxley. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  real  teaching  to- 
day is  the  standard  of  examinations. 
—Col.  Parker. 

The  ordinary  examinations  have 
not  been  specially  profitable  to  the 
profession,  advantageous  to  the 
schools,  or  helpful  to  the  teachers, 
but  a  definite  examination   upon  a 
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specific  book  would  be  in  every  way 
beneficial.— ZJr.  R.  G.   Boone. 

Sympathy  in  a  teacher  is  greater' 
than  ability  to  parse;  enthusiasm  is 
more  important  than  a  knowledge 
of  square  root;  a  professional  spirit 
is  betler  than  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
bays  and  capes  in  the  corners  of 
the  earth.  Is  there  a  method  by 
which  the  presence  of  these  quali- 
ties in  the  applicant  can  be 
determined? — E.  S.  IVilson. 

The  less  we  rely  on  examinations, 
the  higher  the  order  of  men  and 
women  we  must  get  for  teachers— 
N.    Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  theory  of  teaching  which 
made  it  consist  chiefly  in  stowing 
away  a  lot  of  isolated  facts  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  memory  is  exploded 
and  the  corresponding  practice  is 
abandoned.  Yet  examinations  are 
usually  adapted  to  test  that  kind  of 
knowledge.— Ww.   De  Witt  Hyde. 

Once  having  obtained  the  pre- 
cious certificate,  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  the  indifferent  stand  upon  a 
common  level,  so  far  as  chances  of 
employment  are  concerned. — Dr. 
Hinsdale. 

The  real  teacher,  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  grade  he  is  able  to  make 
in  examination,  but  the  final  result 
he  can  produce  in  the  character  of 
those  who  come  from  under  his 
hand. — Edward  Eggleslon. 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
belittle  the  teacher  as  a  human  be- 
ing and  make  her  professional  work 
routinish    and   arid,   as   these  ever- 


recurring  re-exam  I  nations  in  the 
common  branches.  —  Dr.  Hins- 
dale. 

As  soon  as  one  examination  is 
over  the  teacher  is  compelled  to 
begin  the  old  bark-mill  grind  for  the 
next,— yiiAa  Hancock. 

When  a  candidate  shall  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
a  brand),  the  canJidate  should 
never  be  required  to  take  an  exami- 
nation in  that  branch  again.  — Z>r. 
Hinsdale. 

If  a  teacher  gives  evidence  of 
good  scholastic  ability,  and  does 
excellent  work  in  the  school-room,  it 
is  a  manifest  injustice  to  submit  him 
to  a  yearly  examination. —  W.  H. 
Sanders. 

When  the  teacher  has  shown  by 
his  acquirements  that  he  is  entitled 
to  a  certificate,  then  this  should  be 
an  end  of  the  whole  matter,as  far  as 
the  branches  upon  which  he  has 
been  examined  are  concerned. — 
Texas  School  Journal. 

In  the  case  of  teachers  who  do 
successful  work,  re-examination 
should  be  done  away  with.  —  W.  H. 
Sanders. 

I  hope  teachers  may  soon  reach  a 
point  when  their  future  employment 
will  not  depend  upon  an  examina- 
tion, when  they  will  have  the  evi- 
dence of  their  ability  settled,  and 
when  they  will  not  b^  harassed  and 
humiliated  by  being  subjected  from 
year  to  year  to  these  examin 
—Dr.  White. 


Ae  Roll  of  Honor. 
ROU,  OF  HONOR. 


bom  tlie  Waltn  OongrtgaiiaaaUtt.   Som«  ol  ttw  Teftden 
M  writer  a  tannic  Oblo  leachet,    Tbn  scbool  which 
andsdwu  la  Sootbern  OMo.—Ed. 

the  of  action.  History,  geography,  Ian - 
great  guage,  physiology  and  kindred 
1  ref-  themes  were  considered  practically 
vidly  useless.  Thefe  were  also  several 
early  girts  that  gave  the  teacher  more 
log  trouble  than  the  worst  boy.  There 
it  the  were  pupils  of  nearly  all  ages  and 
adow  sizes,  down  to  the  little  five-year- 
nd  in  old  who  came  with  trembling  heart. 
d  the  I  speak  from  experience.  In  win- 
iding  ter  we  always  had  a  man  as  "mas- 
1  do  ter."  He  was  usually  a  man  who 
id  by  honestly  tried  to  do  his  pupils  good 
n  the  and  who  relied  upon  the  rod  to 
inex-  maintain  order.  He  was  expected 
illage  to  tame  those  who  had  run  the 
s  for  school  in  summer,  and  to  control  the 
case,  big  boys  who  came  in  just  for  the 
anage  winter  term.  Fighting  was  pun- 
girls  ishedwith  the  rod,  the  one  striking 

0  tor-  the  first  blow  in  the  skirmish  receiv- 

1  pre-  ing  a  double  portion.  The  cause 
a  real  that  led  to  the  blow  was  not  care- 
e  did  fully  inquired  into.  On  the  play- 
t   the  ground  there  was  the  full  quota  of 

bullies.     The  younger  boys  did  not 

:  dif-  always  have  the  easiest  time.     I  had' 

least  no  reason  to  complain.     I  had  two 

There  older  brothers  competent  and  witl- 

le  age  ing    to    defend    me    from   improper 

ng  all  treatment. 

This         Two  boys  in  particular  I  remem- 

al  ed-  ber,  John  and  Eli  Casey,  who  came 

;  sue-  to  school  in  the  winter  only.      They 

r  field  were  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of 
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age,  I  should  think.  Their  father 
had  a  yoke  of  cattle  which  he  had 
named  John  ,  and  Eli.  No  doubt 
this  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  the 
boys  in  their  humble  home,  and 
probably  gave  a  sense  of  ownership 
in  the  patient  toilers.  Unfortunate 
indeed  was  it  for  the  boys  on  the 
playground.  They  at  once  became 
known  as"Casey's  oxen."  The  older 
boys  tormented  them  most  unmerci- 
fully. They  caught  them,  yoked 
them  together,and  drove  them  along 
the  highway  leading  through  the  ad- 
joining forest.  The  boys  were 
two  good-natured  inoffensive  fel- 
lows, and  of  course  would  laugh 
over  it,  but  it  was  exceedingly  an- 
noying to  them.  Sometimes,  as  soon 
as  the  school  was  dismissed  at  noon, 
they  would  rush  out  of  the  room  to 
eat  their  dinners,  if  they  had  any, 
far  away  in  the  forest,  intending  not 
to  return  until  **books"  should  be 
called.  Their  object  would  at  once 
be  detected,  and  those  fleet  of  foot 
would  be  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
runaway  oxen.  They  were  usually 
caught  and  brought  back  by  the 
time  the  other  boys  had  finished 
their  lunch.  The  older  boys  did 
the  bullying  and  the  younger  boys 
enjoyed  it  because  it  attracted  at- 
tention from  themselves.  I  was  too 
young  to  have  any  part  in  the  tor- 
ture, but  I  laughed  as  heartily  as 
any  of  them.  I  blush  with  shame 
as  I  think  of  it.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  teacher  knew  anything  about 
the  indignities  to  which  the  boys 
were  subjected.     Perhaps  he  would 


not  have  interfered,  regarding  it  as 
a  boyish  sport.  If  one  of  the 
**oxen"  had  ''gored"  his  tormentors 
badly,  he  would  doubtless  have  felt 
the  rod  of  the  pedagogue.  The 
boys  were  called  *'oxen"  continu- 
ally, and  were  treated  considerably 
worse  than  oxen. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  my  father  removed  to  a 
neighboring  village,  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  ever  saw  the  boys 
again.  A  few  years  passed  and  the 
dark  cloud  of  war  hung  over  the 
land.  It  proved  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
wars  of  modern  times.  The  life  of 
the  nation  hung  in  the  balance.  The 
young  men  of  the  land,  the  strength 
and  hope  of  the  nation,  offered 
themselves  freely  in  defense  of  their 
country.  Most  of  the  boys  of  the 
old  country  school  district  entered 
thie  army  and  proved  themselves 
heroes.  The  father  of  the  two  boys 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  was  a  man  in 
very  humble  circumstances.  His 
two  sons,  now  in  the  strength  of 
early  manhood,  were  his  main  de- 
pendence. Yet  he,  like  thousands 
of  other  patriots,  was  willing  that 
they  should  go.  Let  us  not  say  that 
his  contribution  to  his  country's  ser- 
vice was  insignificant.  There  were 
many  willing  to  give  their  money 
freely,  and  even  patriotic  enough  to 
invest  in  government  bonds,  who 
had  no  taste  for  facing  the  bullets 
of  the  battlefield. 

I  now  had  new  companions  and 
thought  little  of   my   former   ones« 
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ling,  the  other.  The  hard,  uneventful  life 
It  to  of  the  farm  with  few  glimpses  of  the 
)ugh  outside  world  comprised  their  boy- 
hood. Their  only  opportunity  to 
now  gain  even  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
I  the  cation  was  found  in  the  winter  term 
lage  of  the  district  school.  Their  play- 
was  mates  did  not  permit  them  to  see 
ros-  the  brightest  side  of  life  in  the 
J  up  hours  of  recreation.  They  enlisted 
lose  in  the  same  company  the  first  year  of 
my  the  war,  and  before  another  year 
I  had  passed  they  were  both  killed  on 
s  of  the  same  day  in  a  great  battle  of  the 
ore.  West.  To-day  they  sleep  in  the 
the  same  cemetery,  near  the  place  where 
had  they  gave  their  own  life-blood  for 
The  the  nation's  life.  Their  names  are 
full:  on  the  roll  of  honor.'  They  have  a 
sted  place  among  tlic  heroes  that  died 
pet.  for  liberty.  I  regret  that  I  ever 
'ss. ;  laughed  at  the  indignities  to  which 
sted  ^^"^  were  subjected  on  the  play- 
Del,  ground.  May  not  this  simple  rec- 
ss."  ord  restrain  other  school  boys 
,n,^  from  taunting  their  poorly-dressed 
companions?  Many  a  manly  heart 
beats  beneath  a  shabby  coat  and  as 
opportunity  offers  will  give  evidence 
of  an  heroic  nature. 
Osage,  Iowa. 


two 
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principals  have  not  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  point  there 
may  be  to  the  joke. 

1  know  that  young  people,  if 
given  their  own  choice,  will  almost 
invariably  select  subjects   for  com- 
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mencement  night  that  would  require 
the  skill  of  an  Emerson  to  treat  in 
an  interesting  manner;  but  I  have 
never  yet  found  a  class  that  would 
not,  after  I  had  used  a  little  com- 
mon sense,  tact,  and  good-natured 
ridicule,  consent  to  descend  from 
the  ''cloudland  of  glittering  gener- 
alities" to  themes  of  the  earth 
earthy.  I  try  to  show  the  folly  of 
selecting  subjects  whose  treatment, 
to  be  original  and  interesting,  must 
largely  be  based  on  experience  and 
depth  of  thought,  which  at  their  age 
they  lack.  I  show  them  that  they 
will  draw  on  their  brains  for  ideas, 
and  their  brains  will  dishonor  the 
draft,  except,  perhaps,  by  a  few 
meaningless  commonplaces,  and  in 
their  desperation  they  will  draw  on 
their  friends,  the  **Golden  Gems  of 
Life"  and  other  well-known  sources. 
I  usually  advise  a  class  like  this: 
'^Select  a  subject  that  will  be  inter- 
esting to  your  audience  and  within 
your  own  powers,  and  on  which  you 
can  find  plenty  to  read.  Read  your 
subject  up  thoroughly,  take  notes  if 
you  wish,  saturate  yourself  with 
ideas,  not  words,  and  then  throw 
books  and  notes  to  the  winds,  enter 
your  room,  lock  it  and  throw  the  key 


out  through  the  transom,  and,  like 
Joe  in  Little  Women,  bid  defiance 
to  all  intruders.  In  this  solitude, 
pass  the  gold  obtained  from  others 
through  your  own  mint,  and  it  will 
come  out  stamped  with  your  indi- 
viduality and  originality,  and  the 
production  will  be  as  truly  your  own 
as  were  the  histories  of  Bancroft  hi^ 
own,  after  he  had  procured  his  facts 
from  the  library  shelves." 

Through  the  year,  I  watch  the 
tables  of  contents  of  the  various 
magazines  for  suitable  material,  and 
when  the  time  comes  to  prepare  for 
commencement,  I  have  a  list  of  sub- 
jects ready  which  I  give  to  the  class, 
and  I  expect  the  members  to  choose 
from  it.  Here  is  a  list  I  have  just 
submitted  to  a  class  of  four,  and  any 
one  of  these  subjects,  1  think,  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  to  an  audi- 
ence than  those  of  the  "We're-out- 
of-the-Bay,-the  -  Ocean  -  lies  -  before- 
us"  style: 

The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park,  Tax 
on  Incomes,  The  Grand  Old  Man, 
The  Prince  of  India,  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion, True  Story  of  the  Acadians, 
From  Forest  to  Foot,  The  History 
of  a  Lead  Pencil,  Signs  and  Super- 
stitions, The  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 


PRIMARY  READING. 
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There  are  many  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading,  the  most  important  of 
which  are,  the  Word,  Phonic,  Alpha- 
betic, Object,  Sentence,  and  Group 


Methods.  All  of  these  have  been 
practiced,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
are  still  used  and  have  their  advo- 
cates.    In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves 
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as  to  which  method  is  best,however; 
under  all  circumstances,  we  should 
be  able  to  determine  which  one  will 
advance  pupils  most  naturally  and 
rapidly  during  the  period  of  school 
life.  The  average  child  of  five  or 
six  years  has  a  vocabulary  of  several 
hundred  words,  which  he  knows 
how  to  use  in  conversation,  or  un- 
derstands their  meanings  as  he  hears 
others  use  them.  Those  words 
which  he  uses  most  naturally  are  the 
best  for  him  to  use  in  his  first  les- 
sons in  reading.  The  child  does 
not,  on  entering  the  school-room, 
need  to  be  given  the  idea,  but  sim- 
ply to  learn  to  associate  the  oral  ex- 
pression with  the  written  or  printed 
form..  We  begin,  then,  with  the  nat- 
ural method,  the  Word.  The 
teacher  in  some  way,  either  by  an 
object,  picture,  or  story, suggests  the 
word,  then  writes,  does  not  print,  it 
on  the  board,  showing  the  children 
that  th&word  stands  for  the  object. 
I  say  writes,  rather  than  prints,  be- 
cause the  script  form  is  the  one 
which  should  be  used  in  the  begin- 
ning. First,  because  it  enables  the 
child  to  see  the  word  as  a  whole 
rather  than  as  made  up  of  disjoined 
parts;  second,  it  is  the  form  for 
nrhich  the  child  will  have  most  use; 
third,  the  transition  from  the  writ- 
ten to  the  printed  form  is  much  eas- 
ier and  more  natural  than  from  the 
printed  to  the  written  form.  When 
the  interest  flags,  question  the  inat- 
tentive, arouse  their  curiosity  by 
writing  a  "new  story"  on  the  board, 
and  appeal  to  the  pride  of  each  one 


to  do  as  well  as  some  one  else  has 
done.  By  this  method  analysis  by 
letter  need  receive  no  special  atten- 
tion. The  spelling  of  words  will 
come  naturally,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  first  year  the  pupils  will  be 
able  to  spell  orally  the  words  they 
read  without  much  time  being  spent 
on  teaching  the  names  of  the  letters. 
In  the  Phonic  method  we  teach  the 
elementary  sounds  of  language  rather 
than  their  names.  Thus  in  teaching 
the  word  cat,  the  child  is  taught  not 
the  letters  cat,  but  the  sounds  rep- 
resented by  these  letters.  The 
teacher  in  presenting  this  wordphon- 
ically  might  first  tell  all  the  little 
folks  to  look  right  at  her  while  she 
asks,  "Have  you  a  cat?"  spell- 
ing the  word  by  the  sounds.  This 
is  said  so  easily  and  naturally  that 
the  children  scarcely  notice  the  pro- 
longation of  the  word,  but  answer 
very  readily,  "Yes'm."  The  teacher, 
having  presented  a  number  of  words 
in  this  way,  may  call  on  the  class  to 
give  the  sounds  in  a  word,  and  send 
the  pupils  to  the  board  to  find  the 
sounds  in  certain  words.  The  pu- 
pils should  always  pronounce  the 
word  after  spelling  it  phonically. 
The  advantages  of  the  Phonic 
method  are,  First,  that  it  gives  cor- 
rect oral  pronunciation;  second, that 
it  is  a  practical,  natural,  and  philo- 
sophical method,  and  aids  the  child 
in  recognizing  new  words.  The 
Group  method  deserves  special  men- 
tion because  it  is  the  method  for 
giving  the  child  facility  in  natural 
expression.       In    this     method    the 
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child  pays  no  attention  to  the  gram- 
matical pauses,  but  uses  altogether 
the  natural  ones,  which  arc,  in 
reality,  the  only  pauses  used  in  pri- 
mary reading.  I  shall  not  here  dis- 
cuss the  other  methods  save  to  say 
that   each   one   has   some   peculiar 


merit.  And  I  think  that  the  prac- 
tical teacher  will  have  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  to  combine  all 
of  these  methods,  and  use  what  is 
known  as  the  "Eclectic  Method."— 
Virginia  School  Journal. 


NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 


FOLLOWING    EYES. 

A  question  appeared  in  the 
"Query  Box"  a  few  months  ago 
concerning  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  the  eyes  of  some  portraits 
seem  to  follow  a  specIaCor  around 
the  room,  so  that  in  whatever  posi- 
tion he  may  be  the  eyes  are  upon 
him.  The  following  explanation  is 
from  the  Baltimore  American: 

Suppose  a  portrait  have  its  face 
and  eyes  directed  straight  in  front, 
so  as  to  look  at  the  spectator.  Let 
a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  the 
tip  of  the  nose  and  halfway  between 
the  eyes.      On  each  side  of  this  mid- 


dle   lin 


there 


the 


breadth  of  head,  of  cheek,  of  chin 
and  of  neck,  and  each  iris  will  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  whole  of  the  eye. 
If  one  now  go  to  one  side,  the  ap- 
parent horizontal  breadth  of  every 
part  of  the  head  and  face  will  be  di- 
minished, but  the  parts  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  line  will  be  dimin- 
ished equally, and  at  every  position, 
however  oblique,  there  will  be  the 
same  breadth  of  face  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  line,  and  the  iris  will 
remain  in  the  center  of  the  whole  of 


the  eyeball,  so  that  the  portrait  will 
preserve  all  the  character  of  a  fig- 
ure looking  at  the  spectator,  and 
must  necessarily  do  so  wherever  he 
stands.  In  portraits  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  head  is  generally  ren- 
dered indistinct  by  the  canvas  being 
imperfectly  stretched,  as  the  slight- 
est concavity  or  convexity  entirely 
deforms  the  face.  Ofitimes  the  ob- 
liquity is  considerable.  The  decep- 
tion is,  therefore,  seen  best  when 
the  painting  is  executed  on  a  flat 
board  and  iii  colors  sufficiently  vivid 
to  represent  every  line  in  the  face 
with  tolerable  distinctness  at  great 
obliquities.  Distinctness  of  oudine 
is  also  most  necessary  to  a  satis- 
factory exhibition  of  this  optical 
delusion. 

\/       THE  niBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  of  Education  for  the 
village  of  Lowellville,  Mahoning 
county,  Ohio,  having  adopted  a  rule 
requiring  the  reading  of  a  portion  of 
the  Bible  in  the  schools  as  an  open- 
ing exercise,  certain  citizens  of  the 
village  appealed  to  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  an  injunction  to 
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prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  rule. 
We  find  in  the  Youngstown  Vindi- 
cator of  April  4th,  the  opinion  in 
the  case,  rendered  by  Judge  J.  R. 
Johnston.  After  a  recital  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  the  law  bear- 
ing upon  it,  the  court  proceeded  to 
cite  precedents  at  some  length,  in 
one  of  which  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  Maine  held  that  "No 
scholar  can  escape  or  evade  such 
requirements  when  made  by  the 
committee,  under  the  plea  that  his 
conscience  will  not  allow  the  reading 
of  such  book.  Nor  can  the  ordi- 
nance be  nullified  because  the 
church  of  which  the  scholar  is  a 
member  hold,  and  have  so  instructed 
its  members,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  read 
the  book  prescribed.  A  law  is  not 
unconstitutional  because  it  may  pro- 
hibit what  one  may  conscientiously 
think  right,  or  require  what  he  may 
eoftscientiously  think  wrong. 

"A  requirement  by  the  superin- 
tending school  committee  that  the 
Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  shall 
be  read  in  the  public  schools  of 
their  town  by  scholars  who  are  able 
to  read  is  in  violation  of  no  con- 
stitutignal  provision,  and  is  binding 
apon  all  themembersof  the  schools, 
although  composed  of  divers  relig- 
ious sects." 

Then  follows  Judge  Johnston's  de- 
cision: "Taking  these  precedents 
tox  the  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  in  our  own  State, 
and  as  a  precedent  for  the  rights 
which  parents  and  pupils  may  have 
growing    out"  of  and    arising    from 


these  constitutional  provisions,  it  is 
very  apparent,  if  this  precedent  is  fol- 
lowed, that  no  constitutional  right 
has  been  invaded,  and  that  no  right 
has  been  infringed  upon  or  will  be 
by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools  as  directed  by  the  order  of 
the  board  of  education  in  this  case. 
And  there  being  no  right  invaded, 
and  this  whole  matter  being  within 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
board  of  education,  it  follows  that 
the  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to  the 
restraining  order  asked  in  this  case, 
and  that  the  demurrer  filed  to  the 
petition  by  the  board  of  education 
should  be  sustained. 

"As  to  the  policy  or  propriety  of 
the  order  made  by  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation, it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
comment.  The  only  question  raised 
and  as  already  suggested,  is,  what 
the  law  now  is  and  what  the  rights 
of  the  parties  are  and  under  the  law 
should  be,  or  what  construction 
should  be  placed  upon  it.  It  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  this 
case  in  determining  the  questions 
presented,  to  ascertain  what  author- 
ity has  been  conferred  upon  the 
board  of  education  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  authority  thus  conferred  is 
warranted  by  the  constitution  of 
this  State. 

"Believing  that  the  board  has  full 
authority  to  act,  and  has  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  management  and 
conduct  of  the  scholars  within  that 
district,  and  there  being  no  want  of 
good  faith  alleged  in  the  petition  on 
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the  part  of  the  board,  but  only  their 
authority  called  in  question,  and 
believing  that  the  act  granting  to 
the  board  of  education  this  exclu- 
sive control  and  management  of  the 
schools  is  not  in  conflict  with  any  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  men- 
tioned, there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
failure  of  this  petition  to  state  a 
cause  of  action  against  the  defend- 
ants, the  board  of  education  of  the 
village  of  Lowellville. " 

ACROSS   THE    SEA. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  British  National  Union 
of  Elementary  Teachers  was  held  at 
Oxford,  last  week  of  March.  The 
convocation  was  very  large  and 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with 
more  of  circumstance  and  cere- 
mony than  we  see  on  such  occa- 
sions on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  officials  of  the  Union,  the 
Mayor  of  Oxford,  Aldermen,  Chan- 
cellors, Vice  Chancellors,  Chairman 
of  the  Oxford  School  Board,  and 
Reverend  Doctors,  Professors,  Fel- 
lows and  Tutors  filed  upon  the  plat- 
form, amidst  the  cheers  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  Then  followed 
numerous  addresses  of  welcome,  all 
profusely  punctuated  with  "laugh- 
ter, "  '  'applause, "  '  'hear!  hear!" 
"loud  cheers,"  "great  applause." 
By  way  of  response,  the  retiring 
president  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
all  the  gentlemen  who  had  given 
the  delegates  such  a  hearty  welcome 
and  "the  vote  was  carried  with 
acclamation." 


The  incoming  president,  in  hi& 
opening  address,  dealt  mainly  with 
evils  and  abuses  in  connection  with 
the  rural  and  village  schools,  and 
the  exposure  made  could  not  have 
been  flattering  to  British  pride.  He 
stated  at  the  outset  that  when  dis- 
tinguished strangers  visit  the  schools, 
they  are  shown  only  the  best,  and 
these  are  described  by  the  guide  as 
typical  English  schools,  while  "a 
thick  veil  is  with  the  utmost  discre- 
tion drawn  before  the  remainder." 
"I  propose,"  said  the  president,"to 
draw  aside  the  veil,  that  the  public 
may  know  the  real  facts  of  the 
case."  Among  the  things  unveiled 
is  the  miserable  condition  of  school 
houses  and  their  surroundings. 
School-rooms  are  damp,  out  of  re- 
pair, illy  ventilated  and  lighted, 
with  uncomfortable  and  insufficient 
seating,  with  water  supply  exposed 
to  contamination,  and  in  many  re- 
spects "in  such  a  disgraceful  condi- 
tion that  it  is  impossible  for  children 
to  spend  five  or  six  hours  a  day  in 
them  without  suffering  physical  and 
moral  injury," 

Another  exposure  concerns  the 
teachers.  Many  of  them  are  un- 
qualified, greatly  overworked,  and 
paid  a  miserable  pittance — scarcely 
sufficient  in  some  cases  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together.  One  case  was 
cited  in  which  the  magnificent  sum 
of  %i>%  per  annum  was  paid. 

These  and  other  evils  exist  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  lead  the  Presi- 
dent to  sound  a  note  of  warning, 
"The  hand  is   even  now  writing  oa 
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es  to  his  present  love  for  it,  .and  to   a 

le.  good  supply  of  books  to  gratify   it? 

ng  The  time  of  six  years'  work  in  read- 

ve  ing  and  spelling  will  thus  be  saved 

It,  for  other  things. 

lie  "Again,    is    not    my  boy   in    this 

lis  respect  a   type,  and  may  not  a  love 

h.  for  reading    be  instilled   during  the 

to  first  two  years  of  school  life,    and 

ey  then  a  system  of  graded   readings 

;r;  from  literature  itself  be  substituted 

ce  for  the  readers  beyond  the  second?" 

he  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  large  share 

'on  of    the  time  now  spent  on  reading 

^ry  and  spelling  lessons  might  be  thus 
saved  and  put  to  better  use.     There 

re-  would  still  be  need,   however,    for 

<ns  some  oral   reading.     If,  in  connec- 

he  tion  with  the  plan  above  suggested, 

ies  each    pupil    were    required    to  read 

ds  before  the  whole  school  a  specially 

ey  prepared   selection,  once    a    week, 

,  better  results  might  be  expected 
than  from  the  customary  daily  dron- 
ing over  the  lessons  in  the  reader. 

J  a  CONVEYING  PUPILS    TO  SCHOOL. 

He  There  is  a  provision  in  the  school 

ow  law    of    Massachusetts    authorizing 

ily  the    school    committee    to    expend 

[lis  money  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils 

je,  to  and  from  the  public  schools.  The 

[or  practical  working  of  the  law  is  thus. 

he  described; 

ire  "At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
ith  year  the  trustees  enter  into  a  con- 
to  tract  with  some  suitable  person  to 
ad  run  a  covered  van  from  the  most  re- 
ny  mote  portion  of  the  section,  accord- 
ler  ing  to  a  lime  schedule,  along  the 
ist  leading  roads  to   the  school-house. 


*  "1 
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In  this  van  the  children  are  pro- 
tected from  inclement  weather,  and 
are  amenable  to  such  discipline  as 
may  be  prescribed.  In  this  way 
"Children  are  brought  to  school 
promptly  and  without  fatigue.  Sim- 
ilarly, at  the  close  of  the  school', 
they  are  returned  to  their  homes." 
It  is  said  that  about  half  the 
towns  in  the  state  employ  convey- 
ances for  the  children,  and  the  plan 
is  very  popular  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.  The  feeble  districts  and 
small  schools  are  disappearing,  and 
ilarge  and  well  organized  schools  are 
taking  their  places.  Better  educa- 
tion is  afforded  at  less  expense.  The 
•saving  effected  in  the  number  of 
schools  and  teachers  is  more  than 
an  offset  for  the  cost  of  conveyance. 
The  plan  may  prove  an  important 
•element  in  the  solution  of  the  coun- 
try school  problem. 


FOR  J.  J.  B.  (page   163.) 
I   cannot  find  the  quoted  edition 
•of  Milton  in   our   village  store,  and 
•do  not  know  what  sort   of  notes  are 
printed  therein. 

1.  **Shallow." — The  cuckoo  has 
ibeen  reckoned  a  stupid  bird  by  the 
English  peasantry,  from  the  time 
beyond  which  the  memory  of  man 
Tunneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

Of  the  superstitions  which  attach 

to  birds,  the  cuckoo  has  the  most; 

.and   fact  goes  hand   in   hand  with 
iable. 

2.  '<rude  bird  of  hate," — owl. 

'*Bnt  thou,  shrieking  harbinger, 

Fool  precarsor  of  the  fiend, 

jLogui  of  the  fever's  end. 

—  )K.  ShakMpeare, 


3.    The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be 

thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

—Merehant  qf  Veniee* 

Shakespeare  is  right  and  Cowper 
wrong.  The  habit  of  the  bird  is 
like  that  of  our  * 'whip-poor-will." 
The  only  time  I  have  heard  its 
song  was  at  late  twilight.  So  says 
Gilbert  White  '*Selborne."  Ency. 
Brit,    says   *'all   hours  of   day  and 

night." 

III.-2-and  P.  S.  4.  Compare  Plu- 
tarch. Lysander.  '*Erianthus,the 
Theban,  gave  his  vote  to  pull  down 
the  city  *  *  *  yet  afterwards 
when  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
captains  together,  a  man  of  Phocis, 
singing   the  first  chorus  in   Euripi- 

des's  Electra,  which  begins, 

Electra,  Agamemnon's  child,  1  come 
Unto  thy  desert  home, 

they  were  all  melted  with  com- 
passion, and  it  seemed  to  be  a  cruel 
deed  to  destroy  and  pull  down  a  city 
which  had  been  so  famous  and  pro- 
duced such  men." 

P.  S.  2.  Col'-o-nel  is  derived 
from  cor'-o-nel,  and  had  in  Mil- 
ton's time,  three  syllables. 

P.  S.  3.  You  pays  your  money 
and  you  takes  your  choice!  I 
choose  the  daily  path  because  it  is 
the  easiest. 

P.  S.  5.     The  green  is  the  village 

green,  as  in  Poor  Dog  Tray, — 

"Of  merry  forms  I've  seen 
Upon  the  village  green." 

The  maid  was  not  there! 
P.  S.   6.     Even  these  are  they — 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal. 

All  in  love  to  J.  J.  B. 
Philemon  Smith. 


KROM  J.    J.   B. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  my 
friend,  the  editor,  for  sending  me 
Mr.  P.  S.'s  paper,  following  up  my 
brief  notes  of  last  month,  and  to  P. 
S.  for  writing  it.  My  little  educa- 
tional squibs  usually  have  no  se- 
quence, not  even  docs  the  stick 
come  down  visibly. 

I  find  the  basis  to  the  myth  in- 
quired about,  in  Plutarch's  Lysandcr, 
also  in  the  appendix  to  Palgrave's 
Treasury.  The  latter  was  cited  by 
two  of  ourCirclemembers.  The  infer- 
ence seems  to  be  that  Milton  meant 
Euripides,  not  Sophocles,  when  he 
spoke  of  "sad  Electra's  poet," 
though  as  a  companion  in  my  blun- 
der, I  wish  to  cite  Collins,  or  his 
editor,  or  both,  in  his  Ode  to  Sim- 
plicity. 

"Br  ber  nboM  loTA-lom  wo, 
lo  eTenlHE  moslDgs  slow, 
Soolbnl  sHeellr  wd  Electra's  poet's  ear." 

The  annotation  is  under  "her,"  as 
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follows:  "The  andon  or  nightin- 
gale, for  which  Sophocles  seems  to. 
have  entertained  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness." J.  J.  B. 

WAS  LONGFELLOW  THERE? 

Mv  Dear  EorTOR:  A  corre- 
spondent, in  the  March  number  of 
the  Monthly,  places  Longfellow  at 
Brook  Farm.  Will  she  kindly  give 
her  authority?  I  do  no:  dispute  it. 
It  is  news,  however.  I  refer  to  the 
passage  where  the  poet  writes  while 
the  kettle  boils,— a  la  Cowper.    B. 

Ohio  teachers'  associations  are 
still  passing  resolutions  asking  the 
Legislature  to  allow  women  to  vote 
on  all  questions  pertaining  to 
schools. 

Brethren  of  Ohio,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourselves!  Come 
west  to  Kansas,  and  learn  to  keep 
step  with  the  solar  system. —  West- 
ern School  Journal. 


Q.  471.  3j^  yd.  (ioft.)squared 
X  31416  X  100  -^  2  =  -ilAS'A, 
the  number  of  cubic  yards  in 
tunnel.  P.  S.  Berg. 

Same  result  by  C.  C.  Huntington,  W. 
J.  Machwart,  K.  T.  B.,  W.  H.  SiAhl,  G. 
F.  Buck,  and  V.  J.  fieclc. 

Q.  472.  Cost  price  =  100%. 
My  contract  price  =  115%-  Sup- 
posed cost  prices  9^%-  I'S  — 
92  =  23.  14  =  X,  or  25%  gain, 
as  —  15  ^  10.  increase  of  gain 
percent.  C.  L.  Parker. 

Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 


With  tliis  agree  J.  L.  Parks,  U.  F. 
Buck,  R.  T.  B.,  P.  R.  Berg,  J.  M.  Ver- 
oon,  W.  J.  M.  and  F.  J.  Beck.  W.  H. 
Stahl  and  C.  C.  Huntington  get  66jX- 
Better  alt  look  at  the  problem  again, 
boya.  What  if  the  correct  answer 
should  prove  to  be  53iS? 

Q.  473.  Connecticut  had  two 
capitals  because  it  was  composed  of 
two  colonies:  viz.,  New  Haven  and 
Connecticut. 

Rhode  Island  has  two  capitals  be- 
cause the  state  was  formed  in  colo- 
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nial  times  by  the  union  of  Rhode 
Island,  capital  Newport,  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  capital  Provi- 
dence, under  a  patent  secured  by 
Roger  Williams  in  1644,  which  re- 
mained in  force  till  the  charter  was 
obtained  from  Charles  II.  in  1663. 
The  two  capitals  were  retained  un- 
der the  new  constitution  of  1842. 
P.  S.  B. 
Q.  474.  The  five  greatest  Eng- 
lish poets  are  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
Edmund  Spenser,  William  Shake- 
speare, John  Milton,  and  William 
Wordsworth. 

Essayists; — Thomas  C  a  r  1  y  1  e, 
Charles  Lamb,  John  Ruskln, Thomas 
De  Quincy,  and  Leigh  Hunt. 

Historians:  —  Edward  Gibbon, 
David  Hume,  Thomas  B.  Macaulay, 
Henry  Hallam,  jnd  James  Anthony 
Froude. 

Critics:— Samuel  Johnson,  Sam- 
uel T.  Coleridge,  William  Hazlitt, 
Francis  Jeffrey  and  Henry  Brougham. 
Novelists:  — Walter  Scott,  Wil- 
liam Makepeace  Thackeray,  Charles 
Dickens,  "George  Eliot,"  and  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lyltnn. 

The  five  greatest  American  poets 
are  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Henry 
Wadsworlh  Longfellow,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Historians:  —  George  Bancroft, 
John  Lolhrop  Motley,  William 
Hickling  Prescott,  Francis  Park- 
man,  and  Richard  Hildredth. 

Essayists:— Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, James  Russell  Lowell,  George 
W.    Curtis,    Henry    Thoreau,     and 


Margaret  Fuller  Oss 

Critics: — James    ' 

Edwin     Percy      Wl 

Grant     White,     Edi 

Stedman,  George   S 

Novelists; — Nath; 

James    Fenimore    C 

Uean    Howells,    He 

Harriet  Beecher  Sic 

The   five   greates 

are  Shakespeare,  Sp 

Milton,  and  Tennys 

The   five  greatesi 

ists  are  Bacon,  Car 

dison,  and  Steele. 

The  five  greatesi 

rians  are  Macaulay, 

Froude,  and  Greent 

The   five  greates 

are    Taine,    Ruskin 

nold,  and  Max  Mul 

The  five   greates 

ists  are  Scott,   Dick 

Mrs.MulockCraik,! 

The  five  greatest 

are    Bryant,    Longl 

Aid  rich,  and  Lowel 

The  four  greatesi 

ists   are    Emerson, 

and  Slcadraan. 

The  five  greates 
torians  are  Bancrc 
ing.  Kirk,  and  Mot 
The  five  greatest 
ists  are  Hawthorne, 
Stowe,  Cooper,  R 
Alcott.  S. 

English — Poets: 
ser,  Shakespeare, 
Byron.  Essayists: 
Stuart  Mill,    Charl 


r/ 
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Carlyle,  John  Ruskin. 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  Raw- 
linson,  James  A.  Froude.  Critics: 
Matthew  Arnold,  Sidney  Smith, 
Prof.  Henry  Morley,  Mrs.  Anna 
Jameson,  James  Spedding.  Novel 
ists:  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens 
De  Foe,  "George  Eliot." 

American — Poets:  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Whittier,  Poe.  Es- 
sayists: Franklin,  Emerson,  Web- 
ster, Holmes,  Bayard  Taylor,  His- 
torians: Irving,  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
Motley,  Lossing,  Critics:  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Margaret  Fuller,  Whippli 
R.  G.  White.  Novelists:  Hawthorne, 
■Cooper,  Howell  s,  H.  B.  Slowe, 
Holland.  Chas.  L.  Parker. 

Q.  475-  On  page  263, Stoddard's 
Complete  Arithmetic,  we  have  a 
rule  to  solve  problems  like  this  one: 
From  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the 
height  and  hypotenuse,  subtract  the 
square  of  the  base,  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  twice  the  sum  of  the 
height  and  hypotenuse.  In  this 
problem,  180  ft.  ^  height  and  hypote- 
nuse, and  60  ft.  the  base;  so  we  have 
iSoft.'-eoft.'  ^  ,  ^  .  ^ 
5— F—  =  80  ft-,  height    of 

3  >;  180  ft.  * 

sturop  of  pole.      Will  H.  Stahl, 

Let  jfcquai  heighiof  stump.  Then, 
as    the    pole  'is    180    ft.    long,     the 
broken    part   will    equal    180  —  x. 
(iSo  —  xf  —  x'  =  3600. 
j:  =  80  ft. 

C.    C.     HUNTINGTOM. 

Same  answer  and  similar  solutions 
by  R.  T.  B-  W.  J.  M.,  P.  S.  B.,  F.J. 
Beck,  O.  F.  Buck,  J.  I,.  P.,  J.  M.  Ver- 
non, and  J.  P.  Houser. 


Q.  476.  2o  hhd.  =  ^91060  cu. 
in.  (20  X  63  X  !3')-  S  ft.  8  in. 
=  68  in.  68  -4-  2  =  34  in.,  radius. 
34'  X  3-1416  =  3'S3>-6S96,  cu.  in. 
in  base.  291060  -~  3631.6896  z= 
81  nearly,  the  depth  of  the  cistern 
in  inches.  R.  T.  Brogler. 

Same  answer  with  some  variation  in 
solutions  by  J.  M.  Yernon,  W.  J. 
Machwart,  C.  C.  Huntington,  Will  H. 
Stahl,  U.  F.  Buck,  and  F.  J.  Heck. 

Q.  477.  The  annual  interest  on 
«5oo  to  Jan.  i,  '90  (i  yr.  at  8%), 
the  first  rest,  is  ?4o.  ^500  +  ^40 
^  ?540-  The  first  payment,  July 
15,  '89,  plus  its  interest  to  the  first 
rest,  the  end  of  the  year,  5  mo. 
16  da.  at  8%  is  ^Si-Ss;  ^540  — 
J51.85  =  ^488. 15,  remainder  or 
new  principal. 

The  annual  interest  on  S488. 15  to 
Jan.  1,  '91,  is  $39,052;  the  second 
payment  plus  its  interest  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  second  rest,  6  mo. 
25  da.,  is<26.i4;  S39.052  — ^26. 14 
^  £12.912,  surplus  interest.  The 
annual  interest  on  $488. 15  to  Jan.  1, 
'gj,  the  third  rest,  is  (39,052.  No 
payment  being  made  within  this 
year.the  annual  interest  on  £488.15 
to  Jan,  I,  *93,  the  fourth  rest,  is 
*39-oS2-  J39-05'  +  £39-052  and 
its  interest  for  one  year  plus  the 
surplus  interest,  £12,913  and  its  in- 
terest for  two  years,  gives  a  total 
interest  of  S96.20.  £488.15  + 
^96.20  =  (584.35.  The  third  pay- 
ment plus  its  interest  to  the  next 
rest,  Jan.  1,  '93,  is  £262.04. 
^584-35  —  J262.04  =  £312.31,  the 
amount  due  Jan.    i,   '93.     The  in- 
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terest  on  I322.31  to  Sept.  i,  '93, 
8  mo.  is  |i 7. 19.  I322.31  +  J17.19 
=  ^339- 50,  the  amount  due  Sept.  i, 
1893. 

Remark — In  Ohio  the  interest  on 
the  overdue  interest  is  computed  at 
the  legal  rate,  6%.  The  interest 
must  not  be  compounded.  When 
the  payment  or  payments  will  not 
cancel  all  the  interest  due,  the  over- 
due interest  draws  simple  interest  to 
the  end  of  the  next  year  in  which  a 
payment  is  made.         F.  J.  Beck. 

This  solution  is  given  without  verifi- 
cation. Two  other  solutions  have  been 
received,  with  results  differing  from 
that  obtained  by  Mr.  fieck,  and  from 
each  other.  One  answer  is  1335.68;  the 
other  1337.60.  Lack  of  time  and  iner- 
tia have  conspired  to  prevent  the  edi- 
tor from  attempting  to  determine 
which,  if  any,  is  correct. 

Q.  480.  Yes.  From  the  third  reader 
to  the  fifth  reader  inclusive.  It  is 
said  that  about  nineteen-twentieths 
of  those  examined  for  public  ser- 
vice under  the  competitive  system 
of  England  fail  in  spelling.  The 
cry  is,  '^Spelling  is  not  what  it 
should  be."  Good  text-books  should 
be  used  for  this  important  subject. 
We  want  to  tea^fh  spelling  and  not 
merely  practice  spelling.  A  spell- 
ing book  revival  seems  to  be  needed 
and  should  be  encouraged.  In  spell- 
ing are  many  difficulties  that  are  well 
known  to  be  common  and  almost 
universal.  So  far  as  these  are  found 
in  words  which  are,  or  should  be,  in 
the  pupil's  vocabulary,  is  it  net 
more  economic  to  meet  them  di- 
rectly, systematically    and    persist- 


ently   than    to     wait   for    them    to 

occur  incidentally  at  long  intervals 

(may  be  not  at  all)  in  the  work  of 

copying  or  general  composition? 

F.  J.  Beck. 
Napoleon,  Ohio. 

Q.  481.  Solder  composed  of  tin 
and  lead  weighs  10.44  times  as  much 
as  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  while  tin 
weighs  7.29,  and  lead  11.35  times 
as  much.  ^  How  much  of  each 
metal  in  a  pound  of  solder  ?  H.H. 

Q.  482.  What  are  the  sources  of 
the  English  language?  R.  L. 

Q.  483.  What  method  of  ex- 
plaining the  process  of  extracting 
cube  root  is  best?  *  Is  it  wise  under 
any  circumstances  to  teach  the  pro- 
cess mechanically,  without  explana- 
tion? O.  J.  H. 

Q.  484.  I  wish  to  go.  He  told 
me  to  go.  Dispose  of  words  in 
italics.  C.  S. 

Q.  485.  What  are  the  divisions 
or  belts  of  standard  time  for  this 
country?  P.  B. 

Q.  486.  How  far  could  a  man 
travel  in  a  northwest  direction? 

A.  R.  T. 

Q.  487.  Who  was  Davy  Jones, 
and  what  is  meant  by  Davy  Jones's 
Locker?  '        S.  G.  C. 

Q.  488.  Who  was  the  author  of 
Psalm  CLI?  S.  C. 

Q.  489.  What  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  been  church 
members?  S.  C. 

Q.  490.  What  is  the  total  amount 
of  money  in  the  world?         U.  B* 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


The  State  Association. 

By  reference  to  the  program 
ted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  it 
be  seen  that  the  Executive  Com- 
ee  is  preparing  for  a  great  meet- 
at  Delaware.  The  program  is 
Linly  great,  and  we  do  not 
It  that  the  meeting  will  be  cot- 
ondingly  great  in  all  respects. 
iware  is  making  preparations  to 
rtain  all  her  country  cousins, 
of  course  we  shall  all  be  there, 
ilroad  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
d  trip  is  promised.  Further 
Oculars  in  next  issue. 


the  sub-district,  have  both  passed 
the  House,  but  neither  had  passed 
the  other  branch  at  our  latest 
information. 


Voman  Suffrage  in  Chio. 
bill  has  passed  both  branches  of 
General  Assembly  by  a  decisive 
irity,  extending  to  women  the 
:  to  vote  at  school  elections  and 
)ld  any  school  office,  State  Com- 
ioner  of  Common  Schools  ex- 
ed.  The  measure  lacks  only 
concurrence  of  the  House  in 
;  minor  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
:o  become  a  law. 

free  text-book  bill,  and  a  mod- 
tion  of  the  Workman  law  pro- 
ig  for  the  election  of  two  sub- 
:tors  in  each  sub-district,  who 
the  director  shall  constitute  a 
d  of  sub-directors  with  power  to 
loy  the  teacher  or  teachers  in 


National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  has  been  officially  announced 
that  the  next  annual  session  will  be 
held  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
July  6-13.  The  Council  meets 
July  6,  and  the  General  Association 
July  ,0. 

The  hotel  and  boarding  house  ac- 
commodations are  ample,  and  the 
rates  are  reasonable. 

The  railroads  terminating  at  As- 
bury Park,  and  all  roads  of  the 
Trunk  Line  Association, have  granted 
a  rate  of  one  fare,  plus  two  dollars 
(membership  fee),  for  the  round 
trip,  with  provision  for  extension  of 
return  tickets  to  Sept.  i;  and  it  is- 
confidently  expected  that  other 
.roads  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  grant  rates  equally 
favorable. 

Programs  for  the  various  depart- 
ments are  in  the  course  of  prep- 
aration, and  all  concerned  are  work- 
ing together  to  the  end  that  the 
meeting  may  be  the  largest  and  best 
in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Correspondence  relating  to  hotels 
and    entertainment   should   be    ad- 
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dressed  to  J.  M.  Ralston,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 

An  official  bulletin, with  full  infor- 
mation, will  sooi>  be  issued. 

Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  is 
president  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  Irwin  Shepard,  of  Winona, 
Minn.,  is  secretary. 


A  Gentle  Reminder. 

Editor  MacDonald,  of  the  West- 
€rn  School  Jifurnal^  some  time  ago 
submitted  the  following  resolution 
for  Kansas  teachers  to  consider: 

*' Resolved f  That  I  will  pay  the 
Western  School  Journal  what  I  owe, 
renew  my  subscription,  pray  for  the 
editor,  and  send  him  my  blessing." 

In  a  subsequent  issue  he  reports 
progress  as  follows: 

*»We  have   substantial  evidences 
that  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
many  a  teacher,  but  there  are  many- 
others  who  are  still  the  objects  of 
our  solicitude  and  our  prayers." 

A  movement  of  this  kind  in  Ohio 
-would  be  very  opportune  just  now. 
Who  will  start  it? 

We  think  our  readers  will  bear 
witness  that,  in  the  twelve  years 
•of  the  present  management,  the 
Monthly  has  not  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  dunning  its  patrons 
•  publicly. 

We  have  heard  that  * 'times  are 
"hard,"  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it;  for  our  delinquent  list  is 
larger  than  usual.  We  have  never 
yet  failed  to  pay  our  bills  for  paper 
anti  printing  promptly,  and  we  are 
specially   desirous    of    maintaining 


our  reputation  in  this  regard, — and 
— and  it  would  be  exceedingly  grat- 
ifying if — if 


The  Signs  of  the  Times. 

Strange  things  are  happening  in 
these  days,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
not  easily  discovered.  One  is  at  a 
loss  to  determine  whether  he  should 
be  filled  with  foreboding  and  alarm 
at  threatening  danger,  or  laugh  at 
the  grotesque  and  ludicrous  features 
of  the  procession  that  is  passing  by. 

It  would  surely  be  amazing  and 
bewildering  to  the  future  historian 
of  these  times  to  read,  in  the  files  of 
the  great  city  dailies,  of  "Coxey's 
army  approaching  the  capital,"  of 
**Kelley's  division  of  the  Coxey 
army,"  of  *'Frye's  brigade,"  of  the 
capture  of  railroad  trains,  of  various 
other  brigades  of  tatterdemalion 
tramps  and  bummers,  from  one  side 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  all 
marching  on  tp  Washington,  of 
'•the  militia  ordered  out,"  * 'regular 
troops  under  orders,"* 'arms  shipped 
from  the  armory  at  Springfield,  by 
express  and  fast  freight,  to  the  chief 
of  ordnance  at  Washington,"  for  the 
protection  of  the  national  treasury, 
and  of  president,  senators, congress- 
men, and  other  officials  dazed  and 
hesitating. 

Then,  too,  the  same  papers  are 
filled  with  accounts  of  bands  of  hun- 
dreds of  unemployed  men  marching 
through  the  streets  and  driving  from 
their  work  men  who  are  striving  to 
earn  bread  for  themselves  and  their 
families.     Many  thousands  of  able- 
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bodied  men  are  striking  and  refus- 
ing to  work  except  on  terms  of  their 
own  dictation,  while  many  of  these 
and  others  parade  the  streets  carrying 
red  flags  and  demanding  to  be  fed. 
Numberless  mobs  of  strikers  and 
idlers  threaten  to  make  and  are 
making  havoc  with  many  of  the 
■eat  industrial  interests  of  the 
juntry. 

In  striking  contrast  with  all  this 
immotion  is  the  sublime  tranquil- 
ly and  patience  of  the  great  mass 
f  the  American  people.  The  hon- 
st,  worthy  citizens  are  peaceful  and 
lirly  priJSperous,  pursuing  the  even 
mor  of  their  way.  The  churches 
nd  Sunday-schools  arc  more  active 
nd  prosperous  than  ever  they  have 
een.  Schools  and  institutions  of 
arning  of  every  kind  were  never  so 
ell  attended  nor  so  efficient  as  now. 
What,  then,  is  the  significance  of 
le  present  disturbance?  Whither 
;  it  all  tending?  It  would  be  pre- 
amption  in  the  wisest  to  undertake 
)  answer  definitely  and  fully.  The 
sldier  in  the  ranks,  in  the  time  of 
n  engagement,  is  not  in  a  position 
}  sec  clearly  how  the  battle  is  go- 
ig.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  re- 
uire  the  eye  of  omniscience  to  dis- 
over  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
acial  revolution.  The  old  condi- 
on  of  things  cannot  be  restored. 
"he  voice  from  the  Isle  of  Patmos 
Ecms  to  be  speaking,  "Behold  I 
lake  all  things  new."  The  old 
Dundations  are  being  broken  up 
nth  noise  and  commotion.  The 
eavcn  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 


is  working— slowly,  it  has  seemed, 
but  surely.  The  principles  of  right- 
eousness, of  truth  and  justice,  are 
asserting  themselves  —  in  strange 
ways  sometimes,  but  unmistakably. 
The  day  of  man's  fattening  on  the 
toil  and  tears  of  his  fellow  man  is 
approaching  its  end.  Every  man 
shall  yet  know  and  feel  himself 
brother  to  every  other  man. 

In  all  these  things  are  fresh  and 
loud  calls  to  duty;  and  especially 
to  teachers  the  call  is  for  greater 
vigilance  and  faithfulness.  Teach- 
ers should  first  of  all  be  themselves 
examples  of  all  that  is  good  and  true, 
and  realizing  their  great  responsibil- 
ity in  these  days  of  unrest  and 
change,  they  should  meet  them  with 
courage  and  hope. 


Impurity  in  the  Public  Schools. 

TAe  Atianlic  l^ontkiy  for  May  has 
a  thoughtful  article  on  the  Ethical 
Problem  of  the  Public  Schools, from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken. 
It  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  re- 
ceived less  attention  than  its  import- 
ance demands: 

"Impurity  may  not  be  a  greater 
evil  in  public  than  in  private ' 
schools;  but  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  democratic  comming- 
ling of  children  in  the  former  which 
make  it  more  than  a  possible  evil. 
There  can  be  little  or  no  social  dis- 
tinction except  that  growing  out  of 
the  location  of  the  school  buildings. 
There  is  the  'up  town'  and  the 
'down  town'  school;  but  if  a  pupil 
is   admitted  into  the  schools  at  all. 
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there  can  be  no  law  requiring  him  to 
be  in  one  building  rather  than  in  an- 
other, except  the  regulation  that 
arises  from  residence  in  a  particular 
locality;  and  even  this  is  not  en- 
forced in  some  cities  and  towns. 
The  very  idea  of  the  public  school 
makes  any  classification  upon  social 
and  ethical  grounds  an  impossibil- 
ity. There  are  localities  where  this 
evil  of  impurity  is  nothing  more  than 
a  potential  danger;  but  there  are 
very  many  others  where  it  is  a  real 
,  evil.  On  the  part  of  teachers  there 
is  a  growing  intelligence  concerning 
it,  and  a  greater  vigilance  in  guard- 
ing against  it.  Those  who  do  real- 
ize its  enormity,  and  meet  it  aright, 
have  secured  results  that  ought  to 
encourage  all  others;  but  there 
should  be  a  most  stringent  require- 
ment in  this  matter  in  defining  the 
teacher's  duties.  In  some  of  the 
best  normal  schools  the  students 
have  the  plainest  and  clearest  in- 
struction upon  this  subject.  They 
are  told  the  habits  for  which  they 
are  to  watch,  and  the  best  ways  to 
meet  the  evil  of  impurity  in  what- 
ever form  it  is  present  among  chil- 
dren. But  such  preparation  is  far 
from  universal.  Not  many  years 
ago,  a  graduate  of  one  of  these 
schools  said  that  the  teacher  who 
gave  her  class  instruction  on  this 
subject  asked  its  members  how 
many  of  them  had  not  known  of  at 
least  the  existence  of  a  vile  vocabu- 
lary of  words  among  their  school- 
mates. All  but  two  of  the  large 
class  replied  that  during  their  early 


life  in  the  public  schools  they  had 
heard  what  they  never  could  forget, 
though  no  words  could  express  the 
longing  they  felt  to  blot  it  from 
their  memories;  and  in  looking  back 
from  their  more  mature  standpoint, 
it  seemed  to  them  that  the  teachers 
must  have  felt  no  special  duty  in 
the  matter.  These  were  young 
women  from  the  public  schools  of 
one  of  the  older  states.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  each  year 
our  public  school  teachers  have  an 
increasing  sense  of  responsibility  for 
purity  in  thought  and  word  of  the 
children  under  their  care. 

The  difficulties  with  which  they 
have  to  contend  are  very  great.  The 
two  or  three  children  who,  with  an 
air  of  mystery,  bring  information  in 
regard  to  forms  of  impurity,  have 
great  power  for  mischief,  especially 
when  they  put  a  base  interpretation 
upon  things  that  are  in  themselves 
pure;  and  the  quick  imagination  of 
a  child,  together  with  the  fact  that 
this  information  is  not  guarded  as  it 
would  be  if  it  came  from  an  older 
and  a  wise  person,  makes  it  doubly 
dangerous.  The  testimony  of  one 
teacher,  which  has  been  repeated  by 
many,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  large 
majority  of  children  in  the  public 
schools  know,  theoretically,  as  much 
about  the  forms  of  impurity  at  twelve 
andvfourteen  as  they  ever  will.  Thus 
the  situation  calls  for  teachers  wise 
in  heart  and  head,  watchful  in  re- 
gard to  this  danger,  and  skilful  in 
meeting  it;  for  the  sense  of  disgrace 
that  comes  to  many  children  from 
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the  mere  acquisition  of  this  informa- 
tioD  is  a  blow  to  that  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  which  exists  with  the 
highest  morality.  In  many  cases 
the  inherent  force  of  home  training 
preserves  the  child  from  radical  in- 
jury; but  some  children  never  es- 
cape the  wrong  that  is  done  them, 
others  are  led  into  practices  that 
seriously  modify  their  usefulness, 
while  still  others  arc  ruined." 


Ohio  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 


PROGRAM. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  SUPERIKTEND- 

ENCE. 

Tuesday  Mor>«ik(i. 

S:00     Opening   Exercisei  and   Matter*  of 

Biuiiust. 
$:I5.     Inaugural—The  Teacher  at  a  Cili- 

ten Hon.  O,  T,  Corson,  Columbus. 

DUctuHon; 

Supt.  J.  W.  Jones,  Manchester;  Supt. 

G.  C.    Manrer,    New    Philadelphia; 

Supt.  J.  W.  Moore,  Leetonia;  Miaa 

Anna    Pearl    MacVay,    Prin.    High 

School,  Ashtabula. 
JO.--W.    Paper—SygUm  in  Ohio  Edvcalim. 

PresidentT.  P.  Marsh,  D.  D., 

MoQDt  Union  College. 
IHietuiion: 

E.  L.    HarriB.    Pria.    HiRh    School, 

Cleveland;   Supt.  H.  W.    Compton, 

Toledo;  Supt.  K.  6.  Thomas,  Warren; 

Supt.  W.  J.  White,  Baylon. 

HODEKN  LA  NO  n  A  BE  ASSOCIATION 


10:15,  "  TJie InitruclioniTi Eiu/luh,  French, 
Cferman,"  at  outlined  in  the  Heporl  of 
the  CommilUe  of  Ten. 


DucuMton  on  Englith,  opened  by  C.  W. 
Ayer,  Western  Beserve  University. 

DiicvMion  on  French,  opened  by  O. 
F.  McKibben,  Denison  University. 

DiBcvtiion  on  Oermati,  opened  by  Jo- 
seph Krug,  Cleveland  High  School, 
and  E.  A.  Eggere,  Uhio  Ijtate 
University. 

AFTcaHboH  Sessioh. 

1:15.  General  Diicaition  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  Appointed  by 
N.  E.  A. 

Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  Madisonville; 
Supt.  M.  W.  Spear,  Mt.  Gilead;  Supt. 
J.  J.  Bliss,  Crestline;  Supt.  I.  N. 
Saddler,  Perry sburgh. 

S.-aO.     JTw  Reiati^m  of  a  Taumthip  Huper- 

inlendmtto  Hi*  Board.., 

Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua. 

The  Relation  of  a  Township  Superintend- 
ent to  His  Hacheri 

Supt.  C.  L,  Dickey,  Worthington. 

The  Eetalioa  of  n  Township  Superintend- 
ent to  the  People 

Supt,  W.  I.  Crane,  Forgy. 

General  Ditcvsnon; 
Supt.  T.  S.  Fox,  Centerville;  Supt.  S. 
O.  Hale,    Bellbrook;    Supt.    E.    A. 
Ballmer,  Milton  Center. 

4:S0.    EteiUion  of  Officers. 

OHIO  CQLLEOK  ABSOCIATIOK   SRCTIOH. 

l.SO.    Paper Pres.  D.  A.  Long,  D.  D., 

Antioch  College. 

IHfcussion: 
Pres.  Samuel  Ort,  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege;   Prof.    A.    D.    Cole,    Denison 
University. 

S.-OO.    Paper— The  Prologues  of  Terence... 

Prof.  George  Scott,  Ph.  D., 

Otter beio  University. 

DUcttision: 
Prof.  J.  H.  Chamberlain,  Marietta 
College;    Prof.    Charles    C.     Bates, 
Buchtel  College. 

XODEaH  I.ANOnAOR  ASaOCIATIOH  BECTIOK. 

1:S0.    IHgeusiion  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  in  Joint  Heiiion. 
7:15,    Mutieat  Concert. 
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GENERAL  SESSION. 
Wedkbsdat  Mobming. 

8:15,     Opening  Exercises  and  Miscellane- 
ous Business. 
8:45,    Inaugural  Address 

Supt.  £.  A.  Jones,  Massillon. 

Discussion: 

Prof.  S.  Weimer,  Cleveland;  Supt. 

W.  D.  Lash,  Zanesville;  Supt.  J.  W. 

Zelier,  Findlay;  Pres.  S.  F.  Scovel, 

Wooster. 
10:00,    Paper — Reformatory   Elements  in 

Educatiojt Prof.  W.  W.  Cressy, 

Oberlin. 
Discussion:  * 

Supt.  J.  W.  Knott,  Mansfield;  Prin. 

E.  W.  Wilkinson,  Cincinnati;  Dr.  J, 

M.  Davis,  Rio  Grande  College;  Supt, 

A.  W.  Lewis,  Gallon;   Supt   A.  D. 

Beechy,  Norwalk. 
11:15,    Address, — The  Kindergarten 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Wiilard  Treat, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aftkrnoon  Session. 

high  schoot^  section. 

1:30.    Paper — A    Course  of  English  for 

High  Schools Dr.  E.  W.  Coy, 

Cincinnati. 

"Discussion: 

Prin.  W.  P.  Cope,  Hamilton;  Prof.  C. 
L.  Loos,  Dayton;  Prin..H.  A.  Adams, 
Toledo;  Prin.  J.  A.  Long, Chillicothe; 
Prin.  C.  S.  Coler,  Sandusky. 

EliEMENTARY  AND  KINDERGARTEN 
SECTION. 

1^:50,    Paper — The  Necessity   of   Greater 

Flexibility  in  the  Graded  Sclwol  System.,. 

..Supt.  F.  Treudley,  Youngstown. 

Discussion: 
Supt.  S.  D.  Sanor,  East  Liverpool; 
Supt.  W.  W.  Boyd,  Marietta;  Supt. 
J.  D.  Simkins,  St.  Mary's;  Supt.  Ed- 
ward Merrick,  Wilmington. 

S',40.    Paper — The    Kindergarten    Move^ 
ment  in  Cincinnati... Miss  Anna  Laws, 
Cincinnati. 

Discussion: 
Supt.  0.  S.  Fay,  Wyoming;  Geo.  F. 


Sands,  Principal  4th  Interm.  Dis- 
trict, Cincinnati;  Miss  Pearl  Carpen- 
ter, Principal  of  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing Class,  Cincinnati;  Mrs.  Carrie  N. 
Lathrop,  Principal  Normal  School,. 
Cincinnati. 

MUSIC  teachers'  section. 

S.'OO,     The    Qualifications  of  the   Public 

School  Music  Teacher 

Prof.  N.  L.  Glover,  Akron. 

Discussion: 
Prof.  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  The  College 
of  Music,  Cincinnati;  Prof.  L.  Gott- 
schalk,  Hamilton;  Prof.  B.  C.  Welga- 
mood,  Piqua;  Prof.  S.  A.  Collins,. 
Xenia. 
OHIO  college  association  section. 

1:S0,    Paper— Tfie  Study  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature Prof.  Gran- 
ville H.  Meizell,  ^.M.,  Heidelberg 
University. 

Discussion: 
Prof.  A.  C.  Pierson,  Ph.  D.,  Hiram 
College;  Prof.  W.  J.  Zuck,  Otterbein 
University. 

3:00.    Paper — Is  Blank  Verse  Lawless?... 

Prof.  Jeannette  B.  Perry,  College 

for  Women,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Discussion: 
Prof.  James    Chalmers,  State   Uni- 
versity. 

4:S0.     General  Business  Session. 

Election  of  Officers, 

MODERN  language  ASSOCIATION  SECTION* 

1:15,     1,     The  Letter  C  in  Romance  Lar^ 

guages,    Pres.     C.    W.    Super,    Ohio> 

University, 
f .    Higher  Rhetoric ,  J.  V.  Denny,  Ohio 

University. 
S.    Das  Nibelungenliedj  C.  A.  Worcester,. 

Urban  a  University. 
4.     Uses  of  Etymology  in  the  Teaching  of 

Modem  Languages,    C.    W.    Mesloh,^ 

Ohio  State  University. 

Evening  Session. 

7:S0,    Annual  Address Judge 

Samuel  F.  Hunt,  A.  M.,  LL.  D* 
Cincinnati. 


TunfMDAr    MORMIHO. 

8:30.     Opening  Extrciiti  and  UtitceUane- 
otu  Butinent. 

8:45.    Paper— What  the  Teachtr  can  Do 

Sot  tht  PuMic  Health Dr.  Edward 

Orton,  Columbus. 

Ditcxtttion: 
Supt.    i.    W.    McKinnon,   London; 
Supt.    Elijah     Burgeas,     Lancaster; 
Sapt.  J.  M.  Greenalade,  Lima;  Supt. 
B.  5.  Shivea,  Saniluaky. 

10:00.     Paper — Science     "Radiing    Below 
the  High  School. ..Ptot. a.  C.Muckley, 
Cleveland. 

2>i«cuMton.' 
Dr.  A.  M.  Bleile,  Slate  University, 
Columbue;  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Collon, 
Hiram  College,  Hiram;  Dr.  N.  H. 
Chaney.Supt.  of  Schools,  Washing- 
ton C.  H.;  Sapt.  W.  H.  Van  Fossan, 
New  Liabon. 

Afternoon  Session. 


HIOH   SCHOOL  i 

1:30.    Paper  -  Science    Teaching   in   the 

High  School Prin.  I.  N.    Keyaer, 

Urban  a. 

Di*cwKiion: 
Prin.  Abram  Brown,  Columbus;  Prin. 
J.  M.  Sarver,  Canton;  Prin.  C.  S. 
Barnes,  Salem;  Prin.  G.  F.  Jenett, 
Youngstown;  Prin.  E.  E.  Richards, 
Newark. 


BLKMENT&RY  A 


RTEK 


1:30.     Paper  —  The    Kindergarten  —  The 

Bent  Preparation  for  the  Public  School... 

Mra.  H.  L.Wilgus,  Columbus. 

IHtcutnon: 

Miae  Mary  Law,  Toledo;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hartzler,  Newark;  Supt.  H.  M.  Park- 
er,  Elyria;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Mullina, 
Salem. 

e.-4S.     Paper— A  Plea  for  a  Belter  Begin- 
ning Mies  Anna  Logan,  Westwood. 

Diteuiiion: 

Miss  Laura  Beaaler,  Eaton;  Supt. 
W.  H.  Cole,  Maryaville;  Miss  laa- 
bella    Tappan,    Steubenville;    Miss 


Leoti  E.  Clark,  Dayton;  Supt.  W.  W. 
Koss,  Fremont. 

MUSIC  TBACHBRS'  SECTIOK. 

1:S0.    Paper  —  Music     in    the     Public 

School! Prof.  N,  Coe  Stewart, 

Cleveland. 

IHtcuttiim: 
Prof.  J.  D.  Luse,  Columbua;  Prof.  C. 
P.  Scott,  Cambridge;  Supt.  J.  B. 
Mohler,  Gallipolis;  Prof.  8.  H.  Light- 
ner,  Youngatown;  Supt.  Arthur  Pow- 
ell, Marion. 

OHIO  COLLEGE   ASSOCIATION    SECTION. 

1:S0.    Paper  —  SequireTnenti   for   Admi*- 

tion  to  Fretkman  Claet Dr.  -'.J, 

Kirkwood,  University  of  Wooster, 

Ditcuttion: 
Prof.  G.  H.  Young,  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege;   ITof.  W.  F.    Pierce,  Kenyoii 
College. 

S.-OO.     Pajier Prof,  W.  O.  Sproull, 

Dean  Cincinnati  University. 

iXscuMion.' 
Prof.  J.  H.  Le  EoBsignol,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  E,  W.  Claypole,  Buch- 
tel  College. 

4:30.     Miicellaneotis  Bu»inas. 
Fbiday  Mornino. 

8:30.  evening  Exercitei  and  Mitcellane- 
out  SuHneu, 

S:4S:    The  Reading  HabU. 

Oeneral  Diecuetion: 
Prin.   J.    K.    Baxter,    Mt.    Vernon; 
Supt.  J.  M.  Mulford,  Mechanicsburg; 
Supt.  J.  E.  Morris,  Alliance. 

9:46.  Heading  Circle — Report  of  Secretary 
and  Treaturer,  Supt.  Chas,  Haupert, 
Wooater, 

Presentation  of  ZHploma^,  Mrs,  Delia 
Lathrop  Williams,  Delaware. 

Report  of  CommiHee  on  Necrology,  Supt. 
A.  B.  Johnson, Chairman,  Avondale. 

Memorial  Paper  on  the  lAfe  and  Service! 
of  the  l-iie  Dr.  R.  W.  Steventon,  Supt. 
W.  W.  Rosa,  Fremont. 

Memorial  Paper  on  the  Life  and  Services 
of  Supt.  Samuel  Major,  Prin.  E.  G. 
Smith,  Hillnboro. 
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Memorial  Paper  on  the  Life  and  Services  of 

Prof  Qeo.  H.  Whiie,  Supt.  Geo.  W. 

Waite,  Oberlin. 
Memorial  Paper  on  the  Life  and  Services  of 

Prof    E,    O.    Vaughn,    Supt.    J.    P. 

Sharkey,  Eaton. 
Memorial   Paper   on  Oie  Life  of  C,  S. 

Bra^g,  John    C.  Bidge^  Cincihnati; 

followed  by  brief  addresseB  by  others. 
Reports  of  CommitteeSj  Election  of  Officers, 

and  Miscellaneous  Business, 

COLUMBUS. 

Columbus,  with  all  its  varied  in- 
stitutions, is  only  twenty-five  miles 
from  Delaware.  It  will  give  the 
teachers  of  the  State  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  many  places  of  interest 
about  the  city. 

To  all  teachers  who  live  north  of 
Delaware  and  wish  to  visit  Colum- 
bus, a  ONE  FARE  trip  and  return  will 
be  arranged. 

THE  OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  in 
whose  buildings  the  coming  sessions 
of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers  and 
College  Associations  are  to  be  held, 
will  celebrate  its  semi-centennial  in 
connection  with  its  fiftieth  com- 
mencement occasion  from  June  17 
ta  21.  A  very  special  program  is 
in  preparation,  which  promises  many 
attractive  features. 

These  college  exercises  occur  the 
week  preceding  the  assembling  of 
the  State  Associations.  If  members 
of  the  latter  can  anticipate  their  at- 
tendance by  one  week,  they  will 
witness  ah  event  of  unusual  interest. 

CITY  OF  DELAWARE. 

Delaware  is  a  beautiful  city  of  ten 
thousand    inhabitants.       It    is    the 


county  seat  of  Delaware  county  and 
the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, a  well  known  Methodist 
College,  which  celebrates  its  semi- 
centennial in  1894. 

The  city  is  noted  for  its  sulphur 
springs,  the  most  famous  of  which 
is  located  upon  the  college  campus. 

Delaware  has  been  a  well  known 
health  resort  from  the  time  when 
th^  Indians  camped  around  its 
springs,  down  to  the  present  day. 

This  city  was  the  birthplace  and* 
early  home  of  President  Hayes,  and 
the  girlhood  home  of  Lucy  Webb 
Hayes,  whose  marked  mental  char- 
acteristics secured  her  admission  to 
the  college  long  before  co-educatioa 
was  established  in  the  University. 
Every  teacher  in  the  State  should 
see  the  early  homes  of  these  noble 
representatives  of  our  nation. 

RECREATION. 

Besides  many  pleasant  drives  in 
and  about  the  city,  Greenwood  Lake, 
only  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  offers  delightful  boating  and 
fishing. 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  city  to  see  that  all 
visitors  may  find  suitable  entertain- 
ment: Supt.  D.  E.  Cowgill,  Dr.  E. 
T.  Nelson,  Hon.  J.  D.  Van  Deman, 
Prof.  C.  B.  Austin,  Prof.  E.  G. 
Concklin,  Prof.  W.  G.  Hormell, 
Sidney  Moore,  Miss  Eliza  Grove, 
and  Rev.  A.  D.  Hawn. 

Members  of  the  Delaware  High 
School  with  appropriate  badges  wil* 
meet  all  incoming  trains  on  Monday 


afteraoon  and  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day forenoons  and  direct  teachers 
to  their  boarding  places. 

Electric  cars  run  to  all  railway 
stations  and  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Reception  Cornmittee  re- 
quests the  teachers  of  the  State  vrho 
will  attend  the  meeting  to  write 
them  in  regard  to  entertainment  at 
least  ten  days  before  arriving  in  the 
city. 


Field  Notes. 

— H.  T,  SilverChorn  retires  from 
the  Cardington  High  School,  to  at- 
tend college  next  year. 

— D.  N,  Cross,  of  Loveland,  has 
been  called  to  succeed  Geo.  A. 
Chambers  at  Plain  City. 

— Supt.  A.  D.  Beechy,.  of  Nor- 
walk,  has  been  re-elected  with  a 
salary  increased  to  I1500. 

— Supt  L.  D.  Bonebrake  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  a  new  school- 
house  at  Brink  Haven,  March  30. 

— Manchester  High  School  Com- 
mencement was  held  April  la— 
nine  graduates.     J.  W.  Jones,  Supt. 

— Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Nevada  High  School  occurred  April 
27 — five  graduates.  W.  H.  Hill, 
superintendent. 

— Commencement  of  Pemberville 
High  School  occurred  April  5 — 
three  graduates.  R.  F.  Beausay, 
superintendent. 

— Colorado  papers  contain  very 
flattering  mention  of  commencement 
addresses  delivered  by  Dr.  Alston 
Ellis  at  various  places  in  the  State. 


— Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Ansonia  High  School  occurred  April 
24 — five  graduates.  P.  Z.  Zemer, 
superintendent. 

— J.  L.  Cadwaltader,  of  the  new 
Vienna  High  School,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  Blanc  hea- 
ter, Clinton  Co. 

— Any  one  desiring  to  secure  a 
teacher  of  high  qualifications,  can 
be  put  in  communication  with  a  lady 
who  is  well  qualified  to  fit  pupils 
for  college,  by  addressing  the  editor 
of  this  journal. 

— Supt.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  Cleve- 
land, has  been  elected  to  the  re- 
gency of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
at  a  salary  of  $7,000.  His  Cleve- 
land salary  is  $5,000.  Judge  Draper 
holds  the  matter  under  advisement. 

— Dr.  White's  new  book.  School 
Management,  as  was  expected,  is 
received  with  much  favor.  It  has 
already  beer,  adopted  by  seven 
stales  for  Reading  Circle  use,  and 
its  adoption  in  several  other  slates 
is  assured.  It  will  have  a  large  sale, 
as  it  merits. 

— Chas.  L.  Parker,  an  Ohio 
teacher  now  laboring  at  Cumber- 
land Gap,  Tenn.,  writing  of  his 
work  there,  suggests  that  those  mag- 
azine writers  who  are  disposed  to 
laud  the  old-time  country  school 
should  visit  the  country  schools  of 
East  Tennessee.  The  school  laws 
have  undergone  very  little  change 
since  1798,  and  the  schools  in  the 
rural  districts  are  quite  similar  to 
what  they  were  a  century  ago.     Mr. 
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Parker  thinks  if  there  is  as  much 
virtue  in  antiquity  as  some  main- 
tain, Tennesseeans  should  surely  real- 
ize something  of  it. 

— Harvey  Brugger,  teacher  in  the 
Danbury  grammar  school  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Lake- 
side, to  succeed  H."  D.  Grindle. 

— A  Pneumatic  Postal  Tube  now 
connects  Paris  and  Berlin,  It  is 
used  for  postal  purposes,  and  makes 
it  possible  for  a  letter  mailed  in 
Paris  to  be  delivered  in  Berlin  in 
thirty-five  minutes. 

—The  Educational  News  of  Phil- 
adelphia, is  our  authority  for  the 
statement  that  £.  H.  Cook,  form- 
erly principal  of  the  Potsdam  Nor- 
mal School,  has  retired  from  the 
work  of  teaching  to  engage  in  the 
insurance  business.  Mr.  Cook  was 
for  several  years  principal  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  High  School. 

— The  Third  Quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Auglaize  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Wapakoneta, 
April  21.  There  were  about  eighty 
teachers  in  attendance  although  it 
rained  all  day.  The  following  pro- 
gram of  exercises  was  carried  out: 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
D,  S.  Bricker;  Morals  and  Manners, 
Miss  Turah  Shaw;  "Don't,"  Rev. 
Ackerman;  Importance  of  the  Study 
of  the  Mind  to  the  Teacher,  Rev. 
Carl  Ackerman;  Discussion,  J.  D. 
Simkins  and  C.  W.  Williamson;  A 
Fortnight  in  Yosemite,  Miss  Ida  M. 
Windate;  Civic   Education,  W.   E. 


Detweiler;  Things  Which  a  Teach- 
er's Certificate  do  not  Tell,  L.  H. 
Shipman;  The  Surface  Geology  of 
Auglaize  .County,  C.  W.  Williamson. 
Ida  G.  Doute,  Scc'y- 

— Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  of  Mid- 
dleport,  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  He  has  already 
been  connected  with  the  Middleport 
schools  for  eight  years— four  years 
of  that  time  as  superintendent, 

— The  high  school  teachers  of 
Northwestern  Ohio  held  a  "Round 
Table"  session  at  Fostoria,  April  ij 
and  14.  A  profitable  and  enjoya- 
ble time  is  reported.  J.  F.  Smith 
presided,  and  Rose  M.  Clark  acted 
as  scribe. 

—The  schools  of  Galion  closed 
the  winter  term  with  a  school  fair  at 
the  opera  house,  containing  an  ex- 
hibit of  work  of  all  kinds  done  by 
the  pupils.  It  was  kept  open  sev- 
eral evenings,  with  music  and  other 
entertaining  exercises  each  evening. 
Supt.  Lewis  receives  much  credit  for 
his  efficient  management. 

— The  teachers  of  Greene  county 
were  in  council  at  Xenia,  April  zr, 
with  subjects  and  speakers  a& 
follows: 

Attention,  Supt.  E.  E.  McCaslin, 
Clifton;  Discussion, opened  by  Miss 
Rosa  Stormont,  Cedarville;  Litera- 
ture, Miss  Eleanor  Lewis,  Yellow- 
Springs;  Thought-Analysis  in  Read- 
ing, Prof.  W.  B.  Chamberlain, 
Oberlin;  Discussion  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  Supt.  E. 
B.  Cox;  Teaching  of  History,  Miss 
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— Public  Day  in,  the  Wadsworth 
schools,  at  the  close  of  th?  winter 
term,  was  an  occasion  of  special  in- 
terest. A  local  paper  compliments 
Supt.  Plank  very  highly  for  his  ex- 
cellent management  and  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  schools. 

— Watcrford  township,  Washing- 
ton county,  has  adopted  township 
supervision,  and  will  erect  a  town- 
ship high  school  building  immedi- 
ately. This  is  the  third  township 
high  school  in  Washington  county, 
and  more  are  to  follow  soon. 

— Miss  Florence  S.  Tuckerman, 
of  South  New  Lyme,  Ohio,  has 
completed  a  year's  study  in  the 
"American  School  for  Classical 
Study"  at  Athens,  Greece,  After 
spending  some  time  in  Italy,  she 
will  return  to  this  country,  reaching 
home  about  the  middle  of  June. 

— The  monthly  session  of  the 
Coshocton  county  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Canal  Lewisville, 
April  7.  An  Address  of  Welcome 
was  delivered  by  D.  O.  Dean,  in 
wbich  he, made  a  plea  for  a  higher 
recognition  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. "The  Little  Ones,"  by  Emma 
Carnahan,  "Higher  Education  for 
Teachers,"  by  J.  F.  Koehler,  and 
"Literature  in  the  School,"  by  Min- 


nie Payne,  were  all  good  papers,  as. 
was  also  that  of  Supt.  J.F.Fenton,on 
"Nature  Studies." 

An  address  filled  with  wit,  humor, 
and  common  sense,  was  delivered 
by  State  Commissioner  Corson. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
West  Carlisle.  D. 

— E.  F.  Moulton,  one  of  the  as- 
sistant superintendents  of  the  Cleve- 
land schools,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Davis- 
BuTton,  a  teacher  in  the  Cleveland 
schools,  have  concluded  to  journey 
together.  They  were  married  last 
month,  and  are  "at  home"  at  16 
Alanson  avenue.  The  Monthly  ex- 
tends congratulations. 

— Supt.  L.  I.  Morse,  of  Carding- 
ton,  has  had  a  very  pleasant  sur- 
prise. He  was  elected  last  year  by 
the  County  Commissioners,  the 
Board  being  unable  to  agree.  But 
this  year  the  Board,  at  an  early  and 
unexpected  time,  gave  him  a  unan- 
imous election  for  two  years,  at  a 
salary  increased  by  ^igo.  We  are 
always  glad  to  chronicle  such  agree- 
able episodes  in  the  life  of  a  teacher. 

— W.  V.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Port  Clinton,  has  under- 
taken the  management  of  the  Lake- 
side Summer  School  of  Methods,  ' 
Science,  Language,  and  Literature. 
The  session  begins  July  10,  and  con- 
tinues four  weeks.  A  full  corps  of 
professors  and  specialists  will  have 
charge  of  the  instruction,  and  those 
in  attendance  will  have  the  triple- 
advantage  of  rest,  recreation  and 
learning.     The  expectation  is  that  a 
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-stock  company  will  be  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  here  one 
of  the  best  summer  schools  in  the 
-country.  For  particulars,  address 
the  manager,  Supt.  W.  V.  Smith, 
Port  Clinton,  O. 

— F.  V.  Irish  has  in  process  of 
preparation  a  work  on  American  and 
English  Literature,  which  he  hoped 
to  issue  about  July  i,  1894;  but  he 
is  compelled  on  account  of  ill 
health,  to  rest  for  a  time.  He  hopes 
to  be  able  to  fill  his  institute  and 
other  lecture  engagements,  and  to 
complete  his  book  so  that  it  may 
appear  April  i,  1895. 

— Italy  has  adopted  the  time  of 
Central  Europe.  All  the  Italian 
time  tables  have,  by  order  of  the 
minister  of  public  works,  been 
printed  with  the  hours  marked  up  to 
twenty-four,  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night. This  change  was  recom- 
mended twenty-six  years  ago  by 
Signor  G.  Jervis,  keeper  of  the 
royal  industrial  Museum  at  Turin. 

— The  teachers  of  Preble  county 
were  in  council  at  Eaton,  on  Satur- 
day, April  21.  The  principal  feat- 
ures of  the  program  were  - 

The  Parent  and  the  School,  Rev. 
M.  Shively. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Country 
Schools.     Discussion. 

The  Teacher's  Preparation  for  his 
Work,  Pres.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
Miami  University. 

Address — The  Use  of  Our  Mother 
Tongue,  Mayor  A.  C.  Risinger. 

*'The  Use  of  the  Ornamental," 
Rev.  S.  O.  Royal,  Middletown. 


— The  teachers  of  Summit  county 
met  at  Akron,  April  21.  The  chief 
features  of  the  program  were  as 
follows: 

Drawing,  J.  J.  Rogers. 

Superintendency,  Sue  Dillman. 

Query  Box,  W.  M.  Webb. 

A  Subject  in  Physical  Geography, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Claypole. 

Preparation  of  Manuscripts,  C.  F. 
Seese. 

— Wells  L.  Griswold,  of  Harts- 
grove,  well  known  throughout  Ash- 
tabula county,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Collinwood  public 
schools,  at  a  salary  of  1 1,000  for 
the  first  year.  Mr.  Griswold  gradu- 
ated from  New  Lyme  Institute  in 
'88,  has  had  five  years  experience  in 
teaching,  and  stands  among  the  first 
of  a  class  of  100  students  who  grad- 
uate  from  Oberlin  College  next 
June. 

— The  Manchester  High  School 
organized  an  Alumni  Association, 
April  13,  the  evening  following  com- 
mencement. The  annual  address 
was  delivered  by  Walter  O.  Mclntire, 
of  the  class  of  '92,  and  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  university.  It 
was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  graduates.  J.  W. 
Jones  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Manchester  schools  for  nine 
years,  and  during  his  administration 
sixty-one  pupils  have  been  gradu- 
ated. A  remarkable  thing  is  that 
a  majority  have  been  boys.  Few 
high  schools  can  hold  the  boys  as 
well  as  this  one. 
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chers  held  a 
pril  38,  with 

School  Discipline,  A.  D,  Kump, 
AC;<ratcr;  The  Personal  Respoasibil- 
ity  of  the  Teacher,  Mrs,  Addic  C. 
Wbite,  Garrettsville;  A  Teacher's 
Aids,  W.  T.  Isler,  Hiram;  Address— 
;  Relative  Value  of  Study,  Supt. 
Treudley,  Youngstown. 
luestions  for  general  discussion: 
!  Value  of  Monthly  Reports, 
motions  —  How  to  be  made. 
le  Legislation  for  Normal 
ools.  Busy  Work  for  Primary 
kdes.  Which  have  better  advan- 
:s,  Country  or  City  Teachers? 
-A  one-day  session  of  the  Rich- 
i  county  teachers'  institute  will 
leld  at  Manslield,  Muy  19,  with 
following  program:  ■ 
Ipening  Address:  What  Have 
rons  a  Right  to  Expect  from  the 
ilic  Schools?  Supt.  J.  W.  Knott, 

'he  Teaching  of  Grammar,  Supt. 
H.  Handley,  Shelby.  Discus- 
1  opened  by  D.  F.  Shafer,  county 
miner. 

L  Talk  on  History,  Supt.  A.  D. 
chafer,  Lucas.  Discussion  opened 
J.  H.  Paul,  Savannah, 
dusic  in  Our  Country  Schools, 
if.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Mansfield. 
Township  Supervision,  Supt.  S.  S. 
w,  Mansfield.  Discussion  opened 
D.  S.  Garber,  Butler. 
L    Lesson    in     Geography,    Miss 
na  L.  Price,  Mansfield.      Discus- 
Q  opened  by  Supt.  S.  P.  Baugh- 
n,  Lexington. 


Reading  Circle  Work,  Edmund  D. 
Lyon,  Principal  of  the  Mansfield 
High  School. 

County  Examinations,  Supt.  A. 
C.  Hood,  Shiloh. 

W.  S.  LvNCH,  Pres. 

Bertha  RuESS,  5«. 

— The  teachers  of  Champaign 
county  met  at  Urbana,  April  ai. 
The  forenoon  session  was  a  round 
table  meeting,  with  the  following 
topics  under  consideration: 

What  Changes  are  needed  in  our 
Courses  of  Study? 

The  Character  of  the  Opening 
Exercises. 

Vacation,  a  Time  for  Self-Im- 
provement. 

The  afternoon  was  filled  up  as 
follows: 

Reading — Class  Recitation,  Miss 
Joan  Voss. 

Sight  Reading  of  Music,  Miss 
Voss's  Pupils. 

The  Influence  of  Literature  upon 
Children,  Miss  Adelaide  Hyde,  Me- 
chanic sburg,  O. 

"The  King's  English,"  Rev.  J.  B. 
Helwig,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Presbyterian 
Church,   Urbana. 

—The  Northeastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association  will  hold  its  spring 
meeting  at  Akron,  May  19.  The 
following  program  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  committee: 

Words  of  Greeting,  Supt,  Elias 
Fraunfelter,  Akron. 

Response,  Supt,  A.  B.  Stutzman, 
Kent. 

Inaugural  Address  —  Secondary 
Schools,  C.  P.  Lynch,  Cleveland. 
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Exercise  in  Music  with  an  A 
•Grammar  School,  N.  L.  Glover. 

Foot-Prints  of  Vanished  Races, 
-Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  Massillon. 

Music,  Buchtel  College  Glee  Club. 

Ethics  of  Teaching,  Miss  Mary 
Evans,  Painesville. 

Geological  History  of  Lake  Erie, 
Prof.  G.  W.  Wright,  Oberlin. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  the  la- 
-dies  of  the  church  will  serve  a  lunch 
with  coffee.  A  large  attendance 
and  a  good  time  are  anticipated. 

— Stark  County: — Dear  E.  M.: 
You  write  that  you  expect  from  me  an 
ticcount  of  the  recent  two-day  insti- 
tute at  our  good  sisterly  city  of 
Massillon. 

As  I  took  not  a  note,  I  fear  that 
♦not  very  ample  justice  will  be  done 
in  any  attempt  of  mine  to  report 
■this  gathering  of  the  clans  in  unwid- 
owed  Mollie  Stark. 

I  can  begin  with  the  barren 
phrase  of  the  local  reporter  when  he 
attempts  to  describe  some  meeting 
•which  he  did  not  attend,  but  which 
he  fraudulently  wishes  the  public  to 
believe  he  did  attend,  and  say  that 
the  program  as  published  was 
strictly  carried  out.  This  would  be 
nearly  the  truth.  All  the  perform- 
ers announced  were  there,  except 
the  writer  of  the  paper  on  Memory, 
.and  I  suppose  he  forgot.  The  texts 
given  were  the  ones  preached  from, 
except  that  Mr.  Jones  was  urged  to 
substitute  a  lecture  upon  Alcohol  for 
one  upon  Whittier. 

The  attendance  was  good,  some- 


thing over  two  hundred  members. 
Canton  did  her  share  with  some- 
thing to  boot,  for  her  hundred 
teachers  furnished  over  '  ninety 
members. 

Supt.  E.  A. -Jones's  topics  were: 
The  Air  We  Breathe,  Some  Aids  in 
Teaching  Geography,  Alcohol,  Foot- 
prints of  Banished  Races. 

These  were  all  illuminated  by  co- 
pious experiments  and  illustrations, 
as  well  as  by  the  clear  sense  and 
good  strong  English  of  the  lecturer. 

Judge  Draper's  topics  were:  In- 
struction in  the  Schools,  Manage- 
ment in  the  Schools,  The  Spirit  of 
the  Teacher,  Obligations  and  Rights 
of  Teachers,  Development  and  Pur- 
pose of  the  Public  School  System. 

Mr.  Draper  said  that  this  was  the 
reverse  order  from  that  in  which  he 
had  given  them  to  the  committee, so 
that  he  would  begin  at  the  end  and 
advance  backwards  to  the  front,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

The  Judge's  manner  was  sincere 
and  earnest,  and  familiar,  sometimes 
mounting  a  bolder  flight  of  elo- 
quence, often  sparkling  with  humor, 
quaint  and  practical.  His  work  was 
well  received. 

There  was  a  discussion  had  by  J. 
W.  Gillam  and  C.  A.  Betts  of  the 
proposition:  That  the  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  of  the  country  schools 
are,  and  of  necessity  should  be, 
broader  than  those  of  the  teacher  in 
the  city  schools.  Neither  of  these 
young  men  disappointed  those  who 
expected  him  to  make  a  good 
speech. 


erial. 


vatious  of  the  most  noted  object  in 
the  pedagogic  sky,  namely:  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 
The  paper  commanded  attention 
.and  elicited  general  commendation. 

Mrs.  Alice  Jones,  of  Canton,  read 
a  biographical  essay,  her  subject, 
The  Wife  of  Lafayette,  interesting 
^nd  "well-pronounced." 

The  exercises  were  enlivened  by 
-excellent  music  rendered  by  some  of 
Massillon's  best  vocal  artists,  and  by 
a  drill  in  calisthenics  under  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  W.  E.  Bartsch. 

There  was  an  aurora  borealis  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  variegated 
pattern  on  Friday  night,  not  on  the 
program  but  under  the  general 
-oversight,  I  mean  over  the  general 
undersight,  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Writing  at  a  disadvantage,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  I  owe  pn  apology  to 
.somebody  for  something  that  is 
herein  said,  or  for  something  that  is 
not  herein  said,  and  I  promptly 
make  it.  B. 


Books. 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  Common 
Plants—An  Introduction  to  Botany. 
By  Volney  M.  Spalding,  Professor 
of  Botany,  University  of  Michigan. 

This  is  a  beginners'  book,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  exercises  and 
studies  in  the  observation  of  plant 
life,  designed  to  indicate  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  method  and  work  for 


those  just  beginning  the  study  in  a 
systematic  way.  The  plan  implies 
m.ich  laboratory  work,  with  books 
of  reference  and  necessary  appli- 
ances. Published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

Outlines  of  Pedagogics.  By  Prof. 
W.  Rein,  Director  of  the  Pedagog- 
ical Seminary  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  small  book,  but  it  con- 
tains much.  It  deals  with  theoret- 
ical rather  than  practical  pedagogy, 
inquiring  first  into  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  education,  its  pur- 
pose and  aims,  then  seeking  the 
ways  and  means.  It  is  somewhat 
metaphysical  and  abstruse,  but  the 
attentive  and  thoughtful  reader  will 
be  repaid. 

The  Working  Teachers'  Library, 
published  by  the  Werner  Company, 
Chicago,  consists  of  five  volumes  as 
follows: 

1 .  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching.  Edited  by  Supt.  J.  W. 
Greenwood. 

2.  The  Teacher  in  Literature,  as 
portrayed  by  Ascham,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  and  others. 

3.  Practical  Lessons  in  Psychol- 
ogy, by  William  O.  Krohn. 

4.  Practical  Lessons  in  Science, 
by  JosiahT.  Scovel. 

5.  Manual  of  Useful  Information, 
compiled  by  J.  C.  Thomas. 

The  five  volumes  are  uniform  in 
paper,  type,  and  binding,  and  form 
a  handsome  and  excellent  little 
library    of    standard    works.     The 
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price  of  the  set  is  46. 50,  and  they 
are  well  worth  the  moaey. 

Selections  from  the  Poetry  and 
Prose  of  Thomas  Gray.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps.  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Athenffium  Press  Series  to 
which  this  volume  belongs,  is  de- 
signed to  supply  a  library  of  the 
best  English  literature,  from  Chau- 
cer to  the  present,  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the 
general  reader  as  well.  The  intro- 
duction to  this  volume  contains  a 
sketch  of  Gray's  life,  a  discriminat- 
ingdiscussion  of  his  poetic  evolution, 
and  a  rather  full  bibliography.  Copi- 
ous notes  on  the  poems  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

German  for  Americans.  A  Prac- 
tical Guide  for  Self-Instruction  and 
for  Colleges  and  Schools.containing 
pronunciation,  grammar,  classilica- 
tion  of  irregular  verbs,  exercises, 
dialogs,vocabulary,etc.,etc.  By  Dr. 
Jacob  Mayer.  Fourth  edition.  Pub- 
lished by  I.  Kohler,  Philadelphia. 
Paper,  60  cents;  cloth,  t\.6a. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  those 
peculiarities  of  the  German  lan- 
guage which  present  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties to  English  speaking  stu- 
dents. Interlinear  translation,  and 
pronunciation  following  each  word, 
are  features  helpful  to  the  learner 
without  a  teacher. 

Mathematics  for  Common  Schools, 
by  John  H,  Walsh,  Associate  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  one  arith- 
metic in  three  beoks,  paged  contin- 
uously from    I    to  803.     The   first 


part  is  elementary,  and  contains 
practice  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  whole 
numbers,  simple  fractions,  and  the 
more  commonly  used  denomina- 
tions of  compound  numbers. 

Part  second  is  intermediate,  and 
is  designed  for  pupils  of  fifth  and 
sixth  school  years.  It  also  con- 
tains a  short  chapter  on  easy  alge- 
braic equations  of  one  unknown 
quantity. 

Part  third  is  a  higher  arithmetic 
for  the  use  of  higher  grammar 
grades,  and  contains  a  chapter  on 
elementary  algebra,  and  one  on  ele- 
mentary constructive  geometry,  with 
applications. 

Among  the  noticeable  features  ar& 
the  omission  of  definitions  and  rules; 
the  great  number  and  variety  of  ex- 
amples and  problems;  the  use  of  the' 
equation  in  arithmetical  solutions; 
and  the  introduction  throughout  the 
work  of  civil  service  and  other  ex- 
amination questions  for  systematic 
drills  and  reviews.  The  work  has  a 
high  degree  of  merit,  and  cannot  fail 
to  command  attention.  Prices,  400., 
40c.,  and  7sc.  Published  by  D,  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  War  of  Independence,  by- 
John  Fiske,  is  No.  62  of  the  EUver- 
side  Literature  series,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  is  a 
double  number,  of  nearly  zoo  pages, 
and  contains  maps,  index  and  a  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  the  author.  -It 
is  the  story  of  the  Revolution  well 
told,  containing  the  real  flesh  and 
blood  of  history.  It  is  excellent  for 
home  reading  and  as  supplementary- 
reading  for  history  classes  in  school. 
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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT.     VIII. 


BV    THE    EDITOR. 


In  further  considering  the  moral 
instrumentalities  for  the  (government 
of  the  school,  I  mention  in  order — 

S-  Careful  diagnosis  and  thorough 
treatment.  An  ignorant  and  un- 
skilled physician  is  called  a  quack. 
His  diagnosis  of  disease  is  very 
superficial,  and  his  treatment  is 
generally  aimed  at  the  symptoms 
and  not  at  the  seat  or  cause  of  the 
disease.  He  deals  largely  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  which  may  tem- 
porarily mitigate  the  trouble,  but 
with  a  strong  probability  of  its 
breaking  out  in  a  worse  form  in  the 
same  or  a  different  place.  He 
sometimes  also  administers  opiates, 
which  alleviate  the  pain  without 
removing  the  disease. 


But  the  wise  and  skillful  physician 
gives  little  heed  to  mere  symptoms, 
except  as  they  point  to  the  deeper 
cause.  He  seeks  out  the  cause  and 
labors  to  remove  it.  He  strives  to 
secure  better  action  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  liver;  better  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  the  food;  in 
short,  a  higher  state  of  vitality  in 
the  system.  He  knows  that  if  these 
things  can  be  secured,  the  symptoms 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  He 
knows,  too,  that  opiates  and  oint- 
ments applied  directly  to  the  symp- 
toms are  not  only  for  the  most 
part  useless,  but  often  positively 
harmful,  resulting  in  a  lowering  of 
vitality. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  best, 
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in  school  management  as  well  as  in 
the  practice  of  medicine;  yet  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  a  large  part  of 
the  discipline  in  schools  consists  ill 
dealing  with  mere  surface  symptoms. 
Many  teachers  waste  their  energies 
and  wear  out  their  lives  in  dealing 
with  whispering  and  other  forms  of 
petty  disorder  which  they  never 
succeed  in  permanently  correcting. 
Better  and  more  lasting  results  may 
be  secured  by  searching  out  and 
removing  the  causes  of  disorder. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  school  is 
right,  when  the  pupils  are  interested 
in  study  and  filled  with  right  pur- 
poses and  desires,  the  petty  misde- 
meanors upon  which  so  many  teach- 
ers waste  their  efforts,  and  which 
are  usually  but  symptoms  of  a  want 
of  right  spirit  and  purpose,  will 
speedily  disappear.  And  more  es- 
pecially the  grosser  forms  of  wrong- 
doing among  pupils  can  be  dealt 
with  effectively  only  by  reaching  the 
springs  of  conduct. 

I  was  once  called  upon  by  the 
principal  of  one  of  the  schools  under 
my  supervision  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  of  profanity 
among  the  boys  of  her  building. 
She  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  was  very  prevalent  among 
them,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  it. 

I  have  known  cases  in  which  it 
was  publicly  announced  that  every 
boy  caught  swearing  would  be  whip- 
ped severely;  and  this  might  seem 
to  be  a  simple  and  direct  remedy. 
But  it  would  be  worth  considering 


whether  the  boy  who  swears  and  is 
whipped  would  be  likely  to  swear 
less  or  more— probably  the  latter, 
but  with  greater  care  about  being 
caught  at  it. 

In  the  case  mentioned,  at  the 
request  of  the  principal,  I  spent  the 
greater  part  of  a  day  in  her  building, 
going  from  room  to  room,  learning 
all  I  could  as  to  the  extfent  of  the 
evil,  and  doing  all  that  was  possible 
to  remedy  it.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  different  rooms  varied 
somewhat,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  pupils  and  other  conditions,  but 
in  the  main  it  was  about  as  follows : 

'*!  have  come  to  see  you  to-day," 
I  said  to  the  boys,  "on  a  rather 
unpleasant  errand.  I  have  heard 
that  a  good  many  of  the  boys  of 
this  building  use  profane  language, 
and  I  have  come  to  see  about  it.  I 
have  not  come  expecting  to  punish 
any  one,  but  I  wish  to  persuade  the 
boys  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
bad  words  to  give  up  the  practice. 
I  suppose  most  of  them  do  it  with- 
out thinking  how  wrong  it  is  and 
how  much  harm  it  does.  It  is  very 
wrong,  does  no  good  to  any  one, 
and  does  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It 
is  a  very  useless  practice.  The 
Savior  says  you  cannot  change  the 
color  of  a  hair  by  swearing.  If  I 
could,  by  standing  here  and  swear- 
ing great  blistering  oaths,  change 
one  of  these  gray  hairs  to  a  jet 
black,  or  one  of  these  black  ones  to 
a  clear  white,  how  much  good  would 
it  do  ?  How  much  would  I  gain  ? 
But   I    could    not    even    do    that. 
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Swearing  would  not  make  a  white 
hair  black  nor  a  black  one  white. 
No,  swearing  is  a  very  useless  habit. 

"Swearing  is  a  very  degrading 
practice.  It  lowers  one  in  his  own 
eyes  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  all 
who  know  him.  When  you  hear  a 
company  of  men  cursing  and  swear- 
ing, do  you  say:  'What  excellent 
people,  what  refined  gentlemen?' 
Do  you  not  rather  think :  'What 
degraded  men,  what  base  fellows 
these  are?'  What  would  you  think 
to  hear  your  teacher  swear?  or  your 
Sunday  school  superintendent,  or 
the  pastor  of  the  church  you  attend? 
No,  good  people  do  not  swear.  It 
always  seems  to  me,  when  I  hear 
any  one  swear,  that  he  is  calling 
attention  to  his  own  badness.  It 
seems  as  if. he  said,  "Look  at  me, 
everybody!  see  how  vile  I  ami  see 
what  a  bad  heart  I  havel  see  how 
much  badness  comes  out  of  my 
mouthi' 

"Besides  all  this,  swearing  is  very 
wicked  and  cannot  go  unpunished. 
The  profane  swearer  is  without 
excuse,  seeming  to  defy  God  and 
his  law;  and  when  we  remember 
that  God  is  just  and  punishes  sin, 
we  shudder  at  his  daring." 

Having,  by  such  words  as  these, 
made  the  strongest  possible  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  boys,  I 
went  on  to  say  further : 

"I  hope  every  boy  here  who  has 
fallen  into  this  practice  wishes  to 
get  out  of  it ;  and  the  best  way  to 
start  in  forsaking  a  wrong  course  is 
to  make  an  honest  confession.     I 


would  like  to  know  how  many  do 
use  profane  language.  I  shall  not 
urge  you  to  tell  me,  but  if  you  do  so 
of  your  own  free  will  I  shall  be 
gratified.  I  shall  not  punish,  nor 
even  chide,  any  one.  You  may 
rise.  (All  stand.)  Those  who  are 
willing  that  I  should  know  the  truth 
about  the  matter  may  remain  stand- 
ing, and  those  who  prefer  not  to 
report  concerning  themselves  may 
be  seated.  (Not  more  than  two  or 
three  boys  in  the  entire  building 
took  their  seats  at  this  test.)  I  am 
pleased  to  find  you  so  frank.  I 
hope  no  one  will  be  tempted  to 
make  an  incorrect  report.  Now, 
those  who  never  use  profane  lan- 
guage may  be  seated.  (At  this,  a 
few,  perhaps  four  or  five  in  a  room, 
took  their  seats.)  All  may  now  be 
seated.  I  am  very  much  pleased  at 
the  spirit  you  have  shown.  I  take 
it  as  a  sign  that  you  really  prefer 
right  to  wrong,  and  only  needed  to 
have  your  attention  called  to  the 
matter. 

"I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  of 
you,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  you  will 
be  willing  to  grant  it.  I  want  you 
to  set  your  faces  against  this  bad 
practice.  If  you  have  formed  the 
habit,  determine  at  once  to  break  it. 
Some  of  you  may  have  to  try  pretty 
hard;  but  it  will  be  easier  now  than 
when  you  are  older.  The  longer 
any  habit  grows,  the  stronger  it  be- 
comes. If  you  forget  and  fail,  do 
not  give  up  but  try  again  and  again. 
By  all  agreeing  together  you  can  be 
a  great  help  to  each  other.     If  some 
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day  an  the  play-ground  you  should 
hear  a  bad  word  from  John's  lips, 
step  up  to  him,  lay  your  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  say  to  him  kindly, 
'Did  you  forget,  John  ?  you  prom- 
ised not  to  use  bad  words'." 

"Now,  if  you  are  ready,  boys, 
we'll  take  a  rising  vote.  All  who 
promise  to  set  themselves  against 
all  bad  language  and  to  use  only  the 
language  of  good  people,  may  stand. 
(All  but  one  or  two  rose  promptly.) 

"You  have  done  a  good  thing  to- 
day, boys.  Now  stand  by  your 
colors.  I  shall  come  again  soon,  to 
see  how  you  get  along." 

And  the  boys  felt  that  they  had 
done  a  good  thing,  and  were  very 
happy  over  it. 

6.  Training  into  right  habits. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  pupils  be  occa- 
sionally aroused  and  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  right  and  duty,  nor  that  they 
be  consciously  and  formally  in- 
structed in  right  doing;  they  must 
be  constantly  and  persistently 
prompted  and  held  up  in  the  right, 
until  the  habit  of  right  doing  is 
formed.  Right  habits  are  the  result 
of  training.  No  psychical  law  is 
more  fundamental  in  education  or 
of  more  general  application  than 
that  stated  by  Dr.  Reid  when  he 
says;  "I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part 
of  our  constitution,  that  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we 
acquir--  not  only  a  facility  but  a 
proneness  to  do  on  like  occasions; 
so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will 
or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it 


requires  very  often  no  will  at  all." 
It  is  largely  this  law  of  our  human 
nature  that  makes  education  pos- 
sible. And  training  is  far  more 
effective  than  talking.  The  secret 
of  successful  school  management  is 
not  in  telling  pupils  what  is  right 
and  chiding  and  scolding  them  for 
not  doing  it,  but  rather  in  the  strong 
will,  the  persistent  purpose,  of  the 
teacher,  that  secures  the  doing  of 
the  right  until  it  becomes  habitual. 
If  the  pupils  are  tardy  and  irregular 
in  attendance,  let  the  whole  weight 
of  influence  and  authority  be  brought 
to  bear,  until  promptness  and  regu- 
larity become  a  habit.  A  little 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago, 
tardiness  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
Akron  schools.  I  remember  that 
one  teacher  of  a  grammar  school 
had  a  record  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred cases  of  tardiness  in  her  first 
month,  and  lost  count  before  the 
month  was  up.  Pty  judicious  effort 
this  condition  was  completely 
changed  in  a  few  months,  and  by 
continuous  training  the  habit  of 
promptness  and  regularity  became 
fixed,  and  so  continues  to  this  day. 
Cases  of  tardiness  are  now  rare,  and 
some  schools  run  month  after  month 
without  a  single  case.  In  the  same 
way,  bad  habits  of  any  kind  may  be 
overcome  and  good  habits  may  be 
established  instead. 

7-  Incentives.  Motives  are  the 
springs  of  human  will  and  action. 
Conduct  is  determined  by  the 
springs  from  which  it  flows.  Psy- 
chologists have  felt  the  difficulty  of 
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Dr.  McCosh 
r  to  give  a  com- 
list  would  be  a 
luch  a  classifi- 
:  best  be  very 
ive  been  loosely 

nd  artificial,  as 

low  and  high.  There  is  probably 
DO  better  general  classification  than 
that  given  by  Dr.  Haven.  He  says: 
"As  to  the  nature  of  the  motives 
from  which  we  act,  they  are  mani- 
festly of  two  kinds,  and  widely  dis- 
tinct; viz.,  desire  and  duty; — the 
agreeable  and  the  right,  each  con- 
stituting a  powerful  motive  to  ac- 
tion. We  find  ourselves,  under  the 
influence  of  these  motives,  acting, 
now  from  desire,  now  from  sense  of 
duty,  now  in  view  of  what  is  in 
itself  agreeable,  and  now  in  view  of 
what  is  right;  and  the  various 
motives  which  influence  us  and 
result  in  action,  may  be  resolved 
into  one  or  other  of  these  powerful 
elements," 

These  two  are  often  antagonistic — 
a  law  in  the  members  warring  against 
the  law  of  the  mind.  "It  is  only 
when  desire  and  duty  coincide  that 
the    highest     happiness      can      be 


reached,  when  we  no  longer  desire 
and  long  for,  because  we  no  longer 
view  as  agreeable,  that  which  is  not 
strictly  right — a  state  never  fully 
realized  in  this  life."  It  is  just  here 
that  the  subject  of  incentives  comes 
into  the  domain  of  the  school  and 
the  teacher.  The  incentives  to 
which  the  teacher  appeals  and 
which  he  makes  eflective,  deter- 
mine the  measure  cf  results  in  char- 
acter which  he  secures.  It  is  the 
duty,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  teacher,  to  direct  all 
his  effort  and  bring  to  bear  all  the 
weight  of  his  influence  and  authority, 
to  the  end  that  his  pupils  shall  more 
and  more  bring  desire  into  sub- 
jection and  make  duty  the  con- 
trolling motive  in  their  lives. 

The  subject  is  one  of  transcendent 
interest  and  importance,  but  I  can 
not  pursue  it  further  here.  For  a 
fuller  and  better  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  of  school  incentives 
the  readers  of  the  Monthly  are 
referred  to  Dr.  White's  Elements  of 
Pedagogy,  p.  320,  and  to  his  later 
work.  School  Management,  p.  130. 

{Continued.') 
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In  transmitting  the  Report  of  the 
"Committee  of  Ten"  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Commis- 
fiionei  of  Education,  Dr.  William  T. 


Harris,  declares  it  to  be  the  most 
important  educational  document 
ever  published  in  this  country  in 
respect  to  educational  values.     So 
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emphatic  approval,  by  the  man  pre- 
eminent in  our  educational  system, 
is  sufficient  to  arouse  and  hold  the 
interest  of  every  person  concerned 
with  the  teaching  of  tbc  youth.  The 
recommendations  of  this  report 
should  receive  careful  consideration 
by  all  teachers.  The  "Committee 
of  Ten,"  appointed  in  1892,  at  the 
Saratoga  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  consisted 
of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Commissioner  Harris  of 
Washington,  President  Angell  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  President 
Taylor  of  Vassar  College,  President 
Baker  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Professor  King  of  Obertin 
College,  Principal  Robinson  of  the 
Albany  High  School,  and  others 
nearly  as  well  known. 

Dr.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who  was 
the  first  to  agitate  the  question  of 
shortening  and  enriching  the  gram- 
mar school  courses  of  study,  was 
chairman  of  the  "Committee  of 
Ten." 

The  Committee  proceeded  system- 
atically with  the  work  on  hand. 

Preliminary  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  in  New  York  in  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  by  correspondence  wi[h 
nearly  two  hundred  selected  schools, 
data  were  collected,  showing  that 
in  secondary  schools  ncarjy  forty 
subjects  are  taught,  that  many  are 
taught  so  short  a  time  as  to  afford 
little  training,  and  that  the  time 
allotted  to  the  same  subject  in  differ- 
ent schools  varies  widely. 

Xhe  Committee  decided  to  organ- 


ize conferences  of  ten  members  on 
the  following  subjects :  —  Latin; 
Greek;  English;  other  Modern  Lan- 
guages; Mathematics;  Physics,  As- 
tronomy and  Chemistry;  Natural 
History,  including  Botany,  Zoology 
and  Physiology;  History,  Civil 
Government  and  Political  Economy; 
Geography,  including  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, Geology  and  Meteorology, 

The  members  of  these  conferences 
were  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
experience,  ability  and  location. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  are  authors 
of  text-books  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  Ohio. 

As  a  guide  for  the  discussions  of 
the  conferences,  the  Committee  pre- 
pared the  following  list  of  questions: 

1.  In  the  school  course  of  study, 
extending  approximately  from  the 
age  of  six  years  to  eighteen  years, 
at  what  age  should  the  study  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  conference  be 
first  introduced? 

2.  After  it  is  introduced,  how 
many  hours  a  week  for  how  many 
years  should  be  devoted  to  it  ? 

3.  How  many  hours  a  week  for 
how  many  years  should  be  devoted 
to  it  during  the  last  four  years  of 
the  complete  course,  that  is,  during 
Che  ordinary  High  School  period? 

4.  What  topics,  or  parts  of  the 
subject  may  be  covered  reasonably 
during  the  whole  course  ? 

5.  What  topics,  or  parts  of  the 
subject  may  best  be  reserved  for  the 
last  four  years  P 

6.  In  what  form  and  to  wTiat 
extent  should  the  subject  enter  into 
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college  requirements  for  admission  f 
■}.  Should  the  subject  be  treated 
differently  for  pupils  who  are  going 
to  college,  for  those  who  are  going 
tn  a  scientific  school,  and  for  those 
who  are  going  to  neither  ? 

8.  At  what  age  should  this  dif- 
ferentiation begin,  if  any  be  recom- 
mended ? 

9.  Can  any  description  be  given 
of  the  best  method  of  teaching  this 
subject  throughout  the  school  course? 

10,  Can  any  description  be  given 
of  the  best  mode  of  testing  attain- 
ments in  this  subject  at  college 
admission  examinations? 

11,  For  those  cases  in  which  col- 
leges and  universities  permit  a 
division  of  the  examination  into  a 
preliminary  and  final  examination, 
separated  by  at  least  one  year,  can 
the  best  limit  between  the  prelimi- 
nary and  final  examinations  be 
approximately  fixed  ? 

The  conferences  held  sessions 
lasting  three  days  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ;  one  was  held  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  another 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  a  third 
at  Washington.  D.  C. 

With  but  two  exceptions,  the 
Conferences  submitted  to  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Ten"  reports  unanimously 
signed.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
conferees  had  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States — from  the 
extreme  East  and  West,  North  and 
South — because  it  indicates  more 
unity  among  educators  in  ideals  as 
to  aims,   means  and  methods  than 


one  would  expect  in  an  area  of  so 
wide  extent. 

The  reports  of  the  Conferences  to 
the  Committee  urge  many  important 
changes  in  the  existing  courses  of 
study,  methods  of'  teaching,  and 
other  points  suggested  by  the  pre- 
viously quoted  questions. 

The  Conferences  on  subjects, 
other  than  the  classical  and  modem 
languages,  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
the  elements  of  their  several  sub- 
jects should  be  introduced  earlier 
than  they  now  are,  so  that  pupils 
may  get  broad,  general  surveys  of 
them. 

They  would  have  the  elements  of 
nature  study  and  history  taught  with 
the  elements  of  language,  number 
and  geography. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  course 
of  the  pupils,  the  conferences  and 
committee  unanimously  agree  that 
the  subjects  should  be  treated  the 
same  for  all. 

The  Conferences  on  Latin  and 
Greek  recommend  the  introduction 
of  these  languages  earlier  than  they 
now  are.  Latin  should  be  taken  up 
not  later  than  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  Greek,  if  studied,  should 
be  begun  one  year  later.  They 
dwell  on  the  importance  of  correct 
pronunciation  and  intelligent  read- 
ing aloud,  of  attending  to  syntax, 
vocabulary,  order  and  sight  trans- 
lation. They  emphasize  the  need 
of  prose  composition,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  learning  to  get  the  sense 
from  the  original  language  directly. 

The  Conference  on  Modem  Lan- 
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gnages  urges  that  French  or  German 
be  introduced  as  early  as  the  first  year 
in  the  grammar  school.  I'he  efforts 
of  teachers  should  be  mainly  directed 
to  the  translation  of  these  languages 
at  sight,  and  ultimately  the  reading 
and  understanding  of  them  without 
the  interposition  of  English. 

The  Conference  on  English  begins 
its  report  by  stating  the  two  main 
direct  objects  of  the  teaching  of 
English  to  be:  (i)  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  understand  the  expressed 
thoughts  of  others,  and  to  give 
expression  to  thoughts  of  his  own  ; 
and  (2)  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
reading,  to  give  the  pupil  acquain- 
tance with  good  literature,  and  to 
furnish  him  the  means  of  extending 
that  acquaintance. 

Reading  books  should  be  of  a 
literary  character,  and  should  make 
sparing  use  of  sentimental  poetry. 

From  the  seventh  school  year  on- 
ward the  pupil  should  read  literature 
in  complete  works — prose  and  nar- 
rative poetry  in  about  equal  parts. 

Children  should  read  distinctly 
and  comprehend  the  subject-matter. 

Involved  sentences,  figures  of 
speech  and  historical  allusions 
should  receive  attention. 

During  the  first  two  years  at 
school,  children  should  acquire 
some  fluency  of  ex|5ression  by  re- 
producing stories  and  inventing 
stories  about  objects  and  pictures. 

Not  later  than  the  third  year,  the 
pupil  should  begin  to  compose  in 
writing.  He  should  be  drilled  on 
irregular  verbs,  words  and  phrases 


often  misused,  the  construction  of 
sentences  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
writing  of  descriptions  and  narra- 
tions. His  vocabulary  should  be 
enlarged,  and  he  should  be  taught 
to  recognize  the  ends  of  sentences 
and  larger  divisions  of  thought. 

Formal  grammar  study  should  not 
be  begun  before  the  seventh  school 
year,  and  should  attempt  little  more 
than  to  enable  the  pupil  to  recog- 
nize the  parts  of  speech  and  to 
analyze  sentences  as  to  structure- 
and  syntax. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conference 
that  the  best  results  in  teaching 
English  in  High  Schools  can  not  be 
secured  without  the  aid  given  by 
the  study  of  some  other  language. 

Every  teacher  of  whatever  depart- 
ment should  feel  responsible  for  the 
use  of  good  English  on  the  part  of 
his  pupils.  Phonetics,  word  com- 
position, the  elements  of  an  English 
vocabulary,  changes  in  the  meaning 
of  words,  historical  and  systematic 
grammar,  and  the  history  of  English 
literature  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  particular  authors  and 
works,  should  be  taught  in  high 
schools. 

The  Conference  on  mathematics 
recommends  the  omission  of  some 
of  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  arith- 
metic, such  as  cube-root,  obselete 
denominate  quantities,  abstract 
mensuration  and  compound  pro- 
portion. The  metric  system  should 
be  taught.  The  teaching  should  be 
objective,  taking  a  concrete  form  so 
far  as  possible,  and  the  importance 
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of  practice  in  quick  and  accurate 
reckoning  is  emphasized. 

The  Conference  suggests  the  in- 
troduction of  a  course  of  instruction 
in  concrete  geometry  into  the  gram- 
mar schools. 

The  systematic  study  of  algebra 
should  not  begin  until  arithmetic  is 
<:ompleted,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Conference  that  pupils  should 
be  made  familiar  with  algebraic  ex- 
pressions and  symbols  and  the  so- 
lution of  simple  equations  in  con- 
nection with  arithmetic.  Valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  teaching  of 
■algebra  and  demonstrative  geometry 
are  given. 

The  Conference  in  Physics, Chem- 
istry, and  Astronomy  recommends 
that  the  study  of  simple  natural 
phenomena  be  begun  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  be  pursued  by 
means  of  experiments  made  by  the 
pupils,  and  that  in  the  upper  grades 
pupils  be  familiarized  with  the  use 
of  simple  physical  instruments. 

In  secondary  schools.  Physics  and 
Chemistry  should  be  taught  by  a 
combination  of  laboratory  work  and 
text-book  instruction,  dividing  the 
time  equally  between  them. 

Special  committees  report  a  list 
of  about  sixty  experiments  in  Phys- 
ics and  one  hundred  experiments 
in  Chemistry,  which  will  prove  very 
useful  to  teachers  of  these  studies. 

The  Conference  on  Natural  His- 
tory agrees  that  the  study  of  botany 
and  zoology  ought  to  be  pursued 
steadily  throughout  the  grades  below 
the  high  school,  with  not  less  than 


two  periods  of  lime  a  week.  No 
text-books  should  be  used,  but  the 
study  should  be  associated  with  lit- 
erature, language,  and  drawing. 
Sub-reports  giving  the  topics  to  be 
studied,  and  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  are  appended. 

The  Conference  on  History,  Civil 
Government,  and  Political  Economy 
insists  that  more  time  should  be 
given  to  these  studies  than  now  is 
in  many  schools.  The  study  of 
history  should  be  closely  connected 
with  the  teaching  of  geography, 
language,  and  composition. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need 
of  maps,  reference  libraries,  his- 
torical pictures,  and  other  apparatus 
for  the  teaching  of  history  ;  also  on 
the  importance  of  note-books,  ab- 
stracts and  special  reports  as  desire- 
able  means  of  teaching.  Not  less 
than  three  periods  a  week  through- 
out a  course  of  eight  years,  prefer- 
ably the  last  eight  years,  should  be 
devoted  to  historical  studies.  One 
year  in  the  high  school  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  intensive  study  of  a 
certain  period  or  epoch  of  history. 

To  me  the  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  geography  seems  the  most 
exhaustive  and  interesting.  Much 
new  life  can  be  infused  into  this 
study,  if  only  a  small  part  of  the 
suggestions  be  put  into  practice. 

Geography  to  the  members  of  this 
Conference  means  something  very 
different  from  the  term  as  generally 
used  in  school  programs.  Geogra- 
phy to  the  Conference  means  "the 
physical  environment  of  man." 
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The  reports  of  this  Conference 
embrace  about  forty-five  pages,  and 
every  page  is  replete  with  suggest- 
iveness.  No  one  who  reads  these 
reports  can  doubt  the  need  of  radical 
changes  in  the  prevailing  methods 
of  teaching  this  subject. 

As  an  analytical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, based  on  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses involved,  to  guide  in  the 
arrangement  of  details,  the  Confer- 
ence offers  the  following  scheme  : 
first,  see ;  next,  reproduce ;  then 
study  the  productions  of  others, 
and,  meanwhile,  ponder  and  reason 
on  all. 

Observation  should  prepare  the 
way  for  all  other  forms  of  geogra- 
phical study,  and  should  continue 
throughout  the  course.  Excursions 
for  this  purpose  should  be  made  as 
often  as  practicable  by  classes  and 
by  individuals. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  not  only 
to  study  passive  fixed  geographic 
features,  but  also  the  agencies  that 
produce  surface  changes ;  such  as 
winds,  rains,  streams,  freezing  and 
cultivation. 

They  should  notice  such  phenom- 
ena of  nature  as  the  shifting  of  the 
sun  north  and  south  with  the 
seasons,  the  movements  of  the  stars 
and  the  planets,  and  the  varying 
length  of  shadows  at  noonday  in  the 
different  months.  *  The  human  ele- 
ments of  geography,  such  as  distri- 
bution of  population,  occupations, 
productions,  and  political  boun- 
daries, should  be  taught  in  the  same 
way.     Observation   should   be    fol- 


lowed by  representation.  Sketches,, 
maps  and  models  give  clearness 
and  definiteness  to  the  observational 
work,  and  enable  pupils  to  employ 
these  means  to  the  best  advantage 
in  subsequent  work.  The  rational 
phase  of  the  subject  should  be  culti- 
vated assiduously,  since  it  is  the 
soul  of  the  science.  Memory  ought 
not  to  be  the  principal  faculty  of 
mind  exercised  and  trained  by  this 
study. 

The  report  proceeds  to  give 
specific  directions  for  the  use  of 
geography  in  the  development  of 
the  observing,  imagining,  and  reas- 
oning powers.  Then  are  discussed 
with  some  minuteness  the  methods 
of  teaching  in  the  primary,  gram** 
mar,  and  high  schools. 

From  the  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions, only  a  few  are  here  noted. 
The  teacher'  is  advised  to  keep  a 
book  of  record  for  the  accumulation 
of  original  information.  The  text- 
book should  be  secondary  to  the 
instructor.  Readings  from  books  of 
travel,  exploration,  history,  etc., 
and  all  kinds  of  illustrations,  are 
important  aids  to  the  study.  Top- 
ical recitation  and  study  should  be 
used.  Mapping,  and  other  methods 
of  graphic  expression  are  indispens- 
able means  of  aiding  memory,  and 
intensifying  thought. 

The  interpretation  of  scales  and 
projections,  and  imaginary  lines 
requires  careful  attention.  The 
teaching  of  physiography,  meteor- 
ology, and  geology  occupies  the 
last  part  of  the  report,  but  it  is  not 
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our  purpose  to  do  more  than  recom- 
mend its  consideration  by  high 
school  teachers.  The  "Committee 
of  Ten,"  having  received  answers  to 
the  questions  given  to  guide  the 
discussions  of  the  nine  Conferences, 
uses  the  reports  as  a  basis  for  the 
preparation  of  school  programs. 

The  programs  and  courses  of 
Study  embody,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  recommendations  of  the  differ- 
ent Conferences,  The  short  reviews 
of  the  nine  reports  have  given  some 
idea  as  to  what  the  opinions  of  the 
Conferences  are. 

The  Committee  offers  four  courses 
for  high  schools,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  their  names, 
Classical,  Latin-Scientific,  Modem 
Languages  and  English.  Each  of 
these  courses  is  four  years  in  length, 
and  each  recognizes  language, 
science,  history,  and  mathematics 
as  the  elements  that  should  enter 
into  a  secondary  education.  These 
sample  programs  provide  for  twenty 
recitation  periods  per  week  through- 
out the  course,  at  least  Jive  of  which 
Kre  to  be  given  to  unprepared  work. 

In  the  Classical  course  language 
studies  occupy  about  one  half  the 
time,  and  the  other  half  is  nearly 
equally  distributed  amongst  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  history.  In 
the  other  courses,  language  studies 
fall  somewhat  into  the  back-ground 
to  make  room  for  more  science  and 
history. 

The  Committee,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  admission  to  col- 
lege, strikes  a  responsive  chord  in 


our  breast  when  using  these  words  : 
"The  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  do 
not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring boys  and  girls  for  colleges. 
Their  main  function  is  to  prepare 
for  the  duties  of  life  that  small  pro- 
portion of  all  the  children  in  the 
country  who  show  themselves  able 
to  profit  by  an  education  prolonged 
to  the  eighteenth  year.  A  secondary 
school  program  intended  for  national 
use  must,  therefore,  be  made  for 
those  children  whose  education  is^ 
dot  to  be  pursued  beyond  the 
secondary  school." 

The  Committee  believes  that  the 
completion  of  any  one  of  the  four 
courses  mentioned  above  should 
admit  to  college,  and  that  a  close  ar- 
ticulation between  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  would  be  advantageous 
to  all.  The  report  closes  with  a 
statement  of  the  need  of  more  highly 
trained  teachers,and  points  out  some 
of  the  means  of  procuring  them. 
This  document,  emanating  from 
acknowledged  leaders  of  educational 
thought,  must  wield  an  important 
and  far-reaching  influence  upon  the 
schools,  when  it  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  applied.  It  furnishes  a 
good  standard  by  which  teachers 
may  measure  the  efficiency  of  their 
methods,  and  the  soundness  of  their 
theories. 

Within  the  small  compass  of  less- 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  is 
found  a  condensation  of  the  best 
thought  touching  upon  instruction 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
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I  believe  that  a  copy  of  this  report 
should  be  placed,  not  in  the  library, 
but  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  ia 
the  land.  A  proper  appreciation  of 
this  valuable  document  can  not  fail 


to  inspire  with  high  and  right  ideals, 
and  to  result  in  great  good  to  the 
children,  whose  education  is  the 
sacred  trust  of  the  vast  "common- 
weal" army  of  public  school  teachers. 


OF  READING. 


BV    PHILEMON    SMITH. 


A  pious  and  learned  gentleman, 
An  aged  professor  in  a  theological 
school,  recently  died.  In  a  com- 
mendatory obituary  notice,  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  read  the  Bil^le 
through  745  times,  and,  besides 
that,  the  New  Testament  in  a  Syraic 
version  over  300  times.  I  do  not 
Icnow  how  he  kept  count  and  accept 
the  statement  for  its  face  value.  If 
he  did  it  as  a  sort  of  fetish,  I  do  not 
see  that  he  deserves  much  credit.  If 
he  had  not  the  Bible  at  his  tongue's 
«nd  long  before  he  had  got  to  the 
hundredth  time  of  reading,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  had  read  the  scriptures 
somewhat  after  the  girl's  definition 
•of  flirting,  which  is  "attention  with- 
out intention." 

I  do  not  object  to  this  sort  of 
flirting  with  the  morning's  newspaper 
which  seldom  leaves  on  the  mind  of 
-any  reader  much  beyond  the  general 
impression  that  a  good  many  people 
between  Halifax  and  Texas  have 
been  detected  Jn  doing  something 
of  the  scandalous  sort,  and  that  a 
few  have  done  something  meritor- 
ious. I  confess,  that,  for  ray  part, 
I  try  to  forget  the  former  and  regret 
ihat  the  latter  class  is  crowded  into 


insignificance.  Such  reading,  in 
Bacon's  phrase,  is  to  be  "tasted." 
It  too  often  leaves  a  bad  taste  be- 
hind :  but  for  serious  books,  not  to 
say  sacred,  like  the  one  we  all  rever- 
ence., five  hundred  times  is  too  much; 
because  it  shows  there  was  little 
"intention"  in  its  reading.  I  could 
not  read  a  Latin  Grammar  that 
many  times  through  without  know- 
ing every  rule  and  exception  by  its 
number.  Numbers  of  us  who  were 
trained  on  "Andrews  and  Stoddard" 
could  do  it,  and  an  expert  pupil 
readily  learned  the  trick. 

The  deceased  theologian,  on  a 
/iriori  grounds,  would  not  likely  be 
feared  on  tVe  basis  of  the  proverb, 
"Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book," 
for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
another  745  times  reading  would 
not  have  left  him  content  to  begin 
the  tally  of  another  745  and  so  on. 

"My  father,"  says  Sara  Coleridge, 
"had  a  way  of  seizing  upon  the  one 
bright  thing  out  of  loi^  tracts  of 
dull  and  tedious  matter."  So  also 
Macaulay  would  "pick  out  from  a 
book  which  pleased  him,  even  for  a 
moment — that  he  would  pick  out 
from  such  a  book,  and  retain  it  for- 
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ever,  what  was  perhaps  the  single 
telling  anecdote  or  well  turned  coup- 
let which  could  be  discovered  in  its 
pages."  That  is  the  way  a  book 
may  be  tasted,  but  that  is  not  the 
way  Macaulay  read.  He  knew  not 
merely  his  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England,  but  his  Popes  as  well, 
dates  and  all,  except  that  be  "always 
got  wrong  among  the  Innocents, "  but 
declared  that  "any  fool  could  say 
his  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  back- 
ward." His  advice  lo  a  Cambridge 
student,  "Soak  your  mind  with 
Cicero,"  he  followed  himself,  and 
when  writing  his  history  "soaked 
his  mind  with  the  transitory  litera- 
ture of  the  day."  Even  novels  he 
read  in  the  same  thorough  way. 
After  finishing  "Santo  Sebastiano" 
be  made  on  the  last  page  an  elaborate 
computation  of  the  number  of  faint- 
ing fits  recorded  in  it,  classified  by 
the  names  of  the  personages  con- 
cerned. Thera  were  9  of  them  and 
their  swoons  were  37;  an  average 
of  3  each,  but  Julia  de  Clifford 
fainted  11  times.  Macaulay  thought 
it  probable  that  he  could  re-write 
"Sir  Charles  Grandison"  from  mem- 
ory.    This  is  not  to  praise  Macaulay 


and  had  never  seen  in  the  interval." 
Such  boys  are  likely  to  become 
great  scholars,  because  they  early 
learn  to  practice  upon  the  proverb, 
"What  is  worth  doing  at  alt  is  worth 
doing  well," 

I  am  not  an  admirer  of  Browning 
and  probably  shall  never  "do  him," 
but  I  sincerely  commend  those  who 
are  trying  "to  do  him  well;"  since 
they  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  nuts  he  offers  are  worth  the 
cracking. 

The  set  of  bright  men  that  Charies 
Calvery  gathered  around  him  used 
to  give  one  another  iripoi  or  exami- 
nations in  Dickens.  Some  of  them 
were  very  queer  and  required  that, 
to  be  successful,  one  must  not  merely 
have  read  the  text,  but  "between 
the  lines."  Personally  I  am  better 
up  on  Thackeray  and  I  think  I  know 
the  Gaunt  family  as  well  as  I  do 
that  of  the  Georges.  By  the  way, 
was  the  head  of  the  family  an  Earl, 
a  Marquis,  or  a  Duke  ?  If  you  an- 
swer, state  your  reasons  and  give 
text. 

One  test  of  thoroughness  in  read- 
ing is  accuracy  in  quotation.  The 
High  Church  of  all  denominations 


but  to  give  an  example  of  "reading     (and  of  secret  societies  also)  requires 


as  is  reading"  in  contrast  to  the 
'heologian  mentioned  at  the  outset. 
Of  course,  we  expect  thorough 
reading  in  the  great  scholars  like 
Bentley,  Parr  and  Person.  Of  the 
ast,  it  is  written  that,  as  a  boy, 
'he  would  frequently  repeat,  with- 
lot  making  a  mistake,  a  lesson  he 
.ad  learned  one  or  two  years  before. 


perfect  accuracy  in  formulas.  The 
High  Church  of  Literature  requires 
the  same  test.  When  foreigners  at- 
tempt to  quote  Shakespeare  they 
sometimes  make  ludicrous  mistakes, 
because  they  miss  the  exact  text;  as 
the  Frenchman  who,  thinking  to 
quote,  said,  "Frailty,  it  is  a  woman's 
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But  how  few  can  quote  accurately! 
Many  can  get  the  gross  meaning  and 
yet  lose  the  fine  point  by  the  change 
of  some  apparently  insignificant 
word.  Was  Louis  Phillippe  King 
of  France,  King  in  France,  or  King 
of  the  French?  It  does  not  seem  to 
matter  much  which  title  was  used, 
but  of  course  only  one  w;ts  legal  and 
therefore  correct.  The  quidities 
of  law  emphasize  the  same  principle 
in  all  cases. 

I  think  the  habit  of  verifying 
quotations  a  good  one ;  at  least,  I 
found  it  beneficial;  because  I  have 
learned  by  so  doing  that  I  do  not 
differ  from  the  ordinary  reader  in 
failing  to  read  accurately  and  thor- 
oughly. 

A  fellow  teacher  of  mine  had  the 
habit,  when  reading,  of  making 
copious  notes,  and  had  several 
common-place  books  full  of  them, 
and  the  practice  is  commended  by 
many  educators.  In  bis  case  it  did 
not  work  well.  Once,  havingocca- 
sion  to  use  a  reference  to  the  House 
of  Pelops,  he  came  to  me  to  help 
htm  out,  because  he  had  left  his 
note  book  at  home.  He  repeated 
this  every  succeeding  year  that  he 
stayed  with  us;  because  he  had  be- 
come so  much  the  slave  to  his  notes 


that  he  was  powerless  without  them. 
I  started  such  a  book  under  the 
advice  of  Dr.  John  Todd,  but  soon 
gave  it  up,  because  I  found  that 
anything  worth  copying  was  worth 
committing  to  memory.  Neverthe- 
less, I  often  make  notes  upon  topics 
I  wish  to  present  to  my  classes,  not 
to  assist  my  memory  but  to  arrange 
and  classify  my  thoughts  so  as  to 
give  them  their  due  proportion,  and 
place  them  in  their  proper  order, 
and  I  find  that  after  I  have  got  them 
settled  to  my  satisfaction  I  have 
little  further  use  for  the  notes. 

For  most  things  I  trust  to  my 
memory,  being  careful  to  verify 
when  needed,  and  find  that  it  is  a 
tolerably  good  servant.  I  do  not 
burden  it  with  dates  and  numerical 
statistics,  because  these  are  generally 
easy  of  reference  and  I  keep  it  in 
constant  training. 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  offer  myself 
for  an  example,  and  have  set  down 
these  thoughts  merely  as  an  opinion 
that  any  one  who  reads  understand- 
ingly,  that  is,  thoroughly  and  accu- 
rately, can  train  his  memory  to  be 
more  serviceable  to  himself,  even 
if  he  can  not  hope  to  equal  the  full- 
ness and  accuracy  of  Macaulay. 

Cathay,  O. 


THOUGHTS  ON  ORDER. 


The   articles   on   school    govern-  that  I  have  noticed  that  a  lack  of 

ment  which  have  recently  appeared  discipline  is  a  constituent  of  most 

in  The   Monthly  are  entertaining  failures.     Many,  if  not  a  majority, 

and  timely.     It  is  a  subject  in  which  of    the    complaints    made     against 


la 


1  much  interested,  for  the  reason     teachers  refer  to  the  subject  of  order. 
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threshold  what  order  is,  so  that  she 
may  be  fully  aware  of  its  presence 
or  absence. 

,  The  school  periodicals  have  told 

us  time  and  again  that  it  does  not 
consist  in  mere  quiet,  and  they  also 
tell  us  that  a  certain  degree  of  quiet 
is  essential  to  order.  We  have  also 
learned  from  the  same  source  that 
order  can  not  be  secured  by  the 
whip,  and  likewise  that  order  secured 
by  the  whip  costs  too  much.  One 
journal  asserts  that  order  must 
.always  be  secured  from  within. 
■One   writer    speaks  of  the  impossi- 

^  bility  of  reforming  a  child  by   phys- 

'  deal  force. 

Every  teacher  of  long  experience 
has  her  ideal  of  what  constitutes 
.order  in  the  school  room,  and,  if  a 
dozen  of  these  ideals  were  printed 
ID  the  same  column,  the  ordinary 
teacher  might,  from   their   perusal, 

I  get  a  correct  idea  as  to  what  good 

i  order  is. 

I  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  order 

■which  permits  the  pupil  to  attend 
undisturbed  to  his  legitimate  work 
is  the  least  that  can  be  required. 
Anything  short  of  this  should  not  be 
endured.  The  teacher  should  know 
that  every  pupil  in  her  school  has  a 
fair  chance.  This  will  exclude  mis- 
chief and  pranks  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  degree  of  noise  that 
should  be  permitted  depends  upon 
circumstaDces.  Some  teachers  can 
stand  much  more  noise  than  others. 


itill   seem   to   get   along  well. 

pupils    are    naturally    noisy. 

can  not  turn  the  leaves  of 
their  books,  adjust  their  slates,  or 
walk  across  the  room  without  ma- 
king a  great  noise.  A  half  dozen 
such  pupils  can  keep  a  school  room 
in  an  uproar  without  intending  any- 
thing wrong;  and,  unless  the  teacher 
is  very  watchful,  the  noise  made  by 
these  pupils  will  develop  various 
other  annoyances. 

It  is  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  do  his  work 
quietly.  The  pupil  can  be  taught 
to  adjust  his  books  in  a  quiet  man- 
ner, and  so  to  place  every  necessary 
article  as  to  find  at  once  just  what 
he  needs.  When  all  unnecessary 
noise  is  shut  off,  and  every  pupil  is 
quietly  attending  to  his  own  work, 
the  school  room  is  a  pleasant  place. 
But  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact 
that  many  teachers  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  branches,  and 
years  of  experience,  still  have 
schools  which  are  woefully  defective 
in  the  essential  element  of  order? 
It  is  not  for  the  want  of  advice  or 
for  the  lack  of  knowledge.  The 
ability  to  govern  well  does  not  come 
from  the  reading  of  books.  The 
teacher  may  and  does  receive  valu- 
able assistance  from  these  sources, 
but  the  capacity  to  receive  knowl- 
edge and  the  ability  to  use  it  prop- 
erly are  ditlerent.  In  order  that  the 
fruit  may  be  thoroughly  matured, 
the  soil  must  contain  the  essential 
elements.     Many  teachers  who  are 
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conscious  of  their  failures   in   dis-  most  failures. 

cipline  rush  to  the  books  which  treat  her  patience  to 

especially  of  this  subject,  and  then  trol  of  her  tong 

enter  the  school  room  to  repeat  their  such  a  manner 

old  failure.  of  her  pupils. 

By   consulting   teachers  who  are  discover  that,  c 

noted  for  their  discipline,  about  the  influence   for 

first  thing  the  questioner  notices  is  has  become  a  '. 

that     these     teachers     are     almost  and,  as  such,  it 

wholly  unconscious  of  their  power,  to    secure    the 

They  go  about  their  business  as  one  desires, 
so  skilled  in  his  art  that  rules  and         The   subject 

special   methods    have    long    since  importaut,    sho 

ceased  to  hamper  him.     From  this  and  earnest  atti 

it  must  not  be  inferred   that  rules  who  expects  to 

and  methods  are  of  no  consequence,  of  teaching  evei 
What  the  teacher  wants,  is  to  study         The  person 

thoroughly  the   best  methods,   and  school  with  the 

also   to   study   himself  thoroughly,  ing  in  view,  sho 

A  failure  in  discipline  can  often  be  of  discipline   a 

traced  to  a  failure  in  self  control.  ascertain    if  po 

Indeed   I   am   of   the  opinion  that  needs  to  fit  he 

right  here  is  the  very  beginning  of  part  of  her  worl 


IMPURITY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHO 


BY    SUPT.    R.  E.    RAVMAN. 

Inthelastnuraberof  the  Monthly         We   must   adi 

appears  an  article  under  the  caption,  there  are  evils  e 

"Impurity  in  the  Public  Schools."  be   overcome,    : 

From  the  reading  of  this  article,  army  of  teachers 

a  person  would  get  the  impression  forces  for  the  pu 

that  the  Public  Schools  are  perfect  everything  of  an 

"hot  beds"  of  impurity,  and  that  in  acter.      We    do 

the  worst    possible    form.     We   are  three  hundred  i 

not  ready  to  admit  that  such   is  the  sand   teachers   o 

case,  neither  are  we  ready   to  con-  wielding  an  infli 

cede  that  the  Public  Schools  are  any  potency  of  whicl 

worse,  if  as  bad  as  private  schools,  calculate. 
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much  inclined  to 
he  good  influences  of 
hools,  and  magnify 
;   influences   tending 

This  is  certainly  a 
and,  to  say  the  least, 
ry  way  of  judging  of 
itluences  emanating 
Is. 

generally,    measure 

;es  in   the    same    in- 

You  all  know  how 

eat  newspapers  seize 

to  report -and  mag- 
nent  upon  a  case  of 
jr  occur  in  one  of  our 
le    it    is    unfortunate 

should  occur  at  all, 
:  well  IcnowQ  to  all, 
isting  capers  are  per- 
ery  small  number  of 
of  any  college,  and 
ict  does   not  in   any 

the  moral  status  of 
where  the  same  may 
:e,  neither  would  any 
lows  and  is  in  sym- 
be  good  influences 
]  the  colleges  of  our 
or  one  minute  of 
e  institutions  with 
here  the  worst  types 
re  fostered.  Such  a 
be  unjust  in  (he 
re  believe  it  to  be 
and  harmful  for  many 

and  continue  to  cry 
■  Public  Schools  that 
I  of  the  worst  forms 
t  is  a  travesty  upon  the 
stem  of  our  country. 


We  are  entirely  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  we  as  teachers  and  super- 
intendents may  have  failed  many 
times  in  coming  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  our  opportunities,  yet 
we  are  sure  that  more  good  is  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Public  School  System 
in  all  of  its  departments  than  the 
outside  world  is  willing  to  admit. 

May  we  not  ask  :  (i)  To  what 
extent  is  the  outside  world  respon- 
sible for  the  present  moral  status  of 
our  schools?  (2)  To  what  extent 
is  the  person  who  spends  his  pre- 
cious time  on  the  street  corners,  or 
in  more  public  places,  responsible 
-for  the  training  of  those  who  are  of 
school  age  ?  (3)  To  what  extent  is 
the  home  responsible  ?  (4)  To 
what  extent  are  the  teachers  them- 
selves responsible  ? 

We  have  confidence  enough  in 
the  great  teaching  fraternity  of  this 
country  to  believe  that  the  large 
majority  are  doing  most_  efficient 
service  in  heart  as  well  as  head  cul- 
ture. We  believe,  that  the  majority 
in  this  great  fraternity  are  working 
in  the  spirit  of  the  following  words 
from  Lowell : 

"Let  it  be  our  hope  to  make  a  gen- 
tleman of  every  youth  who  is  put 
under  our  charge  ;  not  a  conventional 
gentleman,  but  a  man  of  culture,  a 
man  of  intellectual  resources,  a  man 
of  public  spirit,  a  man  of  refinement, 
with  that  good  taste  which  is  the  con- 
science of  the  mind,  and  that  con- 
science which  is  the  good  taste  of  the 

Logan,  Ohio,  May  7,  1894. 
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,    JOHN    E.    MORRIS,    ALLIANCE,    O. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Bowman,  who 
WTOte  on  this  topic  last  month,  that 
superintendents  and  principals  are 
somewhat  to  blame  for  the  news- 
paper joltes  on  graduating  themes. 
They  are  not  wholly  to  blame,  how- 
ever, for  fond  mammas,  sentimental 
papas,  and  the  "long,  long  tho'ts" 
of  the  graduates  themselves  have 
something  to  do  wiih  the  case. 
Very  often  the  graduating  subject  is 
■chosen  months  and  even  years  be- 
fore it  is  needed,  and  is  treasured 
with  all  the  sacredness  of  an  heir- 
loom. To  compel  the  graduate  to 
give  up  this  treasured  subject  and 
accept  one  more  pleasing  to  the 
general  taste  is  to  cause  more  or 
less  disappointment  and  opposition. 

Several  months  before  our  Com- 
mencement of  1893,  I  began  to  cast 
about  for  a  list  of  subjects  out  of 
the  ordinary.  Where  and  how  I 
finally  got  the  idea,  I  cannot  recall, 
but  I  believe  that  something  in  the 
Monthly  suggested  it  to  me.  The 
idea  was  for  the  class  to  write  about 
our  own  city. 

I  wrote  out  twenty-five  different 
topics  on  the  general  subject  of 
Alliance,  one  for  each  member  of 
the  class.  These  topics  I  submitted 
to  the  class  in  due  time  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  from  the  class 
to  act  with  one  of  the  high  school 
teachers  to  revise  the  list  or  make  a 
new    list.      They    did    the     latter. 


Thisgave  us  fifty  subjects  from  which 
to  select  twenty-five.  Two  of  the 
teachers  and  myself  then  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  selecting  (be  sub- 
jects and  wording  them  so  as  to  be 
"catchy,"  We  also  assigned  them, 
bearing  in  mtnd  the  ability  and 
characteristics  of  ea<5h  graduate. 
When  the  program  was  printed,  it 
was  headed — "In  and  About  Al- 
liance," and  the  following  were  the 
topics  :  Early  History",  Ourselves 
and  Our  Neighbors,  Natural  Re- 
sources, The  Churches,  Home  Life, 
Backbone,  Travel  and  Traffic,  Mir- 
rors, Birds-eye  View,  Street  Im- 
provements, Fraternities,  -Parks — 
Past  and  Prospective,  Chained 
Lightning,  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Pure 
Water,  Brick  and  Brain,  The  Town 
Pump,  Journalism,  Solid  Steel, 
Whistles  and  Bells,  Hammers  and 
Cranes,  Cranks,  Gas,  The  Town 
Oracle,  The  Outlook.  As  usual,  an 
innovation  of  this  kind  met  with 
some  criticism,but  the  great  majority 
claimed  that  the  graduating  speeches 
were  of  far  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

One  can  readily  see  that  such  a 
scheme  as  the  above  wiil  serve  for 
only  one  Commencement  in  a  gene- 
ration, but  the  idea  may  be  taken 
into  other  fields  and  do  good  service 
there.  Last  fall  I  scratched  my 
pate  again  and  evolved  another  and 
entirely  different  scheme  for  out 
graduating  class  of  1894.  What 
that  scheme  is  will  be  told  afte 
Commencement. 


WAa/  is  Rest  t 
APPARATUS  IN  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


Said  a  director  :  "  I  have  done 
buying  things  for  our  school. 
Nothing  is  cared  for.  That  globe, 
bought  two  years  ago,  \%  so  out  of 
order  that  no  one  can  use  it.  Those 
outline  maps  and  reading  charts  are 
badly  torn  and  defaced,  when  they 
should  be  nearly  as  good  as  new. 
Our  dictionary  is  in  pieces.  No, 
we  can't  waste  any  more  money." 

The  director  who  gave  the  above 
information  was  somewhat  excited, 
and  things  were  not  quite  so  bad  as 
he  represented,  still,  there  was 
ground  for  his  complaint.  Many 
districts  in  Minnesota  have  had 
similar  experiences,  and  are  so  dis- 
couraged that  good  teachers  often 
find  it  hard  to  get  what  their  schools 
really  need. 

Where  districts  have  failed  to 
provide  closets,  tables,  or  even 
shelves  for  apparatus,  reference 
books,  etc.,  teachers  who  use 
reasonable  care  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  damage.  In  such 
cases  their  duty  may  lie  in  the 
direction  of  persuading  officers  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  appar^ttus  and  other 
property. 


A  district  clerk  writes:  "One 
year  ago  I  placed  a  mark  on  our 
globe  and  there  it  is  to-day  engraved 
in  the  same  old  dust.  I  learn  that 
our  wall  maps  were  not  unrolled 
during  the  past  term,  although  there 
were  two  classes  in  geography. 
What  think  you  of  these  things  ?" 

Such  complaints  are  common.  . 
They  are  beard  all  over  the*  State, 
and  we  do  not  wonder  that  so  many 
school  boards  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  outlays  for  appa- 
ratus do  not  pay.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
for  the  reason  that  so  many  teachers 
cannot  or  will  not  use  apparatus. 
To  have  it  is  not  enough.  It  may 
be  ornamental  but  it  is  dead  prop- 
erty. 

Our  remedy  would  be  to  employ 
teachers  known  to  be  competent, 
and  then  hold  them  to  strict 
accountability.  The  ability  to  use 
the  globe  and  other  apparatus  com- 
monly found  in  rural  schools  should 
be  tested  by  the  examiner  and  indi- 
cated in  the  certificate,  so  that 
trustees  may  know  what  to  depend 
on.  The  incompetent  should  be  set 
adrift. — School  Education. 


WHAT  IS  REST  ? 


JOSIE    A.    HUNTLEY,    CAMBRIDGE,    MINN. 

We  were  so  tired  that  afternoon,      rooms,  even   where   the   teacher  is 

;nd     patient,    and 
re      no      "  Dodd 


my    little    folks    and    I 

.     It  was  a 

always    smilin 

cloudy  day  that  comes 

,  so  I  have 

where      there 

heard,  once  in  a  while  x< 

0  all  school 

Weavers." 
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It  wbs  after  two  o'clock  and  we 
always  have  a  little  "  resting  time" 
then,  anyway,  so  I  said  "Children, 
let  us  rest." 

,The  little  bodies  ceased  wriggling 
and  the  chubby  hands  were  clasped. 

"What  is  it  to  rest,  Edwin?"  I 
queried. 

"  Sit  in  position,"  he  responded. 
Foolish  teacher  !  Hampered  boy  ! 
"No,  dear;  I  didn't  mean  that. 
What  do  I  mean  when  I  say,  '  I 
want  to  rest?'" 

"You  want  to  get  over  being 
tired,"  somebody  said. 
(  "  Yes ;  now  you  may  all  have  a 
minute  to  think  of  what  you  would 
like  to  do  best  when  you  want  '  to 
get  over  being  tired.'  " 

Oh,  those  answers,  and  what  an 
insight  into  child  nature  they  would 
have  given,  even  a  stranger  ! 

"Climb  trees!"  cries  Elmer,  the 
irrepressible. 

"Sit  in  my  little  chair  and  rock 
my  dolly,"  whispers  a  little  woman. 

"  Put  on  my  best  dress,"  says 
Sophie  La  Prairie, 

"  Paste  !"  said  Archie,  as  though 
that  was  the  best  answer  that  could 
be  given. 


So  the  answers  went  round  and 
several  had  said;  "I'd  ait  down 
and  I'd  read,"  or  "I'd  sit  and 
think." 

Jessie's  hand  I  noticed ;  she 
always  raised  it  so  timidly.  "Well, 
Jessie,  what  rests  you  ?" 

"I  think  about  God,"  she  says 
softly,  as  the  pink  came,  then  went 
from  her  cheek. 

"  And  that  is  a  good  way  to  rest 
children,  and  I  like  Jessie's  way  best 
of  all." 

Then  I  read  to  them  "Rest," 
those  sweet  verses,  in  an  old  Chau- 
tauquan,  and  though  the  listeners 
were  only  little  ones,  who  can  say 
the  music  of  the  meter  and  the 
beauty  of  the  thought  were  lost  7 
"It  is  found 
In  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

Where  abound 
Those  graces  whose  end. 

Be  it  said, 
Ib  truth. 

It  is  found 
In  the  thought  we  love  beet :" 
(Ah  1  Little  Jessie  knew  I) 
"  Tis  profound 
In  the  joy  that  is  tenderest." 
We  were  rested  now.     "  B's  may 
get    ready    to    write    the     spelling 
lesson." — School  Education. 


OUR  CALLING. 


Ths 


COMPILED    BV    SUPT.    B.  T.  JONES. 

:  divine   and  beautiful  thing     noble  vocation.  - 


-  Edward    Brooks. 


called  teaching. —yawM  Stuarl. 

The   science   of  teaching  is   the 
master  science. — Fitch. 

Teaching  is  a  beautiful  art  and  a 


Education  and  teaching  is  a  holy 
profession  :  tu  educate  and  to  teach, 
a  divine  occupation. — Anon. 

The    noblest    work    the    present 
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and  thoughts,  than  the  profession  of 
teaching.  — Diesterweg. 

Man  cannot  propose  a  higher  or 
holier  object  for  his  study  than 
education,  and  all  that  pertains  to 
education.  — Plato. 

I  think  that  the  inBuence  of  a 
good  man  or  a  good  woman  teach- 
ing ten  or  twelve  children  in  a  class, 
is  an  influence  in  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come,  which  no  man  can 
measure,  and  the  responsibility  of 
which  no  man  can  calculate. — John 
Bright. 

I  ka(>w  of  no  nobler  calling ;  but 
I  also  know  that,  up  to  date,  no 
nation  on  the  globe  has  yet  fully 
appreciated  the  unbounded  worth  of 
good  schools. — Diesterwtg. 

Teaching,  like  mercy  is  twice 
blessed;  it  blesseth  him  that  gives 
and  him  tha^  takes. — Anon. 

To  make  some  human  hearts  a 
little  wiser,  maafulter,  happier, 
more  blessed,  less  accursed,  is  a 
work  for  a  God. — CarlyU. 

We  who  do  endure  accomplish 
works  that  do. — G.  Harris. 

Men  of  great  minds  long  for  an 
intellectual  profession,  though  its 
pathway  is  beset  with  thonis. 
Teaching  is  such  a  profession, 
undoubtedly.  Compared  with  any 
other  profession,  no  one  is  by  far  so 
much  connected  with  diEculty  and 
misery  as  the  catling  of  the  educator 
and  teacher  who  earnestly  strives  to 
develop  the  innate  powers  of  his 
pupils.  — Dititerweg. 
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He  who  plants  a  tree  does  well ; 
he  who  fells  and  saws  it  into  planks 
does  well ;  he  who  makes  a  bench 
of  the  planks  does  well ;  he  who,  sit- 
ting on  a  bench,  teaches  a  child 
does  better  than  the  rest.  The  first 
three  have  added  to  the  common 
capital  of  humanity,  the  last  ha^ 
added  something  to  humanity  itself. 
— Edmond  About. 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will 
perish  ;  if  we  work  upon  bronze, 
time  will  efface  it ;  if  we  rear 
temples,  they  will  crumble  to  the 
dust ;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal 
souls,  if  we  imbue  them  with  right 
principles  of  action,  with  just  fear  of 
wrong  and  love  of  right,  we  engrave 
on  those  tablets  something  which  no 
time  can  obliterate,  but  which  will 
grow  brighter  -and  brighter  to  alt 
eternity. — Daniel  Webster. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  relation 
can  exist  between  human  beings 
more  interesting  and  more  beautiful 
than  that  between  the  teacher  as  he 
ought  to  be,  and  the  taught, — 
Simpson. 

In  whatever  light  we  may  view 
education  it  can  not  fail  to  appear 
the  most  important  subject  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  mankind. — 
Dugald  Stewart. 

What  responsibility  can  be  greater, 
what  work  grander,  than  that  of  the 
school  teacher,  the  great  character 
builder  of  the  next  generation  ? — 
Miss  Pal  ridge. 

If  it  is  glorious  to  finish  in  the 
most   excellent  style   any    work  of 


which  mere  matter  is  the  subject,  it 
must  be  still  more  glorious  to  give 
to  the  whole  life  of  any  individual 
the  most  faultless  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. — Anon. 

Our  profession  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  human  culture.  We  foster 
and  cultivate  the  tender  germ  of 
civilization,  and  cause  it  to  spread 
its  blessings  far  and  wide.  We 
plant  in  the  tender  souls  of  children 
the  elements  of  the  whole  range  of 
knowledge,  delivered  down  to  us 
from  former  ages  and  stored  up  in 
our  literature,  and  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  drink  from  this  "  Pierian 
spring."  When,  later  in  life,  our 
pupil  leaves  us  behind,  and  by  his 
deeds  records  his  name  in  the 
register  of  immortality,  yet,  next  to 
his  own  talents  and  some  fortunate 
events,  he  has  to  give  us  the  tribute 
for  acting  well  his  part  on  the  stage 
of  public  life. — Diestermeg. 

They  (the  clergy)  are  reformers, 
I  admit,  but,  with  reference  to  any- 
thing that  grows,  one  right  former  ii< 
worth  a  thousand  reformers. — Hor- 

To  educate  a  child  perfectly 
requires  profounder  thought,  greater 
wisdom,  than  to  govern  a  state. — 
Channing. 

A  body  of  cultivated  men  and 
women,  devoted  with  their  whole 
hearts  to  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  the  most  effectual 
training  of  the  young,  would  work  a 
fundamental  revolution  in  society. — 
Channing. 


The  Teacher's  Lot. 


e  to  say  that  the 
ent  of  the  whole 
aot  the  grandest 
any  person  can 
\llen. 

test  vocations  in 
teacher.  It  is  a 
n  he  can  succeed 
his  pupils  some 
nstructioQ,  some 
us  principles,  in 
ible  to  put  them 
proper  road  for 
luc  puiposc  ui  Hunting  out  later  for 
themselves,  in  a  brave  and  honor- 


able way,  the  light  or  heavy  battles 
of  \if e.~~I£erman  Baer. 

An  inquiry  into  the  means  of 
improving  our  nature  and  enlarging 
our  happiness  is  the  most  important 
subject,  merely  human,  that  can 
engage  theattentioD of  man.— 5/iii;>^. 

Next  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  if,  indeed,  it  is  second  even 
to  that,  the  training  of  the  young  is 
the  most  profitable,  greatest,  and 
the  best  office  in  which  one  can 
engage .  — L  ulher. 


THE  TEACHER'S  LOT. 


BY   SUPT.    T.    J, 

Through  vista  dim  of  coming  years, 
Some  future  gleams  we  may  secure  ; 

But  aches,  and  painB,  despair, and  tears. 
The    Fates  have  willed,    we  must 
endure. 

We  struggle  on  through  years  of  toil. 
With  heavy  cares  to  weight  UB  down; 

But  few  survive  the  great  turmoil, 
A  fortune  win,  or  wide  r 


With  sighs  suppressed  and  achinf;  brain, 
We  oft  resume  our  routine  fraught 

With  greater  cares  and  harder  strain 
Than  tyros  yet  have  ever  thought. 

Think  you  an  easy  task  'twould  be 
To  regulate  the  school  room  ills? 

Then,  this  assurance  take  from  me, 
Yon,    more   than  once,  would    get 
your  fills. 

A  life  of  ease  you'd  call  it  then  7 
At  such  presumplJon  I'm  amazed  ; 

For  all  day  long,  at  night  till  ten. 
With  puraling  thoughts  our  minds 
are  crazed. 


Id  school  rooms  all  are  reckless  boys, 
Who  break  our  rules  and  cause  us 
grief; 
The    thoughtless   girl    with    learning 

And  binds  up  tares  io  every  sheaf. 

With  pupils  dull,  with  grades  so  low. 
Our  wits  we  tried  thus  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

The  slothful  mind  we  urge  to  grow. 
To  strive  for  knowledge  more  and 
more. 

If  we  succeed,  what  is  our  gain  1 

Do  we  receive  the  praise  that's  due  ? 
Does  any  know  the  mental  strain 

We  undergo  for  yours  and  you? 
'Tis  question  fair,  I  a«k  it  here. 

Does  censure  fall  where  'tis  not  due  ? 
To  patrons  just,  it  should  appear. 

Wo  purposed  never  wrong  to  you. 

All  teachers  err,  we  know  it  well. 

For  our  mistakes,  grant  charity  ; 
If  favors  such  we  could  compel, 

A  cheerful  task  our  work  would  be. 
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But  we'll  DOt  prate  that  ille  befall, 
Rewards  are  oars  no   wealth   can 
'    share ; 

The  tiny  buds  make  flowers  all. 
We  nurture  each  with  loving  care. 

A  daily  gift,  our  heart  strings  thrill, 
Is  tendered  us  by  pupils  dear ; 

Not  words,  but  deeds  done  with  a  will, 
They  often  fill  our  lives  with  cheer. 

The  Master  taught,  'tis  law  divine, 
Good  will  should  grace    our  ev'ry 
task. 


Though  men  do  oft  our  deeds  malign  ; 
He'll  bless  our  work,  'tis  all  we  ask. 

Then  we  must  noble  be,  and  true, 
Perform  each  task  as  best  we  may ; 

Though  talents  ours  be  one  or  two, 
Improvement  seek  from  day  to  day. 

When  done  with  school  room  cares 
are  we. 

And  trembling  stand  in  court  divine. 
May  this  our  final  license  be  : 

•*  Well  done,  eternal  joy  is  thine.** 

Orand  Rapids,  Ohio, 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


TRIALS     O  F     SUPERINTENDENTS      I  N 
SECURING  GOOD   TEACHERS. 

Superintendent  Warfield,  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  writing  in  the  Educational 
Courant  (Louisville),  tells  some 
of  the  tribulations  of  school  super- 
intendents in  connection  with  the 
choice  of  teachers,  as  follows  : 

"The  Superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  a  city  finds  a 
vacant  place  in  his  primary  depart- 
ment. He  longs  to  fill  the  place 
with  a  trained  primary  teacher. 
The  politican  who  is  a  member  of 
the  school  board  from  the  first 
ward,  dares  to  suggest  his  candidate. 
The  candidate  is  almost  invariably 
unprepared  for  the  position,  and  her 
claims  are  based  solely  upon  the 
fact  that  her  father  or  brother  has 
demanded  value  received  for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  the  last  election. 
Next  comes  the  sympathetic  member 
from  the  second  ward.  He  has  a 
candidate  in  the  person  of  the  widow 
of  the  late  John  Smith.     Smith  was 


a  good  fellow  and  lived  in  the 
second  ward ;  so  therefore  the 
neighbors  have  importuned  the 
sympathetic  member  of  the  said 
ward,  and  he  readily  consents  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
not  because  the  widow  has  any 
qualifications  for  the  position,  but 
because  the  sympathetic  member 
becomes  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  necessary  for  Mrs.  Smith 
to  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood. 

'*  When  the  superintendent  finds 
himself  confronted  with  these  two 
applicants,  he  is  in  a  dilemna.  Let 
the  hypothesis  be  that  the  superin- 
tendent has  it  in  his  power  to 
influence  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers. No  conscientious  superintend- 
ent will  select  either  of  fhe  candi- 
dates mentioned.  The  chances  are 
that  no  suitable  candidate  can  be 
obtained  from  the  community.  The 
superintendent  must  then  look  else- 
where.    He  knows  that  the  one  he 
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Tecommends  must  possess  qualifica- 
tions beyond  impeachment.  His 
selection  will  be  criticised  adversely 
at  the  slightest  opportunity.  He 
must  find  somp  one  who  will  be 
thoroughly  competent  to  Rll  the 
position. 

"The  life  of  the  school  is  made 
up  of  the  superintendent,  the  prin- 
<ipal,  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils. 
That  the  present  method  of  appoint- 
ing, teachers,  as  found  in  most 
cides,  is  perniciously  bad,  all  well- 
informed  superintendents  admit. 
To  say  that  a  school  is  safe  on  such 
■a  basis,  is  to  assert  an  untruth. 

"A  young  lady  graduates  from 
the  high  school  and  straightway 
begins  to  look  about  her  in  search 
of  a  husband  or  a  position  as  a 
teacher ;  the  former  preferred  ;  the 
latter,  second  choice.  Failing  in 
securing  the  former,  she  increases 
her  efforts  to  secure  the  latter.  She 
appears  before  the  board  of  exam- 
iners and  secures  a  certificate.  Per- 
haps she  is  now  about  as  competent 
to  teach  school  as  she  is  to  guide  a 
flying  machine,  with  the  probabil- 
ities in  favor  of  the  last  proposition. 
But  she  secures  some  "influence" 
and  proceeds  to  storm  the  citadel. 
Ctesar  never  planned  a  campaign 
vith  more  skill  or  greater  dexterity 
than  do  her  managers  manipulate 
the  wires  in  order  to  secure  her  an 
Appointment.  The  superintendent 
may  be  a  very  competent  one ;  the 
school  board  may  be  above  the 
average  in  intelligence ;  the  com- 
munity may  be  deeply  interested  in 


its  public  schools.  All  this  may  be 
true,  but  the  superintendent  must 
surrender  and  the  community  sub- 
mit, if  the  school  board  becomes 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  this 
young  lady  is  entitled  to  a  place  as 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

"  How  to  find  the  best  teachers 
has  become  the  burning  question  of 
the  hour  ih  superintendents." 

EXAMINERS  AND    UORAL  CHARACTER. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Michigan 
School  Moderator  contains  a  sym- 
posium of  commissioners  or  county 
superintendents,  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  that  part  of  the  statute 
which  requires  that  teachers  be 
"qualified  in  respect  to  good  moral 
character."  We  would  like  to  print 
a  similar  symposium  of  county 
examiners  in  Ohio.  We  would  like 
to  know  just  what,  in  the  eyes  of 
Ohio  school  examiners,  constitutes 
"good  moral  character,"  One  of 
the  Michigan  writers  says  the  exam- 
iners of  his  county  do  make  account 
of  the  moral  character  of  applicants, 
and  the  certificate  is  refu.sed  when  a 
candidate  is  found  lacking  in  this 
respect.  Want  of  cleanliness,  use 
of  tobacco  or  intoxicants,  untruth- 
fulness, and  profanity  are  named 
among  the  immoralities  which,  with- 
out mitigating  circumstances,  should 
bar  the  applicant.  Here  is  the  way 
this  writer  talks  about  it : 

"Unkempt  hair,  frescoed  hands 
or  face,  muddy  boots,  dirty  clothes, 
even  though  possessed  by  a  scholar, 
should  not   be   placed   before  any 
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school  in  Michigan  or  elsewhere. 
No  man  who  indulges,  to  my  know- 
ledge, in  the  use  of  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  can  have  my  signature 
as  a  member  of  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, to  a  certificate  to  teach,  or 
any  other  kind  for  that  matter.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  I  may  well  waive 
discussion,  for  I  presume  no  exam- 
iner will  differ  with  me  on  this  point. 
One  of  the  points  to  be  carefully 
guarded  by  every  teacher  is  deceit, 
prevarication,  and  falsehood  in  and 
among  his  pupils.  Honest,  strictly 
honest  and  truthful  men  and  women 
are  needed  to  guard  the  lips  and 
direct  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
youth.  No  one  else  can  do  it. 
Only  such  should  be  permitted  to 
try.  There  is  no  dearth,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  of  material  of  the  right  sort, 
and  all  others  should  be  nipped  in 
the  bud. 

"  The  use  of  profane  and  vulgar 
language  so  that  it  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  class  of  pupils,  will 
most  effectually  nullify  all  the  pre- 
cepts and  preaching  of  the  most 
faithful  teacher.  There  is  no  mis- 
take about  it.  The  way  is  clear, 
duty  plain.  Place  none  such  in  a 
way  to  vitiate  the  language,  defile 
the  thoughts  and  start  in  paths  of 
evil,  our  boys  and  girls. 

"I  don't  believe  in  tobacco.  I 
preach  this  doctrine.  I  practice  it 
publicly  and  privately,  during  the 
two  months  of  summer  as  well  as 
the  ten  of  school,  away  from  home 
as  well  as  in  my  own  town.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  anything  whatever 


to  be  said  for  the  habit.  I  can  not 
therefore  look  with  cotnplacency 
upon  a  man  who  seeks  to  place  him- 
self, as  a  teacher,  where  this  con- 
tagion can  permeate  a  whole  com- 
munity of  young  men  and  boys. 
The  teacher  must  be  clean,  body, 
mind  and  soul.  A  teacher  should 
not  smoke  nor  chew." 

REQUISITES  or  A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 

In  connection  with  Judge  Draper's- 
resignation  of  the  su peri n tendency 
of  the  Cleveland  schools  and  his. 
acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Illinois  State  University  at  Cham- 
paign, The  School  Bulletin  {Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.),  thus  moralizes  con- 
cerning some  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  college  president : 

"The  most  impressive  lesson  of 
his  new  appointment  is  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  value  in  educa- 
tional positions  of  executive  ability. 
Dr.  Draper  did  not  seek  for  the 
super  in  tendency  at  Cleveland.  On 
the  contrary,  he  more  than  once 
declined  to  consider  both  that  and 
the  presidency  at  Champaign.  Both 
were  urged  upon  him,  and  were 
accepted  by  him  only  upon  con- 
ditions that  he  imposed.  Why  is 
he  a  man  so  sought  after  ? 

"Twenty  years  ago,  a  first  re- 
quisite for  a  college  president  was- 
thought  to  be  profound  scholarship, 
but  Dr.  Draper  is  not  even  a  col- 
lege graduate.  When  Seth  Low  wa» 
made  president  of  Columbia  he  did 
not  dream  of  even  pretending  to 
know  much  about  the  teaching  of 
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the  various  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Ask  him  what  Columbia 
thinks  #f  professional  study  of  peda- 
gogy, and  he  will  turn  to  his  pro- 
fessor of  that  subject,  and  say, 
•*Dr.  Butler,  what  do  we  think  of 
the  professional  study  of  pedagogy?" 
It  is  not  President  Low's  business 
to  know.  It  is  his  business  to  look 
out  for  the  broad  interests  of  the 
college  as  a  practical  business  man, 
as  a  citizen  of  influence,  as  a  man 
of  the  world.  He  leaves  details  to 
those  employed  to  look  after  them. 
**  So  Dr.  Draper  will  not  teach 
Greek  at  Champaign,  or  write  a 
text-book  on  the  integral  calculus, 
but  he  will  make  the  University 
known  and  favorably  known  from 
Galena  to  Cairo  ;  he  will  say  to  the 
legislature,  not,  "Gentlemen,  can't 
you  do  something  for  us  this  year  ?" 
but,  "  Gentlemen,  we  need  this  and 
that,  and  we  must  have  it  j"  he 
won't  care  particularly  whether 
Latin  is  taught  by  the  English  or 
the  continental  pronunciation,  but 
he  will  take  care  that  the  general 
discipline  of  the  University  is  manly 
and  healthy  ;  he  won't  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  entrance  require- 
ments should  include  twelve  books 
of  the  Aeneid,  or  six  of  the  Aeneid 
and  the  Bucolics,  but  he  will  see  to 
it  that  the  secondary  schools  of 
Illinois  come  into  a  sound  and 
healthful  relation  with  the  Uni- 
versity, so  that  all  hands  can  make 
\  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
^together  for  the  advancement  of 
igher  education  in  the  State." 


FUNCTION  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

"The  function  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, according  to  Froebel,  was  to- 
supplement  the  defects  of  home 
training,  and  by  presenting  as  far  as^ 
possible  the  type  of  an  ideal  family 
life  to  re-act  upon  the  family,  and 
so  prepare  the  soil  in  which  the 
child's  active  sympathies  may  find 
full  play  and  his  moral  qualities  be 
trained.  Since  Froebel's  methods- 
have  been  systematized  and  applied 
to  infant  schools,  the  intellectual 
side  of  his  doctrine  has  over- 
shadowed the  moral,  and  there  is- 
danger  of  our  forgetting  his  funda- 
mental position  that  the  full  nature 
of  a  child  can  only  be  developed  in 
the  home  and  by  the  mother." 

So  says  Frau  Schrader,  of  Berlin, 
in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine^ 
(Chicago),  and  we  say  ditto.  Home, 
even  though  it  be  rather  homely,  is- 
the  best  place  to  grow  babies,  and 
mothers  are  the  best  kindergartners. 
It  is  possible  for  the  kindergarten  to- 
become  a  fad.  Sometimes  mothers 
with  more  money  than  brain,  and 
more  brain  than  heart,  send  their 
little  tots  to  the  kindergarten,  partly 
because  it  is  the  ^yle,  because  it  is 
<<good  form,"  and  partly  because  it 
is  a  relief  and  gives  more  time  for 
the  pleasures  of  society.  The  kin- 
dergarten originated  in  a  desire  to 
relieve  and  help  over- burdened  and 
poverty-stricken  mothers,  and  sup- 
ply to  their  children  the  nurture  and 
training  they  could  not  have  at 
home.  Its  original  function  was  to 
supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
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poor  homes  and  correct  and  supple- 
ment bad  home  training  ;  and  when 
it  performs  this  function  well,  it 
does  a  noble  work.  But  when  kin- 
dergartens at  public  cost  become 
largely  places  for  the  care  of  the 
babies  of  well-to-do  people,  there 
is  at  least  some  ground  to  doubt  the 
expediency  of  the  expenditure  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy.  More- 
over, there  is  at  least  a  reasonable 
probability  that  Froebel's  theory  of 
excessive  early  manipulation  and 
over-training  of  the  little  ones  would 
be    improved    by     a     considerable 


admixture   of  Rousseau's   let-alone 
policy, 

• 

PROF.   HUXLEY'S  PLEA  FOR  THE  BIBLE. 

Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  many 
of  my  friends,  I  have  always  advo- 
cated the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  diffusion  of  the  study  of  that 
most  remarkable  collection  of  books 
among  the  people.  Its  teachings 
are  infinitely  superior  to  those  of 
the  sects,  who  are  just  as  busy  now 
as  the  Pharisees  were  1,800  years 
ago,  in  smothering  them  under  the 
precepts  of  men. 


QUERY  BOX. 


Q.  472.  I  have  a  contract  to 
deliver  goods,  and  I  gain  15^ 
thereby ;  if  the  price  to  me  is 
lowered  8%,  how  many  "Jf,  will  my 
income  be  increased  ? 

After  looking  again,  as  suggested 
in  the  last  issue,  I  send  this  solution: 
Cost=ioo%,  Selling  price=ii5%, 
Gain^i5%.  Supposed  cost=92%. 
Gain^ii5%— 9z%;=i3%  of  actual 
cost.  Increase  of  gain=23 %—  IS % 
^8^.  Percent  ^f  increase  in  in- 
come=8>:  100^15  =53>^%.  My 
former  solution  gave  the  increase  in 
the  percent  of  income. 

W.  J.  M. 

Another  look  at  this  problem 
shows  my  former  error.  Here  is 
another  solution :  If  we  suppose 
the  cost  in  first  case  to  be  Jroo,  a 
gain  of  15%  would  make  the  selling 
price    $115.      A    lowering    of    8^ 


would  make  the  cost  $^2,  and  the 
gain  or  income  ^23.  Increase  of 
income,  «23— *I5=«8.  Now,  *8 
is-,^of  *i5,  or  53^%,  the  correct 
answer.  C.  C.  HuNnNGTON. 

Yellow  Springs.  O. 

Eugene  Lance,  New  Pittsburg, 
Ohio,  gets  the  same  answer. 

I  see  by  May  Monthly  that  you 
do  not  accept  my  answer  as  being 
correct  to  question  473.  My  answer 
was  66^% — I  still  stay  by  it. 

This  same  problem  is  found  on 
page  106,  Prob.  30,  Art.  174,  in 
"DeBeck's  Ray's  Test  Examples," 
and  he  gives  the  answer  66?^^.  I 
always  found  his  answers  correct. 
W.  H.  Stahl. 

Mr.  Stahl's  solution  is  about  as- 
follows  :  Buying  at  100  and  selling 
at  IIS  S'ves  again  of  15%.  Buying 
at  92  and  selling  at  1 15  gives  a  gain 


Bqx.  W* 

itm  new  coined  words,  and  some 
others  brought  in  by  new  inventions. 
Will.  H.  Stahl. 

Our  English  language  was  chiefly 
derived  from  two  sources,  in  this 
manner  :  In  early  times  the  country 
which  we  now  know  as  England, 
was  called  Britain,  and  the  inhab- 
itants Britons.  They  belonged  to 
the  Celtic  race,  which  inhabited 
France  and  Spain.  Their  language 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  people  of 
Wales,  at  the  present  time. 

In  about  the  year  394,  the  Ger- 
nian's  invaded  Britain  and  killed  or 
drove  out  of  the  country  the  Celtic 
people.  Then  they  took  possessioit 
and  in  time  formed  a  new  country. 
There  were  several  tribes  of  these 
Germans,  the  Jutes,  Angles '  and 
Saxons.  The  country  was  named 
after  the  two  most  powerful  tribes, 
the  Angles  and  the  Saxons,  from 
which  comes  our  name  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Angles  eventually  gave  their 
name  to  the  whole  country,  which 
was  then  named  Angle-land  or 
Engle-land,  and  afterwards  England, 
and  the  inhabitants  Engle-ish  or 
English. 

In  the  year  1066  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  or  William  the  Con- 
querer,  came  from  France  and  con- 
quered the  English-speaking  people 
of  England,  As  the  two  nations 
intermingled,  the   language  became 

Thus  a  large  part  of  our  English 
comes  from  Germany  and  France  as 
well  as  from  some  m'nor  sources. 
N.  O.  FousT. 
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Answered  also  by  W.  N.  White 
and  S.  L.  Machwart. 

Q.  483.  I  think  cube  root  is  best 
explained  by  the  use  of  a  dissected 
cubical  block.  W.  N.  White. 

The  process  of  cube  root  may  be 
learned  and  employed  with  facility 
•without  explanation.  I  think  pupils 
-can  most  readily  see  the  reasons  for 
the  various  steps  by  the  use  of 
blocks.  S.  L.  Machwart. 

I  suppose  this  to  be  a  matter 
about  which  every  ,  one  must  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  I 
have  used  the  blocks  and  also  the 
algebraic  formula,  and  I  have  had 
much  better  success  with  the  latter. 
I  have  found  that  even  pupils  who 
have  not  studied  algebra,  can  soon 
grasp  the  formula,  and,  after  a 
few  numerical  illustrations,  can  see 
its  application ;  and  once  clearly 
seen,  the  process  is  better  under- 
stood and  better  retained  than  in 
any  other  way.  /'+3/'a+3/w'+w'. 
This  formula  should  be  learned 
thoroughly,  and  pupils  should  be 
able  to  express  it  readily  in  common 
language  ;  as,  the  cube  of  a  number 
consisting  of  tens  and  units  is  equal 
to  the  cube  of  the  tens,  plus  three 
times  the  square  of  the  tens  multi- 
plied by  the  units,  etc.  Very  much 
depends  on  the  ability  and  skill  of 
the  teacher.  R,  D. 

Q.  484.  The  disposing  of  infin- 
itives of  abridged  propositions,  such 
as  these,  is  explained  in  Rem.  2, 
page  iSi,  Harvey's  Grammar;  or 
in  Art.  493,  Holbrook's  Eng.  Gram- 


mar. "  To  go  "  in  fi 
an  infinitive,  used 
object  of  "Wish." 
2d  second  sentence  i: 
as  first  "  to  go,"  o 
object  of  "Told." 

WiLl 

Similarly  disposed 
Foust,  C.  C.  Hun 
Machwart,  and  W.  N 

Q.  485.  The  time 
country  are  Eastern, 
75th,  Central,  based 
Mountain,  based  on  I 
Pacific  Time,  based 
degree  of  longitude  v 
wich.  Each  belt  ii 
cover  ^%°  on  each 
meridan  on  which  it 
applied,  the  belts  are 
Strictly,  there  should 
than  30  minutes  diffe 
standard  time  and  sui 
practice  the  diffe  re 
greater.  W.  J. 

The  divisions  of  st 
this  country  are  : 
60th  Meridan  or  Col 
75th  "  "  Eai 
90th  "  "  Cei 
105th  "        "  Mo 

lioth         "        "  Pat 
135th         "        "  Ala 
150th         "        "  Ha 
Will 

Answers  also  by  N. 
S.  Berg,  and  C.  C.  H 

Q.  486.  A  man  ca 
west  until  he  reach 
Pole  ;  providing  he  c. 
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I  mean. 
ILL.  H.  Stahl. 
avel  in  a  north- 
)";  or    half    way 

N.  0.,FousT. 
>ed  by  a  person 
th-west  direction 
ble  curve  called 
:he  equation  of 
)gtanC45°X>^^-) 
d  g  denote  tiie 
ide  of  any  of  its 

direction  of  the 
of  this  arc  of  the 
;S=2fRVr  .  .  . 
resents  the  radius 
n  a=tan  45°=!. 

R  =  3956,     and 

have    from    {2) 

i.4i42)=i7S7S. 

P.  S.  Berg. 
ling   to   the   ray- 
Davy   Jones   is 

presides  over  the 
:a. 

Jones's  Locker " 
:d    in    the    sea, 

R.  S.  Baker. 
a  familiar  name 
Death,  formerly 
'ho  was  supposed 
i  demons  of  the 
ight  to  be  in  all 
imetimes  seen  of 
)wing  three  rows 
n  his  enormous 
:at  frightful  eyes, 
:h  emitted  blue 
n   is   still   termed 


by  sailors  Davy  Jones's  Locker. — 
Wheeler's  Names  of  Noted  Fictitious 
Persons  and  Places. 

Morrow,  O.  E.  K.  Wolf. 

Answers  of  similar  import  by  W. 
J.  Machwart  and  C.  C.  Huntington. 

Q.  488.  We  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  sam^  person  who 
wrote  the  one-hundred  and  fifty 
psalms  also  wrote  psalm  CLI  (if 
there  is  such  an  one.) 

N.  O.  FousT. 

The  Psalms  were  not  all  written 
bj*  any  one  person.  The  Book  of 
Psalms  is  a  collection  written  by 
various  authors. — Editor. 

The  number  of  Psalms  is  CL 
only.  W.  J.  M. 

It  IB  said  that  the  Greek  Bible  con- 
tains one  psalm  in  addition  to  fhose 
found  in  King  Jamefl's  Bible,  entitled 
"  A  Pealm  of  David  after  He  Had  Slain 
Goliath."  The  following  translation 
of  it  is  attributed  to  Baring-Gould  : 

1.  I  was  small  among  my  brethren  ; 
and  growing  up  in  my  fathers  liouee, 
I  kept  hia  sheep. 

2.  My  hands  made  the  organ  and 
my  ftngers  shaped  the  psaltery. 

3.  And  who  declared  unto  my  Lord. 
He,  the  Lord,  he  beard  all  things. 

i.  He  sent  his  angels  and  they 
took  me  from  my  father's  sheep;  he 
anointed  me  in  mercy  from  his  unction. 

5.  Great  and  goodly  are  my  breth- 
ren, but  with  tbem  God  was  not  well 
pleased. 

6.  I  went  to  meet  the  stranger  ;  and 
he  cursed  me  by  all  his  idols. 

7.  But  I  smote  off  his  head  with  his 
own  drawn  sword  ;  and  I  blotted  out 
the  reproach  of  Israel. — Rditoh. 

Q.  489.  Six  presidents  were 
members  of  the  Episcopal   church. 
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viz  :  Washington,  Madison,  Tyler, 
Taylor,  Monroe,  and  Arthur.  Eight 
belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  church; 
viz,  Jackson,  Harrison,  Polk,  Pierce, 
Buchanan,  Johnson,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, and  Cleveland.  Two  were 
Methodists  ;  viz.  Grant  and  Hayes. 
Three  were  Vnitarians  ;  viz,  John 
and  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  Fillmore. 
One  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed ;  viz,  VanBuren.  One  to 
the  Disciple  ;  viz,  Garfield.  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln  were  not  church 
members.        S.  Lulu  Machwart. 

The  statement  has  been  made 
that  Washington,  Garfield,  and 
Harrison  were  the  only  church 
members  among  the  Presidents. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of 
those  named  above  were  adher- 
ents but  not  members  of  the 
churches  named  ?  If  any  reader  of 
the  Monthly  has  reliable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  matter,  we 
would  be  glad  to  print  it. — Editor. 

Q.  490.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1890  the  money  of  Europe,  United 
States,  and  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  amounted 
to  Ji 2,000, 000,000.         M.  a.  8. 

Q.  491.  Should  I  say,  TheCom- 
mittee  to  which  was  referred,  etc.  ? 
or  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred,  etc.  ?     Why  ? 

O.  B.  T. 

Q.  492.  What  is  minority  repre- 
sentation? M.  E.  W. 

Q.  493,  Can  not  anything  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  be 
amended,  if  done  according  to  Art. 


V, — even  article  V  itself 
1 

Q,  494,  A  bookseller 
by  selling  a  history  fo 
the  publisher  reduces  his 
what  %  will  the  book 
make  if  he  sells  at  the  sa 
before?  How  many  c 
profit  be  increased  ? 

Q.  495-  A  man  has 
the  shape  of  a  nonagon 
of  which  is  nine  feet ; 
sq.  ft.  of  surface  in  the  fl 
arithmetical  solution. 

Q.  496.  The  volume 
mid  is  1,331  cu.  in,  V 
volume  of  a  similar  pyri 
surface  is  four  times  as  % 

Q.  497.  What  prei 
necessary  to  secure  i 
school  life  certificate 
Ordinary  text -books  do  i 
cover  the  ground  in  a 
branches.  What  collate 
the  several  branches  shoi 

Q.  498.  What  are 
points  of  Calvinism  ?" 

Q.  499-     When   and 
first   public   schools   est 
America  ?     First  Americ 
First  admission   of  worn 
lege? 

Q.  '500.      What  is  now 
newspaper  in  the  world  ? 
English    newspaper? 
American  newspaper  ? 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


The  next  (July)  number  of  the 
Monthly  will  be  mailed  June  33, 
before  the  Delawsre  meeting.  All 
matter  designed  for  that  issue  must 
be  in  hand  at  least  a  week  earlier 
than  usual. 


The  child  reasons  long  before  it 
is  conscious  of  its  own  mental  pro- 
cess. Hence  language  may  be 
learned  and  used  before  grammatical 
principles  are  understood.  But 
grammar  has  its  proper  place  ;  it  is 
the  first  introspective  step.  Words 
and  sentences  are  the  audible  visible 
signs  of  ideas  and  thoughts;  and 
the  student  who  wishes  to  know 
himself  mentally  as  well  as  phys- 
ically, will  not  neglect  the  study  of 
grammar.  M.  R.  A. 


What  is  the  mental  process  by 
which  a  young  man,  when  reading 
aloud,  transforms  Numidian  into 
Myrmidon  ?  He  caught  the  middle 
of  the  word  and  guessed  at  the  rest. 
Another  young  man,  (and  not  a 
dunce)  gained  the  nickname  of 
"  Corny  Athens  "  from  his  unique 
way  of  pronouncing  Corinthians. 
Some  pupils  go  to  school  for  years 
without  learning  to  gather  up  the 
word  with  the  eye  in  consecutive 
order  from  left  to  right.  Shall  we 
charge  the  deficit  to  the  Word 
Method?  M.  R.  A. 


Conventional  rules  are  not  nec- 
essarily repressive  of  independent 
thinking;  many  of  them  are  but  the 
expression  of  decent  regard  for  the 
comfort  of  other  people.  They  are 
self-imposed  laws  through  which  we 
subject  the  brute  and  the  savage  in 
our  natures  to  the  higher  and  nobler 
qualities.  It  was  the  glory  of  the 
"lords  of  affairs"  in  the  Roman 
Republic  that  they  were  roasters  of 
themselves.  It  is  a  wise  conser- 
vation of  energy  to  train  the  pupil 
in  such  habits  of  self-control  that 
courtesy  may  not  cost  him  any  con- 
scious effort. 

Martin  R.  Andrews, 


Free  Text- Books. 

Ohio  now  has  local  option  in  the 
matter  of  free  textbooks.  By 
recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  each 
board  of  education  is  authorized 
(but  not  required)  to  purchase  all 
the  necessary  books  for  all  the  pupils 
in  theschools  underits  control.  The 
books  are  to  be  the  property  of  the 
board  of  education,  to  be  used  by 
the  pupils  under  such  regulations  as 
the  board  may  prescribe.  The 
necessary  funds  are  to  be  provided 
in  the  annual  levy. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  wise 
measure,  calculated  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  and  save 
money  at  the  same  time. 
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Andrew  S.  Draper. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Cleveland  Sun  and  Voice^  we  are 
enabled  to  present  this  month  as 
frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Judge  A. 
S.  Draper,  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  schools.  We  regret  to 
announce  that  Judge  Draper  has  re- 
signed the  superintendency  in  Cleve- 
land to  accept  the  presidency  of 
Illinois  University  at  Champaign. 
The  University  has  undoubtedly 
chosen  wisely,  Judge  Draper  is  a 
man  of  large  experience,  good  sound 
sense,  broad  general  culture,  kind 
and  genial  spirit,  and  fine  executive 
ability.  But  by  so  much  as  the 
University  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
are  to  gain  by  this  movement,  will 
Cleveland  and  the  State  of  Ohio 
lose.  Ohio  has  need  of  such  men 
as  Judge  Draper  in  her  educational 
councils,  and  will  give  him  up  with 
regret. 

« 

International  Congress  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Education 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion is  nearly  ready  for  delivery. 
The  cost  of  publication  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  receipts  for  member- 
ships in  1893,  aud  in  order  to  save 
the  Association  from  loss,  a  large 
edition  is  offered  for  sale.  It  is 
probably  the  greatest  educational 
document  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Commissioner  Harris  says  :  **  It  is 
a  most  remarkable  collection  of 
educational    views     and    opinions. 


showing  the  educational  ideals  set 
up  by  various  nations,  and,  in  a 
measure,  also  the  methods  employed 
in  realizing  these  ideals.  The 
classification  and  arrangement  of  the 
contents  make  the  volume  particu- 
larly valuable,  while  an  exhaustive 
and  partly  analytical  index  greatly 
facilitates  its  use." 

The  volume  is  offered  to  the 
public  at  same  price  as  to  members 
of  the  Association  ;  viz.,  I2.00, 
subject  to  express  charges,  or  ^2.50 
by  mail  post-paid.  Order  with 
remittance  may  be  sent  to  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Treasurer,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


National    Commissioner's    Re- 
port. 

Advance  sheets  of  Commissioner 
Harris's  Report  for  '9o-'9i  have  been 
received.  There  will  be  two  large 
volumes,  with  a  total  of  1585  pages, 
covering  the  entire  field  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  world,  greatest 
prominence  of  course  being  given  to 
our  own  country. 

The  entire  number  of  pupils  in 
this  country  in  schools  of  all  grades, 
including  evening  and  art  schools, 
schools  for  defective  classes,  Indians, 
etc.,  is  given  in  round  numbers  at 
15,000,000.  Of  these  96.4  percent 
received  elementary  instruction,  2.6 
percent  were  in  secondary  schools, 
such  as  high  schools,  and  i 
percent  were  in  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools.  According  to  this 
exhibit  an  average  town  in  the 
United  States  having  1000  pupils  in 
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school  should  have  964  in  elmenCary 
schools,  26  in  the  high  school,  and 
10  in  college  or  professional  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  is  reported  at  368, 791, 
one-third  of  them  being  males,  and 
about  60,000  in  private  schools  of  all 
kinds. 

The  total  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion aggregatesti75,ooo,ooo,  all  but 
one-sixth  being  for  public  schools. 
The  amount  expended  on  common 
schools  has  risen  from  91.50  per 
capita  of  the  entire  population  in 
1880  to  12.31  in  1891. 

Kindergartens,  reported  and  esti- 
mated, number  3,000,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  100,000  children. 

The  Report  as  a  whole  is  very 
elaborate,  involving  a  vast  amount 
of  labor  and  pains-taking  in  its  prep- 
aration. 


make  the  following  announcement : 
Teachers  on  atriving  at  Delaware 
will  take  electric  car  for  the  City 
Hall,  where  all  the  street  railway 
lines  meet.  Here  they  will  leave 
the  car,  after  procuring  transfer 
ticket,  and  come  to  the  Council 
Chamber  in  the  City  Hall  for  assign- 
ment by  the  committee.  Pupils  of 
the  Delaware  High  School  will  then 
conduct  them  to  their  lodgings.  A 
single  five-cent  fare  will  include  the 
transfer  to  line  running  nearest 
boarding  place. 

These  directions  are  only  for 
those  who  desire  accommodation  in 
private  families;  thehotels  are  nearly 
all  directly  on  'the  street  railway 
lines. 


June  36,  37,  38,  39, 

Is  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  Delaware,  and  not  July,  as 
blunderingly  aniiounced  in  our  last 
issue. 

A  great  meeting  is  anticipated. 
The  Executive  Committee  has  all 
things  in  readiness.  One  fare  for 
the  round  trip  is  the  railroad  rate 
from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Hotel  rates  are  fi.oo,  ii-25> 
ji.50,  and  fi.oo  a  day.  The  local 
committee  promises  entertainment 
for  tioo  or  more  jn  Delaware  homes 
at  {i.oo  a  day. 

Supt  D.  £.  CowgiU,  chairman  of 
the  local  committee,    requests  us  to 


Present  Status  of  the  Normal 
School. 

The  June  Ailanlie  has  an  able 
paper  on  "The  Scope  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,"  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of 
the  Slate  Normal  School  at  Man- 
kalo,  Minnesota,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract  which  we 
think  puts  fairly  the  present  status 
of  the  Normal  School  question  1 

"It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  mission  of  the  normal  school  in 
our  country  is  still  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty in  regard  to  some  of  the 
particulars  of  its  work,  although  it 
is  perhaps  definitely  settled  that  it 
has  a  great,  useful,  and  legitimate 
field  in  preparing  those  who  are  to 
have  the  direction  of  our  public 
school  work  to  undertake  this  vast 
responsibility  in  an  intelligent  and 
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competent  manner.  But  who  are  to 
partake  of  its  prfvileges,  and  for 
what  grade  and  class  of  work  it  is  to 
prepare  instructors,  are  still  questions 
upoD  which  schoolmen  and  the 
people  at  large  disagree ;  nor  are 
these  difficulties  confined  to  our  own 
land,  although  they  are  not  so 
formidable  in  those  countries  where 
the  different  parts  of  the  school 
system  are  closely  articulated,  and 
the  work  of  each  part  is  definitely 
known.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  hisreport 
of  1888-89,  s^ys  ^^  ^^  normal 
schools  of  Austria  :  "  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law  that  these  schools 
should  prepare  teachers  by  means 
of  purely  professional  training,  but 
the  minister  states  that  many  of  them 
are  still  burdened  with  academic 
studies,  from  want  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion;" and  a  similar  statement 
might  be  made  concerning  the  work 
of  the  normal  schools  in  most  other 
European  countries.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  serious  problem  that 
is  before  the  normal  school  in  our 
country  to-day;  for  on  the  one  hand, 
the  people  in  many  localities  where 
it  has  been  newly  established  ^ry  out 
against  it  as  a  needless  extravagance, 
attempting  work  which  can  as  well 
be  accomplished  by  the  high 
schools  already  in  existence;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  to  be 
impossible  to  get  students  who  have 
sufficient  academic  preparation  to 
qualify  them  to  undertake  intelli- 
gently strictly  professional  work. 
This  apparent   overlapping    of   the 


provinces  of  the  high  and  normal 
school  has  engendered  a  great  deal 
of  strife  between  them  in  the  past, 
and  in  some  localities  this  antagon- 
ism is  still  very  annoying.  Theoret- 
ically, the  normal  school  is  a 
strictly  professional  institution  :  it  is 
established  to  lead  its  students  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  child  to  be  educated,  and  to 
understand  how  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools  must  be 
adapted  to  develop  th.it  nature  in  the 
best,  broadest,  and  most  speedy 
manner  possible.  It  presupposes  on 
the  part  of  those  who  seek  its  in- 
struction a  knowledge  of  the  different 
subjects  upon  which  the  child's 
mind  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  school ; 
but  this  knowledge  has  reference 
only  to  the  facts  of  any  subject  ar- 
ranged in  a  logical  order,  which  con- 
stitutes it  a  science,  and  not  to  these 
facts  in  their  relation  to  the  growing, 
developing  mind.  In  other  words, 
the  normal  school  expects  its  pros- 
pective students  to  have  an  academic 
or  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  instruction,  and  its 
business  will  be  to  give  them  a 
teaching  knowledge  of  the  same 
subjects, —to  lead  them  to  reflect 
upon,  and  become  masters  of,  the 
best  methods  of  stimulating  the 
child's  mind  in  order  to  achieve  any 
desired  result.  It  further  expects  to 
lead  its  students  to  become  intelli- 
gently critical  of  all  the  conditions 
in  their  future  schoolrooms  which 
will  affect  the  activity  of  their 
pupils'    minds    either   favorably    or 
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have  been  to  return  to 
■  vice  which  the  Work- 
s  intended  to  and  did 
is  threatening  move 
ouse,  but  sleeps  in  the 

the  Senate  ;  the  Legis- 
!  adjourned,  there  can 

trouble  for  two  years, 
n  time  there  is  greater 
iful  work  on  the  part 
i  of  the  law  than  ever 
er  than  when  the  law 
;ss.  Teachers  should 
latter  up  practically, 
touch  with  the  best 
the  subject,  and  faith- 
heir  neighbors.  There 
itelligent    people   who 

for   the   best    if  they 

the  best.  They  hear 
.nd  objections  easily 
hey  do  not  hear  how 
.  The  Monthly  will 
lart  in  supplying  am- 
tiose  who  enlist  in  this 
npaign.  At  the  same 
tly  requests  that  edu- 
columns  freely.  Both 
i-e  a  fair  opportunity. 
lUine  truth  enough  in 
I  to  make  the  Work- 
ifit  by  the  fullest  and 
on. 

:le  doubt  that  the  first 
of  the  Workman  Law 
gainst  it  in  many  lo- 
s  is  to  be  expected. 
:w  duties  upon  tlie 
rd,   which    ithey    can 

as   welt  now  as   they 
This  is  particularly 
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true  with  reference  to  the  hiring  of 
the  teachers.  In  many  townships 
they  have  made  the  salaries  through- 
out the  township  uniform,  cutting, 
of  course,  the  highest  and  not  par- 
ticularly increasing  the  lowest.  In 
some  instances  a  slightly  increased 
salary  is  given  the  teachers  with  the 
higher  grade  certificate ;  in  others, 
teachers  having  the  largest  school 
secured  the  higher  salary.  Evi- 
dently  there  are  difficulties  here, 
and  considerable  experience  will  be 
needed  before  their  best  solution  is 
reached.  While  this  adjustment  is 
going  on  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
forces  itself  on'the  teacher  is  that  his 
salary  is  reduced.  Knowing  that 
this  is  the  result  of  the  Workman 
Law,  he  naturally  arrays  himself 
against  it.  To  such  teachers  we 
say,  **be  patient.  Wait  till  a  thor- 
ough trial  has  been  made  before 
you  condemn." 

Great  interests  are  at  stake,  in- 
terests which    transcend    in    impor- 
tance the  question   of  salary.     One 
can   afford   to   consider  the  public 
good  as  well  as  his  private  interests, 
and,  if  necessary,  make  some   tem- 
porary  sacrifice, — for  temporary  it 
will    be,    we   are    sure.     Townships 
will  soon  learn,  what  many  districts 
have    already    learned,     that    good 
teachers  are  better  than  poor  teach- 
ers,  and,   though  they    cost  more, 
are   cheaper  in  the  end.     And,  as 
certain    districts     have     heretofore 
uniformly     paid   the    best     prices, 
just  so  surely  will  certain  townships 
uniformly  pay  the  best  prices.     The 


progressive  district  or  districts  must 
educate  the  whole  township  up  to 
their  standard  or  be  compelled  to 
see  their  schools  reduced.  There 
must  be  a  fight  between  these  who 
would  level  up  and  those  who  would 
level  down,  and  we  are  very  much 
mistaken  as  to  the  intelligence  and 
zeal  of  the  progressive  districts  if 
they  do  not  eventually  win  in  the 
fight.  More,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  cause  of  good  education  will 
surely  profit  from  this  contest. 
Heretofore  we  have  had  excellent  dis- 
tricts neighboring  on  inferior  ones. 
The  Workman  Law  will  change  this 
by  placing  excellent  townships, 
alongside  of  inferior  townships. 
The*  leaven  of  one  good  district 
will  in  many  cases  leaven  the  whole 
township. 

Even  if  the  general  result  of  this 
law  is  to  reduce  salaries  for  a  while, 
there    are    many    advantages  which 
will  more  than   compensate.     First, 
the  township   board   will    be    com- 
pelled to   hire  a  township  superin- 
tendent, and  if,  as  has  been  the  case 
in    some    townships    already,     the 
salaries  are  reduced  in  order  to  pay- 
such    superintendent,     the    gain    is 
greater    than    the    loss."      For    the 
surest   route   to   better  salaries  for 
better  teachers   is  the   township  sup- 
erintendency.       Teachers     will     b  e 
under  inspection,    and  as  a  conse- 
quence,   the   poorer   ones    will    be 
weeded    out ;    the   better  ones  dis- 
covered   and   appreciated.     It  will 
not   take  long  for  the  people  every- 
where to  discover  the   advantage  of 


ing    in    many   districts.      About  the  if  sendinj 

only    test,     in    many      regions,      is  tendent 

whether  there  is  any    "racket"  or  reason  to 

not  in  the  school.     That  a  teacher  is  ineflicii 

can    manage    to    keep    free     from  ners  must 

"  fusses  "  is  sufficient  evidence  that  in  grantin 

he  is  a  good  teacher.     Now  every  the  Boxw 

one  knows  that  this  is  no  evidence  strength 

at   all   that   there   has    been    good  ency,     an 

teaching.      Freedom  from  "fusses"  Law,  and 

may  be,  and  generally  is,  the  result  cation.     . 

of  poor  teaching  or  no  leaching  at  better  tea 

ail.     A  superintendent   will   help  to  So    teach 

correct   this.     He   will    necessarily  While    sc 

furnish     to    the      township      board  temporar 

and  to   the  people   standards  based  will  be  to 

upon  true  teaching  power,  backed  progress, 
up  with/affs,  which  have  heretofore  Any    g 

never  reached  either  the  officers  or  and      will 

patrons  of  the  schools  ;  facts  which  stand    foi 

they  have  been   unable  to   obtain,  work   for 

first,  because  they  do  not   visit  the  country  ti 

schools,  second,  because  they  would  largely    a 

not  discover  them  if  they   did.      It  the    poor 

requires    a    teacher    to   judge    of    a  counted 

school,  just  as  it  requires  a  farmer  Law,  "  ag 

to  judge  of  good  farming.      We  have  tendency, 

that  confidence  in  the  intelligence  examinati 

of  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  mean   mc 

which  leads  us  to  expect  that  they  their  worl 

will  welcome  this  advantage  which  abilities, 

they  will  gain    in   having  an  expert  their  posi 

to  help  them  in  judging  of  the  work  salaries, 

of  their  teachers.  and  publi 

The  superintendent  will  be  aided  Their  bes 
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assured.  They  can  not  therefore 
fail  to  array  themselves  actively 
for  these  new  features,  and  in  spite 
of  apparent  and  temporary  results, 
if  there  arc  any  such,  stand  firmly 
for  progress  and  better  schools. 
Lei  the  matter  come  up  for  free  and 
full  discussion  at  county  associa- 
tions ^  and  township  associations. 
Educators  should  freely  give  their 
services  as  orators  at  township 
commencements  and  make  the 
Workman  Law  their  theme. 

The  Boxwell  Law  is  gaining  in 
good  results  and  so  in  popularity 
every  year.  There  is  nothing  more 
inspiring  than  the  healthy  activity  in 
the  country  schools  throughout  the 
whole  State,  which  is  the  manifest 
effect  of  this  practical  and  whole- 
some legislation.  It  may  be  that 
the  members  of  the  Legislature 
builded  better  than  they  knew  in 
enacting  this  law,  but  to  those  who 
worked  it  out,  agitated  it,  and 
secured  its  adoption,  the  surprising 
results  are  just  what  were  expected. 

It  can  be  recorded  that  the 
county  examiners  throughout  the 
whole  State  are  becoming  more  and 
more  pleased  with  its  workings,  and 
therefore  more  active  in  forwarding 
its  purpose.  Of  course  it  increases 
their  duties  and  multiplies  their 
responsibilities,  but  they  are  public- 
spirited  enough  to  welcome  all  this, 
if  thereby  the  country  schools  are 
improved  and  the  great  cause  of 
public  education  advanced. 

One  development  of  the  workings 
of    the   Boxwell    Law   which    is    at- 
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At   a   meeting   of   the  Board    of 

Control,    May    12th,    the  following 

books   were  adopted  for  1894  and 
1895: 

TEACHERS'COURSE —  REQUIRED. 

I.  Pedagogy.  White's  School 
Management. 

II.  Literature.  Shakespeare's 
Richard  II,  Emerson's  American 
Scholar,  George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede. 

III.  History.  Macaulay's  Sec- 
ond Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Ad- 
dress, The  Week's  Current. 

IV.  Science.  Gray's  How 
Plants  Grow  (first  chapter  to  be 
studied. ) 

teachers'  course— recommended. 

1.  Selections  from  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten. 

2.  McMurry's  General   Method. 

3.  Guerbers  Myths  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that 
the  membership  of  the  teachers' 
circle  has  increased  more  than  sixty 
percent  over  that  of  last  year. 
With  proper  effort  on  the  part  of 
committees  and  instructors  at  the 
coming  institutes  this  important 
work  ean  be  brought  before  the 
teachers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  a  still  greater  increase  the 
coming  year. 

Respectfully, 

O.  T.  Corson, 
Acting  Cor.  Sec'y. 

From  the  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  we  have  the  following 
to  supplement  the  foregoing  : 
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PUPILS'  COURSE. 

Fourth  Year — A  Primary. 
Added  :     Saturday's  with  my  Bird 
Class. 

Fifth  Year— D  Grammar. 
Added  :     The    Birds'    Christmas 
Carol. 

Sixth  Year — C  Grammar. 
Added  :     Big  Brother. 
Dropped :      Hawthorne's  Tangle- 
wood  Tales  or  Wonder  Book. 
Seventh  Year — B  Grammar. 
Dropped  :     Young  Folks'  Ideas. 
Added  :     Beautiful  Joe. 
Transferred     from     sixth     year : 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales    or 
Wonder  Book. 

Eighth  Year. 
A  work  on  Civics,  probably  will 
be  added,  but  the  matter  is  not  yet 
decided. 

HIGH    SCHOOL   COURSE. 

First  Year. 
Added  :     Tennyson's    Enoch   Ar- 

Second  Year. 

Dropped:       Kingsley's      Greek 
Heroes. 

Added  :     Guerber's       Myths      of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Third  Year. 

Dropped  :      Tennyson's       Enoch 
Arden. 

Added  :     Lowell's    Vision    of  Sir 
Launfal. 

RCCOMMKNDED    BOOKS. 

Sixth  Year— C  Grammar. 
Added  :     Tale  of  Troy. 

Eighth  Year— A  Grammar. 
Added  :     Fiske's    War    of   Inde- 


pendence, Kingsley's  Town  Geology, 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol. 

Dropped :  Scott's  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   COURSE. 

Second  Year. 

Added  ;  Dickens's  David  Cop- 
perfield. 

Dropped :  Dickens's  Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of 
the  Reading  Circle  during  the  year 
i893-'94,  due  largely  to  the  wise, 
untiring  care  which  Mr.  Corson  has 
given  to  the  management  of  its 
affairs,  that  the  Board  passed  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
and  granted  him  a  diploma. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Field  Notes. 

.— E.  N.  Lloyd,  who  has  done 
good  wook  at  Mogadore  for  several 
years,  goes  to  Pioneer  next  year. 

— Twelve  pupils,  5  girls  and  7 
boys,  in  Putnam  county,  received 
diplomas  under  the  Boxwell  Law. 

—Dr.  N,  H.  Chaney,  of  Washing- 
ton C.  H.,  expects  to  spend  his 
summer  vacation  in  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

— D.  H.  Klepinger  and  T.  S.  Fox 
opened  a  summer  normal  school  at 
Dayton,  May  ai,  with  a  good 
attendance. 

— Prin.  C.  S.  Coler,  of  the  San- 
dusky High  School,  will  teach  in  the 
summer  school,  at  Lakeside,  for 
four  weeks  beginning  July  10. 


— Supt.  R.  S.  Thomas,  of  Warren, 
spent  a  part  of  May  in  visiting 
eastern  schools.  It  is  understood 
th&t  the  Warren  schools  are  in  good 
hands. 

— Langdon  S.  Thompson,  of 
Jersey  City  (formerly  of  Ohio),  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Pedagogy,  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

— Supt.  J.  H.  Snyder,  writes  from 
Tiffin  :  "On  June  7,  we  shall  dedi- 
cate one  of  the  finest  school  build- 
ings in  the  State.  Gen.  Wm.  H. 
Gibson  will  deliver  the  address." 

—J.  W.  Scott  has  had  a  prosper- 
ous year  at  Loudonville.  He  re- 
ports profitable  reading  circles  and 
other  teachers'  meetings  in  nearly  all 
the  townships  of  Ashland  county. 

— The  Fulton  county  institute  is 
to  be  held  at  Delta,  August 
13.  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua, 
Mr.  Grabiel,  of  Wauseon, 'and  Mr. 
Pepple,  of  Delta,  are  the  instructors. 
— The  indications  are  that  the 
largest  freshman  class  ever  admitted 
will  be  received  next  September  into 
Adelbert  College  and  the  College  for 
Women  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

— The  teachers  of  Putnam  county 
held  their  fourth  and  last  meeting 
for  the  school  year  at  Ottawa,  June 
2.  One  feature  was  the  presen- 
tation of  diplomas  to  the  graduates 
from  the  district  schools. 

—The  Mansfield  High  School 
cleared  more  than  I200  by  last 
winter's  lecture  course,  besides  the 


increased  intelligence 
taste  secured.  The  ui 
very  popular  as  well 
cessful. 

—Supt.  W.  H.  C( 
ville,  will  start  with 
Europe,  immediately 
of  the  school  year,  J 
ing  to  travel  through 
France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Belgiu 

—The  teachers 
county,  held  a  meet 
ington,  May  19.  Thi 
J.  A.  Shawan,  Colur 
C.  Hartzler,  Newarl 
Pearson,  Columbus, 
program. 

-Supt.  E.  A.  Jones 
has  been  doing  goo< 
some  months  past,  in 
dresses  at  S.  S.  conv 
mencement  addresses 
had  calls  to  Cantor 
Alliance,  Brookfield,  '. 
New  Berlin,  and  othei 

— At  a  special  schi 
Miami  township,  Clei 
occurred  the  first  o 
Ohio  for  women  to  ' 
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right  of  sufEerage,  an( 
were  elected  members 
of  Education. 

—The  Miami  Summ 
open  'at  Oxford,  O., 
continue  until    Aug.    , 
C.  W.  .McCIure,    W. 
O.    B.    Finch,   as  inst 
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versity,  and  the 'instruction  will  be 
adapted  to  teachers  and  those  pre- 
paring to  teach,  and  to  those  per- 
paring  to  enter  college. 

— Prin.  S.  S.  Milligan,  of  the 
Wooster  High  School,  recently  re- 
ceived a  solid  silver  writing  set  from 
his  senior  class,  a  testimonial  in 
view  of  his  removal  to  Springville, 
Iowa,  after  sixteen  years  of  service 
In  Wooster. 

— N.  B.  Hobart,  for  several  years 
principal  of  Western  Reserve  Acad- 
emy, at  Hudson,  U.,  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.  He  expects  to  occupy,  next 
September,  a  building  costing 
ji6o,ooo,  the  gift  to  the  town  of 
Mr.  Havermyer,  the    "Sugar  man." 

— Commencement  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
will  occur  June  14.  Some  simple 
exercises  will  be  held  in  the  morn- 
ing at  High  School  Hall :  then  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the 
Opera  House,  an  address  will  be 
delivered  and  diplomas  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

— W.  E.  Lumley,an  Ohio  teacher, 
who  has  been  president  of  Hickman 
College,  Ky. ,  for  the  last  five  years, 
writes  very  encouragingly  of  the 
work  in  Kentucky.  Progress  is  very 
rapid.  "We  have  been  in  the 
woods,"  he  says,  "but  the  light  is 
beginning  to  shine  through." 

— A  summer  normal  school  will 
be  opened  at  Bloomville,  Seneca 
county,  June  11,  and  continue 
seven  weeks,  to  be  conducted  by  J. 
C.  D.  Tucker,  and    1.  C.    Seemann. 
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desk  with  lid  for  each  member, 
upholstered  furniture  for  the  plat- 
forms, and  other  conveniencca,  go 
to  make  up  a  delightful  home  for 
each  of  these  societies  which  the 
members  greatly  appreciate  and 
enjoy.  The  editor  of  the  Monthly 
had  a  part  in  the  organization  of 
these  societies  a  little  more  than  a 
(juarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  taking  part  in 
the  dedication  of  the  new  rooms 
less  than  a  month  ago. 

— The  teachers  of  Seneca  county, 
held  a  very  interesting  session  at 
Tiffin,  Saturday,  May  la.  About 
two  hundred  persons  were  present. 
Prof.  Fess,  of  Ada,  gave  two 
addresses,  one  in  the  forenoon  on 
"  The  Inspiration  of  the  Study  of 
History,"  and  one  in  the  afternoon 
on  "The  Teacher,  his  Work  and 
his  Pay."  In  both  of  his  addresses 
he  was  listened  to  with  the  closest 
attention.  Prof.  Snyder's  address 
on  "The  Solar  System,"  was  of 
special  interest.  He  presented  the 
subject  with  such  clearness  and  force 
that  it  could  be  easily  comprehended 
by  any  one  having  a  fair  knowledge 
of  mathematical  geography.  Supt. 
Tucker,  of  Bloomville,  gave  a  good 
talk  on  "Infinitives  and  Participles." 
He  had  some  well  selected  sentences 
which  he  used  to  illustrate  the 
various  constructions.  Prof.  Krout, 
of  the  Tiffin  High  School,  opened 
the  discussion  of  "Relation  of 
History  to  the  Study  of  Geography, " 
Many  valuable  remarks  were  made 
on  this  subject.    The  Annual  session 


of  the  Seneca  County  Institute,  will 
be  held  during  the  week  beginning 
August  6.  Supt's.  Knott,  of  Mans- 
field, and  Zeller,  of  Findlay,  and  Miss 
Jones,  of  Fostoria,  will  be  the  in- 
structors. 

J.  C.  Seemann, 

Sec'y. 

—Ex-Superintendent  Reuben  Mc- 
Millen,  writing,  as  he  says,  from  his 
enforced  retirement  at  Canfield,  O., 
extended  a  hearty  greeting  to  his 
old  friends  and  associates  in  the  N. 
E.  O.  T.  A.  at  Akron,  May  19.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Monthly,  he  says  : — 
"  1  gladly  hear  from  you  once  a 
month,  and  through  you  from  many 
of  my  dearly  beloved  friends.  And 
what  a  source  of  joy  it  is  to  me  here 
in  my  enforced  retirement.  Not  a 
day  passes  that  all  do  not  come  to 
me,  both  in  my  waking  and  in  my 
sleeping  hours.  How  anxious  I  have 
been  to  meet  all  the  friends  at  the 
meeting  Saturday  ;  but  I  must,  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  sub- 
mit to  the  disappointment.  I  can' 
not  go  ;  but  I  shall  be  with  you  in 
heart.  May  Heaven  bless  all  your 
cheerful  workers.  God  will  reward 
you  as  you  deserve."  Then  this 
postscript :  "  I  know  you  will  not 
judge  this  letter  harshly  when  I  tell 
you  I  cannot  read  it  myself,  my 
sight  is  so  very  imperfect."  The 
dear  good  old  man  !  God  comfort 
him  in  his  old  age. 

Elected  : — A.  E.  Gladding,  at 
LaRue,  O. — J.  M.  Reason  and 
corps  of  teachers,  at  St.  Paris,  O. — 
Elias  Fraunfelter,  at  Akron,  for  two 
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years;  salary,  82750.  —  M.  W. 
Spear,  at  Mt.  Gilead,  for  three 
years.— W.  D.  Pepple,  at  Delta, 
O.— R.  S.  Thomas,  Warren,  O.— 
W.  E.  Lumley,  Hickman,  Ky.— 
Geo.  W.  Lewis,  class  of  '94,  Dela- 
ware, succeeds  Supt.  J.  F.  Lukens, 
at  Lebanon,  O.;  salary,  jiooo.  — S. 
S.  Miliigan.of  Wooster.has  accepted 
a  position  at  Springville,  Iowa. — 
Arthur  Powell,  Marion,  O. ;  salary, 
«i65o.— T.  W.  Shimp,  Fort  Re- 
covery.— J.  A.  Pittsford,  Chicago, 
Ohio.— O.  M.  Patton,  Loveland.— 
Dr.  N.  H.  Chancy.  Washington,  C. 
H. ;  salary,  ii8oo,  increase,  fzoo, 
— W,  S.  Jones,  West  Liberty,  in- 
crease of  $90. — E.  C.  Eikenberry, 
Trenton,  O. — J.  W.  Scott,  Loudon- 
ville.— E.  N.  Lloyd,  Pioneer,  0.— 
E.  L.  Abbey,  of  Cambridge,  at 
Orrville. — F.  Schnee,  Cuyahoga 
Falls.— Edward  Truman,  Windham. 
— F.  F.  Main,  of  Newton  Falls, 
elected  at  South  Charleston,  salary 
S900. — J.  C.  Hartzler,  Newark,  two 
years,  making  twenty-one  years  in 
same  position. — ^E.  E.  Richards, 
Prin.  High  School.  Newark,  two 
years.- W.  F.  Trump,  third  elec- 
tion at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  salary 
S 1 250.  (Formerly  at  Mtliville,  Butler 
Co.,  Ohio.)— G.  W.  Hoffman,  of 
South  Bioomfield,  elected  at  Frank- 
fort.—O.  A.  Peters,  South  Bloom- 
field,  promoted  froirt  gramma' 
school  to  superintendency. — E.  V 
Van  Cleve,  Barnesville,  two  years, 
salary  increased.— -B.  T.  Jones, 
Bellaire,  two  years. — Supt.  Orr,  of 
Sidney,  elected  at  Middletown. — W. 


H.  Meek,  formerly  of  Wapakoncta 
and  Kent  High  Schools,  and  soon  to 
graduate  at  O.  W,  U.,  elected  Prin. 
H.  S.  at  Sidney. 

— Commencements:— New  Phila- 
delphia, May  24,  17  graduates,  W. 
H.  Nicklas,  Prin.,  G.  C.  Maurer, 
Supt. — Canal  Dover,  June  5,  16 
graduates,  Anna  M.  Eaton,  Prin., 
J,  W.  Pfeiffer,'  Supt. — Jamestown, 
May  39,  8  graduates,  M.  J.  Flan- 
nery,  Supt. — Mt.  Gilead,  June  i,  15 
graduates,  Emma  Boyd,  Prin.,  M. 
W.  Spear,  Supt. — Mechaiiicsburg, 
May  31,  9  graduates,  J.  M.  Mul- 
ford,  Supt, — Shelby,  May  31,  9 
graduates,  Mary  M,  Findley,  Prin., 
C.  H.  Handley,  Supt.— St.  Paris, 
^^ay  I?)  5  graduates,  J.  M.  Reason, 
Supt.,  address  by  J.  A.  Shawan. — 
Thomville,  May  35,  la  graduates, 
R.  E.  Alspach,  Supt.— Ripley,  May 
24,  II  graduates,  Anna  Bambach, 
Prin.,  F.  S.  Alley,  Supt.— Port 
Clinton,  June  6,  S  graduates,  W,  V. 
Smith,  Supt. — Warren,  June  — ,  lo 
graduates,  R.  S.  Thomas,  Supt. — 
Fort  Recovery,  April  a8,  5  gradu- 
ates, T.  W.  Shimp,  Supt.— Mans- 
field, June  8,  a8  graduates,  E.  D. 
Lyon,  Prin.,  J.  W.  Knott,  Supt.— 
Washington,  C.  H.,  June  6,  31 
graduates,  N.  H.  Chaney,  Supt. — 
Medina,  June  7,  25  graduates,  J.  R. 
Kennan,  Supt. — West  Liberty,  May 
17,  6  graduates;  address  by  Hon. 
O.  T.  Corson  ;  W.  S.  Jones,  Supt. 
— Ashtabula,  June  14,  9  graduates, 
J.  S.  Lowe,  Supt. — Georgetown, 
May  31,  10  graduates,  Isaac  Mitch- 
ell,   Supt. — Ohio  State  University, 

/ 
/ 


June  ij  ;  address  by  Pres't  Harper, 
Chicago  University. — Ashland,  June 
7,  25  graduates,  Sebastian  Thomas, 
Snpt. — Newton  Falls,  April  17,  7 
graduates,  F.  F.  Main,  Supt,— 
Lodi,  June  7,  4  graduates,  B.  F. 
Hoover,  Supt. — Middleport,  May 
24,  9  graduates,  S.  P.  Humphrey, 
Supt. — First  Annual  Commencement 
of  Middleport  Grammar  Schools, 
May  18,  28  certilicates  of  promotion 
to  High  School— Greenville,  Pa., 
June  I,  36  graduates,  T.  S.  Low- 
den,  Supt, — Barnesviiie,  May  31, 
10  graduates,  E.  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Supt. — Marysville,  June  7,  17 
graduates,  all  in  Latin  Course,  four 
in  Greek,  W.  H.  Cole.  Supt,— 
-Gnadenhutten,  June  5,  14  gradu- 
ates, S.  K.  Mardis,  Supt. 


Books. 

The  sekool-room  Guide  to  Methcds 
^f  Teathing  and  School  Management. 
By  E.  V.  De  Graff.  Paper,  50 
cents.      Bardeen,  Syracuse. 

This  is  a  late  revision  of  an  old 
and  well-known  book.  It  is  full  of 
plain,  practical  help  for  the  common 
school  teacher. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  ; 
■or  the  Motives  and  Methods  of  Good 
School-Keeping,  by  David  P.  Page, 
A.  M.  With  a  Summary  of  the 
Life  and  Teachings  of  the  author, 
by  William  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago ; 
for  sale  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
New  York.     Cloth,  80  cents. 

A  reading  of  this  book  while 
teaching  a   country   school   in   the 


Miami  Valley,  nearly  forty -five 
years  ago,  kindled  in  the  writer 
fires  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of 
teaching  which  have  continued  to 
burn  ever  since.  The  book  may 
fairly  be  called  an  educational 
classic.  It  still  has  a  mission  in 
the  world.  The  demand  for  it 
among  teachers  is  unabated. 

Elementary  Psychology.    By  Amos 
M.  Kellogg,     pp.  50.      25  cents. 
■  A  Class  in  Geometry  :     Lessons  in 
Observation    and  Experiment.      By 
George  lies.     pp.  46.     25  cents. 

Outlines  of  Herbart's  Pedagogics. 
By  Ossian  H.  Lang.  pp.  72.  30 
cents. 

These  three  little  books,  bound  in 
limp  cloth,  are  published  by  E.  I.. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  First  Steps  in  Algebra,  by 
G.  A.  Wentworth,  is  designed  for 
upper  grammar  grades.  The  pupil 
is  introduced  to  the  algebraic 
method  symply  and  gradually,  in 
such  way  as  to  exercise  his  reason- 
ing power  and  lead  him  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  practical  advantages 
and  interesting  applications  of 
algebra  before  meeting  the  (iifti- 
culties  of  the  subject.  Some  of  the 
language  seems  rather  severely 
scientific  for  such  young  minds,  yet 
perhaps  better  this  than  the  oppo- 
site. Published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston, 

A  Preparatory  German  Reader 
for  Beginners.  By  C.  L.  Van 
Daell.  This  little  book  for  begin- 
ners contains  simple  graded  lessons 
in   prose   about  Germany,  German 
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life  and  history,  and  something 
about  some  noted  German  people, 
together  with  some  selections  of 
the  simplest  and  best  lyric  poetry, 
A  suitable  vocabulary  is  added. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World. 
By  Fanny  D.  Berger.  Fully  illus- 
trated.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  little  book  is  full  of  enter- 
taining chat  about  plants  and  flow- 
ers for  young  readers.  It  is  well 
calculated  to  make  young  people 
observant  and  give  them  a  fondness 
for  the  study  of  plants,  flowers, 
seeds,  etc. 

Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  for  three  years 
ending  Aug.  31,  1893,  besides  the 
report  of  Supt.  J.  B.  Mohler,  con- 
tains course  of  instruction  and  daily 
program  for  each  grade,  full  list  of 
high  school  alumni,  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  other  matter  of  value. 
The  report  is  a  very  creditable  one. 
Industrial  Trainii^g  in  Reform- 
atory Institutions,  and  Boys  as  they 
are  Made  and  How  to  Make  them, 
are  iwo  well  written  essays,  in  pam: 
phlet  form,  written  by  F.  H.  Briggs, 
of  the  State  Industrial  School,  Roch- 
ester. Published  by  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  very  beautiful  memorial  sketch 
of  Hirani  Howard  Barney,  written 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Venable,  and  pub- 
lished by  Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, comes  to  us  "with  compli- 
ments of  R.  D.  Barney, Cincinnati." 
The  subject  of  the  sketch    was  the 


first  Ohio  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools,  under  the  law  of 
1853.  He  was  also  one  of-  the  first 
editors  of  this  journal,  and  T»as 
active  in  educational  affairs  in  the 
state  for  two  decades  following 
1847. 


Magazines. 

The  Atlantic  for  June  has  an 
article  on  "The  Scope  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,"  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Man- 
kato,  Minnesota.  This  very  able 
paper  tells  the  history  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  this  country,  and 
shows  its  relations  to.  the  schools, 
comparing  its  method  with  those  of 
the  chief  European  countries,  and 
describing  what  the  colleges  and 
universities  have  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  courses  for  teachers. 

The  June  St.  Nicholas  has  a 
frontispiece  called  "  June  Roses  "— 
an  engraving  by  Frank  French,  the 
artist-designer  who  designs  and 
executes  his  dainty  pictures  entirely 
from  the  first  sketch  to  the  com- 
pleted block. 

Although  it  is  vacation,  boys  who 
wish  a  good  "  piece  to  speak  "  will 
do  well  to  make  a  note  of  the  open- 
ing poem  in  this  number.  It  i& 
called  "The  Saga  of  Olaf  the 
Young,"  and  tells  how  a  little  Nor- 
wegian saved  his  father's  vessel 
from  the  enemy.  It  is  bright  and 
stirring. 
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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT.     IX. 


BY  THE    EDITOR. 


I  have  thus  far  considered  briefly 
the  moral  instrumentalities  or  agen- 
cies for  the  government  of  the 
school,  in  seven  particulars,  as 
follows  : 

I .      The  personality  of  the  teacher. 

a.      The  moral  atmosphere  of  the 

3.  Moral  sanctions. 

4.  Direct  instruction. 

5.  Careful  diagnosis  and  thorough 
treatment. 

6.  Training  into  right  habits. 

7.  Incentives. 

To  these  I  now  add  one  more  : 

8.  Self-reporting.  To  this  many 
teachers  object.  They  not  only 
deny  its  value  as  an  agency  for 
good,  but  condemn  it  as  positively 


harmful.  One  writer  condemns  the 
practice  because  of  the  injustice 
likely  to  be  done.  Conscientious 
pupils  will  report  faithfully,  while 
the  evii-disposed  will  report  un- 
truthfully and  receive  greater  credit 
than  those  more  deserving.  An- 
other objection  is  stated  in  these 
words:  "  It  trains  the  children  to 
be  liars.  Feeling  that  those  who 
report  the  fewest  faults  are  they  who 
Will  receive  the  best  marks  and 
reports,  irrespective  of  conduct,  it 
is  a  short  step,  for  even  an  honest 
pupil,  from  truth  to  falsehood  ;  and 
even  those  who  have  always  been 
accounted  truthful  have  such  temp- 
tations placed  before  them  that, 
with   the  weakness  incident  to  the 
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moral  nature  of  childhood,  they  in 
many  cases  become  untruthful." 

All  this  seems  to  take  a  good  deal 
for  granted.  An  ignorant  blunderer 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
with  the  finest  and*  sharpest  tools. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  harm  is 
likely  to  come  from  stupid  and 
clumsy  handling  of  self- reporting  in 
schools.  But  it  need  not  be  as- 
sumed that  a  pupil's  reports  to  his 
teacher  must  necessarily  be  made 
the  basis  for  ''credits,"  "marks 
and  reports,"  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  place  him  under  strong  temp- 
tation to  lie. 

The  careless  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  self-reporting  is  to  be  <Jon- 
demned  ;  but  that  school  is  in  a 
very  deplorable  state  in  which  there 
is  not  place  for  some  kind  and  some 
measure  of  self-reporting.  I  have 
seen  schools  in  which  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  teacher  at  the  close 
of  the  day  to  call  the  roll  publicly, 
and  each  pupil  was  expected  to 
report  his  misdemeanors  for  the 
day,  while  the  teacher  stood  as  a 
recording  angel  to  write  them  in  a 
book.  I  can  conceive  of  conditions 
under  which  even  this  would  be 
better  than  the  surveillance  and 
espionage  prevalent  in  some  schools; 
but  neither  is  to  be  commended. 
There  is  a  better  way. 

I  have  seen  a  teacher,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  seated  at  her  desk  with 
pencil  in  hand,  as  the  pupils  filed 
by  on  leaving  the  room,  and  any 
one  who  had  anything  to  report 
whispered    it    for    none     but     the 


teacher's  ear.  With  right  relations 
established  between  teacher  and 
pupils,  a  plan  like  this  may  be  used 
with  good  effect. 

The  best  system  of  general  self- 
reporting  I  have  ever  seen  in  opera- 
tion, was  in  a  large  high  school. 
The  school  occupied  a  large  as- 
sembly room  with  recitation  rooms 
attached.  The  principal  (a  lady), 
at  her  own  cost,  supplied  each  pupil 
with  a  small  pass-book,  costing  but 
a  penny  or  two,  in  which  to  keep  a 
daily  record  of  deportment.  The 
books  were  suitably  ruled  and  the 
pupils  received  definite  instructions 
as  to  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
record.  The  books  were  taken  up 
and  inspected  weekly.  I  sat  at  the 
desk  with  the  principal  one  Saturday 
while  she  "went  through"  these 
books.  In  one  she  wrote,  "  Well 
done,  James  ;  your  record  is  good." 
In  another,  "  I  am  pleased  with  the 
effort  you  are  making,  Mary."  In 
another,  "Try  to  be  strong,  Henry; 
do  not  give  way  to  temptation." 
One  book  she  put  aside,  saying,  "  I 
must  see  that  boy;  I  fear  that  he 
has  not  reported  correctly." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  power  a 
faithful  and  strong  teacher  may 
wield  by  such  an  instrumentality. 
But  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that 
self-reporting  is  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword  which  requires  skillful  hand- 
ling. There  seem  to  be  two  nec- 
essary conditions  of  success  in  the 
use  of  this  measure.  The  first  is  a 
high  moral  sense  in  the  teacher,  and 
the  second  is  a  reasonably   healthy 
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the  days  after,  at  recess,  he  heard  the 

,cter  rattling  of  broken   glass,    and    on 

itru-  going  into  the  basement  he  found  a 

If  ball  which  had  evidently  just  been 

be-  thrown  through  a  basement  window, 

very  When  his   own  school   (the   upper 

gher  department,  containing  150  pupils) 

3.  assembled,    the  principal  inquired, 

med  "  A  light  of  glass  broken  at  recess, 

gen-  was  there  not,  boys?"     "Yes  sir," 

:    in  several  voices  responded.     "Well," 

sion  said  the  principal,    "I   do  not  wish 

iged  to  hear  about  it  from  any   one  but 

e  to  the  boy  who  did  it.    If  the  boy  that 

m  of  threw   the   ball  is   in   this  room,  he 

t    it  may  raise  his  hand."     There  was  a 

get  moment  of  suspense,  and  a  craning 
:hful  of  necks  all  over  the  room  to  see 
ning  whose  hand,  if  any,  would  come  up. 
dis-  Soon  a  hand  was  raised,  and  with  it 
sify.  came  a  manly  voice,  "  I  did  it, 
tual.  sir."  "  Thank  you,  Jesse, "said  the 
The  principal  ;  "  you  may  explain  to  me 
lame  after  the  close  of  school.  That  is 
ts  a  all  now. "  After  school  Jesse  ex- 
were  plained  that  he  had  the  ball  in  his 
who  pocket  and  threw  it  at  another  boy 
k  of  without  thinking  of  the  order  against 
pon,  ball-playing,  and  added,    "I  won't 

and  do  it   any   more."    The    principal 
commended  him   for  his  frankness 

city  and    reminded    him    of     the     rule 

pro-  requiring   payment   for  ijamage    to 

hool  property.       "Yes,    sir,"    he    said, 

be-  "I'll  bring  it  in  the  morning." 

boys  The   effect  on   a   school   of  one 

here  incident  like  this  is   more  valuable 

y  to  and    more    lasting  than  a   score   of 

2ssly  moral  lectures.     Of  course  just  such 

of  a  incidents  as  this  are  not  of  frequent 

nany  occurrence  without  a  healthy   moral 
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sentiment  in  the  school  and  mutual 
confidence    between     teacher    and 
pupils.     What  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  such 
a  state   of   sentiment  in   a   school, 
such  a  sense  of  honor,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  pupils  will  frankly 
and  truthfully  report  their  own  mis- 
demeanors.     And     how     desirable 
such  a  condition  is  !     How  it  light- 
ens the  labor  of  government,   and 
how  much  more  agreeable  and  satis- 
factory the  relations  between  teacher 
and  pupils  !     It  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  the  noblest  and  best  teachers 
have  ever  striven.     It  was  Arnold's 
way   of  governing  boys,    and  Gar- 
field's,  and   Horace  Mann's.     It  is 
worthy  of  note   that  two  such  men 
as  Horace  Mann  and  President  Gar- 
field have   made  strong  appeals  to 
the   teachers   of   Ohio   in   favor  of 
greater  confidence  and  more  cordial 
co-operation    between   teacher  and 
pupils.     It  is  scarcely  a  year  since 
there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal  a   report  submitted  by  Mr. 
Garfield    to    the     Ohio     Teachers' 
Association  in  1857,  in  which  strong 
ground  was  taken  in  favor  of  self- 
reporting.     Among  the    advantages 
of  the  plan  were  urged  the  following: 
(i.)     '*By  manifesting  confidence 
in  students,    it  begets  the  same  in 
return,  and   thus  forms  &  basis  on 

which  a  school  can   be  more  easily 
and  pleasantly  controlled. 

(2.)  **  It  relieves  the  teacher  in 
the  main  from  that  disagreeable 
system  of  espionage  which  is  fre- 
quently unsuccessful,  and  by  many 
is  regarded  dishonorable. 


(3.)  **  It  is  better  in  its  personal 
effects  upon  the  character  of  both 
pupils  and  teacher,  by  calling  into 
exercise  a  nobler  principle  of  human 
nature,  and  a  more  delicate  sense  of 
honor. " 

About   the    same    time,    Horace 
Mann,  by  appointment  of  the  Ohio 
College   Association,    prepared    an 
address  to  Ohio  College  Faculties, 
in   which  were  set  forth  in  strong 
light  the  evils  of  distrust  and  antag- 
onism   between    teachers    and  stu- 
dents, and  the  great  value  of  mutual 
confidence,  trust,  and  co-operation. 
The  chief  weight  of  his   argument 
was  directed  against  the  false  **code 
of   honor,"   so    generally   in    force 
among  students,  which  binds  them 
to   screen    one   another   in    wrong- 
doing.    Now  a  moment's  reflection 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy   any   one  that 
this   "code"  among  pupils  is  to  a 
large     extent    the    result    of    thieir 
teachers'   attitude   and   bearing  to- 
ward them.     When  teachers  are  in 
full    sympathy     with    their    pupils, 
repose    confidence    in    them,     duly 
regard  their  rights  and  feelings,  and 
treat  them  with  openness  and  kind- 
ness,   the    "code"   soon   loses    its 
hold  and  confidence   and   co-oper- 
ation take  the   place   of   suspicion 
and  antagonism. 

This   view   does   not   imply    any 

laxness  of  discipline  or  any  yielding 
of  the  teacher's  prerogative.  It 
implies,  rather,  more  ready  obe- 
dience and  better  discipline,  with 
less  of  friction  and  more  of  good 
feeling  and  good  will.  There  must 
be  obedience,  and  where  it  is  not 
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exact  and  enforce  obedience,  when 
necessary,  the  sooner  will  the  need 
of  constraint  cease. 

Nor  does  the  reign  of  confidence 
and  good  will  imply  that  the  teacher 
is  to  be  altogether  blind  to  pupils' 
faults,  or  easily  deceived  or  imposed 
upon  j  but  rather  the  opposite. 
While  sympathizing  and  kind,  he 
should  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 
He  should  be  sharper  than  the 
sharpest  boy.  He  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  boys'  tricks. 
He  should  readily  discriminate  be- 
tween well-meant  playfulness  or  the 
bubbling  over  of  animal  life,  and 
mean  trickery.  Skillful  and  thor- 
ough treatment  of  meanness  or 
wrong-doing  favors  rather  than  hin- 
ders the  growth  of  the  right  spirit 
in  a  school. 

The  principal  of  a  city  school 
before  mentioned  had  at  another 
time  a  school  in  which  the  sense  of 
honor  was  not  very  highly  devel- 
oped. One  day  at  recess,  as  he 
was  ringing  a  large  hand-bell  at  the 
window  to  call  in  the  pupils,  the 
clapper  of  the  bell  fell  out  among 
the  boys  on  the  play-ground.  He 
looked  out,  but  saw  only  a  sea  of 
upturned  faces.  When  the  boys 
came  in  and  were  sealed,  he  in- 
i^uired,  "Boys,  did  any  of  you  see 
the  bell-clapper?"  There  was  no 
response  ;  nobody  knew  anything  at 
all.  And  no  device  or  power  of 
persuasion   could   elicit  any   infor- 


ion.  After  the  order  was  given 
:ake  books  and  proceed  with 
amuy,  the  principal  went  below  into 
the  lowest  primary  room,  and,  being 
on  good  terms  with  the  little  people, 
be  asked,  "Little  boys,  did  any  of 
you  see  the  bell-clapper ?"  "Yes, 
sir;  yes,  sir,"  shouted  a  chorus  of 
voices.  "  Eli  Jennings,  a  big  boy 
up  in  your  room,  picked  it  up  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket."  On  returning 
to  his  own  room,  the  principal  took 
his  watch  in  his  hand  and  said  with 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  "  The  boy 
who  has  that  bell-clapper  will  place 
it  on  my  desk  inside  of  two  minutes, 
or  there  will  be  serious  trouble  for 
him."  Eli,  who  sat  in  a  front  seat, 
grew  very  red  and  began  to  move 
nervously  in  his  seat;  but  before 
the  time  had  more  than  half  expired, 
he  rose  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
school  of  a  hundred  pupils,  stepped 
forward,  and  placed  the  clapper  on 
the  principal's  desk.  The  effect 
upon  the  school,  as  well  as  upon 
Eli,  was  salutary. 

{Continu  d.) 

— The  men — and  their  number  is 
not  small — who  have  a  hankering 
for  some  sort  of  visible  union  be- 
tween Church  and  Slate,  ought  to 
weigh  these  words  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  ;  "  When  a  religion  is 
good,  I  conceive  that  it  will  support 
itself;  and  when  it  cannot  support 
itself,  and  God  does  not  take  care 
to  support  it,  so  that  its  professors 
are  obliged  to  call  for  the  help  of 
the  civil  power,  it  is  a  sign,  1  appre- 
hend, of  its  being  a  bad  one." 
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Man  has  an  inner  life  and  an 
outer  life — a  duality  of  existence. 
In  his  outer  development,  he  is  a 
creature  of  deeds  and  habits ;  in  his 
inner,  a  being  of  ideas,  emotions, 
passions,  and  purposes. 

These  two  existences  of  man  are 
distinguished,  in  part,  by  the  terms 
conduct  and  character.  Conduct  is 
the  course  of  man's  life  in  its  out- 
ward, visible  flow;  character,  those 
distinctivequalities  of  soul  impressed 
upon  it  by  nature,  by  habit,  and  by 
experience.  Real  character  is  the 
soul  modified  by  existence  ;  con- 
duct, the  outward  manner  of  that 
existence. 

The  connection  between  the  inner 
and  outer  life  of  man  is  that  of 
cause  and  effect.  Man's  outer  life 
is  but  the  partial  manifestation  of 
his  inner,  as  the  volcano  and  the 
earthquake  are  but  the  outward 
development  of  that  internal  force 
which  has  lifted  up  the  continents, 
and  scooped  out  the  ocean's  bed. 

Man  comes  into  the  world 
endowed  with  faculties  of  thought, 
of  feeling,  and  of  volition — in  short, 
a  living  soul.  To  these  faculties 
life  gives  activity  and  growth. 
Every  thought,  every  emotion,  every 
impulse,  every  aspiration  arising  in 
the  soul,  leaves  its  impress,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  it.  Man  thus 
becomes  a  human  soul. 


Man  is  something  more  than  the 
infant  enlarged  and  intensified.  The 
soul  of  man  is  the  soul  of  the  infant 
changed  and  modified  by  the  exper- 
iences of  life  and  the  influences  of 
Heaven.  The  human  soul  is  not  a 
mere  canvas,  upon  which  life 
throws  her  images  of  thought,  of 
fancy,  and  of  desire,  only  to  vanish 
again  and  give  place  to  its  succeed- 
ing shadow.  Every  impression 
stamped  upon  the  soul  of  man  is 
fixed  for  eternity.  Not  a  thought 
or  an  emotion  of  life,  however 
trivial,  will  be  lost.  The  soul  of 
man  comes  into  the  world  hoked, 
but  it  shall  enter  eternity  clothed 
with  the  robe  of  an  honorable  life, 
or  the  Jig  leaf  of  shame.  The 
thought  I  am  now  thinking,  the  act 
I  am  now  performing,  the  feeling  I 
am  now  cherishing,  shall  live  for- 
ever, an  inseparable  part  of  my 
existence. 

If  a  post  mortem  examination 
could  reveal  cicatrices  of  character, 
how  many  thousand  scars  would  we 
find  left  in  us  from  the  wounds  of 
appetite,  of  passion,  and  of  sin? 
If  some  spiritual  chemist,  by  the 
aid  of  retort  and  crucible,  test-tubes 
and  acids,  could  analyze  the  inner 
life  of  man,  how  humiliating  would 
be  the  revelation  !  How  great  the 
number  of  faculties  undeveloped  I 
How   vast    the    susceptibilities     of 
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sensual  appetites  and  pleasures ! 
How  dim  the  approvals  of  con- 
science! How  deep  the  lines  of 
care  !  of  mental  sighs  and  tears  ! 
In  the  soul  of  the  vicious  and  dis- 
solute, how  hideous  the  variola  pits 
of  heart-conceived  vices  and  de- 
baucheries ! 

The  inner  life  of  the  epicure 
would  be  fearfully  distended  into 
the  one  characteristic  organ,  while 
the  nobler  and  godlike  attributes  of 
his  soul  would  be  stunted  and 
dwarfed.  An  analysis  of  his  desires 
and  cravings  would  sicken  even  the 
glutton  himself,  with  its  revelation 
of  mint-juleps,  clam  chowders,  ox 
tail  soups,  and  marshes  of  croaking 
frogs  ! 

Naturalists  describe  the  polyp,  an 
individual  zoophyte,  as  a  little 
animal  consisting  wholly  of  mouth 
and  stomach.  It  is  further  stated 
that  it  suffers  no  inconvenience, 
further  than  the  loss  of  its  dinner, 
from  being  turned  inside  out.  When 
cut  in  two,  each  part  becomes  a 
perfect  animal,  as  tenacious  of  life 
as  the  original.  The  polyp  is  the 
complete  epicure.  In  symbolic 
writing,  he  would  be  the  perfect 
hieroglyphic  of  the  man  who  idola- 
trously  makes  his  appetite  his  God, 
and  adopts  as  "the  first  doctrine  of 
his  catechism,  that  the  'chief  end 
of  man '  is  to  glorify  his  stomach 
and  enjoy  it." 


le  fop  has  been  satirically 
led  as  a  biped  consisting  of  a 
lite  proportion  of  boots,  neck- 
tic,  collar,  mustache  and  cane. 
The  omission  of  any  allusion  to  his 
soul  is  by  no  means  a  serious  one, 
as  the  addition  of  its  analyses  would 
not  materially  affect  the  ratio  of  the 
several  parts. 

A  fashionable  woman,  who  has  of 
late  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety, 
is  said  to  be  known  at  the  watering 
places  as  the  lady  of  seventy-five 
dresser.  An  inspection  of  her  inner 
wardrobe  would  doubtless  attest  the 
appropriateness  of  the  title  I  And 
yet,  in  that  sphere  where  the  soul 

^  "UDAt  be  clotbed  for  tbe  llfA  and  service  abore, 
will]  puiltr.  truth,  tallti,  meekness,  and  lore  ; 
ObidangtiteiDr  earthi  looU^b  virgin,  ttenare I 
Lesl,  In  tbat  upper  realm,  too  bnTe  witMng  to 

But  ascending  from  these  dis- 
torted and  monstrous  types  of 
human  life  to  man  in  his  nobler 
estate,  bow  his  divine  image  is 
effaced  I  A  faithful  journal  of  even 
the  outer  life  of  every  person  in  a 
given  community,  would  present  « 
fearful  aggregate  of  unworthy  acts, 
frivolity,  and  indolence,  to  say 
nothing  of  immoralities  and  vice. 
It  is  said  that  Augustus,  a  few 
moments  before  his  death,  asked 
his  friends  who  stood  about  him,  if 
they  thought  he  had  acted  his  part 
well ;  and  upon  receiving  such  an 
answer  as  was  due  to  his  extraor- 
dinary merit,  replied:  "  Let  me, 
then,  go  off  the  stage  with  your 
applause;"  referring  to  the  manner 
in   which   the   Roman  actors  made 
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their  exit  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
dramatic  piece.  How  few  persons 
at  the  close  of  life  can  ascertain 
that  they  have  acted  any  part  id 
life's  great  drama  !  The  diary  of 
most  men  justifies  the  saying  of  the 
poet : 

"Bom  to  «at  and  drink." 

It  would  be  of  great  profit  to  the 
living  to  seriously  ask  the  question  ; 
Has  our  life  thus  far  been  worth 
coming  into  the  world  for  ?  Are 
we  living  in  a  manner  commendable 
for  a  reasonable  being? 

An  exact  transcript  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  community,  with  every 
thought,  every  desire,  every  emo- 
tion, every  impulse,  every  regret, 
every  aspiration,  and  every  passion 
of  every  member  of  it  faithfully 
recorded,  would  astonish  and 
amaze  us  with  its  fearful  accumu- 
lation of  sensuality,  appetite  and 
lust ;  with  its  sad  evidence  that 
man,  "  invited  by  the  exalted  pleas- 
ures of  the  intellect,  and  the  sacred 
affections  of  the  heart,  to  come  to  a 
banquet  worthy  of  the  gods,  be- 
cause he  has  a  few  animal  wants  to 
supply,  has  stopped  by  the  wayside 
to  feed  on  garbage,  or  to  drink  of 
the  Circean  cup  that  transforms 
him  into  swine."  And  yet  this 
record  is  kept.  It  is  written  all 
over  and  through  the  human  soul. 
It  is  woven  into  the  very  fibres  of 
our  existence.  When  life  closes,  it 
will  be  found  that  not  an  erasure 
has  been  made,  or  an  item  omitted. 

My  second  point  is,  that  the  real 
influence  and  power  of  the  teacher 


flows  from  his  inner,  rather  than 
from  his  outer  life ;  that  internal 
character,  this  quality  of  manhood, 
as  one  has  expressed  it,  is  the  true 
source  of  the  teacher's  success. 
The  outer  life  is  but  the  stream,  the 
inner  life  is  the  fountain.  Conduct 
is  but  the  fruit;  character,  the  tree. 
Every  individual  has  a  personality. 
We  think  of  each  other  as  personal 
existences.  Thrire  is  a  positive, 
vital  force,  a  genuine  personal  sub- 
stance, an  overflowing  animus  or 
spirit,  which  lies  back  of  man's  out- 
ward life.  What  a  man  does,  or 
says,  but  acquaints  us  with  the  man 
himself — a  mysterious  something, 
identified  with,  and  yet  independent 
of  the  natural  body  it  inhabits. 
The  outward  conduct  of  man  is  but 
the  medium  through  which  the  inner 
life  is  seen.  You  all,  doubtless, 
remember  the  remark  made  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham — "  Every  one  who 
heard  him,  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  man  infinitely  finer  than  ' 
anything  he  ever  said."  It  was  not 
the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz,  or  the 
hero  of  Marengo,  as  such,  that 
thrilled  the  armies  of  France,  and 
played  with  kings  as  with  the  men 
upon  his  chess-board;  but  it  was 
the  inner  Napoleon — the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  man.  Back  of  all  a 
man  says  or  does  is  the  man  himself 
— a  genuine  personal  existence.  It 
is  this  inner  life,  so  mighty  in 
influence,  so  irresistible  in  its 
charms,  that  gives  personality  to 
man  and  dignity  to  his  manhood. 
What   a   man   is    tells    infinitely 
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of  Antioch,  "The  countenance  of 
holy  men  is  full  of  spiritual  power." 
This  kind  of  beaucy,  the  moral 
beauty  of  our  inner  life,  is  alone 
pictured  upon  the  retina  of  the 
human  heart.  "  Beauty, "says  Emer- 
son, "is  the  mark  God  has  set  upon 
virtue."  Every  act  of  truth  or  of  her- 
oism, every  noble  and  divine  im- 
pulse of  the  soul,  adds  a  line  of 
grace  and  loveliness  to  the  face.  "I 
ha%-e  seen,"  said  Charles'  Lamb, 
"faces  upon  which  the  dove  of 
peace  sat  brooding."  On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  is  moral  deformity 
within,  no  matter  how  classical  the 
features  of  the  face,  the  evil  and 
unhallowed  passions  of  the  heart 
look  out  through  its  "silver  veil," 
hideous  and  hateful.  "  Quite  the 
ugliest  face  I  ever  saw,"  says  Whit- 
tier,  "was  that  of  a  woman  whom 
the  world  called  beautiful." 

7'his  principle  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  These  arts  are  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  human  soul 
is  revealed  through  the  form,  pos- 
ture, and  lineaments  of  the  body. 
This  was  well  understood  by  the  old 
painters.  In  their  picturesof  Mary, 
in  their  pale  Magdalens,  the  beauty 
of  the  soul  and  the  affections,  the 
holy  light  of  penitence  and  love, 
sink  into  the  heart  of  the  beholder. 
Who  that  has  ever  looked  upon 
Dubute's  celebrated  paintings  of  the 
Temptation,  and  the  Expulsion  of 
our  first  parents  from  Paradise,  will 
ever  forget  the  man,  Adam,  and  the 
■woman.      Eve,     with       their      very 


thoughts,     emotions,     and     inward 
struggles   investing   them  as  a  gar- 

Another  of  these  spirit  signs  is 
the  voice,  whose  tones,  like  ^olian 
lyres,  are  the  very  breathings  of  the 
spirit.  The  human  voice,  in  its 
compass  and  harmony,  its  cadences 
and  euphonies,  has  a  tone  which 
flows  unconsciously  for  every  mood 
of  mind  or  heart.  Nor  need  we 
marvel  ;  for  it  is  a  harp  tuned  by  a 
divine  hand  for  the  symphonies  of 
H  eaven  !  The  influence  of  the  voice 
is  familiar  to  all.  In  its  magic 
tones  there  lurks  a  power  strong 
enough  to  quiet  the  rage  of  a 
maniac.  You  doubtless  remember 
the  story  of  Miss  Dix,  that  angel  of 
mercy  to  the  insane,  quieting  the 
ravings  of  the  roadman  by  the  plain- 
tiveness  of  her  tone.  Elizabeth  Fry 
is  said  to  have  done  the  same  thing 
at  Newgate. 

That  the  voice  is  not  all  harmony, 
I  need  not  remind  you.  A  sarcastic 
writer  says  of  one  of  the  Queens  of 
England, "She  had  the  concentrated 
spirits  of  a  thousand  cats."  The 
feline  qualities  of  her  voice  he 
wisely  leaves  to  the  imagination  ! 

An  aggregation  of  these  spirit 
signs  is  represented  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  manners  of  a  man.  The 
connection  between  the  manners  of 
a  man  and  his  inward  life  is  inti- 
mate. Manners  have  been  defined 
to  be  "a  compound  of  form  and 
spirit — spirit  acted  into  form."  The 
manner  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
threw   open   the  collar  of  his  coat 
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upon  entering  parliament,  is  said  to 
have  indicated  to  an  experienced 
observer  the  direction  of  the  minis- 
terial wind^  To  adopt  again  the 
language  of  Dr.  Huntington  : 

"There  is  a  sacred  connection 
between  the  manners  and  the  affec- 
tions. The  spinal  cord  is  a  tele- 
graphic wire  with  a  hundred  ends. 
But  whoever  imagines  legitimate 
manners  can  be  taken  up  and  laid 
aside,  put  on  and  off,  for  the 
moment,  has  missed  their  deepest 
law.  Doubtless  there  are  artificial 
manners,  but  only  in  artificial  per- 
sons. A  French  dancing  master,  a 
Monsieur  Tnrveydrop,  can  manu- 
facture a  deportment  for  you,  and 
yon  can  wear  it,  but  not  till  your 
mind  has  condescended  to  the  Tur- 
veydrop  level,  and  then  the  deport- 
ment only  faithfully  indicates  the 
character  again.  A  noble  and  at- 
tractive every-day  bearing  comes  of 
goodness,  of  sincerity,  of  true 
refinement.  And  these  are  bred  in 
years,  not  moments.  The  principle 
that  rules  your  life  is  your  sure 
posture  master.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
was  the  pattern  to  all  England  of  a 
perfect  gentleman;  but  then  he  was 
the  hero  that,  on  the  field  of  Zut- 
phen,  pushed  away  the  cup  of  cold 
water  from  his  own  fevered  and 
parching  lips,  and  held  it  out  to 
the  dying  soldier  by  his  side." 

Whatever  may  be  the  means  by 
which  our  inner  life  shines  through 
its  outward  environment,  of  this, 
fellow  teachers,  we  may  be  assured  : 
What  is  in  us  will  oul,  in  spite  of  all 


our  shams  and  coverings  ;  that  real 
character  Uils,  and  no  hypocrisy 
can  long  conceal  it.  If  we  wish 
deceit,  anger,  irritability,  and  their 
kindred  vices  banished  from  our 
schoolrooms,  they  must  first  be 
exorcised  from  our  own  hearts;  if 
we  would  make  our  pupils  truthful, 
gentle,  kind,  and  amiable,  we  must 
travel  this  way  ourselves.  The  most 
potent  instructions,  and  the  highest 
influences  of  the  teacher,  emanate 
secretly,  and  rise  silently  from  the 
inmost  spirit  of  his  being.  From 
the  teacher's  desk,  go  out  and  sur- 
round every  heart  on  the  benches, 
spirit  wires  through  which  the 
teacher's  inner  life  sends  out  its 
own  vital  currents  to  elevate  or 
depress,  ennoble  or  degrade. 
Through  these  wires  flow  uncon- 
sciously his  inmost  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

Our  real  influence  in  the  school- 
room, assisted  by  proper  aids  and 
methods,  will  be  our  f-enuine  per- 
sonal substance. 

"  Not  the  most  eloquent  exhor- 
tations to  the  eying  and  disobedient, 
though  they  be  in  the  tongues  of 
men  or  of  angels, can  move  mightily 
upon  our  scholars'  resolutions,  till 
the  nameless,  unconscious,  but  in- 
fallible presence  of  a  consecrated, 
earnest  heart  lifts  its  holy  light  into- 
our  eyes,  hallows  our  temper,  and 
breathes  its  pleading  benedictions 
into  our  tones,  and  authenticates 
our  entire  bearing  with  its  open 
seal." 
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It  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
man  to  have  eyes.  Many  living 
creatures  have  none.  The  eyes 
which  others  —  for  example,  the 
star- fishes — have,  are  merely  sensi- 
tive points,  dimly  conscious  of  light 


eye  which  redeems  the  toad  from 
ugliness,  and  the  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate expression  which  looks  out 
from  the  human-'like  eye  of  the 
horse  and  the  dog.  There  are  these 
and  the  eyes  of  many  other  animals 


and   darkness,    but   not   perceiving     full  of  beauty ;  there  are  none,  in- 


colors  or  distinguishing  forms.  The 
eyes  of  flies  are  hard,  horny  lan- 
terns, which  can  not  be  moved 
about  like  our  restless  eyes,  but 
look  always  in  the  same  direction ; 
whilst  spiders,  having  many  more 
things  to  look  after  than  one  pair  of 
such  lanterns  will  suffice  for,  have 
eyes  stuck  all  over  their  heads,  and 
can  watch  a  trapped  gnat  with  one 
eye  and  peer  through  a  hole  in  their 
webs  with  another. 

We  are  much  better  provided  for 
than  any  of  these  creatures,  al- 
though we  have  but  two  small  orbs 
to  see  with.  Think,  first,  how  beau- 
tiful the  human  eye  is,  excelling  in 
beauty  the  eye  of  every  creature. 
The  eyes  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals  are  doubtless  very  beau- 
tiful. You  must  have  admired  the 
bold,  fierce,  bright  eye  of  the  eagle, 
the  large,  gentle  brown  eye  of  the 
ox,  the  treacherous  green  eye  of  the 
cat,  waxing  and  waning  like  the 
moon  as  the  sun  shines  upon  it  or 
deserts  it,  the  pert  eye  of  the  spar- 
row, the  sly  eye  of  the  fox,  the 
peering  little  bead  of  black  enamel 
in  the  mouse's  head,  the  gem-like 


which  are  not  beautiful ; 

"glory  which  excelleth  " 


deed, 
there  is 
in  the  e 

We  realize  this  fully  only  when 
we  gaze  into  the  faces  of  those  we 
love.  It  is  their  eyes  we  look  at 
when  we  arc  near  them  and  recall 
when  we  are  far  away.  The  face  is 
a  blank  without  the  eye  ;  and  the 
eye  seems  to  concentrate  every  fea- 
ture in  itself.  It  is  the  eye  that 
smiles,  and  not  the  lips  ;  it  is  the 
eye  that  listens,  and  not  the  ear ;  it 
that  frowns,  not  the  brow ;  it  that 
mourns,  not  the  voice.  Every  sense 
and  every  faculty  seems  to  flow 
towards  it  and  find  expression 
through  it,  nay,  to  be  lost  in  it,  for 
all  must  at  times  have  felt  as  if  the 
eye  of  another  was  not  his,  but  he  ; 
as  if  it  had  not  merely  a  life,  but 
also  a  personality  of  its  own  ;  as  if 
it  was  not  only  a  living  thing,  but 
also  a  thinking  being. 

But  apart  from  this  source  of 
beauty  in  which  man's  eye  must 
excel  that  of  all  other  creatures,  as 
much  as  his  spirit  excels  in  endow- 
ment theirs,  it  is  in  itself,  even 
when  life  has  departed  from  it,  and 


the  soul  no  longer  looks  through  its 
window,  a  beautiful  and  very  won- 
deiful  thing.  Its  beauty  is  perhaps 
most  apparent  in  the  eye  of  an 
infant,  which  if  you  please  we  shall 
suppose  not  dead,  but  only  asleep 
with  its  eyes  wide  open.  How 
large  and  round  they  are,  how  pure 
and  pearly  the  white  is,  with  but 
one  blue  vein  or  two  marbling  its 
surface  ;  how  beautiful  the  rainbow 
ring,  opening  its  mottled  circle  wide 
to  the  light  I  How  sharply  defined 
the  pupil,  so  black  and  yet  so  clear, 
that  you  look  into  it  as  into  some 
deep  dark  well,  and  see  a  little  face 
look  back  at  you,  which  you  forget 
is  your  own,  whilst  you  rejoice  that 
the  days  are  not  yet  come  for  those 
infant  eyes,  when  "  they  Ihat  look 
out  of  the  windows  shall  be  dark- 
ened I"  And  then  the  soft  pink 
curtains  which  we  call  eyelids,  with 
their  long  silken  fringes  of  eye- 
lashes, and  the  unshed  tears  bathing 
and  brightening  all  !  How  exquisite 
the  whole  !  How  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God  must  those  little  orbs 
be,  when  He  has  bestowed  upon 
them  so  much  beauty  ! 

But  apart  altogether  from  that 
beauty  which  delights  the  painter, 
the  human  eye  is  a  wondrous  con- 
struction. Let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  its  wonderfulness.  It  is 
essentially  a  hollow  globe,  or  small 
spherical  chamber.  There  is  no 
human  chamber  like  it  in  form, 
unless  we  include  among  human 
dwelling-places  the  great  hollow 
balls  which  surmount  the  Cathedral 


or  Basilica  domes  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  The  eye  is  such  a  ball ; 
the  larger  part  of  it,  which  we  do 
not  see  when  we  look  in  each  other** 
faces,  forms  the  white  of  the  eye, 
and  consists  of  a  strong,  thick, 
tough  membrane,  something  like 
parchment,  but  more  pliable.  This 
forms  the  outer  wall,  as  it  were,  of 
the  chamber  of  the  eye  ;  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  cup  of  an  acorn,  . 
or  to  a  still  more  familiar  thing,  an 
egg-cup,  or  to  a  round  wine-glass 
with  a  narrow  stem.  It  is  strong  so 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  injured ; 
thick,  so  that  light  cannot  pass 
through  it;  and  round,  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  about  in  every 
direction,  and  let  us  see  much  better 
on  all  sides  with  a  single  pair  or 
eyes  than  a  spider  can  with  its  host. 
of  them. 

In  the  front  of  the  eye  is  a  clear, 
transparent  window,  exactly  like  the 
glass  of  a  watch.  If  you  look  at  a 
face  sideways,  you  see  it  projecting 
with  a  bent  surface  like  a  bow-win- 
dow, and  may  observe  its  perfect 
transparency.  The  eyelids,  which 
I  have  already  spoken  of  as  a 
curtain,  may  perhaps  be  better  com- 
pared to  a  pair  of  outside  shutters 
for  this  window,  which  are  put  up 
when  we  go  to  sleep,  and  taken 
down  when  we  awake.  But  these 
shutters  are  not  useless  or  merely 
ornamental  through  the  day.  Every 
moment  they  are  rising  and  falling, 
or,  as  we  say,  winking.  We  do  this 
so  unceasingly  that  we  forget  we  do 
it    at    all  ;  but    the    object    of    this 
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winking  is  a  very 
important  one.  An  outside  window 
soon  gets  soiled  and  dirty,  and  a 
careful  shop-keeper  cleans  his  win- 
dows every  morning.  But  our  eye- 
windows  must  never  have  so  much 
as  a  speck  or  spot  upon  them,  and 
the  winking  eyelid  is  the  busy 
apprentice  who,  not  once  a  diy,  but 
all  the  day,  keeps  the  living  glass 
clean  ;  so  that  after  all  we  are  little 
worse  off  than  the  fishes,  who  bathe 
their  eyes  and  wash  their  faces 
every  moment. 

Behind  this  ever- clean  window, 
and  at  some  distance  from  it,  hangs 
that  beautiful  circular  curtain  which 
forms  the  colored  part  of  the  eye, 
and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
pupil.  It  is  named  the  iris,  which 
is  only  another  name  for  the  rain- 
bow ;  for  though  we  speak  of  eyes 
as  simply  blue,  or  grey,  or  black, 
because  they  have  one  prevailing 
tint,  we  can  not  fail  to  notice  that 
the  ring  of  the  eye  is  variously 
mottled,  and  flecked  or  streaked 
with  colors,  as  the  rainbow  is. 
This  rainbow-curtain,  or  iris,  an- 
swers the  same  purpose  which  a 
Venetian  blind  does.  Like  it,  it 
can  be  opened  and  closed  at  inter- 
vals, and  like  it,  it  never  is  closed 
altogether;  but  it  is  a  far  more 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  than 
a  Venetian  blind,  and  it  opens  and 
closes  in  a  different  way. 

There  is  nothing  this  iris  so  much 
resembles,  both  in  shape  and  mode 
of  action,  as  that  much-loved 
flower,  the  daisy.     The  name  signi- 


fies literally  d 
which  opens  iti 
when  the  day  c 
who  saw  all  a 
the  similar  act: 
in  the  morning 
tells  how 

"  W  Inking  Uarr-bndg  besln 
To  ope  tbelrioldeaeTea." 
The  EtCrick  Shepherd  embodies  the 
same  analogy  in  an  evening  song  : 
"  Wben  Ihe  blemrt  •  brara  «  pearl, 
And  tbe  dilar  tumi  a  p»a, 
iQdlbebonnle  tnckea-gowan 
Bub  fsoldll  ap  her  e'e." 

The  daisy  and  the  iris  agree  in 
this,  that  their  opening  and  closing 
are  determined  by  their  exposure  to 
light  or  darkness  ;  but  they  differ  in 
this,  that  the  daisy  opens  widest 
when  the  sun  is  at  its  height,  and 
shuts  altogether  when  the  sun  goes 
down  ;  whilst  the  iris  opens  widest 
in  utter  darkness,  and  closes  so  as 
to  make  the  pupil  a  mere  black 
point  when  the  sunshine  falls  upon  it. 

If  we  wish  to  observe  this  in  our 
own  eyes,  we  need  only  close  them 
for  a  little  while  before  a  looking- 
glass,  so  that  the  dropped  eyelids 
may  shut  out  the  day,  when,  like 
shy  night-birds,  the  living  circles 
will  stretch  outwards  ;  and  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  like  a  hole  which  the 
sun  is  melting  in  the  ice,  will 
quickly  widen  into  a  deep,  clear 
pool.  If  now  we  open  our  eyes,  we 
see  the  rainbow- rings  contract  as 
the  light  falls  upon  them,  and  the 
dark  pupil  rapidly  narrows,  like  the 
well-head  of  a  spring  almo^^t  sealed 
by  the  frost.  But  probably  all  have 
■Upf^wtull  I  Veronica  Cbamipdri'ii.j 
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it  is  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
one  guest  whose  name  is  Light,  but 
also  Legion  ;  and  as  the  privileged 
entrant  counsels,  the  great  arms 
and   limbs   of  the   body  are  set  in 


Within  our  eyes,  at  every  instant, 
a  picture  of  the  outer  world  is 
painted  by  the  pencil  of  the  sun  on 
the  white  curtain  at  the  back  of  the 
eye,  and  when  it  has  impressed  us 
for  a  moment,  the  black  curtain 
absorbs  and  blots  out  the  picture, 
and  the  sun  paints  a  new  one,  which 
in  its  turn  is  blotted  out,  and 
so  the  process  continues  all  the  day 
long.  What  a  strange  thing  this  is  ! 
We'  speak  of  seeing  things  held 
before  our  eyes,  as  if  the  things 
themselves  pressed  in  upon  us  and 
thrust  themselves  into  the  presence 
of  our  spirits.  But  it  is  not  so  ; 
you  no  more,  any  one  of  you,  see 
my  face  at  this  moment  than  you 
ever  saw  your  own. 

You  have  looked  betimes  into  a 
mirror  and  seen  a  something  beau- 
tiful or  other^vise,  which  you  have 
regarded  as  your  face.  Yet  it  was 
but  the  reflection  from  a  piece  of 
glass  you  saw ;  and  whether  the 
glass  dealt  fairly  with  you  or  not 
you  cannot  tell  ;  but  this  is  certain, 
your  own  face  you  never  beheld. 
And  as  little  do  you  see  mine  ;  some 
hundred  portraits  of  me,  no  two  the 
same,  are  at  this  moment  hanging, 
one  on  the  back-wall  of  each  of 
your  eye-chambers.  It  is  these 
portraits  you  see,  not  me ;  and  I 
see  none  of  you,  but  only  certain 


likenesses,  two  for  each  of  you,  a. 
right-eye  portrait  and  a  left-eye 
portrait,  both  very  hasty  and  withal 
inaccurate  sketches.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  whole  visible  world.  It  is- 
far  off  from  us  when  it  seems  near- 
est. Darkness  abolishes  it  alto- 
gether. The  midday  sun  but  inter- 
prets it  ;  and  we  know  it  not  in  its 
original,  but  only  in  translation. 

Face  to  face  we  shall  never  see 
this  visible  world,  or  gaze  eye  to  eye- 
upon  it.  We  know  only  its  picture, 
and  can  not  tell  whether  that  is 
faithful  or  not ;  but  it  cannot  be 
altogether  faithless,  and  we  must 
accept  it  as  we  do  the  transmitted 
portraits  of  relatives  we  have  never 
seen  or  the  sculptured  heads  of  men 
who  died  ages  before  us.  On  these 
we  gaze,  not  distrusting  them,  yet 
not  altogether  confiding  in  them  j 
and  we  must  treat  the  outward  world 
in  the  same  way. 

What  a  strange  interest  thus  at- 
taches to  that  little  darkened  cham- 
ber of  the  eye  !  Into  it  the  sun  and 
the  stars,  the  earth  and  the  ocean, 
the  glory  and  the  terror  of  the  uni- 
verse, enter  upon  the  wings  of  light, 
and  demand  audience  of  the  soul. 
And  from  its  mysterious  abiding 
place  the  soul  comes  forth,  and  in 
twilight  they  commune  together. 
No  one  but  Him  who  made  them, 
can  gaze  upon  the  unveiled  majesty 
of  created  things ;  we  could  not 
look  upon  them  and  live  ;  and  there- 
fore, it  is  that  we  see  all  "  through 
(or  rather  in)  a  glass  darkly  ;"  and 
are   permitted    only    to    gaze    upon 
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their  shadows  in  one  small,  dimly- 
lighted  chamber.  But  shadows  as 
they  are,  projected  upon  the  brain 
and  left  for  the  spirit  to  interpret, 
and  differing,  as  doubtless  they  often 
do,  as  much  from  the  realities 
which  they  represent  as  the  rainbow 
— although  it  is  the  sun's  picture  of 
itself — differs  ,from  the  sun,  yet, 
perhaps,  like  the  rainbow,  they  are 
not  seldom  more  beautiful  than  the 
objects  which  produce  them,  and 
whether  or  not,  these  shadows  are 
for  us  ambassadors  from  the  ma- 
terial world,  bringing  with  them 
credentials  which  we  cannot  call  in 
question,  and  revealing  all  that  the 
powers  of  nature,  of  which  they  are 
the  viceroys,  choose  to  tell  us.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  but  welcome  them 
as  visitants  from  another  world, 
who  may  deceive  us  if  they  are  so 
minded,  but  only  by  so  acting  that 
we  shall  not  discover  the  deceit. 
An  undiscovered  deceit,  however,  is 
at  worst  a  mystery  and  an  unsus- 
pected deceit  is  in  effect  a  truth  ; 
and  by  no  logic  can  we  cheat  our- 
selves into  discrediting  the  shadowy 
figures,  which  within  the  amphi- 
theatre of  each  eyeball  repeat  in 
exquisite  pantomime  their  allotted 
fifth  part  in  the  Drama  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

There  is  nothing  for  it,  and  let  us 
be  thankful  for  that,  but  with  child- 
like faith  and  adoring  wonder  to 
welcome  every  light-born  messenger 
who  visits  our  eyes,  as  one  who 
comes  of  his  own  free  will,  not  of 
our  compulsion;  not  to  take  but  to 


give  ;  not  to  give  once,  but  again, 
and  most  largely  to  him  who  uses 
best  what  already  has  been  given  ; 
not  to  deceive  or  distress,  but  t^ 
instruct  and  delight  us  ;  to  show  us 
the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  to  teach 
us  the  wisdom  of  God. 

What  a  reverence  thus  attaches  to 
every  living  eye  !  What  memories 
belong  to  it  !  We  preserve  from 
destruction  human  buildings,  or 
even  single  chambers,  because  some 
one  great  event  happened  within 
their  walls,  or  some  solitary  noble 
of  our  race  dwelt  in  them.  John 
Knox  read  his  Bible  in  such  a  room, 
and  Martin  Luther  threw  his  ink- 
stand at  an  evil  spirit  in  such  an- 
other ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  wept 
over  her  breviary  in  a  third  ;  Galileo 
was  tortured  in  a  fourth  ;  Isaac 
Newton  tracked  the  stars  from  a 
fifth,  and  Shakespeare  laid  him 
down  to  die  in  a  sixth  ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  preserve  them — and  how 
justly  !  and  go  long  journeys  to 
visit  places  so  sacred. 

And  a  similar  sacredness  belongs 
to  that  dim  cell  where  the  two  most 
conflicting  of  unlike  existences,  the 
dead  world  of  matter  and  man's 
immortal  soul,  hold  their  twilight 
intercourse  and  make  revelations  to 
each  other. 

When  I  think,  indeed,  of  that 
windowed  little  cottage  which  hides 
under  the  thatch  of  each  eyebrow, 
and  spreads  every  moment  on  its 
walls  pictures  such  as  Raphael  never 
painted,  and  sculptures  such  as 
Phidias  could  not  carve,  I  feel  that 
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it  can  with  justice  be  likened  to  no 
earthly  building,  c  if  to  one,  only 
to  that  Hebrew  temple  which  has 
long  been  in  the  dust.  Like  it,  it 
has  its  Outer  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 
free  to  every  visitant,  and  its  inner 
chamber  where  only  the   Priests  of 
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hold  communion  with   the  spiritual 
presence    beyond.  —  Penn,     School 

Journal. 


THE  LANCASTERAIN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Joseph  Lancaster  was  born  in 
Souihwark,  London,  in  1778.  He 
was  a  Quaker  by  profession  and  by 
spirit..  He  thus  relates  how  his 
attention  was  turned  to  teaching  : 

"  I  was  walking  from  Depiford  to 
Greenwieh,  when  my  attention  waa 
attracted  by  ihia inscnption  :  "To  the 
Glory  of  God,  and  to  the  Benefit  of 
Poor    Children;''    and    while    I    was 

Sleasantly  meditating  upon  the  foun- 
ergivinf!  glory  to  God,  the  children 
burst  forth  into  sinpng  Hia  praises. 
My  heart  was  melted;  and  it  pleased 
God  that  I  might  one  day  thus  honor 
Him  ;'and  through  all  the  vicieaitudes 
of  the  intervening  period,  my  hope 
waa  aeldom  long  clouded.  I  knew  not 
how  it  waa  to  be  accomplished,  but, 
being  assured  that  it  waa  a  divine 
impreBsion,  my  mind  waa  constantly 
endeavoring  to  find  out  a  way.  In 
1798  I  proposed  something  of  this  kind 
to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  but  it 
failed.  I  had  not  long  entered  into 
the  atraw-hat  bueineas  ;  but  I  was  per- 
auaded  that  this  waa  the  channel  to 
accompliah  my  wiah." 

In  1796,  at  the  age  of  18,  Lan- 
caster opened  a  school  in  a  shed 
attached  to  his  father's  house  in 
London.  In  time  this  school  be- 
came the  famous  Free  School  in 
Borough  Road.  Lancaster  was  an 
enthusiastic  and  original  teacher ; 
he    taught    many    pupils    free  1     his 


work  soon  attracted  attention,  and 
subscriptions  were  raised  for  his 
benefit.  He  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed monitors  about  the  year 
1800.  Three  years  later  he  pub- 
lished a  book  called,  "  Improve- 
ments in  Education,"  in  which  he 
set  forth  two  main  ideas  :  Instruc- 
tion by  means  of  monitors,  and  a 
National  System  of  Education.  On 
the  second  of  these  points  he  laid 
great  stress,  pointing  out  very 
clearly  the  danger  of  sectarian  con- 
trol in  schools.  Lancaster  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Andrew  Bell, 
who  had  already  developed  the 
ideas  comprised  in  the  name  "Mad- 
ras System  of  Education;"  namely, 
the  Sand  Board  as  a  device  for 
teaching  the  alphabet,  the  mutual 
or  monitorial  system,  and  industrial 
labor  for  the  children  of  the  poor — 
the  whole  conducted  on  a  Church 
of  England  basis.  Lancaster  bor- 
rowed the  sand  board  from  Bell  ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  invented  the 
monitorial    idea    independently    o' 
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tions  will  revere  the  name  of  Joseph 
Lancaster,  as  the  founder  of  a 
system  so  well  calculated  to  improve 
the  morals,  as  well  as  to  promote 
the  education  of  youth,  as  the 
present  one  does  the  name  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  for  philosophy,  or 
Howard  for  Philanthropy. 

Mr.  Randall,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Common  School  System  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  thus  speaks  of 
Lancaster's  earlier  and  later  for- 
tunes in  America,  p.  52  : 

"  In  December,  1818,  Mr.  Lancaster 
himself  arrived  in  New  York,  where 

he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Gov. 
IJIinton  and  other  prominent  citizens; 
visited  the  public  schools  of  the  city  ; 
^ve  a  series  of  public  lectures ;  and 
mfused  new  life  and  animation  into 
the  operations  of  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions  which  ha,d  adopted 
his  method  of  insLruction,  Twenty 
years  afterward,  in  1838,  he  again 
vi&ited  the  city,  and  ineffectually 
endeavoured  to  re-eetablish  bis  system. 
The  lapse  of  nearly  an  entire  gene- 
ration had  thrown  it  into  the  shade- 
educational  science,  in  its  rapid  pro- 
gress,<had  superBeded  it  by  new  meth- 
ods and  more  modern  ideas— his  pro- 
posals were  respectfully  declined  ;  and 
a  few  days  subsequently  a  fatal  street 
accident  terminated  his  life.  All 
honor  to  his  memory  I  As  the  pioneer 
of  elementary  public  instruction,  he 
accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good 
in  botu  hemispheres ;  obtained  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  many  of  the 
greateiit,  wisest,   and    best 


marked  upon  the  earliest  develop- 
ments of  our  great  system  of  public 
instruction." 

The  ideas  and  methods  of  Lan- 
caster took  root  in  Pennsylvania 
soon  aft&r  their  planting  in  New 
York.  They  were  first  introduced 
into  charity  schools  in  Philadelphia, 
and  then  into  the   public   schools. 


foi 

system  was  established  by  law. 
Lancaster  visited  Philadelphia  to 
assist  the  school  authorities  in 
organizing  the  schools  in  harmony 
with  his  ideas.  Here  he  remained 
several  years,  serving  as  principal 
of  the  model  school,  or  training 
school,  teaching  and  expounding 
his  system.  Here,  too,  he  lived  for 
some  time  after  his  return  from 
South  America,  suffering  greatly 
from  poverty  and  disease.  Lan- 
casterian  schools  were  founded  in 
other  cities  of  the  State.  The  one 
at  Lancaster,  celebrated  in  its  day, 
was  much  visited  by  teachers  from 
a  distance  wishing  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  machinery. 
But  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  England 
and  in  New  York,  mutual  instruc- 
tion lasted  only  some  twenty  years. 
Dr.  Wickersham  thus  sums  up  the 
results  (History  of  Education  in 
Pennsylvania,  p.  288)  ; 

"The  Lancasterian  system  of  in- 
Btruction  was  abandoned  in  the  Pliila- 
delphia  schools  the  same  year  they 
were  opened  to  all  children  without 
distinction.  In  the  t>eginninK  one 
teacher,  with  monitors  selected  from 
among  the  oldest  children  or  those 
most  advanced  in  their  studies,  was 
considered  a  sufficient  teaching  force, 
for  a  school  of  a  thousand  pupils. 
Such  leaching  was  in  most  respects  a 
mere  show  or  sham  that  ought  not  to 
have  deceived  anybody,  but  it  required 
an  experiment  of  twenty  years  in 
Philadelphia    to    eipose    its    defects- 
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lees,  however,  the  Laacaaterian 
s  served  the  fcood  purpose  of 
ing  the  adoption  of  the    free 

system,  by  jrradually  preparing 
»y  for  the  neavy  taiation  the 
't  of  such  a  system  oecessarily 
.  They  did  more ;  they  awak- 
hought  and  provoked  discussion 

question  of  education  in  all  iu 
3,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
inlightened  public  sentiment  on 
bject.  In  addition,  to  the  Lan- 
an  ^atem  Philadelphia  and 
rlvania  aie  deeply  indebted  for 
tr  thing.  It  brought  with  it  the 
!  the  necessity  of  trained  teach- 
id  this  idea  outlived  the  system 
ich  it  was  a  part,  and  b«-came 
nently  incorporated  into  the 
lional  policy    of    the   city   and 

The  establishment  of  a  Model 


a  school  of  this  kind,  it  was  the 
tablished  in  the  country." 
ition  may  also  be  made  of  the 
sterian  schools  of  Rhode 
The  free  public  schools  of 
art  date  from  1827.  The  town 
rch  of  that  year,  resolved  that 
>ol  for  boys  on  the  Lancaster- 
r  monitorial  system  be  com- 
:d  as  soon  as  may  be,  etc. 
ear  later  the  school  committee 
ed  :  "The  I.ancasterian  sys- 
Jopled  under  the  resolution  of 
>wn,  was,  to  most  of  our 
-citizens,  as  well  as  to  our- 
,  a  novel  mode  of  instruction. 
hatever  doubts  may  have  been 
ained  as  to  its  efficiency,  they 
jeen  entirely  dispelled  by  the 
iS  of  the  school  during  the 
ear,  which  has  surpassed  the 
tatiotis  of  its  most  decided 
ates,  and  has  satisfied  them  of 
uperiority  of  the  monitorial 
Q  for  a  large  school,  over  all 
i  "     Very  naturally,  therefore. 


the  committee  recot 
same  plan  of  disciplim 
tion  for  the  girls'  scho 
opened.  About  the  s 
system  was  introduced 
where  it  also  flourishe 
But  the  same  fate  ovei 
tem  in  Rhode  tslanc 
York  and  Pennsylvi 
Newport  abandoned  { 
informed ;  but  Bristol 
1S37,  on  a  change  of 
new  teacher  not  being 
ian.  (See  Stockwell ; 
cation  in  Rhode  Islam 
seq.-) 

In  America,  as  in  E 
instruction  was  at  01 
and  a  cause  ;  an  effet 
interest  in  popular  ete 
cation  that  had  beer 
cause  of  the  still  gr 
that  followed.  Perha] 
impossible  to  find  ir 
history  another  examp 
of  instruction  at  one 
and  so  defective,  that 
by  consequences  so 
beneficent. 

A  mutual  school  in  : 
— its  roasters,  its  moB 
tem  of  signals,  its  con 
— was  a  novel  and  eve 
ing  spectacle.  VVitnci 
given  by  Compayre  (p 
his  "History  of  Pet 
better  still,  the  extrem 
illustrations,  and  pa 
view  of  the  interior  c 
School,  Borough  Roat 
blast,  found  in  the  "I 
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System  of  Primary  Instruction  per- 
sued  in  the  Model  Schools  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society," 
printed  in  London,  1839. 

The  fatal  effects  of  the  mutual  sys- 
tem are  suggested  by  Dr.  Wickersham. 
The  method  was  mechanical  in  the 
extreme,  and  could  run  only  in 
shallow  channels.  The  very  feat- 
ures that  superficial  observers 
thought  excellencies  were, in  reality, 


its  greatest  defects.  The  system 
was  cheap  indeed  in  money-cost,  and 
cheaper  still  in  the  results  obtained. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
mutual  plan  ran  its  course  in  twenty 
years  wherever  introduced.  Its  his- 
tory should  give  pause  to  the  noisy 
advocates  of  specious  educational 
devices  in  our  own  day,  or,  at  least, 
to  those  to  whom  these  devices  are 
ided. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


■    CELIA    DOERNEB. 


When  I  look  back  upon  my 
school-days  and  run  through  the 
list  of  excellent  teachers  and  studies 
that  have  contributed  to  the  shaping 
of  my  mind,  I  am  struck  by  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  everything 
that  might  have  had  any  bearing  on 
the  development  of  my  powers  of 
observation.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  schools  below  the  high  . 
school,  where  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  high 
school  there  were  a  few  studies  that 
appealed  more  or  less  to  one's  per- 
ceptive faculties,  but  the  course  was 
so  arranged  that  one  might  escape 
almost  all  of  these  studies  and  be 
graduated  without  a  glimpse  into 
the  world  of  nature. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  early  edu- 
cation which  I  regret  so  much  as  this 
deficiency.  Almost  everything  else 
may  by  earnest  effort  and  persever- 
ance be  supplied  in  later  years ;  but 
if  the  senses  have  not  been  trained 


properly  from  childhood,  if  the 
eyes  have  not  early  been  opened  to 
the  beauties  and  mysteries  of  the 
world  about  us,  if  some  of  the 
abundant  leisure  at  the  command  of 
the  child,  and  never  again  so  com- 
pletely at  the  command  of  the  adult, 
be  not  employed  in  learning  to 
observe,  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  animal  and  plant-life, — with 
the  rocks,  the  hills,  the  brooks,  the 
sky,  the  stars, — then  never  again 
will  there  be  the  same  fresh  young 
eyes  and  receptive  mind  to  make  up 
for  the  lost  opportunity. 

Comenius  sikid,  "There  is  nothing 
in  the  thought  which  has  not  pre- 
viously been  in  the  senses."  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  all  material  for  thought 
comes  originally  through  the  per- 
ceptive faculties.  Hence,  the  para- 
mount necessity  for  cultivating  the 
powers  of  observation  and  the  im- 
portance of  nature  study.  Nature 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  knowledge. 


'.-y- 


Nature  is   not  only   a.  part    of    our  But  you  ask,  v 

environment,  but  we  ourselves  are  a  long  as  there  is  n 

part  of  Nature.      We    are    as    truly  nature  study  ?    0 

products   of   the   earth    as   are  the  with  reading,    sp 

plants  and  the  animals  of  the  field,  geography,  and  s 

And  we  can  not  know  ourselves  or  coming,     I    belit 

our  needs  without   a  knowledge  of  already  come,  wl 

our  environment  and  of  our  relation  marked   revolutii 

to  that  environment.     We  are  bound  study,  and  when 

up  with  Nature,  and  are  dependent  teroatic  study  ol 

upon   her   for   everything.     Tolstoi  in   for   its  own 

gives  as  one  of  the  essential  con-  In   the    meanwh 

dittons  of  happiness  the  opportunity  despair.      Everyt 

of  free  intercourse  with  Nature.     In  such  abstract  sti 

the  artificial  life  of  the  present  day,  and  grammar,  is 

especially  in  the  life  of  the  city,  we  nature,  touches  i 

are  getting  farther  and  farther  away  that  whether  we 

from    Nature.      Hence   it  is  all  the  scarcely   avoid    ' 

more   necessary    that    we    cultivate  and  then  with    f 

nature   study   in   the    schools    and  old  nurse,"  to  li: 

seize  every  opportunity  to  open  the  drous     rhymes 

eyes  of  the  child  to  the  wonders,  And  a  wide-awak 

the  mysteries,  and  the  beauties  of  the  most  of  these 

the  world  in  which  he  dwells.  hundred  things 

There  is  scarcely  an  occupation  the     geography, 

in  which  we  must  not  constantly  go  lesson  will  point 

to  Nature  for  guidance,  illustration,  aspect   or  other, 

and  inspiration.     It  is  not  only  the  fair  blossom  m^ 

farmer,   the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  the  wayside.     A 

the  sailor  that  have   to  deal   with  loss    to    the    lei 

Nature.     The  artist  gets   not   only  subject  before  th 

his  subjects,    but    his    best    lessons  so   much  more   : 

from  Nature  ;  the  physician's  chief  and  interesting, 

duty  is  to  find  out  what  Nature  in-  spent  in  this  wa; 

tended  and  to   help   man   back   to  wasted. 
Nature  ;  the   poet   draws    his    best         If  we  do  but  ] 

illustrations  .    from       Nature  ;     the  the    right     direc 

teacher  goes  to  Nature  for  guidance  children  into  the 

and   inspiration ;  and   the   philoso-  first  one  thing, 

pher  finds  "  natural  law  "  even  "in  will  learn  so  fast 

the  spiritual  world."  will  not  be  able 


ntkly. 

id  the  why  ,and  lead  the  chil- 
I  reason  on  all  they  observe, 
same  time  a  spirit  of  rever- 
aust  be  cultivated,  the  spirit 
lilis  one  with  a  sense  of  the 
rs  and  mysteries  wrapped  up 
simplest  object,  the  spirit  in 
were    penned   the   beautiful 

In  tbecraaQledwsU, 
»  oDt  aX  tbe  cnoQles. 
here,  root  BDd  &U,  io  mT  hatiil. 
irel;  bat  If  I  ooaM  understand 

I  ace,  root  and  aU,  and  all  Id  all, 
luiOK  wbat  God  and  man  li." 

)  SCHOOLS. 

Ded  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
d   to.     Some   of    the    pupils 

II  of  their  work  in  the  fore- 
others,  all  of  theirs  in  theafter- 

If  I  should  find  one  of  the 
s  under  my  care  in  this  con- 
I  should  feel  it  my  duty  as  a 
isor  to  see  that  a  better  pro- 
s  provided  and  carried  out. 
ther  advantage  of  graded 
s  is  the  better  salaries  paid, 
he  better  teachers  thereby 
d.  The  qualifications  of  the 
rs  are  as  a  rule  in  the  direct 
if  the  salaries  paid.  The  low 
s  and  the  short  term  of  service 
country  schools  make  it 
iible  as  a  rule  to  secure  a 
rder  of  teaching  talent, 
writer  of  the  former  article 
to  prefer  the  old-fashioned 
'  learning  to  read,  as  pursued 
country.  He  says  the  coua- 
ildren  are  "taught  to  begia 
foundation,  that  is  the  letter, 
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says  :  "  The  value  of  manual  train- 
ing is  now  conceded  by  many  who 
heretofore  doubted  it  to  be  properly 
a  part  of  public  school  work.  Such 
training  results  in  close  attention, 
accurate  observation,  concentration 
of  thought,  keener  intelligence  and 
a  relish  for  the  higher  forms  of 
skilled  labor.  About  70  percent 
take  to  those  industrial  pursuits  in 
which  the  trained  hands  play  an 
important  part,  and  in  such  callings 
men  who  have  been  thus  trained  are 
in  demand."  The  manual  training 
and  industrial  art  departments  of 
city  common  school  education  are 
therefore  preparing  city  youth 
directly  for  city  employments. 
What  are  the  country  schools  doing 
for  agriculture,  the  farmer's  calling? 
Very  little,  indeed,  so  far  as  spec- 
ialized studies  are  involved. 

How  many  of  those  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  country 
schools,  not  those  of  country  towns, 
but  the  schools  of  the  real  country- 
side, have  seen  a  botanical,  geo- 
logical or  chemical  text  book  in  use 
within  them  ?  How  many  of  the 
country  school  teachers  are  equip 
ped,  even  in  the  most  superficial 
way,  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  such 
studies  ?  They  are  not  found  on 
the  curriculum  of  the  country  school, 
Yet  these  sciences  have  an  exceed- 
ingly intimate  connection  with  agri' 
culture,  and  a  knowledge  of  them, 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes, 
should  be  the  ambition  of  the  intel- 
ligent farmer.  The  country  school 
■ducates  men   for  clerks,    for    pro- 


fessions, and 
the  farm.  Th 
try  school  is  a 
Powell's  charj 
which  referenc 
which  has  be 
the  foregoing  i 
sible  for  a  sys 
become  foreigi 
it  is  in  practic 

More  atteni 
can  be  pursuet 
tages  in  the  c 
votion  to  a  pu 
cation,  is  urge 
rural  schools. 
geology  classe 
country  every 
who  find  in  thi 
pleasure,  a  de 
to  which  the  c 
be  a  total  stra 
text-books  and 
the  subject,  w 
lished  so  abui 
grace  very  few 
townspeople  ai 
this  countrysid 

It  is  not  the 
school  to  gi 
scientists,  as  it 
the  city  manu 
graduate  skill 
world  smiles  a 
nounced  that  1 
to  Learn  to  be 
It  is  the  objeci 
to  give  our  yoi 
that  they  may 
fronting  foe" 
petition   of   nr 
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inches  long,  into  two  equal  parts, 
three  equal  parts,  four  equal  parts, 
six  equal  parts.  Prepare  the  sticks 
with  inches  marked,  let  the  pupil 
break  them  as  required,  and  note 
the  results.  Distribute  twelve  wal- 
nuts equally  among  two,  three,  four, 
six  boys.  Will  not  the  child  now 
see  that'in  this  case  the  quotient 
must  be  like  the  dividend  ?  that  it  is 
a  part  of  it?  And  will  he  not  now 
see  that  the  divisor  is  abstract, 
showing  how  many  "times"  the 
quotient  is  found  in  the  dividend  ? 

Now  make  the  dividend  such  that 
it  cannot  all  be  equally  distributed  ; 
for  instance,  let  the  pupil  divide 
thirty-eight  walnuts  among  six  boys. 
He  will  find  that  thirty-six  walnuts 
only  are  divided,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder is  like  the  dividend. 

3.  In  this  way,  the  child  will  see 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  division; 
in  the  first  kind,  the  divisor  and 
dividend  are  alike,  and  the  quotient 
means  "  times  ;"  in  the  second,  the 
dividend  and  quotient  are  alike,  and 
the  divisor  means  "times."  In  both 
cases,  the  only  part  of  the  dividend 
that  can  be  used  is  that  part  which  ' 


can  be  "measured"  by  the  divisor 
or  quotient  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  remainder  is  always  like  the 
dividend,  because  it  is  a  part  of  it. 

The  statements  above  set  forth 
all  the  principles  of  division.  We 
have  said  nothing  about  "long" 
and  "  short  "  division,  for  there  is 
no  difference  in  principle,  as  the 
child  should  be  made  to  see  clearly.' 

4.  It  may  be  well  to  say,  in 
closing,  that  if  we  remember  that 
division  is  the  reverse  of  multipli- 
cation, all  that  we  have  here  illus- 
trated in  a  concrete  way  is  seen  to 
be  necessarily  true.  In  multipli- 
cation, the  multiplicand  and  multi- 
plier are  factors  of  the  product ; 
the  multiplier  is  always  abstract 
signifying  "  times,"  and  theproduct 
is  like  the  multiplicand.  In  di- 
vision, we  have  the  product  and 
one  factor  given  to  find  the  other 
factor.  If  the  given  factor  is  the 
multiplicand,  the  division  is  of  the 
first  kind  just  described.  If  the 
given  factor  is  the  multiplier,  then 
the  division  is  of  the  second  kind, 
sometimes  called  partition. 

E.  C.  H. 


PRIMARY  SPELLING  LESSON. 


A  pleasant  bright  room 
children  from  seven  to  nine;  a 
,  teacher  who  is  earnest,  and  inter- 
ested in  her  work.  On  a  side  black- 
board is  this  list  of  words :  Calf, 
thief,  wolf,  pony,  story,  knife,  wife, 
motto. 


BY    ELIZABETH    SHARE 

fifty 


"  First  class  face  side  board." 
Quietly  and  promptly  the  division 
seated  on  that  side  of  the  room 
turns  toward  the  board  where  the 
spelling  lesson  is  seen.  "Children, 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  word  that 
means  more  than  one  of  each   of  the 
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NOTES 

MOST  NOTABLE    SAYINGS    IN    ENI 
HISTORY. 

In  connection  with  the  awa 
of  two  prizes  (both  won  by  wo 
for  wise  sayings  connected  witl 
torical  events,  the  editor  of 
Leisure  Hour  says:  "A  ci 
analysis  proves  beyond  all  < 
that  the  most  popular  instanc 
wise  sayings  connected  with  hi 
are  the  following  : 

' '  Oliver  Cromwell's :  '  Put 
trust  in  God,  but  keep  your  pc 
dry.' 

"Cariiinal  Wolsey's  dying  w 
'Had  I  but  served  my  God  as 
gently  as  I   have   served   my 
He  would  not  have  given   me 
in  my  gray  hairs  !' 

"Latimer  to  Ridley  at  the  s 
'We  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
die,  by  God's  grace,  in  Englan 
I  trust,  shall  never  be  put  out. 

"Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the 
laration  of  the  war  with  S 
'  They  may  ring  their  bells  noi 
they  will  soon  be  wringing 
hands.' 

"Nelson's;  'England  exp 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.' 

"Wolfe  it  the  Heights  of  . 
ham,  repeating  the  stanza 
Gray's  '  Elegy  ':  '  I  had  rath 
the  author  of  that  poem  thar 
Quebec' 

"Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  his 
cution  :  '  What  matter  hoi 
head  lie,  so  that  the  heart  be  ri| 


The  very  word  school  means  leis- 
ure. "The  fascinating  history  of 
man's  ideals  of  an  earthly  paradise, 
which  have  always  lain  so  close  and 
warm  about  the  heart,  shows  that 
all  these  parks,  gardens,  eldorados, 
golden  '  ages,  Utopias,  millenia, 
arcadias,  isles  of  the  blest,  and 
lands  flowing  with  milk  and  hoaey, 
have  as  the  heart  of  their  charm,  as 
the  gem  in  their  every  lotus,  that 
same  leisure  to  which  childhood 
should  be  forever  sacred.  Leisure 
has  always  been  the  condition  of 
every  kind  of  spontaneity — growth 
from  within,  inspiration  ;  when  apart 
in  sacred  places,  men  have  come 
face  to  face  with  the  genius  of  their 
own  personality,  or  first  deeply 
realized  that  the  oracle  in  their  own 
hearts  is  true,  the  universe  sane, 
and  nature's  ways  benign.  This  is 
education  in  its  primal  sense,  rather 
than  instruction,  for  it  js  from 
within  outward." 

This  is  a  dream  of  Eden  ;  but  the 
forbidden  fruit  has  been  eaten,  and 
the  once  innocent  but  now  guilty 
pair  have  been  driven  out.  By 
giving  free  rein  to  the  imagination, 
men  sometimes  fly  away,  and  lose 
themselves  in  Utopia,  forgetting  for 
the  time  the  deformity  and  per- 
verseness  all  around  them  in  the 
world  and  even  in  themselves. 
There  is  need  of  the  strong  hand  to 
bring  the  apathetic  and  the  perverse 
within  the  reach  of  correction, 
reformation,  and  culture.  It  might 
disturb  the  dreams  of  some  of  the 
Utopians  to  read  "Child  Slavery  in 


America "  in  the   June   number   of 
The  Arena. 

THE  Ol-D  ANU  THE  SEW. 

A  teacher,  writing  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Education,  claims  to 
stand  on  the  border  land  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  with  facilties 
for  studying  the  workings  of  both 
systems.  The  old  is  described  as 
a  system  of  continual  repression. 
Children  were  treated  as  irrespon- 
sible creatures,  kept  under  and  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  ; 
they  grew  up  with  small  faith  in 
their  own  powers,  with  no  incli- 
nation for  originality  or  independent 
action,  with  temper  hardened  and 
soured,  and  the  whole  memory  of 
childhood  bitter  and  dark. 

"  How  different  the  education  of 
the  present  day  !  Lessons,  which 
used  to  be  such  hard  tasks,  are  now 
rightly  made  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
scholar  are  as  much  subject  of  con- 
sideration to  the  good  teacher  as  is 
the  mental  progress ;  pictures,  dia- 
grams, experiments,  all  the  demon- 
strative and  practical  parts  of  a 
study,  which  interest  while  they 
instruct,  are  carefully  considered 
and  brought  into  use.  Out-door 
games,  rational  amusements,  the 
cultivation  of  aesthetic  tastes,  may 
be  considered  as  part  of  education  ; 
discipline  is  made  as  little  irksome 
as  possible  ;  in  fact,  the  life  of  a 
child  at  school  is  rendered  as  pleas- 
ant as  is  consistent  with  certain 
requirements  as  to  study  and  order. 


Notes  and  Comments. 
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There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
superiority  of  such  a  system  of 
school-work  over  the  old.  But,  in 
some  respects,  we  have  violently 
rushed  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other;  the  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
pression under  which  childhood 
u»ed  to  labor,  has  been  followed,  in 
many  cases,  by  an  entire  removal  of 
what  the  Spectator  calls  the  yoke, 
and  the  result  is  not  always  satis-. 
factory. 

"  My  experience  teaches  me  that 
no  yoke  is  worse  than  one  too 
heavy,  though  either  extreme  is 
bad.  But  there  is  a  medium,  a 
lighter  yoke  which,  while  hardly 
felt,  yet  restrains  and  guides.  Who 
are  the  youth  who  pass  through  a 
school  with  credit  and  honor  ? 
Those  who,  by  the  wise  and  loving 
home- training,  have  learned  respect, 
obedience,  and  reverence,  taught 
them  by  constant  companionship 
with  higher  intelligences,  by  wise 
restraint,  and  that  loving  instruction 
which,  while  enconraging  mental 
development,  keeps  in  check  the 
sp^ial  faults  of  childhood — sel- 
fishness, want  of  application,  and 
bird-wittedness." 

OVER-EDUCATION. 

The  Educational  Journal  (To- 
ronto) makes  good  answer  to  the 
charge  frequently  made  that  the 
children  of  this  day  are  being  unfit- ' 
ted  by  too  much  education  for  the 
manual  toil  which  will  be  or  ought 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  great  majority. 
The    admission    that     the     masses 


should  receive  only  a  limited  pri- 
mary education  lest  higher  training 
may  stimulate  an  ambition  above 
industrial  callings,  places  the  whole 
subject  of  education  on  a  low  util- 
itarian basis,  and  proves  entirely 
too  much  ;  for  it  might  with  equai 
right  be  claimed  that  even  the  pri- 
mary schools  are  in  the  same  way 
detrimental,  that  the  man  or  woman 
entirely  without  schooling  would 
make  the  more  docile  and  contented 
drudge. 

Granted  that  there  are  in  all  the 
towns  and  cities  numbers  of  people, 
more  or  less  highly  educated,  com- 
peting at  "ridiculously  low  rates" 
for  every  chance  opening  to  any 
employment  requiring  certain  edu- 
cational qualifications,  it  does  not 
justify  the  taking  from  the  humblest 
child  its  birthright  to  the  broadest 
and  fullest  development  of  which  it 
is  capable.  The  human  mind  is 
designed  for  culture  as  much  as  the 
plant  or  the  forest  tree   for  growth. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  extent  or 
degree  of  education,  but  of  quality 
or  kind.  It  may  be  that  the  kind 
of  education  we  are  giving  is  at 
fault.  "That  education  is  seriously 
defective  which  leads  or  even  per- 
mits its  possessors  to  regard  it  as 
unfitting  them  for  industrial  pur- 
suits, or  to  gauge  its  benefits  by  any 
pecuniary  considerations.  The  edu- 
cation that  is  needed,  and  which 
cannot  be  too  nearly  universal, 
should  result  in  such  an  all-round, 
symmetrical  development  of  the 
highest  powers  that  the  man  should 
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have  them  all  at  command, 
able  to  adapt  himself  readily 
pursuit  in  which  he  can  be: 
his  generation.  Why  shoul< 
trained  mind  and  a  develope 
help  a  man  to  turn  a  straight 
or  to  run  a  complicated  mac 
well  ap  to  do  clerical  or  prof 
work  ?  Let  all  be  put,  as  m 
may  be,  upon  an  even  foi 
regard  to  culture,  and  th( 
problem  will  have  solved 
The  scholar  who  goes  to  tl 
or  the  machine  shop  wll 
without  any  sense  of  inferi' 
his  fellow  who  enters  a  learn 
f  ess  ion. 

"  Why  should  one  necessa 
a  more  luxurious  life,  or  r( 
larger  income,  in  consequi 
his  education  ?  So  long 
number  of  those  having  the 
tional  qualilications  which  ai 
pensable  for  certain  occupa 
limited,  this  will,  of  course 
incidental  result.  But  it  is, 
a  very  low  view  of  the  nat 
aims  of  mind-culture,  which 
and  ends  in  commercial  ci 
ations  of  any  kind.  If  ec 
leads  to  no  higher  results,  it 
little  comparatively  whethi 
had  or  not.  But  where  is  t 
cated  man  or  woman  who  w( 
choose  a  life  of  the  most  sev 
and  privation,  rather  than  p; 
his  or  her  culture  without  th 
bility  of  regaining  it,  were 
thing  possible,  for  the  weal 
dozen  millionaires  ?" 

The  Journal  goes  on  to  j 
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which  can  never  be  amended,  and  Original  sin;  effectual  grace  in 
regeneration  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect ; 
justification  by  faith  ;  perseverance 
of  the  saints  ;  and  the  Trinity. 

C.  C.  H. 


that  is  the  one  giving  the  States 
equality  in  the  Senate.  Another 
restriction  was  also  added,  con- 
cerning the  slave-trade  and  direct 
taxes,  which  is  now  without  effect. 
R.  F.  Beausav. 
Q.  494.  If  selling  price  is  tn.  10, 
and  20%  is  gained,  the  cost  is  $1. 75, 
and  the  gain  is  35  cents.  If  the 
cost  be  reduced  4%,  it  would  then 
be  ^1.68,  and  selling  at  the  same 
price  as  before,  the  gain  would  be 
42  cents,  or  25%.  The  proJit  is 
increased  7  cents,  which  is  20%  of 
35  cents.  The  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  the  query  is  25%  ;  to  the 
second  part,  zo%.  C.  C.  H. 

The  above  answers  are  both  ap- 
proved by  J.  R.  Bevis.  All  the  other 
answers  received  agree  with  the  above 
as  to  the  firat,  but  none  of  them  as  to 
the  second.  G.  O.  Kean,  S.  L.  P.,  and 
P.  S.  Berg  get  25%  for  the  second  part, 
and  B.  F.  Beausay  gete  h%.  C.  C.  H. 
is  right,— P;d. 

Q.  495.  9'x6.i8i8242  =500. 
7277603  sq.  ft.,  area  of  the  floor. 

Rule: — The  area  of  a  nonagon 
eqyais  side  squared  multiplied  by 
6.1818242.  P.  S.  Berg, 

Same  answer  by  J.  JR.  Bevis. 

Q.  496-  { V1431 X  ^4)'=  10648 
cu.  in.  P.  S.  Berg. 

C.  C.  H.  and  J.  R.  Bevis  get  same 
answer, 

Q.  498.  The  "five  points  of 
Galvanism  "  are  predestination,  irre- 
sistible grace,  original  sin,  par- 
ticular redemption,  and  persever- 
ance of  the  saints.       P.  S.  Berg. 


The  five  points  of  Calvinism  are 
the  following  ;  i.  Original  Sin ; 
2,  Total  Depravity;  3,  Election,  or 
Predestination  ;  4,  Effectual  Call- 
ing ;  s.  Final  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints.  See  the  new  Ameriean 
Encyclopedic  Dictionary  for  a  fine 
discussion  of  these  points. 

R.  F.  Beausav. 

Q.  499.  In  1643,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  first  public  schools 
were  established  in  America. 

First  American  library  was  found- 
ed at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
1638- 

Wesley  an  Female  College  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  was  the  first  col- 
lege chartered  with  full  collegiate  , 
powers  in  1836.  There  were,  how- 
ever, female  seminaries  as  early  as 
1817.  P.  S.  Berg. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Oberlin 
College  was  the  first  college  in  the 
United  States  to  admit  female  stu- 
dents.—Ed. 

Q.  500.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
oldest  newspaper  now  published  is 
the  British  Press,  which  was  first 
issued  in  1662.  The  first  English 
newspaper  was  the  English  Mer- 
cury, begun  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  Boston  Newsletter 
(1690)  was  probably  the  first  Amer- 
ican newspaper.  E.  S.  R. 
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whole  number  and  then  enumer 
again  to  determine  the  proj 
decimal  name.  Both  these  enum 
aliens  are  unnecessary  if  the  decit 
be  properly  read.  Take  for  exa 
pic  the  following  :  .006700304. 
must  first  enumerate  to  dec 
whether  to  begin  by  saying  s 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand, 
sixty-seven  million,  or  six  millic 
and  after  this  is  determined, 
must  laboriously  name  each  on 
from  the  decimal  point  to  the  rij 
to  decide  the  name  of  the  declm 

Decimals  should  be  read  by  1 
following  method  :  Begin  with  1 
decimal  point  and  separate  ii 
periods  of  three  figures  each,  tl 
read  each  period  in  its  proper  on 
and  with  its  proper  name.  T 
above  decimal  (,006700304)  woi 
be  read  thus  :  six  thousandt' 
seven-hundred  millionths,  thri 
hundred  and  four  billionths.  Thi 
is  absolutely  no  need  of  any  enu 
eration. 

Decimals  read  in  this  way  can 
written  just  as  they  are  read,  a 
placed  in  proper  position  with  r 
erence  to  decimals  previously  wi 
ten.  What  a  boon  to  perplex 
teachers,  and  pupils  this  char 
would  be ;  avoiding  all  the  vej 
tious  side-copyings  and  all  t 
worry  and  mistakes  of  obscure  mi 
tal  enumeration.  Any  teacher  c 
use  the  method  after  five  minu 
study,  since  it  uses  not  a  single  n 
principle,  and  is  just  as  clear  as 
the  reading  of  a  whole  number. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  s] 
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Supt. — Newark,  June  14,  21  giadu-- 
ales,  E.  E.  Richards,  Prin.,  J.  C. 
Hartzler,  Supt. — New  Lyme  Insti- 
tute, June  14,  3  1  graduates,  J. 
Tuckerman,  Prin. — Kenton,  June  7, 
'9  graduates,  H.  6.  Williams,  Supt. 
Millersburg,  June  i,  15  graduates, 
J.  A.  McDowell,  Supt.— Wooater, 
June  7,  34  graduates,  S.  S.  Milligan, 
Prin.,  Chas.  Haupert,  Supt. — 
Logan,  June  4,  11  graduates,  R.  E. 
Raymaa,  Supt. — Norwalk,  June  6 
and  8,  28  graduates,  W.  P.  Thurs- 
ton, Prin.,  A.  D.  Beechy,  Supt. — 
Alliance,  June  13,  16  graduates, 
John  E.  Morris,  Supt.  —  Seville, 
June  14,  8  graduates,  J.  A,  Lowrie, 
Supt. — Jefferson,  June  7,  14  gradu- 
ates, J.  E.  McKean,  Supt.— Crest- 
line, May  31,  6  graduates,  S,  A. 
Gillctt,  Prin.,  J.  J.  Bliss,  Supt.— 
Urbana,  June  7,  13  graduates,  L  N. 
Keyser;  Prin.,  W.  McK.  Vance, 
Supt. — Sandusky,  June  7,  23  gradu- 
ates, C.  S.  Coler,  Prin.,  E.  J. 
Shives,  Supt. — Kent,  June  14,  13 
graduates,  A.  B.  Stutzman,  Supt. — 
London,  June  14,  15  graduates,  J. 
W.  McKinnon,  Supt.  —  Chagrin 
falls,  June  7,  7  graduates,  Mrs. 
McCorkle  Prin.,  F.  P.  Shumaker, 
Supt. — Preble  County,  at  Eaton, 
June  2,  82  graduates,  address  by 
Dr.  C.  VV.  Bennett,  of  Piqua.— 
Columbiana,  June  8,  2  graduates, 
Linda  L.  Snyder.  Prin.,  VV.  R. 
Butcher,  Supt. — Wellsville,  May  ag, 
17  graduates,  J.  L.  McDonald, Supt. 
— Niles,  June  1,  11  graduates,  F. 
J.  Roller,  Supt.— Middletown,  June 
i4i    ^   graduates,    B.     B.     Harlan, 


Supt.,  annual  address  by  Pres. 
Alston  Ellis.— TifRn,  June  8,  30 
graduates,  J.  H.  Snyder,  Supt. — 
Newark,  June  14,  21  graduates,  E. 
E.  Richards,  Prin.,  J.  C.  Hartzler, 
Supt.  — Columbus  City  Normal 
School,  June  13,  35  graduates,  Miss 
M.  W.  Sutherland,  Prin.— Massil- 
lon,  June  20,  24  graduates,  Harriet 
Robison,  Prin.,  E.  A.  Jones,  Supt. 
— Huron,  June  i,  13  graduates,  B. 
B.  Hall,  Supt. — Centerburg,  Junei, 

10  graduates,  address  by  L.  D. 
Bonebrake,  S.  H.  Maharry,  Supt. — 
Port  Clinton,  June  6,  8  graduates, 
address  by  Dr.  Shawan,  of  Colum- 
bus, W.  V.  Smith,  Supt. — Logan, 
June  I,  II  graduates,  address  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  Shawan,  R.  E.  Rayman, 
Supt.  —  Weston  township.  Wood 
Co.,  May  24,  4  graduates,  D.  E 
Lashley,  Supt. — VanWert,  May  30, 

11  graduates,  W.  T.  Bushman,  Supt. 
— Dennison,  June  8,  ii  graduates. 
— Northwood,  Iowa,  June  22,  7 
graduates,  E.  W.  G.  Vogenitz,  Supt, 
— Eaton,  May  31,  10  graduates,  J, 
P.  Sharkey,  Supt. — Mogadore,  June 
8,  s  graduates,  address  by  Supt.  F. 
Treudley,  E.  N.  Lloyd,  Supt.— 
Fremont,  June  12,  16  graduates,  no 
orations  or  essays,  address  by  Prest. 
Thwing,  diplomas  presented  by 
Supt.  Ross. — Xenia,  June  14,  21  ! 
graduates,  G.  J.   Graham,  Prin.,  E. 

B.  Cox,  Supt.— Xenia  Col'd  High 
School,  June  8,  11  graduates,  A. 
W.  Bailey,  Prin.,  E.  B.  Cox,  Supt. 
—  Wellington,  June  15,19  graduates, 
making  to  date  150  boys  and  isigirit 
— New    Philadelphia,  May    24, 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

— OP  THE — 

Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  June  26, 

27,  28  and  29,  1894. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 


The  Superintendents*  Section  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  con- 
vened in  Gray  Chapel,  University  Hall, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  June  26, 1894,  at  9  a.  m. 

Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Eaton,  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee, 
called  the  Association  to  order,  and 
introduced  Dr.  J.  F.  Shafer,  of  Dela- 
ware, who  conducted  devotional  exer- 
cises. 

Dr.    J.   W.   Bashford,  president   of 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,    then    ex- 

[rended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Asso- 

iation,  and  announced  arrangements 

or  the  entertainment  of  its  members 

nd  visitors  attending  the  convention. 

^on.  O.  T.  Corson,  president  of  the 

"*Jction,  was  introduced,  and  his  in- 

igural  address,  the  subject  of  which 

as  ''The Teacher  as  a  Citizen,''  fol- 

>wed. 


Supt.  L.  D.  Bonebrake  then  pre- 
sented to  President  Corson  a  gavel 
said  to  be  made  from  the  apple  tree 
from  which  the  Commissioner's  father 
had  broken  little  scepters  that  ruled  or 
persuaded  the  prospective  commis- 
sioner. 

J,  W.  Jones  opened  the  discussion  of 
the  inaugural  address,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  Supt.  J.  W.  Moore,  of  Le- 
tonia.  Miss  Anna  Pearl  McVay  in 
eloquent  style  concluded  the  consider- 
ation of  the  paper. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Veuable  in  a  happy  man- 
ner led  to  the  introduction  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Pinkham  Reeves,  the  tirst  lady 
voter  of  Ohio, '  and  member  of  a 
Board  of  Education,  who  modestly 
acknowledged  the  honor  which,  she 
said,  by  accident  was  brought  to  her. 

After  a  brief  recess,  Dr.  J.  P.  Marsh, 
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president  of  Mount  Union  College, 
presented  an  able  paper  on  '*  System 
in  Ohio  Education."  Principal  E.  L. 
Harris,  of  the  Cleveland  High  School, 
opened  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Marsh's 
paper.  Rev.  G.  F.  Lloyd,  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son, Dr.  Samuel  Findley,  and  H.  N. 
Mertz  continued  the  discussion. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

"The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  "  was  the  subject  for  the  first  hour 
of  the  afternoon  session.  Supt.  F.  B. 
Dyer,  of  Madisonville,  led  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  was  followed  by  Supts. 
M.  W.  Spear,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  J.  J. 
Bliss,  of  Crestline,  I.  N.  Saddler,  of 
Perry sburg.  Margaret  Sutherland,  £. 
O.  Vaile,  W.  W.  Ross,  F.  Treudley  and 
others  participated  in  animated  dis- 
cussion of  the  celebrated  report.  After 
a  short  intermission.  Township  Super- 
intend ency  was  presented  by  Dr.  C. 
W.  Bennett  of  Piqua,  Supt.  C.  L. 
Dickey  of  Worthington,  and  W.  I. 
Crane  of  Forgy. 

Supt.  S.  Thomas  of  Ashland,  was 
then  given  opportunity  to  speak  briefly 
on  **  The  Report  of  Ten.*' 

Dr.  Bashford  then  requested  a  union 
social  meeting  of  the  superintendents' 
and  college  associations  after  the 
evening  concert. 

The  following  report  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  college  association  to 
consider  that  part  of  the  Report  of  Ten 
concerning  modern  languages  was 
presented  by  Prof.  E.  M,  Brown: — 

(1.)  The  members  of  the  Modern  Lan- 

fuage  Association  of  Ohio  express 
ereby  their  high  appreciation  or  the 
good  sense  ana  wisdom  embodied  in 
the  Report  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  English  ;  and  they  espe- 
cially desire  to  commend  the  proposi- 
tion that  "  cordial  co-operation  of 
teachers  in  all  departments  is  essential 
to  the  best  results." 

(2).  They  deem  it  wise,  also,  that  a 
special  teacher  or  teachers  of  English 
be  appointed  for  the  last  two  years  of 
the  grammar  school  course,  wherever 


the  ordinary  teachers  of  that  grade  are 
not  thoroughly  competent  to  direct  the 
work. 

(3).  They  are  likewise  of  the  opinion 
that  such  elements  of  formal  grammar 
as  need  to  be  taught  below  the  high- 
school  grade,  should  be  taught  inci- 
'dentally  and  without  the  use  of  a  text- 
book, stress  being  chiefly  laid  upon  cor- 
rect composition. 

(4).  They  believe  that  the  value  of 
the  literature  taught  in  the  high  school 
depends  largely  upon  a  wise  selection 
and  arrangement  of  masterpieces,  as 
well  as  upon  specially  trained  teachers. 

(6).  They  commend  the  five  recom- 
mendations on  pp.  91-92,  concerning 
History,  Geography,  Phonetics,  etc.,  as 
wise  and  important.  But  they  cannot 
agree  with  the  Conference  in  doubting 
tbe  wisdom  of  set  essays  for  admission 
to  college,  believing  that,  if  questions 
in  literary  history  and  the  examination 
books  in  other  subjects  are  substituted 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  testing  in- 
cidentally  the  pupil's  ability  to  write 
English,  the  same  objections  suggested 
by  the  committee  will  still  remain. 

J.  H.  Chambeblin, 
E.  M.  Brown, 
Joseph  Kbuo. 

The  report  of  this  special  committee, 
in  the  main,  was  approved  by  the 
Superintendents'  Section,  but  that  part 
of  it  having  reference  to  special  teach- 
ers of  English  for  the  Grammar  Grades 
of  public  schools  was  rejected  by  a 
pronounced  vote. 

That  part  of  the  report  proposing  to 
dispense  with  all  technical  grammar 
except  such  incidental  instruction  as 
may  attend  the  study  of  good  English, 
was  rejected  by  a  like  vote. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of 
officers  for  the  Superintendents'  Sec- 
tion for  next  year  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing names : 

For  president,  Supt.  C.  S.  Fay,  \V. 
ming,  O.;  for  secretary.  Principal  E. 
Richards,  Newark,  O. 

The  report  of  the  committee  , 
adopted. 

Supt.  H.  N.  Mertz  presented  the  : 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  adoptf 
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Reeolved,  That  we,  as  a  body  of  su- 
perintendents of  public  schools,  indorse 
the  general  spirit  and  thought  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

Dr.  Thompson,  president  of  Miami 
University,  representing  the  executive 
committee  of  the  College  Association, 
urged  a  union  conference  of  the  exec- 
utive committees  of  the  CoHege  Asso- 
ciation and  the  General  Association. 

By  resolution.  Dr.  Thompson  was 
requested  to  present^  with  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  College  Association,  his 
proposition  for  such  union  conference 
to  the  General  Association.  Dr.  Bash- 
ford's  invitation  to  meet  the  College 
Association  in  social  session  after  the 
concert  in  the  evening,  was  accepted 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Superintendents'  Section  then 
adjourned. 

O.  T.  CoBsoN,  Pres. 

J.  H.  Snyder,  Sec'y. 


GKNERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

WEDNESDAY  MOBNINQ. 

The  General  Association  met  in  Gray 
Ohapel,  Delaware,  Ohio,  June  27,  1894, 
at  9  o'clock  A.  h:.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  of  Eaton, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  A.  D. 
Hawn,  of  Delaware. 

Prof.  Chamber lin,  of  Marietta,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Ohio  College  Association,  gave  a 
brief  address  on  "The  Relation  of 
Ohio  Schools  to  Ohio  Colleges." 

Miss  Margaret  Sutherland,  of  Colum- 

bus,  Supt.  J.  W.  McKinnon,of  London, 

Prin.  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Cleveland,  Supt. 

H.  M.  Parker,  of  Elyria,  and  Supt.  A. 

!.  Johnson,  of  Avondale,    were   ap- 

ointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 

bio  College   Association   Committee 

ith  reference  to  arranging   a  joint 

rograra  for  the  n^t  meeting  of  the 

lio  State  Teachers'  Association. 

President-elect,  Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  of 

Asillon,  now  delivered  his  inaugural 


address,  which  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
S.  Weimer,  of  Cleveland,  Supt.  W.  D. 
Lash,  of  Zanesville,  Pres.  S.  F.  Scovel, 
of  Wooster,  and  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Cressy,  of  Oberlin,  read 
a  paper  on  **  Reformatory  Elements 
in  Education."  This  paper  was  dis- 
cussed by  Prin.  E.  W.  Wilkinson,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Beechy,  of 
Norwalk. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Lucretia  Willard  Treat,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan ;  subject,  '*The  Kin- 
dergarten." 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Prin.  Abram  Brown,  of  Columbus, 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

E.  W.  Coy,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  pa- 
per on  the  subject,  **A  Course  of  Eng- 
lish for  High  Schools."  This  paper 
was  discussed  by  Prin.  W.  P.  Cope,  of 
Hamilton,  and  Prin.  C.  S.  Coler,  of 
Sandusky. 

On  motion  of  Prin.  Cope,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter 
of  permanent  organization  of  the  High 
School  Section,  consisting  of  E.  L.  Har- 
ris, J.  C.  Hanna,  and  G.  J.  Graham. 

ELEMENTARY    AND    KINDEBOAATEN     SEC- 
TION. 

Supt.  M.  E.  Hard  presided. 

Supt.  F.  Treudley,  of  Youngatown, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Necessity  of 
Greater  Flexibility  in  the  Graded  School 
System."  This  paper  was  discussed  by 
Supt.  S.  D.  San  or,  of  East  Liverpool, 
W.  W.  Boyd,  of  Marietta,  Supt.  J.  D. 
Simkins,  of  St.  Marys,  and  Supt.  Ed- 
ward Merrick,  of  Wilmington. 

"The  Kindergarten  Movement  in  Cin- 
cinnati," is  the  subject  of  a  paper  read 
by  Miss  Anna  Laws,  of  Cincinnati.  This 
paper  was  discussed  by  Supt.  C.  S.  Fay, 
of  Wyoming,  Prin.  Geo.  F.  Sands,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Mrs.  Carrie N.Lathrop, 
of  Cincinnati. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
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Judge  Samuel  F.  Hunt,  of  Cincinnati ; 
subject,  "  Duties  of  the  American 
Citizen." 

Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  of  the  Colorado 
State  Agricultural  College,  was  accord- 
ed a  hearty  welcome  by  the  Associa- 
tion, and  was  called  to  the  platform 
for  a  speech. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  J.  B.  Woodland,  of  Delaware. 

The  President  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committee  on  nomination  of  of- 
ficers :  Dr.  Sam'l  Findiey,  of  Akron ; 
Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  of  Delaware ; 
Prin.  6.  A.  Carnahan,  of  Cincinnati; 
Supt.  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont ;  Supt. 
H.  M.  Parker,  of  Elyria. 

The  President  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees :  On  vacancies — Supt. 
Chas.  Haupert,  of  'Wooster  ;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Sutherland,  of  Columbus ;  and 
Supt.  Arthur  Powell,  of  Marion. 

On  resolutions— Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy, 
of  Athens ;  Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  of 
Troy ;  Miss  Anna  Pearl  McVay,  of 
Ashtabula ;  Supt.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Ham- 
ilton; and  Prof.  Warren  Darst,  of  Ada. 

Notice  was  given  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Findiey  that  one  year  hence  a  motion 
would  be  made  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion so  as  to  allow  the  admission  of 
such  sections  as  may  desire  it. 

Greetings  of  the  Association  were 
sent  to  the  German  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion in  session  at  Columbus. 

Dr.  Edward  Orton  read  a  paper  on 
"What  the  Teacher  can  do  for  the  Pub- 
lic Health."  Discussed  by  Supt.  Mc- 
Kinnon,  of  London,  Supt.  Elijah  Bur- 
gess, of  Lancaster,  and  Supt.  Green- 
slade,  of  Lima. 

Prof.  N.  L.  Glover,  of  Akron,  favored 
the  Association  with  a  vocal  solo,  and 
responded  to  an  encore. 

Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati, 
being  called  to  the  platform,  made  a 
brief  address. 

Supt.  J.   D.   Simkins  reported     on 


"The  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  Col- 
leges.'' The  report  was  received  and 
adopted. 

The  Smith  Sisters  favored  the  Associ- 
ation with  vocal  music,  and  responded 
to  an  encore. 

''Science  Teaching  Below  the  High 
School' '  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  read 
by  Prof.  H.  C.  Muckley,  of  Cleveland. 
Paper  discussed  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Bleile,  of 
State  University,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Colton,  of 
Hirani  College,  and  Supt.  W.  H.  Van- 
Fossan,  of  New  Lisbon. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  High  School  Section  convened 
in  the  Chapel  Annex  at  1:30  f.  h., 
Prin.  Abram  Brown  in  the  chair,  S. 
Weimer,  secretary. 

Prin.  Harris,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee on  organization,  reported  a  plan 
of  organization,  which  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by 
Prof.  E.  L.  Harris,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolvedy  by  the  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools  of  Ohio  that  a  most 
cordial  invitation  be  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  College  Association  to 
visit,  through  their  representatives,  at 
their  convenience,  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  State. 

I.  N.  Keyser,  of  Urbana,  read  a 
paper  on  **Science  Teaching  in  the  High 
School,"  which  was  discussed  by  Prin- 
cipals Abram  Brown,  J.  M.  Sarver,  C. 
S.  Barnes,  G.  F.  Jewett,  E.  E.  Rich- 
ards, C.  S.  Coler,  F.  B.  Dyer,  and  E.  L. 
Harris. 

Officers  for  the  Section  were  chosen 
as  follows : 

Pres.,  Abram  Brown,  Columbus. 

Vice  Pres.f  E.  W.  Coy,  Cincinnati. 

Sec.  and  Treas.,  S.  Weimer,  CI  eve  lai 

Ex.  Com,,  Dr.  J.  Tuckerman,  Sou 
New  Lyme  ;  Miss  A.  P.  McVay,  Ash 
hula  ;  Mary  Wilgus,  Xenia. 

The  main  body  assembled  in  Gi 
Chapel  at  1:30,  M.  E.  Hard  presidin] 

A  paper  on  The  Kindergarten, 
Best  Preparation  for  the  Public  Scb' 
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WM  read  b^  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wilgus,  and 
the  Bubjeut  waa  further  discvatied  by 
Hies  Mary  Law,  J.  G.  Marlzler,  and 
others. 

Miss  Anna  Lojcan  made  a"Plea  fora 
Better  Beginning,"  and  was  followed 
in  further  diBcussion  by  Miss  Laura 
Beesler  and  others. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

The  Aasoci«tion  was  called  to  order 
at  8:30  a.  m.  by  Pres.  E.  A.  Jonec,  who 
introduced  Rev.  Dr.  Bashford  to  con- 
duct the  devotional  eierciees. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  J.  E. 
Morris  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern. 

President  Jones  read  a,  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Association  from  Reuben 
HcMillen,  of  Canlield,  for  many  years 
*a  active  member  of  the  Association, 
but  DOW  conAned  lo  his  home  by  ill 
health  and  the  infirmities  of  age. 
After  extending  moat  cordial  greeting 
and  eipresHing  tender  regard  for  his 
/)ld  aeeociatea,  he  aalted  to  be  credited 
with  his  membership  fees  for  the  re- 
'  mainder  of  the  present  century,  en- 
closing a  check  for  the  amount  ((7.00). 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make 
suitable  reply  by  telegraph. 

On  motion  of  Samuel  Findley,  Mr. 
McMillen  was  constituted  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  reply 
to  telegrams  received  from  the  Nation- 
al Teachers'  Association  and  from  the 
Kentucky  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nom- 
inations was  unanimouBJy  adopted  aa 
follows : 

Prttident.—Sapl.      J.     F.     Lukens, 

Viet  Preiidenlt.—Sapt.  D.  E.  Cowgill, 
elaware;  Supt.  F.  M.  Oinn,  Clyde; 
pt.  G.  C.  Maurer,  New  Philadelphia; 
D.  Anna  Logan,  Westwood;  Supt. 
in  E.  Morris,  Alliance. 
'ecT-etory.— Dr.  N.  H.  Chaney,  Wash- 
ton  C.  H, 


Treaiurer.—Dz.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Colum- 
bus, U. 

Executive  CommiUee.—llT.  E.  T.  Nelson, 
Delaware;  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  Troy. 

Rending  Circle.  -Supt.  8.  T.  Dial, 
Lockland;  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns,  Canton. 

CommiUee  on  PuWicofion.— Supt.  W. 
W.  Boyd,  Marietta;  Supt.  Henry  WhiU 
worth,  Bellefontaine. 

Lfgittatite  CommiUee.— Supt.  E.  B.  Cox, 
Xenta;Supt.  H.  M.  Parker,  Elyria. 

CommiUee  on  Necrology.— Vria.  Geo.  P. 
Sands,  Cincinnati;  Supt.  H.  L.  Frank, 
Foetoria. 

Condition  of  Education.— \)i.  C.  W. 
Bennett,  Piqua;  Supt.  E.  J.  Shives,  San- 
dusky. 

The  "  Reading  Habit "  was  discussed 
by  Prin.  J,  K.  Baxter,  of  Mt.  Vernon  ; 
Supt.  J.  M.  Mulford,of  Mechanics  burg, 
and  Supt.  J.  E.  Morris,  of  Alliance. 

Mrs.  Delia  L.  Williams,  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  was  called  to 
the  platform  to  preside. 

Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  read  the  report  of 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Reading  Circle,  which  showed  an 
increase  in  membership  of  76  per- 
cent. Interesting  reports  were 
given  verbally  from  several  reading 
circles,  and  two  or  three  speeches  were 
made  urging  increased  interest  in  the 
Reading  Circle  on  the  part  of  superin- 
tendents, county  examiners  and  teach- 
ers. 

The  following  resolution  by  F.  B. 
Dyer  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resoleed,  That  the  Ohio  Stale  Teach- 
ers'Association  recognizes  in  the  Pupils' 
Heading  Course  one  of  ihe  most  effi- 
cient agencies  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  for  the  promotion  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  and  would  therefore 
earnestly  urge  its  adoption  by  every 
school  in  the  State. 

After  a  short  recess.  President  Jones 
resumed  the  chair. 
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Sapt.  A.  B,  Johnson,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Necrology,  presented 
a  report. 

Supt.  W.  W.  Ross  read  a  memorial 
paper  on  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  W. 
Stevenson. 

Prin.  £.  G.  Smith  read  a  memorial 
on  the  life  of  Supt.  Samuel  Major. 

Mr.  John  C.  Ridge  read  a  memorial 
on  the  life  of  C.  S.  Bragg. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  reading  of  the  fol- 
lowing memorial  papers  be  omitted, 
and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  ;  viz  : 

Paper  on  the  life  of  Prof.  Geo.  H. 
White  of  Oberlin  College,  by  Supt. 
Geo.  W.  Waite. 

Paper  on  the  life  of  Prof.  E.  G. 
Vaughn,  by  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey. 

Paper  on  the  life  of  Mies  Emma 
Deter  ly,  of  Columbus,  by  Cor  win  F. 
Palmer. 

Paper  on  the  life  of  James  K.  Parker, 
of  Clermont  County,  by  J.  H.  Baker. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions was  presented  by  Supt.  C.  L. 
Van  Cleve,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted  as  follows: 

The  teachers  of  Ohio  realizing  that 
their  meeting  in  Delaware  has  been  an 
eminent  success  wish  to  congratulate 
the  ExecutiveCommittee  for  the  elabor- 
ate and  representative  program  which 
has  been  so  fully  carried  out. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univers- 
ity and  to  Supt.  D.  E.  Cowgill  and  his 
associates  for  the  multiform  courtesies 
which  they  have  so  generously  ex- 
tended, and  wish  for  them  in  their 
great  work  the  highest  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

Our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby 
extended  to  Messrs.  Fisher  of  the  C.  fl. 
V.  &  T.  R.  R.  and  Harris  of  the  Penna. 
R.  R.  for  their  earnest  efforts  in  secur- 
ing important  modifications  of  the  rates 
of  the  Traffic  Association  relative  to  the 
extension  of  time  on  our  tickets. 

We  are  especially  under  obligation  to 
the  Big  Four  R.  R.  for  generous  treat- 
ment and  hereby  tender  the  manage- 
ment sincere  gratitude. 


We  are  under  obligations  to  the  Wesi- 
hole  of  Columbus,  for  printing  without 
cost  our  membership  tickets. 

Messrs.  Blakeslee,  Glover,  Adams, 
and  Gantvoort,  together  with  the  Smith 
sisters  and  Misses  Young  and  Keoppel 
having  richly  entertained  us  with  their 
musical  ministrations,  deserve  and  re- 
ceive our  hearty  praise. 

We  wish  strongly  to  endorse  the  pa- 
triotic address  of  uen.  S.  F.  Hunt,  and 
to  thank  him  for  the  courtesy  to  us  im- 
plied in  thepreparation  of  so  chaste  and 
elegant*an  oration. 

We  extend  congratulations  to  the 
70th  and  7l8t  General  Assemblies  for 
their  courage  in  securing  advanced 
school  legislation  and  firmly  maintain- 
ing the  same. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  oifer  un- 
measured praise  to  the  participants  in 
the  program  for  their  evident  thought- 
fulness  and  care  in  preparation  for 
their  duties  on  the  present  occasion. 

Treasurer  Shawan  made  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Association,  which  was  referred  to 
the  executive  committee  for  auditing : 

REPORT  OF  TRJEASURBR. 
RKC£IPTS. 

Cash  on  Hand  July  2, 1892 $681.99 

Membership  fees, Delaware  Meet- 
ing, June  26,27,28  and  29, 1894..d28.00 

Total  receipts -1,009.99 

KXPENDlTDBES. 

Jan.  1, 1894,  Expenses  of  Meet- 
ing of  Executive  Committee 
at  Columbus - $  56.86 

June  29,  1894,  Expenses  of  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation 18.26 

June  29, 1894, Services  of  Janitor, 
Gray  Chapel 10.00 

June  29, 1894,  Services  Executive 
Committee,  Expressage,  Print- 
ing, Annual  Addresses,  Etc...  138.62 

June  29,  1894,  Services  of  Sten- 
ographer      50.00 

June  29,  1894,  Publishing  Pro- 
ceedings   —  200. 

Total  Expenditures -$473.s 

June  30, 1894,  Cash  on  Hand $536.* 

J.  A.  Shawan,  Treas. 

After  singing  the  long  meter  doxr 
ogy,  the  Association  adjourned. 

£.  A.  Jokes,  Pres. 
J.  L.  McDonald,  Sec'y. 

John  £.  Morris,  Sec'y  pro  tem. 
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THE  TEACHER  AS   A   CITIZEN. 


Inaognral  Addresa  of  Hon.  0.  T.  CoBfiON 

With  very  few  exceptions,  in  all 
English  and  American  literature,  the 
schoolmaster  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
the  proper  object  of  sarcasm  and  ridi- 
cule. 

Who  can  imagine  a  more  ignorant, 
brutal,  and  avaricious  old  villain  than 
Bqueers,  the  Yorkshire  schoolmaster  ? 
Who  can  read  the  chapter  on  Little 
Paul  Dombey's  education  without 
being  filled  with  righteous  indignation 
at  the  deceitful  pretensions  and  cruel 
tyrannies  of  the  whole  Blimber  family, 
both  ancient  and  modern?  Our  own 
Irving  is  equally  severe  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  teacher*8  character.  What 
a  burlesque  on  man  as  well  as  teacher 
is  Ichabod  Crane !  These  examples 
taken  from  noted  English  and  Amer- 
ican writers  might  be  followed  by 
many  others  of  a  similar  character, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  my 
first  statement,  and  show  conclusively 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  teacher  is  repre- 
sented as  a  person  who  possesses  all 
the  physical  defects  as  well  as  mental 
and  moral  deformities  to  which 
humanity  is  heir. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  on  this  occasion 

to  discuss  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these 

descriptions  ;  nor  to  complain  of  them 

in  jiny  particular,  but  rather  to  inquire 

into  the  condition  of  public  opinion 

regarding  the  teacher  of  to-day  ;  how 

he  is  considered   now   by   the   great 

masses  of  the  people ;  whether  he  is 

'*till  looked  upon  as  the  same  imprac- 

cal,  unjust  ignoramus  of  literature, 

ra  living,  moving,  educating   power 

>th  in  and  out  of  the  school-room  as 

3  should  be. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

iblic  sentiment  has  made  wonderful 

vances  in  its  true   estimate  of  the 

i^h  and  influence  of  the  teacher, 


,  President  Saperlntendents'  Section, 
yet  I  am  compelled,  by  what  I  see  and 
hear,  to  express  the  opinion  that,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  he  is  still  con- 
sidered as  being  so  impractical  in  all 
his  ideas,  that  he  is  fit  for  nothing 
except  to  teach,  and  is  not  expected  to 
be  of  any  force  or  influence  as  a  man 
and  citizen. 

Many  times  within  the  last  few 
years,  I  have  heard  intelligent  per- 
sons, in  speaking  of  a  certain  teacher 
or  superintendent,  make  remarks  like 
the  following  : 

I  presume  he  is  a  good  teacher,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  any  common 
sense  outside  of  the  school-room  ;  he 
may  be  able  to  teach  children  what  is 
in  the  book,  but  from  a  business  stand- 
point he  is  thoroughly  impractical  ; 
he  has  the  reputation  of  being  scholar- 
ly, but  then  he  is  nothing  but  a  book- 
worm. 

Not  only  are  these  criticisms  made, 
but  they  are  usually  proven  to  be  true 
by  illustration  after  illustration,  show- 
ing the  utter  inability  of  the  teacher  to 
deal  with  the  practical  affairs  of  every- 
day life,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  when  such  criticisms  are 
made,  the  teachers  themselves  are 
largely  to  blame. 

We  have  so  many  teachers  and  super- 
intendents—and since  the  college  men 
are  with  us  at  this  meeting,  and  we 
desire  to  extend  to  them  every  courtesy 
possible,  I  will  add  college  presidents  ^ 
and  professors— who  are  nothing  but 
book-worms;  who,  if  they  have  any 
common  sense,  never  make  any  com- 
mon use  of  it;  who  are  afraid  to  take  a 
stand  upon  any  public  question  for 
fear  of  displeasing  some  one;  who  are 
constantly  catering  to  the  whims  of 
some  self -constituted  aristocracy,  that 
it  is  really  not  surprising  that  we  are 
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still  considered,  by  some,  to  be  a  weak, 
narrow  and  impractical  profession. 

Our  remedy,  if  any  be  needed,  can 
be  found,  not  in  striking  back  at  our 
critics,  and  complaining  about  our  low 
salaries,  and  the  failure  of  the  people 
to  appreciate  our  efforts,  but  in  striving 
to  remove  some  of  our  own  defects. 

In  speaking  of  the  teacher  as  a  citizen f 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  un- 
dervaluing in  the  slightest  degree  the 
work  of  the  teacher  as  a  teacher.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  first 
duty  is  to  our  schools.  If  we  would 
have  the  confidence  of  our  patrons,  we 
must  build  up  for  ourselves  the  solid 
foundation  of  scholarship  and  true 
merit  upon  which  this  confidence  is  to 
rest.  If  we  desire  that  criticism  of  our 
work  be  liberal,  we,  too,  must  be  liberal 
in  our  ideas  and  methods  ot  school 
work.  There  is  but  one  way  to  secure 
this  necessary  foundation  and  this 
broad-minded  liberality  and  that  is  by 
hard  work  as  students  born  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  know  the  best  and  do  the 
best.  That  teacher  who  is  not  a  student; 
who  never  thinks  or  reads;  who  can 
never  see  any  good  in  the  methods  or 
plans  of  a  fellow  teacher;  who  has  no 
interest  in  the  educational  progress  of 
the  day;  who  has  only  words  of  harsh 
criticism  for  everything  which  is  said 
or  done  at  all  educational  meetings, 
county,  state  or  national,  can  not  be 
true  to  his  first  duty— that  of  the  wide- 
awake, even-tempered,  progressive 
teacher.  Neither  do  I  undervalue  an- 
other sacred  duty  of  the  teacher,  when 
I  speak  of  him  as  a  citizen.  I  refer  to 
his  duty  to  his  fellow  teachers.  We 
shouldall  have  such  a  profound  interest 
and  sympathy  for  one  another  in  our 
difficult  work  that  nothing  discourte- 
ous or  unprofessional  should  ever  be 
thought  of,  much  less  acted  upon.  I 
can  not  say  that  I  ever  taught  school 
from  a  pure  love  of  the  work,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  such  a  state- 


ment can  be  truthfully  made  by  any 
one,  yet  I  do  believe  that  the  teacher 
should  have  such  a  high  regard  for  his 
vocation  and  those  engaged  in  it,  that 
he  will  never, under  any  cu-cumstances, 
resort  to  the  contemptible  schemes  of 
political  demagogues  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion by  dishonorable  and  unprofess- 
ional methods. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  can  con- 
gratulate the  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents of  Ohio  upon  the  professional 
courtesy  which  they,  as  a  rule,  show  to 
one  another,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  failure  to  show  such 
courtesy  will  mean  professional  ostra- 
cism or  professional  death. 

But  while  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  our  pupils  and  fellow  teachers  are 
important,  there  is  another  of  equal, 
and  in  some  respects  still  greater  im- 
portance, and  that  is  the  duty  of  the 
citizen.  Teachers  should  not  shut* 
themselves  in  the  school-room  and 
mingle  in  no  way  at  all  with  the  world 
in  its  busy  life.  They  need  to  know 
something  of  its  enterprise,  general 
growth  and  development. 

A  noted  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  largest  city  schools  in  the  United 
States  at  one  time  said:  **We«  too,  as 
teachers,  need  to  keep  ourselves  in 
line  and  sympathy  with  the  world's 
advance,  and  not  like  Hamlet  with  the 
ghost  of  some  dead  past  forever  rising 
before  us,  permit  it  to  chill  our  warm 
impulses,  and  hold  us  back  from  all 
worldly  achievement.  We,  too,  need 
to  join  our  strength  and  share  our 
counsels  with  those  of  our  own  calling." 

We  all  come  in  contact  with  persons 
who,  so  far  as  mere  technical  knowl- 
edge is  concerned,  are  well  prepared 
to  teach ;  who  have  in  their  minda 
vast  stores  of  valuable  information  ; 
whose  power  to  grasp  a  subject 
in  all  its  details  is  remarkable,.  an< 
yet  who  are  entirely  unfitted  to  direc 
mental  and  moral  growth  and  develop 
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mention  aceoant  of  a  complete  lack  of 
insight  into  human  naturei  which  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  failure  to  mingle 
in  any  way  with  humanity »  to  care  for 
it  or  sympathize  with  it. 

Several  years  since  a  number  of 
friends  were  standing  on  a  street  corner 
in  one  of  the  towns  in  southern  Ohio 
talking  over  different  matters  of  in- 
terest, when  a  young  minister  of  the 
gospel  passed  by.  After  be  had  gone 
beyond  the  reach  of  hearing,  one  of 
the  party,  who  was  a  very  keen  judge 
of  human  nature,  and  who  was  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  all  the  work  of  the 
church,  made  the  following  remark: 
'<!  like  that  preacher.  He  is  a  man  as 
'well  as  a  preacher,'*^ 

I  believe  we  will  all  readily  admit 
that  the  minister's  reputation  for  being 
a  man—in  other  words  a  live^  wide-awake 
citizen— YfdiA  one  of  his  main  elements 
of  success  as  a  preacher,  and  from  the 
depths  of  our  inmost  souls  arises  the 
petition,  May  the  good  Lord  send  us 
more  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  teacher  should  not  also 
be  a  man  (or  woman)  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  performing  all  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  him  in  the  school-room, 
but  at  the  same  time  exercising 
his  higher  rights  as  a  citizen 
with  equal  diligence  and  earnestness. 

Holmes  tells  us  that  the  great  Emer- 
son,besides  being  a  poet  and  a  philoso- 
pher, was  also  a  plain  Concord  citizen; 
that  he  was  a  faithful  attendant  upon 
town  meetings,  and  then  adds  ''That 
respect  for  'mother  wit'  and  for  all 
the  wholesome  human  qualities  which 
eveals  itself  all  through  his  writings 
ras  bred  from  this  kind  of  intercourse 
rith  men  of  sense  who  had  no  preten- 
tions to  learning,  and  in  whom,  for 
that  very  reason,  the  native  qualities 
'«me  out  with  less  disguise  in  their  ex- 
■'i^ession.'* 

When  John  Quincy  Adams,  after 
dng  enjoyed  the  highest  offices  in 


the  gift  of  the  nation,  was  asked  in 
1830  to  be  a  candidate  for  Congress,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  ''No  person 
could  be  degraded  by  serving  the  peo- 
ple as  a  Representative  in  Congress. 
Nor  in  my  opinion  would  an  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  degraded 
by  serving  as  a  selectman  of  his  town 
if  elected  thereto  by  the  people." 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  talk  to-day 
about  the  degraded  condition  of  poli- 
tics, and  some  persons  would  have  us 
believe  that  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs  is  not  the  proper  thing 
for  the  innocent,  dignified  and  virtu- 
ous. Away  with  such  nonsense!  Such 
ideas  are  false  in  many  particulars, 
and  what  is  needed  to  correct  many  of 
the  evils  which  do  really  exist  is  that 
persons  who  do  think  and  read,  who 
have  honest  convictions,  who  believe 
in  honesty  and  purity  in  both  private 
and  public  affairs,  shall  come  to  the 
front  in  the  caucus  and  the  convention 
as  well  as  at  the  polls,  and  use  their 
influence  on  the  side  of  right,  instead 
of  remaining  at  home  wrapped  up  in 
their  own  self-conceit  and  perfection, 
washing  their  hands  of  all  blame,  and 
solemnly  predicting  the  downfall  of 
the  republic.  This  age  has  no  place 
for  any  person,  be  he  business  man, 
teacher,  or  preacher  who  is  either  too 
busy  or  too  holy  to  give  both  his  time 
and  effort  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  citizen. 

The  action  of  the  last  General  As- 
sembly of  Ohio  in  granting  to  woman 
the  right  to  vote  at  school  elections, 
and  serve  on  boards  of  education, 
makes  it  necessary  that  she,  too,  should 
prepare  for  a  broader  field  of  citizen- 
ship, and  aid  her  brothers  in  removing 
from  the  management  of  the  public 
schools  that  narrow  partisanship  which 
is,  in  some  of  our  towns  and  cities,  its 
greatest  curse. 

While  this  meeting  opens  with  so 
much  of  the   pleasure   which  comes 
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with  the  first  vacation  days  ;  the  ming- 
ling with  true  and  tried,  friends,  and 
the  forming  of  new  acquaintances,  a 
glance  at  the  closing  part  of  the  pro- 
gram reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  since 
we  last  met,  the  cruel  hand  of  death  has 
been  busy  in  our  ranks,  and  has  taken 
'  from  us  some  of  our  best  teachers  and 
noblest  citizens.  As  we  think  of  this 
we  can  not-^and  it  is  well  for  us  that 
this  is  true— drive  away  the  sad,  solemn 
thoughts  which  crowd  into  our  minds; 
and  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  sadness 
there  comes  the  inspiration  of  the 
grand  lives  and  noble  citizenship  of 
those  who  have  worked  with  us  in  the 
past  but  now  rest  from  all  their  labors. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  refer  in  any 
particular  manner  to  their  work  and 
influence,  which  outlive  them.  At  the 
proper  time  others  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  performance  of  this 
duty  will  review  these  lives  which  had 
in  them  so  much  of  good,  and  it  will 
be  but  a  proper  token  of  respect  to 
their  memory  that  we  ail  be  present  on 
that  occasion.  We  meet  here  to-day 
in  this  magnificent  building  dedicated 
to  the  training  of  young  men  and 
women  in  all  those  branches  of  study 
which  tend  to  develop  the  character- 
istics of  mind  and  heart  which  will 
make  them  intelligent,  safe  and  relia- 
ble citizens.  Not  only  is  the  public 
school,  that  greatest  of  all  educational 
forces,  represented,  but  the  college  with 
its  mental  power;  the  kindergarten 
with  its  warm  sympathy  for  young 
childhood ;  the  musical  department 
with  its  culture ;  all  these  divisions 
with  their  sub-divisions  of  the  mighty 
educational  army  in  Ohio  are  to  meet 
together  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  to  unite  in  one  grand 
effort  in  the  best  interests  of  the  best 
education  of  the  best  state,  of  the  best 
republic  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

And  now  I  desire  to  thank  you  for 
the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me 


in  making  me  the  presiding  officer  of 
this  section  of  the  Association.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy,  and  shall  carry 
out  your  wishes  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, 

DISCUSSION. 

SuPT.  J.  W.  Jones:— The  teacher 
is  necessarily  limited  in  his  association 
with  his  fellow-men,  on  account  of  the 
time  that  must  be  spent  in  severest 
study  in  preparation  for  his  work.  He 
is  not  permitted  to  enjoy  all  those 
frivolities  that  other  persons  enjoy  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty  years, 
because  his  whole  mind  and  soul  Sa 
bent  on  obtaining  an  education ;  and 
for  that  reason  the  world  has  looked 
upon  him  as  narrow  and  as  one  who 
cared  nothing  about  the  world.  For 
this  reason  we  have  always  been  sub- 
jected in  our  literature  to  more  or  less 
ridicule.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Ichabod  Cranes  of  yesterday  have 
developed  into  the  great  school  com- 
missioners, the  great  city  superintend* 
ents,and  doctors  and  lawyers  of  to-day. 
The  teacher  has  been  interested,  more 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world  in  his 
work. 

I  can  not  agree  with  our  State  School 
Commissioner  this  morning,  that  no 
person  ever  entered  upon  school  work 
for  the  love  of  it.  Of  course  there  are 
other  considerations  which  enter  into 
any  man's  choice  of  a  profession  ;  but 
I  believe  that  a  great  many  people 
have  entered  the  teacher's  life  because 
they  love  the  work. 

As  to  whether  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents should  be  anything  else  than 
teachers  and  superintendents,  we  a" 
agree;  but  just  how  should  we  ent 
upon  other  work.    The  usual  qnestio; 
put  to  the  teacher  when  he  mingle 
with  his  fellow  citizens  is,   ''How   u 
school?''    But  he  is  wise  who  makes  H 
a  point  to  forestall  this  question  wit 
"How's    business    on    this    comer? 
Teachers  should  drive  out  of  their  coi 
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yenation  petty  detailB  of  school  work. 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  enter  upon  any 
organization  that  makes  for  the  good  of 
my  country  and  my  immediate  neigh- 
borhood.  If  it  was  necessary  to  organ- 
ize a  joint  stock  company  for  some 
improvement  of  the  town,  I  should  be 
most  happy  to  help. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  great  subject 
for  all  of  us  to  consider  is,  what  may 
be  done  to  cultivate  the  love  of  coun- 
try, to  cultivate  the  disposition  to  be 
obedient  to  the  laws;  and  no  other  per- 
son can  bring  this  so  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  as  the  teacher.  The 
great  importance  of  being  good  citizens 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  should  lead  them  by  being 
himself  one  of  the  best  citizens  in  the 
community. 

It  was  the  greatest  ambition  of  the 
Roman  people  to  teach  their  boys  and 
girls  to  be  citizens.  And  when  our 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  people 
are  united  in  this  great  work,  nothing 
can  hinder  its  success. 

SuPT.  J.  W.  Moore:— True  indeed  is 
the   statement  that  the  schoolmaster 
has  been  and  still  is,  in  the  minds  of 
some  people,  fit  only  for  the  business 
of  teaching,  and  is  not  expected  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship.    Such  opinions  are  due  in 
a   measure  to  hereditary  beliefs  and 
precedents   that   have   been    handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  they  are  still  in  our  midst  working 
to  our  detriment  as  teachers  and  citi- 
zens.   But  can  they  not  be  overcome  ? 
No  precedent  should  appeal  with  much 
orce  to  our  minds  unless   it   brmgs 
itfa  it  some  higher   authority    than 
lat  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  mere 
ict   of    its   existence.      The  school- 
aster  often  exposes  himself  to  these 
marks,  by  too  readily  yielding  his 
^hts  as  a  citizen  in  order  that  peace 
d  harmony  and  personal  prosperity 
y    be  secured.      He   widens    the 


chasm  that  separates  him  from  the 
active  duties  of  a  citizen  and  places 
himself  before  the  community  as  a 
man  whose  convictions  can  be  easily 
harmonized  with  that  of  the  largest 
congregation  in  the  city  in  which  he  is 
located,  and  whose  political  views  may 
stand  out  as  bright  and  shining  lights 
in  the  firmament  of  the  party  in 
power.  If  we  would  advance  and  be 
men  in  this  profession  we  must  stand 
for  our  rights  as  citizens.  If  there  be 
any  whose  holiness  will  not  allow 
them  to  exercise  their  political  rights 
on*  account  of  the  corruption,  they 
might  profit  by  the  example  of  the 
teacher  of  teachers,  who  drove  the 
money  changers  from  the  temple. 

What  field  offers  more  chances  for 
good  work  than  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  political  parties  of  to-day? 
I  hope  we  will  all  profit  by  the  excel- 
lent thoughts  suggested  in  the  inaugu- 
ral address. 

Miss  Anna  Pearl  MoVay  : — It  is 
with  the  enthusiasm  born  of  personal 
interest  that  we  come  to  know  the 
whole  of  our  duty  in  this  matter ;  and 
knowing  it,  to  perform  it  aright.  The 
opinion  is  given  that  the  teacher  leads 
a  dual  existence  ;  that  his  professional 
and  his  private  lives  are  wholly  dis- 
tinct and  may  be  widely  separated. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  his  per- 
sonal duties  as  a  citizen  are  those  of 
every  man— while  the  role  of  teacher 
makes  additional  demands  upon  him 
in  this  regard.  But  I  have  never  been 
able  to  separate  the  man  from  the 
teacher.  We  are  men  while  we  teach, 
and  we  teach  all  the  time.  The  re- 
quisites of  a  good  teacher  are  three  : 
Intelligence,  patriotism  and  morality. 
Do  we  not  often  mistake  learning  for 
intelligence,  and  substitute  erudition 
for  good  sense?  We  must  not  only  be 
well  aware  of  all  public  and  national 
events,  but  we  must  know  their  causes. 

L^t  us  champion  the  right,  not  be 
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blindly  partuan  but  keep  in  touch  with 
the  best  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  teacher  should  be  prominent  in 
every  good  cause.  If  it  be  a  law  and 
order  meeting,  show  yourselves  and 
offer  support.  Whatever  tends  to  edu- 
cate, to  protect,  to  elevate,  be  ready  to 
assist. 

I  have  said  that  we  should  be  patri- 
otic. I  repeat  it.  The  complaint  is  too 
common  that  American  patriotism  is 
dying  out. 

Let  love  of  native  land  be  enkindled 
in  every  pupil's  breast  by  a  spark  from 
the  fire  in  your  own.  Teach  each  boy 
and  girl  to  prize  the  heritage  that  is  his 
by  birth  on  our  free  soil.  Do  not  cul- 
tivate mere  sentimentalism,  but  en- 
courage healthy  sentiment.  In  this 
connection  I  would  urge  upon  you  the 
teaching  of  lessons  of  peace  and  the 
advantages  of  arbitration.  Discourage 
the  military  spirit.  Teach  that  sweeter 
and  nobler  far  is  it  to  live  for  one's 
country.  Let  every  child,  whether  he 
reads  history  or  not,  learn  the  noble 
words  that  true  patriotism  is  the  record 
of  brave  deeds  in  behalf  of  one's  peo- 
ple, or  one's  country,  or  humanity. 

One  duty  which  we  owe  the  State  and 
which  we  must  gladly  perform,  is  to 
teach  her  citizens  respect  for  law. 
Help  a  boy  to  realize  that  law  insures 
liberty  and  that  license  breeds  anarchy, 
by  pointing  out  that  as  long  as  an  en- 
gine moves  along  a  prescribed  track  it 
has  power  and  safety  and  freedom  of 
motion;  but,  let  it  once  jump  the  rails, 
and  destruction  follows.  But  I  am 
talking  on  the  third  civil  virtue — 
^'Morality. "  This  is  the  great  work  of 
the  teacher;  by  precept  and  example 
to  inculcate  virtue.  Each  of  us  must 
be  a  Sir  Galahad,  whose  daily  life 
shall  say  **My  strength  is  the  strength 
of  ten  because  my  heart  is  pure.'' 
•*Teach  each  child,''  says  Miss  Willard, 
**to  enact  a  prohibitory  law  for  one  and 
that  one  himself,  declare  the  law  con- 


stitutional in  the  supreme  court  of  his 
own  judgment,  and  enforce  it  by  the 
execution  of  his  own  will."  Would 
that  every  boy  might  be  the  literal  ful- 
fillment of  the  poet's  aspiration: — 

**0h,  God !  for  a  man  with  head,  heart,  hand, 
Like  those  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 

Forever  and  eyer  by,' 
One  still  strong  man.  In  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  antocrat,— one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  He." 

Dr.  W.  H.  Vekablb  : — In  the  very 
forcible  and  pointed  address  of  the 
Commissioner,  he  spoke  prophetically 
of  what  I  beg  to  remind  you,  has  be- 
come history.  He  spoke  of  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  being  a  right  that  women 
were  soon  to  exercise.  I  know  that  in 
his  official  capacity  he  knows  that  the 
right  has  already  been  exercised  in 
Ohio. 

The  lady  who  spoke'  so  eloquently, 
said  that  she  had  never  been  able  to 
separate  the  man  from  the  teacher. 
I  wish  to  paraphrase  it  a  little,  follow- 
ing the  great  master  Tennyson,  when 
he  says:  '^The  woman's  cause  is 
man's  cause,"  and  I  agree  with  him. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  separate 
the  man  from  the  woman.  He  goes 
on  to  say,  in  that  most  magnificent 
woman's  rights  poem  that  has  ever 
been  written,  "The  Princess,"  the 
grandest  thing  that  has  ever  yet  been 
said  about  the  sexes.  He  speaks  of 
that  time  when  the  man  and  woman 
shall  be  related  to  each  other  as  music 
to  words,— as  perfect  music  unto  noble 
words. 

What  I  intended  to  say  is  that  we 
have  with  us  the  lady  who  had  th 
honor  first  to  vote  in  Ohio,  at  a  speda 
election  in  Clermont  county. 

Mrs.  Reeves  is  in  the  Convention  ant 
I  hope  the  Commisbioner  will  give  u 
the  privilege  of  hearing  a  word  from 
her. 

Mrs.  Reeves  :— I  8uppK)se  I  ought  t 
be  willing  to  serve  my  State  and  act  a 
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a  spectacle  as  the  first  lady  to  cast  the 
first  vote  in  our  county.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  bringing  our  little  district  into  no- 
tice. We  are  very  quiet  there.  Some- 
how fate  brought  the  matter  up.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  very  much  to  re- 
port save  that  everything  went  off  very 
quietly.  It  came  rather  unexpectedly 
and  I  was  only  an  accidency  in  the 
matter  of  voting.  But  I  think  that  I 
can  report  for  our  men  that  they  took 
it  very  good-naturedly  and  seemed  to 
be  very  glad  to  carry  out  the  work. 

It  happened  thai  we  appointed  a 
board  of  directcys^all  of  women,  and 
it  may  be  that,  like  Tom  Sawyer  who 
inspired  such  an  ambition  in  his  com- 
panion when  he  whitewashed  that 
fence,  that  they  thought  they  would 
have  to  take  hold  pretty  soon.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  when  my  husband  ac- 
cepted my  nomination  to  a  place  on 
the  board  before  I  had  time  to  decline. 
It  may  be  that  I  had  a  suspicion  that 
perhaps  thepe  men  were  a  little  tired  of 
being  directors  and  had  turned  the 
matter  over  to  the  women  who  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  But  if  we  white- 
wash that  fence  pretty  thoroughly, 
they  may  want  to  take  ]t  away  from 
U8.  We  hope  the  ladies  may  make  a 
record  for  themselves.  They  have  not 
had  any  chance  yet,  you  know.  I 
think  that  we  are  very  fortunate  to  be 
the  first  to  have  the  honor,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  be  loyal. 


SuPT.  J.  F.  LuKKNs;— It  would  be 
proper  here,  in  this  audience  of  teach- 
ers, to  repeat  and  re-echo  the  remark 
made  on  this  rostrum  last  week  by  a 
very  eminent  politician  of  Ohio,  that 
it  is  highly  important  that  the  teachers 
should  exercise  their  highest  political 
right  at  the  bottom  of  the  political 
formation  in  this  country.  We  may 
be  intelligent,  patriotic  and  moral,  and 
never  be  found  in  the  caucus  or  the 
convention, and  thus  leave  open  to  our- 
selves the  opportunity  of  complaining 
about  the  poor  quality  of  candidates 
for  whom  we  must  vote,  or  not  vote 
at  all.  I  very  highly  appreciate  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  all  teachers 
to  be  in  the  caucus,  to  be  in  the  con- 
vention, to  take  the  initial  steps  and 
see  that  the  small  community,  or  the 
larger  community,  or  the  state,  may 
be  well  governed,  by  putting  before  the 
people  candidates  themselves  intelli- 
gent, patriotic,  and  moral.  I  was  re- 
cently in  a  great  convention  in  Ohio^ 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  from  one  dis- 
trict, a  district  composing  one  2l8t  part 
of  the  convention  of  the  state,  as  dele- 
gates, three  Ohio  school  superintend- 
ents. The  high  school  teachers  and 
the  superintendents  ought  to  be  at 
home  in  the  caucus  and  in  the  con- 
vention, and  ought  not  to  shirk  the 
places  of  responsibility  among  citizens* 
They  should  not  only  talk  citizenship^ 
not  only  teach  citizenship,  but  act  citi- 
zenship. 


"THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO." 


Prist.  T.  P.  Mabsh,  D.  D.,  Monnt  Union  College. 


The  topic  announced  upon  your 
)rinted  programs  varies  somewhat 
rom  that  upon  which  I  consented  to 

'*Ue.  The  subject  now  before  us,  and 
which  I  have  prepared,  was  given 


me  in  this  language— "  The  System  of 
Education  in  Ohio  " 

The  first  thought  impressing  itself 
upon  my  mind  as  I  undertook  the 
task  was,— How  can  J,  coming   from 
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another  state,  write  anything  to  edifi- 
cation upon  this  subject.  I  never 
knew  what  that  system  is,  and  the 
importance  of  knowing  it  never  im- 
pressed me  much.  My  specific  work 
has  been  such  as  Mount  Union  College 
presents,  which  in  itself  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  system  of  education 
in  the  state.  With  all  this  ignorance 
of  the  topic,  think  of  my  writing  upon 
it  for  the  teachers  of  the  State,  many 
of  whom  have  been  familiar  with  it 
for  years,  and  have  given  to  it  their 
best  thought,  if  not  their  life  energy. 
What  a  shocking  ihstance  of  carrying 
coals  to  New  Castle  I 

In  the  beginning  I  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  criticise.  I  had  heard  much 
boasting  over  Ohio  education.  Having 
had  some  experience  in  other  states,  I 
thought  there  was  a  little  vain-glory- 
ing in  Ohio.  This  may  be  so.  If  it  is 
so,  it  would  be  pardonable  indeed. 
But  after  all,  a  fair  examination  will 
reveal  conditions  which  may  well 
quicken  pride  in  the  sons  of  Ohio. 
Since  studying  this  subiect  I  have  had 
even  Ohio  educators  say,  with  almost  a 
sneer,  the  topic  should  be,  ''The  Lack 
of  System  in  the  Education  of  Ohio." 
At  first  I  was  quite  impressed  that  way 
myself.  But  after  a  thorough  and 
careful  investigation,  I  find  more  to 
admire  than  to  condemn.  There  is  a 
System  of  Education  in  Ohio — ^a  system 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  long,  per- 
sistent, and  noble  effort.  Ohio  began 
as  a  state  with  marked  educational 
impetus  and  provision.  She  has  reso- 
lutely struggled  with  the  vital  problems 
of  education  and  has  evolved  a  system 
which,  although  not  perfect,  is  never- 
theless an  immense  movement,  already 
exhibiting  striking  excellencies  and 
giving  promise  of  the  most  gratifying 
results. 

It  has  been  said  that,  next  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  most 
statesmanlike   document   that  issued 


from  the  hands  of  the  founders  of  our 
Republic  was  th^  ordinance  of  1787, 
the  third  article  of  which  declares  that 
"  Keligion,  morality  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schooU 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged,*^  In  speaking  of  this  ordi- 
nance Daniel  Webster  said  :  ''I  doubt 
whether  one  single  law  of  any  law- 
giver, ancient  or  modern,  has  produced 
effects  of  more  distinct,  marked  and 
lasting  character." 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  this  ordi- 
nance and  the  X)hio  Purchase  were 
twin  measures. 

Thus  It  is  that  the  spirit  of  that  great 
ordinance  was  breathed  into  Ohio  and 
has  really  become  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  State. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  Ohio, 
legislation  was  enacted  concerning  both 
colleges  and  common  schools,  proving 
a  high  and  determined  purpose  to 
foster  education  in  the  largest  measure. 
The  efforts  which  have  been  made  from 
that  time  to  this,  feeling  after  the  best 
principles,  seeking  the  wisest  and  most 
effective  laws,  deserve  the  highest 
praise. 

The  eduoational  interests  of  Ohio 
to-day  are  simply  immense.  We  glance 
over  the  statistics  and  open  our  eyes 
with  some  surprise.  But  it  is  not  until 
we  consider  these  and  weigh  their 
meaning  that  their  tremendous  import 
becomes  apparent.  And  even  then  it 
is  doubtful  if  our  appreciation  is  at  all 
adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  cause. 
Think  of  it.    Take  it  in  if  you  can. 

Teachers— Public  25,512,  all  26,530. 

Buildings— Public  13,148,  all  13,253 

1893,  Buildings  erected,  323. 

Value— Public  136,359,351,  all    $5^ 
761,406. 

Pupils-  Public  806,496,  all  826,629. 

Expenditures  1893— Public   $13,115 
878. 

What  vastly  important  need  of  r 
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tern  for  the  proper  management   of 
these  immense  interests  I 

Ohio  undertakes  to  offer  free  educa- 
tion to  all  her  children.  The  law  re- 
quires that  buildings  shall  be  erected 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  in  convenient 
locations,  bo  as  to  accommodate  all  the 
youth. 

And  moreover  she  promises  that  all 
these  buildings  shall  be  comfortable, 
€lean  and  healthful,  and  that  they  shall 
be  provided  with  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  efficient  instruction.  What 
more  could  be  expected  or  demanded 
of  a  State  by  way  of  material  provision 
for  school  purposes  ?  Ohio  goes  even ' 
farther  than  this.  She  makes  the  par* 
tial  education  of  her  youth  compulsory. 
All  youth  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
must  attend  school.  And  in  case 
parents  are  really  too  poor  to  spare 
their  children  because  they  are  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  support,  the  law 
requires  such  public  relief  for  them  as 
may  be  necessary  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  school.  What  a  beneii- 
ceot  mother  is  Ohio  I  She  also  provides 
for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  where 
the  parents  can  not  do  so  because  of 
their  poverty.  And  when  parents  can 
not  govern  their  youth  as  to  proper 
schooling  because  these  are  incorrigible, 
she  comes  to  their  rescue  and  takes  full 
control  and  sees  to  it  that  such  children 
are  governed  and  measurably  educated. 
Could  there  be  a  more  humane,  gener- 
ous or  judicious  system.  Here  the 
utmost  is  done  for  the  elevation  of  the 
masses  through  the  youth.  And  also 
here  is  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards 
against  crime.  Ignorance  breeds  crime. 
Where  all  the  youth  are  being  educated, 
ignorance  and  also  crime  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Ohio   also    undertakes    to    provide 

eachers  for  all  of  her  schools,  who 

u'e   well   equipped   for    their   work, 

'laving  a  disposition  and  ambition  to 

produce  the  best  possible  results.    To 


this  end  county  and  city  examinations 
are  provided  so  as  to  prevent  incapable 
persons  from  becoming  teachers.  State 
examinations  are  also  held  by  a  select 
board  who  may  authorize  persons  to 
teach  in  any  part  of  the  State,  in  any 
sphere  of  the  work,  and  for  life. 
These  examinations  are  not  only  pro- 
tective to  these  great  interests  but  they 
tend  to  develop  a  professional  pride 
and  spirit.  The  field  calls  for  the  life 
work  of  many  teachers.  The  exami' 
nations  help  to  make  certain  prope 
preparation  and  qualification. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  system 
for  institutes  annually  in  every  county 
and  also  in  every  large  city.  These 
are  great  educational  factors.  Meth- 
ods of  instruction  are  given  and  com- 
pared. Leaders  in  the  field  are  seen 
and  heard.  Progressive  ideas  are  pro- 
pagated. A  truly  professional  spirit 
is  enkindled  and  intensified.  Infor- 
mation is  imparted.  Healthful  com- 
petition is  quickened.  Eyes  and  ears 
are  opened.  Minds  are  made  attent 
and  awake.    Effort  is  inspired. 

The  Ohio  system  also  contemplates 
supervision  of  all  the  schools.  The 
cities  have  their  superintendents  who 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  the  city 
schools.  In  the  country  there  may  be 
township  organization,  and  supervision 
by  a  superintendent.  So  provision  is 
made  for  actual  superintendency  in 
the  entire  state.  The  value  of  this 
supervision  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated. It  serves  to  correct  evils, 
remedy  defects,  inject  new  energies, 
impart  efficient  methods,  and  in  num- 
berless ways  to  quicken' and  uplift. 

Add  to  all  these  agencies  the  local 
boards  of  education.  These  are  the 
agents  of  the  state  for  carrying  out  her 
broad,  wise  and  generous  plans.  These 
boards  touch  the  parents  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  state  on  the  other ;  they 
touch  the  pupils  and  the  teachers. 
They  are  the  connecting  links  holding 
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together  these  wonderful  trains  of 
mighty  possibilities.  They  know  the 
pulse  of  the  people  locally,  they 
appreciate  the  best  thought  of  the 
people  collectively  as  crystalized  in 
legislation.  They  sense  the  needs  of 
the  pupils ;  they  are  able  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  teachers.  They 
have  great  responsibilities,  and  great 
opportunities.  Thus  provision  is  made 
for  the  wisest  management  of  the 
schools. 

Our  Ohio  system  provides  for  a 
measure  of  graduation  in  the  school 
work.  For  instance,  in  a  city  a  pupil 
may  begin  with  the  primary  and  go 
gradually  and  regularly  up  to  and 
through  the  high  school,  without  loss 
of  a  year  or  even  a  term.  In  the  coun- 
try there  is  an  effort  in  this  line.  Each 
district  school  has  various  grades  with- 
in itself.  Each  township  may  have 
its  high  school.  Pupils  may  be  gradu- 
ated from  the  common  schools  with  a 
diploma,  which  may  entitle  them  to 
enter  any  high  school  in  the  county. 
(Boxwell  Law.)  The  system  ostensibly 
provides  for  taking  a  child  in  country 
or  city  and  carrying  him  up  by  regular 
grades  through  the  high  school.  This 
is  a  most  excellent  attainment  to  make 
possible  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State. 
And  as  a  system  it  even  becomes  more 
pleasing  and  commendable  when  it  is 
considered  that  Ohio  has  the  avowed 
purpose  of  providing  free  instruction 
to  her  youth  through  college  and  even 
into  post  graduate  work  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

Here  then  I  have  given  you  the  Sys- 
tem of  Education  in  Ohio,  as  it  is, 
without  burdening  you  with  minor  and 
tedious  details.  Taken  as  a  whole  it 
is  comprehensive,  providing  substan- 
tially for  the  educational  wants  of  the 
people  from  childhood  to  manhood. 
Taken  in  many  particulars  it  is  most 
admirable.  In  its  presence  there  is  so 
much  to  commend  that  I   feel  more 


like  surrendering  myself  to  a  spirit  of 
praise  than  anything  else.  I  fear  I  am 
liable  to  fall  into  that  boastful  spirit 
which  I  so  deprecated  at  the  outset.  I 
begin  to  feel  the  thrill  of  Ohio  state 
patriotism ;  and  like  the  rest  of  you 
natives  I  may  after  all  talk  about  our 
state  as  the  United  States  of  Ohio. 

However,  excellent  as  our  system  of 
education  here  may  be,  no  one  will 
regard  it^ts  perfect.  I  am  not  assigned 
to  this  topic  merely  for  the  sake  of 
blowing  our  own  horn  and  soliciting 
the  admiration  of  the  world .  Neither 
am  I  here  for  the  mere  sake  of  criti- 
cism or  iconoclasm.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  tear  down  and 
destroy.  To  kick  is  the  highest  virtue 
of  a  very  ordinary  animal.  I  am  not 
put  up  to  blow  for  Ohio,  neither  to 
bray  against  her. 

No  doubt  it  is  thought  the  discussion 
I  am  appointed  to  open  may  result  in 
some  new  views,  or  some  suggestions 
which  may  have  their  measure  of  in- 
fluence in  helping  to  overcome  defects 
or  to  add  improvements.  Surely  both 
are  needed.  Both  can  come  only  by 
such  discussions.  The  suggestions 
which  I  may  make  personally  are 
more  tentative  than  they  will  appear 
to  be.  My  experience  and  observation 
as  to  the  common  schools  are  so  lim- 
ited, I  can  scarcely  say  my  opinions 
are  convictions.  They  had  better  be 
termed  observations. 

"System  in  Ohio  Education."  Sys- 
tem! What  is  System  f  The  different 
parts  systemized  ;  that  is.  Uniformity, 
— rational  uniformity  among  all  the 
parts,  branches,  spheres,  departments- 

Uniformity  comes  to  me  as  the  first 
voice  of  need  calling  for  attention  oi 
correction. 

We  have  some  uniformity,  and 
where  we  have  it  we  have  highest  good. 
But  there  is  demand  for  more  uni- 
formity.  The  demand  is  all  along  the 
line  from  the  common  school  to  th< 
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college.  Very  likely  there  are  locali- 
tiea  where  the  grades  are  all  intelli- 
gently organized  and  systematized ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  localities 
where  these  are  not. 

First,  why  should  there   be  sueh  a 
disparity  between  our  country  and  city 
schools,  disparity  as  to  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  studies?    Is  it  to  accommodate 
the  farms  and  farmers,  to  adjust  the 
schools  on  the  basis  of  the  seasons  and 
the  crops?    [n  the  cities  the  one  educa- 
tional question  is  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion.   Questions  of  seasons,  and  taxes, 
and    the   like   are    secondary.    Why 
should  not  such  be   the  case   in  the 
country  as  well?    But  no— crops  and 
taxes  must   take   precedence.    When 
the  country  comes  to  take  as  anxious 
care  of  its  children  as  it  does  of  its 
harvests    and    stock,    then    country 
schools  will  mean  as  much   as   city 
schools.    Why  should  not  primary  B, 
and  A,  mean  the  same  in  all  localities? 
Why  should  not  grammar  D,  C,  B,  A, 
mean  the  same  in  rural  and  city  dis- 
tricts?    Why     should    not    township 
high  schools  and  all  city  high  schools 
stand  for  substantially  the  same  edu- 
cation?   I  have  heard  excuses  made 
for  these  disparities,  but  I  have  never 
heard  them  justified.  Why  not  sy^em- 
atically   graduate    from     primary   to 
grammar?    This   might  need  a  little 
more  teaching  force,  and  perhaps  an 
extra  school  room.    There  would  be  a 
little  more  expense,  and  a  little  more 
taxes.    But  why  should  education  be 
80  seriously  impaired  when  it  could  be 
remedied  at  so  little  comparative  out- 
'-y?    The  Boxwell  Law  now  provides 
•r   graduation     from    the    common 
hools  with  diploma  which  may  sc- 
ire admission  into  any  high  school 
the  county.    A  very  excellent  law. 
hat  does  it  mean  ?    It  must  mean,  if 
means  anything  of  value  or  advant- 
1,  that  the  full    courses,  in   those 
nmon  schools  are  to  be  substantially 


equivalent,  and  it  implies  the  same  as 
to  ail  high  schools  in  the  county,  that 
their  doors  of  admission  are  co-incident 
with  the  doors  of  dismission  from  the 
common  schools. 

These  are  vestibuled  palace  cars  of 
the  most  priceless  kind.  Walk  from 
one  into  the  other  without  stopping  to 
buy  a  ticket  to  the  next  station,  with- 
out getting  thrown  from  the  train,  or 
being  dangerously  jostled,  or  even  los- 
ing your  hat  by  an  unfriendly  gust. 
Look  at  our  schools— grammar  and 
high,  even  in  our  cities  at  times.  There 
sometin^es  appears  to  be  a  strife  be- 
tween them  as  to  which  shall  require 
the  hardest  course  of  studies.  Is  that 
correct,  in  state  schools,  schools  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  ?  Is  not  there  a  cry,  nay  almost 
a  scream  for  uniformity  here? 

Let  me  illustrate  :  I  was  for  about 
*20  years  in  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  When  we 
were  in  Chicago  our  children  were  in 
public  tschools.  When  we  were  moved 
to  Rockford  they  were  put  back,  "  be- 
cause the  Rockford  schools  were  better 
than  the  Chicago  schools."  When  we 
were  moved  back  to  Chicago,  again 
were  the  children  put  back,  "because 
the  Chicago  schools  were  better  than 
the  Rockford  schools."  When  we 
were  moved  to  Evanston,  again  were 
the  children  put  back,  '*  because  the 
suburban  schools  were  better  than  the 
city  schools  where  they  had  so  many 
pupils  they  could  not  look  after  them 
carefully."  And  when  we  came  to 
Ohio  I  presume  the  Ohio  teachers 
would  have  wisely  rolled  that  sweet 
morsel  under  their  tongues  and  again 
put  our  children  back,  had  we  not  pu  t 
them  mto  the  preparatory  department 
of  Mount  Union  College.  These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.  People  are  con- 
stanily  moving  in  this  State.  Justice 
and  good  sense  demand  uniformity, 
uniform  courses  of  study  in  all  our 
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public  schools  from  primary  to  high 
school  inclaaive.  Not  neceaaarily  the 
same  courses,  but  equiralent  courses. 
Education  of  a  given  grade  ahould 
mean  the  same  aabstantially  every- 
where ID  the  State. 

The  courses  could  be  prepared  readily 
bysome  authorized  body  of  experienced 
men,  such  as  the  board  of  state  exam- 
iners, or  B  special  commission  for  that 
purpose.  liy  regular  stated  sessions 
they  could  give  due  investigatiOD  and 
keep  up  with  progressive  ideas.  By 
selecting  studies,  and  couTsea,  and  not 
teict-books,  the  goal  of  uniformity — 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  times — 
could  be  reached.  And  in  case  of  text 
books, even,  of  special  excellence,  let 
them  be  adopted !  Under  such  a 
regime  as  this,  what  would  become  of 
the  country  school,— so  situated  from 
poverty  and  sparse  population,  as  to 
require  the  one  l«acher  to  teach  at  all 
grades  of  instruction?  I  would  have 
the  requirement,— let  such  teaching  as 
is  given  be  graded  after  the  slate  plan. 
Let  the  adjustment  be  such  that  so  far 
as  the  instruction  goes  it  conforms  to 
the  ofBcial  courses.  Some  pupils  might 
be  hampered  and  hindered  whatever 
method  ia  pursued.  Why  not  adopt 
the  way  which  will  be  the  most  apt  to 
avoid  evila,  conserve  advantages,  and 
secure  the  great  boon  of  uniformity  for 
the  entire  State,  Let  what  is  done  be 
of  standard  grade. 

But,  nevertheless,  if  there  are  circum- 
stances of  such  nature  as  to  actually 
necessitate  different  procedure,  then 
let  such  unfortunate  schools  be  classi- 
tied  as  fpeciai,  and  be  so  conducted  as 
to  approach  the  regular  i^chool  a.*  nearly 
as  possible  and  be  merged  into  the  same 
at  the  lirst  opportunity. 

And  if  it  transpires  that  the  work  in 
some  regular  schools  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  corresponding  grades  in 
the  other  regular  schools,  efBcient 
Btipervijion  could  reasonably   correct 


the  evil,  and  bring  up  the  poor  school 
to  the  proper  standard. 

Even  then  it  must  be  recognized  that 
there  will  be  more  or  less  difference 
between  schools  having  the  same 
courses,  owing  to  difference  in  teachers 
and  conditions.  The  pupils,  hoi^uver, 
of  the  comparatively  poor  school 
should  not  be  practically  punished  for 
their  misfortune,  by  bemg  arbitrarily 
thrown  back  in  their  classification 
when  transferring  to  a  better  school. 
Neither  the  conceit  nor  the  pride  of 
teachers  should  be  permitted  to  afBiot 
unjustly  any  pupils  of  the  state  schools. 

In  this  connection  there  comes  to 
notice  unbidden  an  evil  quite  preval- 
ent among  hi^h  schools.  Sometimes 
there  is  apparent  an  unseemly  rivalry 
or  ambition  to  see  which  may  have  the 
most  extended  course  of  study.  Some- 
times branchea  aie  adopted  which 
properly  and  wisely  belong  to  tho 
college.  This  strife  seems  unbecoming 
and  undemocraUc.  A  high  school  in 
the  estate  ought  to  mean  substantially 
the  same  thing  in  all  localities.  I 
know  this  statement  may  be  unpala- 
table to  some  of  the  strongest  high 
schools,  but  my  conviction  is  strong. 
[Tniformity  does  not  mean  indifferent 
mediocrity.  It  means  good  common 
sense,  sufficiency  and  efficiency.  If 
for  any  reason,  it  is  found  desirable  to 
have  any  course  extended  beyond  the 
uniform  high  school  courses,  let  the 
additional  studies  be  nf  the  nature  of 
special  courses  (or  collegiate  prepara- 
tory,  or  poat-graduate  high  school 
work.)  Suitable  recognition  in  some 
form  would  add  to  the  honor  thereof 
and  quicken  inlereat  therein. 

These  remarks  neceaaarily  bring 
that  good  old  question  :  "  The  Be 
tions  of  the  high  schools  to  the  c 
leges.''  Can  these  be  so  adjusted  i 
that  pupils  can  pads  directly  from  t 
one  into  the  other?  ThatappearsTt 
desirable.    It   seems   as   though    * 
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BCtaoolB,  second  grade,  to 
first  grade,  or  lo  the  eolli_„  .  ._  ^-^ 
atory  school;  and  pupils  could  go 
from  high  ichoole,  Hret  grade,  directly 
into  college  without  exaniiDatioa. 
Could  an  adjuHtment  of  thie  kind  be 
made,  very  many  more  pupils  than 
now  would  tnke  college  couraes.  The 
difficulties  and  diecouragemente  would 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The 
iSUte  would  thus  afford  the  strongeet 
inducements  to  all  her  youth  to  §ecure 
a  cullegiate  educatiun. 

It  is  understood  that  Ohio  has  two  or 
three  state  universities.  I  know  of  no 
other  state  so  unwise.  The  State  needs 
only  one  university.  One  capitol  is 
enough ;  one  university  is  enough. 
Here  she  should  concentrate  her  gifts 
and  favora.  And  if  alie  would  unite, 
and  not  divide  her  energies  and  forces, 
Ohio  could  readily  have  as  great  an 
inetitution  as  there  is  in  any  state. 
Then  her  syslem  as  a  aystem  would  be 
complete  so  far  ae  courses  of  instruc 
tion  are  concerned,  perfectly  adapted 
to  each  other  from  primary  U  lo  high- 
est poBt-graduate  university  work. 

There  is  also  a.  demand  for  uniform- 
ity in  examinationa.  When  county 
examinations,  or  others,  are  being 
steadily  increased  in  rigidnesa  the 
question  naturally  arises, —where  will 
be  the  end?  When  counties  vie  with 
each  other  in  rigid  requirements,  it 
eeema  vainglory  and  not  eense.  When 
one  county  has  severe  eKaminations 
and  another  weak,  the  contrast  ia  a 
reflection  upon  the  State.  Teachers 
frequently  move  from  county  to  county 
—they  should  not  be  specially  reward- 
ed for  it,  nor  specially  punished. 
They  have  their  obligations  and  rights 
which  should  be  equal.  All  exami- 
nationa should  be  sensible,  not  cap- 
tioua  nor  tricky.  All  examinations 
should  be  rigid  enough  to  make  sure 
that  the  teacher  ia  abundantly  equip- 
ped for  the  work  ;  they  should  not  he 


uniform  throughout  the  Bute ;  kt 
least  the  subjecte  should  be  speciHed. 
These  could  be  easily  prepared  by  a 
central  county  boqrd  or  by  the  State 
Board.  They  could  be  varied  from 
lime  to  time,  to  keep  them  fresh  and 
new,  ae  ia  the  case  with  the  exami- 
nations of  the  State  Board.  The 
schools  ahould  be  schools  of  the  State 
and  not  of  the  counties.  The  teachers 
should  be.  fit  for  their  respective 
grades  in  all  counties,  and  that  fitneas 
should  be  firstclass.  All  examinations 
should  be  universal,  not  provincial, 
tests  by  which  to  determine  such  fit- 

ScPERviaioN  is  another  call    whicb 
iocreasea  in  my  ears,  the  more  I  use 
my  eyea  in  studying  our  system.      We 
now  have  quite  satisfactory  supervision 
of  our  city  schools.     The  Workman 
Law  ia  a  great  step  iu  advance  for  the 
country  achools.    Ii  providea  that  these 
may  be  organized  by  townships.     The 
township  may    thus   have  its  district 
schools,  and,  if  it  has  a  high  school,  it 
may  have  a  superintendent  to  supervise 
all  the  schools  in  the  township.     This 
is  a  good  and  practical  method  of  super- 
vision,   and,  no    doubt,  will    greatly 
improve  the  schools.     But  I  regard  it 
asinadequate.  Itisinadequate  because 
the  supenntendent  is  required  to  teach 
nearly  as  much  aa  any  of  the  teachers 
in  the  district  schools.     For  instance, 
the  only  township  high  school  I  have 
visited  haa  a  superintendent  who  is  the 
only  teacher  in  the  high  school,  and  he 
undertakes  to  aupervise  the  nine  d" 
trictachoola  under  him.     Again  it 
inadequate  because  the  high  school  ai 
itsauperintendent  are  not  supervised 
all,  eicept  by  t^ie  board  of   educatii 
Township   superviaion   may    be  wiSt. 
retained,  but  county  supervision  shoui 
be  added  to  it.     The  county  super 
tendent  could  impress  himself  cea 
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their  founders  and  managers.  The 
people  sustaining  them  are  gulled  by 
the  flattery  of  having  a  college  (f)  in 
their  community.  Students  are  se- 
cured by  the  promise  of  a  degree  at  a 
vast  saving  of  time,  study  and  money. 
**  What's  in  a  name?"  There  is  every- 
thing in  a  name — call  any  school  a  col- 
lege and  see !  What  an  incalculable 
injury  to  such  students!  What  a  curse 
to  the  cause  of  education  I  What  an 
injury  to  colleges  that  would  do  faith- 
ful collegiate  work!  What  an  infamy 
to  a  state  that  will  perpetuate  such 
possibilities! 

Another  great  need  in  our  system  is 
some  practical  and  vigorous  method 
of  imparting  moral  instruction.  Is  it 
not  substantially  true  that  no  instruc- 
tion of  that  kind  worthy  of  note  is 
given  until  moral  philosophy  is  taken 
up  in  advanced  high  school,  or  col- 
lege work?  And  when  it  is  reached,  is 
not  the  study  taught  from  its  intellec- 
tual bearing  rather  than  from  its  living 
power  to  build  up  character?  And 
when  such  is  the  case,  is  there  not 
danger  of  doing  positive  harm?  Fa- 
miliarizing students  with  the  formal 
mental  side  of  the  study  without  its 
power,  may  make  its  great  truths  too 
common  in  a  sense,  depreciate  their 
living  worth,  and  so  lead  to  mcXral 
flippancy  and  hypocrisy.  Is  there  not 
an  alarming  prevalence  of  irreverence 
toward  truth  and  right?  Is  there  not 
prevalent  an  appalling  fellowship  with 
insincerity  and  frivolous  conceptions 
of  moral  obligations  ?  W^hence  does  it 
come?  I  can  not  believe  it  to  be 
owing  chiefly  to  the  inherent  defect  of 
human  nature.  There  is  some  fault 
with  our  school  system, 

I  attach  unbounded  importance  to 
the  moral  excellence  of  the  teacher. 
I  mean  not  merely  that  the  teacher 
must  be  absolutely  free  from  immor- 
alities, but  there  must  be  a  positive 
possession  of  high  character,  a  moral 


genuineness  and  a  moral  disingenuous- 
ness,  apparent  in  all  things  small  and 
great.  The  teacher *&  purity  and  recti- 
tude of  purpose  should  be  transparent 
to  all  eyes.  In  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers this  ought  to  be  the  prime  requisite. 
The  living  object  lessons  are  most 
potent  for  good  or  ill.  But  beyond  the 
teacher,  morals  should  be  taught  in 
suitable  lessons  and  in  effective  meth- 
ods. Character  building  begins  in 
childhood  and  never  ends.  Teachers 
should  be  character  builders,  not  only 
unconsciously  by  force  of  life,  but 
intelligently  through  lessons  adapted 
to  age  and  adequate  to  the  opportunity. 

Why  should  the  state  assume  to  edu- 
cate at  all?  Because,  she  needs  intel- 
ligent citizens.  Her  value,  yea  her 
very  existence  is  dependent  thereon. 
The  only  education  that  she  can  safely 
promote  must  include  development  of 
moral  culture  coincident  with  mental 
development.  Any  other  education  is 
suicidal,  educating  some  who  would 
turn  their  powers  to  the  injury  of  the 
state,  the  corruption  and  destruction 
of  society,  monsters  like  the  wretch 
who  has  just  assassinated  the  Presi- 
dent of  France.  Herbart,  the  noted 
German  thinker  and  educational 
writer  says :  ' 'Education  must  mean 
moral  training ;  its  chief  aim  must  be 
the  development  of  moral  character. 
To  so  train  the  mind  as  that  it  will  be 
free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason 
anid  conscience  without  interference 
from  the  seduction  of  temptations  or 
the  delusions  of  the  flesh.' ' 

The  self-preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  state  make  imperative 
system  of  education   which  include 
efficient  means  for  moral  instructioi. 
from  primary  D  to  university  post-grad- 
uation. 

Up  to  this  point  I  think  I  must  hav* 
universal  endorsement.     But   now    I 
must   make   a  broad   assertion  fror 
which    some   will   dissent.    The  tri 
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standards  of  moral  instraction  are 
found  in  the  word  of  God,  and  thie 
should  be  the  great,  perpetual  text 
book  of  all  moral  education.  Legisla- 
tion has  ever  drawn  its  fundamentals 
from  this  source.  So  should  it  be  with 
education. 

In  these  days  when  the  state  is  men- 
aced from  BO  many  sides  by  relentless 
evils,  it  behooves  her  to  train  nip  her 
youth  not  only  with  a  love  for  knowl- 
edge, but  a  love  for  truth  and  right,  a 
loyal  patriotism,  genuine  fraternity 
toward  all  men,  and  devotion  unto 
God. 

The  church  and  the  state  may  thus 
be  divine  agencies  to  lift  the  children 
of  men  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  earthly 
attainment  and  to  clothe  with  un- 
earthly radiance  their  entrance  into 
the  great  Post-Graduate  University  of 
£ternity.  The  present  great  educa- 
tional revival  is  the  promise  of  a  great 
educational  millenium. 

DISCUSSION. 

£.  L.  Harris  :— The  man  who  is  in- 
terested in  city  school  work  is  hardly 
an  authority  upon  rural  schools  and 
rural  systems.  He  may  present  a 
scheme  beautiful  in  theory  and  com- 
plete, but  if  not  called  upon  to  put  it 
into  practical  operation  where  there  is 
not  more  than  an  average  attendance 
of  fisey  he  would  never  know  the 
blander  he  had  made.  Those  whose 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  too  many  pupils 
and  too  little  room,  will  fail  as  com- 
pletely in  grasping  the  situation  as  the 
one  whose  difficulty  lies  in  too  much 
room  and  too  few  pupils. 

The  first  essential  element  of  success, 
whether  in  Ohio  or  New  York,  is  in  the 
enaployment  of  trained  teachers. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  professional 
spirit,  and  much  of  that  is  based  upon 
lere  sentiment. 

With  the  real  practical  phase  of  the 
estion  we  are  in  hearty  accord.  I 
lieve  the  time  has  come  when  only 


college  trained  and  professionally 
trained  men  and  women  should  oc- 
cupy the  leading  f^sitions  as  superin- 
tendents. No  position  should  be  of- 
fered to  any  one  who  has  not  been 
trained  for  teaching,  thus  saving 
experimental  work  on  other  people's 
children.  The  patron  has  a  right  to 
good  talent  and  the  child  has  the  right 
to  the  very  best  teaching  possible.  If 
the  state  has  the  right  to  compel  a 
child  to  attend  school,  that  state  must 
furnish  the  means.  It  must  furnish 
the  school,  and  it  must  furnish  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  what  is  intended 
may  be  reached.  If  our  supply  in 
this  State  is  not  equal  to  the  demand, 
the  state  should  furnish  more  normal 
schools.  We  have  here  no  normal 
schools  that  are  supported  by  the 
state.  Ohio  does  not  receive  students 
from  other  states  on  the  normal  di- 
ploma. Pass  a  law  that  the  certificates 
from  other  states'  good  normal  schools 
shall  be  accepted.  The  city  schools  are 
taking  this  up.  The  city  normal  schools 
are  for  one  class  only— the  ladies.  The 
state  normal  schools  should  be  co-edu- 
cational, broad  and  of  such  a  high 
character  that  college  men  and  women 
may  seek  them  for  their  professional 
training.  I  know  that  .in  our  city 
schools  that  very  question  has  beet^ 
brought  up.  Our  students  should 
come  from  the  high  school  and  from 
the  college.  That  is  all  right  provid- 
ing the  normal  schools  are  of  the  high 
character  that  will  give  professional 
training  only.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  ail  of  our  trained  teachers  are  to 
be  successful.  Merit  must  be  recog- 
nized in  a  system  and  promotion  fol- 
low. 

The  Boxwell  Law  has  opened  the 
high  school  to  every  pupil  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  and  the  high  school 
should  lead  to  the  university.  I 
should  not  say  that  I  believe  the  high 
schools  should  be  preparatory  schools, 
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me  town  to  another  in  Ohio 
not  lose  time.  Generally,  I 
hildren  are  not  put  back.  My 
;e  has  been,  with  persona 
I  from  other  plac«B,  that  they 
A  us  and  get  their  children 
n  than  they  were  before, 
r  point  in  regard  to  "system." 
imed  that  the  high  schools 
repare  the  children  for  the 

There  are  two  sides  to  this 
In  the  first  place,  90  per- 

the  children  in  our  high 
lever  see  the  college.  The 
lio  support  these  schools  are 
ise  to  them.  They  are  not 
the  universities  and  colleges. 
>w  what  they  want  for  their 
Kemember  that  every  board 
tion  in  Ohio  is  a  legislative 
hey  try  to  arrange  courses  of 
meet  the  wants  of  their  own 

}  are  told  that  reforms  come 
ve,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
if  study  in.  the  colleges  and 
es  accepted  by  boardsof  edu- 
Here  is  the  point.  Why  do 
}|l^ea  accept  the  work  of  the 
M)t  when  it  is  well  done  7  I 
at  boys  in  the  high  schools 
re  fitted  todo  work  in  the  best 
>f  the  country:  and  yet  they 
ely  getinto  the  colleges  of  the 
id  third  grade.     I  know  that 

changes  coming  rapidly  in 
few  years.  I  believe  there 
es  that  should  admit  the  boys 
Qreek,  at  least,  or  very  much 

can  hardly  give  up  the  L4itin ; 

believe  that  boys  should  be 
.lo  the  regular  course. 
Gbovk  1 — As  far  as  the   Ohio 
1  University  is  concerned,  we 
nved  more  high  school  gradu- 
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ates  on  certificates  than  in  any  other 
way,  as  far  as  they  cover  the  work  that 
we  require  of  our  own  students.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  superintendent 
here  would  be  so  unfair  as  to  ask  the 
college  to  take  your  men  and  put  them 
above  our  own  students.  I  wish  to  say 
that  if  Brother  Mertz  will  send  his 
students  here  we  will  accept  the  work 
that  he  has  done  there,  in  so  far  as  it 
covers  our  course,  without  an  examin- 
ation. I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in 
some  things  you  can  do  better  work  in 
the  public  schools  than  you  can  do  in 
some  preparatory  schools.  But  I  have 
had  some  superintendents,  in  my  cor- 
respondence, ask  us  to  accept  time  for 
time.  Now  do  you  think  that  is  fair? 
Do  you  do  that  in  your  own  work?  We 
are  willing  to  receive  students  just  so 
far  as  their  coCirse  covers  our  course, 
and  no  further.  We  have  a  certain 
amount  of  Latin,  for  instance,  that  we 
read  in  a  specified  time.  We  publish 
that  in  our  catalogue.  We  are  very 
glad  to  send  that  anywhere. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  have  never 
denied  a  man  admission  who  did  not 
have  Latin  or  Greek.  You  do  not  do 
much  of  the  Latin  in  some  schools. 
You  have  not  the  time  to  give  to  it. 

You  can  not  expect  to  fit  every  one 
who  takes  the  high  school  course  to 
enter  college.  You  are  compelled  to 
make  your  course  to  fit  the  greatest 
number.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions 
which  you  have  to  meet.  You  are 
confronted  by  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory.  You  have  so  many  different 
people  to  educate.  I  want  to  say  that 
it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  colleges 
when  any  man  says  that  your  high 
school  man  can  not  get  into  college  or 

the   preparatory  department  without 
examination. 

E.  W.  Coy  : — T  do  not  know  of  a  col- 
lege in  Ohio  which  would  not  gladlv 
receive  any  pupil  fitted  for  the  work 
without  examination.  There  are  only 
three  or  four  institutions  in  the  country 


who  will  not  receive  pupils  properly 
fitted  for  the  college  without  exami> 
nation.  I  would  like  to  see  the  coursea 
so  arranged  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  with  any  pupil  in  going  from 
high  school  to  college. 

E.  B.  Cox  :— We  have  constantly  held 
before  us  the  fact  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing  to  develop  the  whole  man — hia 
morals,  his  body,  his  mind.  And  if  we 
take  one  of  these  boys  or  girls  and  give 
him  the  very  best  training  that  we  can, 
and  we  say  to  you  over  our  signature 
that  we  believe  that  young  man  or 
young  woman  is  capable  and  compe- 
tent to  do  the  work  of  the  college,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  believe  us. 
And  it  is  as  to  the  quality  of  the  at- 
tainment that  we  would  like  to  certify. 

W.  lyicK.  Vance: -The  point  I  want 
to  make  is  this.  Brother  Cox  will  not 
take  wholly,  it  may  be,  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  teachers  of  pupils 
for  promotions  unless  he  knows  hia 
teachers  well.  The  colleges  can  not  be 
blamed  because  they  do  not  know  the 
men  who  man  the  schools.  If  we  had 
every  high  school  principalship  and 
every  superin tendency  filled  by  a 
broad  minded  man,  we  could  then 
accept  more  readily  their  recommend- 
ations. I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  it 
is  not  best  for  colleges  to  maintain 
rigid  examinations  in  order  to  help 
those  schools  on.  It  is  because  of 
faulty  judgment  and  faulty  education 
on  the  part  of  many  men  who  are  in 
the  high  schools  and  in  the  superin- 
tend encies  that  the  colleges  must  keep 
the  bars  up.  I  say  let  them  keep  thenx 
up. 

M.  F.  Akdrew  :— No  fault  should  \a 
found  with  the  colleges  for  maintain 
ing  a  good  standard  of  scholarship.  I' 
that  can  be  done  best  by  examinatioi 
of  candidates  for  admission,  let  them 
be  examined.  [Mr.  Andrew's  remarki 
were  not  well  heard  because  of  somi 
confusion  at  the  time,  hence  th< 
meager  report.] 
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HIS  RELATION  TO  HIS  PB 

Sdpt.  W.  I.  Cbahb,  ForgT,  ( 
Within  th«  past  two  yean 
frequently  been  asked  by  my 
city  brethren  the  followiag 
"Mr.  Crane,  where  are  you 
(Teachers,  except  in  tiie  rhet< 
always  put  the  preposition 
have  always  answered,  "Ian 
ship,  superintendent  down 
county;"  and  each  one  has  i 
"Oh!"  The  pity  in  each  on 
was,  of  course,  very  sootbini 
but  I  wish  to  say  that,  no  nil 
much  looked  down  upon,  a 
superintendent's  position  is  i 
an  unimportant  one.  1  do  ni 
that  there  is,  on  the  wide  earth 
field  of  like  extent  where  ai 
devoted,  well-prepared  man 
more  good;  for  I  believe 
thorough  and  systematic  org 
of  our  country  schools  is,  just 
chief  educational  problem;  i 
is  a  problem  which  ought  b 
more  city  teachers  than  it  bi 
past. 

The  words,  BChool  superii 
are  words  very  frequently  r 
etood  and  misapplied.  They 
monly  supposed  to  designal 
who  is  at  the  headola,  corpiot 
I  know  of  a  teacher  who,  in 
meeting,  pronounced  the  wi 
corpu.  Another,  in  criticising 
of  the  schools,  said  that  the  e;i 
ecrrpte  of  teachers,  applied  bt 
corps  of  teachers.  However 
called  corpse  is  often  so  from 
up  only;  and  in  my  visits  to 
town  andcity  schools,  I  frequi 
a  man  who  bears  the  title  of 
teodent  without  the  least  idt 
fearful  responsibility  in  the  rt 
ing  of  that  word.  Indeed, 
believe  there  is,  in  life,  s 
requiring  in  a  man  a  greater  n 
qualities  of  a  high  order  than 
real  achool  superintendent. 


tbuB  hae  a  definite  plan  of  work— a 
plan  in  accordance  with  teal  education, 
and  generationfl  to  come  will  feel  tiis 
infiueDce  forj^ood. 

But  there  are  other  thing?.  Our  com- 
naittee  liave  chosen  tliree  of  these 
thinge.  We  were,  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
liennett  Ijbh  been  retained  so  long  in 
Ilia  present  position,  aasureii  of  a  moat 
perfect  treatment  of  "The  lielation  of 
a  Township  Superintendent  to  Hie 
Board."  Mr.  Dickey  has  spoken  upon 
"The  Eelation  of  aTownship  Superin- 
tendent to  His  Teachers;"  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  speak  of  the  xaid  super- 
•itendent's  relation  to  his  people.    I 

ive  sought,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
f  ascertain  what  a  superintendent  is. 

s  to  his  relation  to  hi»<  people,  I  wish 
■y  eay  that  in  a  township  it  is  often 

^at,  in  diplomatic  parlance,  is  called 

trained.'' 

The  relations  of  a  township  superin- 

ident  to  his  people  are  so  different 


city  super! n- 
lings  of  our 
ents'  Associ- 
difficulty  in 
brethren  un- 
tain  things. 
1  both  town 
[  am  able  to 
It  takes  its 

Jerintending 

tendent  can 
liip  superin- 
s  people  by 
tendency  set 
n  his  people 
indent's  pre- 
It  takea  a 
icate  uct  at 
.    Ko  ifiatter 
nay  be,  peo- 
ip  to  others 
rights.    You 
V11.J  BupciiiiiDiiuDiiioini:  nccustomed  to 
eiercise  the  prerogatives  of  personal 
government;  use   of    time   in   visiting 
schools;  in    classification,    proniotion 
and  retrogression  ;   in   fact,   there  lias 
been  a  general  ceding  to  you  of  per- 
sonal liberties  once  belonging  to  the 
parent,  the  cession  of  which  liberties  is 
always  necessary  when  men  go  froni 
a  state  of  nature    into    what,  in    (he 
Latin   sense,    is   called   society.     As  he 
continues  to  advance,  he  must  give  up 
other  rights.   So  the  iliiference  conaista 
in  what  rights  have,  thus  far,    been 
given  npin  countryandin  town  or  city. 
In  the  development  of  the  superin- 
tendency  idea  there  are  three  clearly 
defined  stages;  first,  a  resistance  to  the 
ideaof  giving  up  to  a  superintendent 
prerogatives  formerly  exercised  by  the 
chizen  himself; second,  astateof  agree- 
ment to  the  giving  up  of  these  prerog- 
atives;   third,  a  state  of  indifl'erence 
arising  from  a  settled  conviction  that  it 
is  best  to  give  them  up.      The  state  of 


indifference  \a  found  in 
people  of  ourcities.  Th 
ment  is  found  in  our  tc 
of  regisUnce  is  founi 
country.  You  see  tb 
tendentand  the  towasb 
BDt  differ  &8  did  J 
Napoleon, — ooo  lia»  hit 
otber  must  u'tn  his  ki 
comeg  the  tug  of  war. 
imagine  a  ward  of  yoi 
you  word  that  they  h 
teach  their  school, and 
want  you  "nosing"  aroi 
ship  haa  had  superintc 
fifteen  years,  and  yet  th 
mon.  Some  years  ago,  < 
■ecesBOrs  was,  by  the  at 
and  directors,  locked  o 
echoolej  and  it  grieves 
that,  With  the  surrou' 
fenced  with  battering-r 
go  in. 

My  dear  ward  prin 
yourself  called  upon  I 
discipline  a  boy;  and  tl 
with  anger  at  the  ver] 
principal  daring  to  tot 
hunting  for  your  gore. 

Should  any  of  you  ci 
ents  he  thinking  of  a  ( 
your  present  position 
township  superintendei 
you  this  advice :  Go 
gymnasium,  and  tak 
course  in  physical  train 
you  go  to  your  new  fiel 


Not  everything  that 
cessarily  true  because 
recommended,  nor  is  tl: 
always  the  beat  for 
ditions. 


Slate,  to  be/atr-minded  men  i.»a8uch, 
we  recognize  that  culling  people 
nameB,  even  bo  offenaiTe  names  as 
"College  President,"  does  not  answer 
urgaments  ;  and  calling  issues  Dames, 
even  so  opprobrious  ones  as  "  fads  and 


ually  readjust  ourselvee  to  changing 
surruundings  and  new  ideas. 

This  is  a,  period  of  active  readjust-  ■ 
ment.  The  church  is  readjusting,  , 
medicine  is  readjusting,  capital  and  , 
labor  are  readj  usting,  tariff  is  readjust-  - 
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iiig,  ao  they  say,  we  know  1 
ance  is  readjosting.  Pedago, 
has  been  shaken  to  ihe  center  by  Her- 
bart  and  other  tliinkere.  Ab  open- 
minded  men  we  mupt  be  on  the  alert 
and  must  not  allow  the  scum  of  conceit 
to  thicken  over  us  till  we  are  stagnant. 
I  Woe  to  the  teacher  who  thinks  he  has 
'  attained  the  ideal  in  anything.  There 
IB  as  much  hope  for  a  laet  year's  gourd- 
vine  as  for  him.  So  long  as  the  race 
progresses, its  need, iiBdemandchaoKeB, 
and  so  leng  our  courBee  of  study 
must  change  and  our  methods  progress. 

Lastly,  I  trust  that  in  discussing  this 
report  we  shall  be  considerate  men, 
that  we  shall  not  impetuously  adopt, 
nor  rashly  condemn;  but  refer  every- 
thing to  the  clear  liftht  of  reason.  A 
clergyman,  talking  about  this  report, 
said:  "I  find  it  prudent  in  my  own 
experience  to  consider  many  sugges- 
tions that  at  first  are  very  much  to  my 
distaste,  but  I  consider  them  carefully 
and  dispassionately  and  often  find  I 
I  raustreadjust  my  ideas.  The  new  idea 
makes  a  deal  of  confusion  in  taking  up 
its  new  quarters,  but  the  old  ones  soon 
yield  a  little  to  the  new  and  all  get 
along  together  famously." 

There  were,  no  doubt,  urgent  reasons 
for  this  report;  let  them  be  weighed 
and  considered — dispassionately,  hon- 
estly. 

It  contains  the  opinions  of  men,  only 
men,  but  of  men  as  sincere  as  we,  who 
have  thought  as  much  as  we,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  our  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  are  »>>  capable  of  judging  the 
case  as  we  ourselves.  We  must  there- 
fore hear  them  with  patience  and 
attention,  and  when  we  differ  we  must 
with  reason  and  with  reasons  answer 
them.  Where  they  are  unanswerable 
we  must  acknowledge  it  and  shape  our 
courses  and  train  our  teachers  to  carry 
out  their  suggestions. 

1  have  spoken  at  this  length  on  the 
methods  of  discussion  because  of  the 


be  fair,  open-minded,  and  considerate, 
I  shall  proceed  to  stat«  the  case  for 
your  consideration. 

If  it  were  allowed  me  to  direct  the 
discussion,  I  should  turn  it  aside  from 
the  vast  body  of  suggestions'  on  meth- 
ods that  makes  this  report  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  on  pedagogics 
yet  published.  These  must  be  tried  by 
every  teacher  in  his  own  crucible. 
They  are  too  numerous  to  be  seriously 
considered  here. 

The  matter  of  chief  concern  to-day 
is,  how  far  is  Ohio  behind  the  times  in 
education?  In  what  particulars  are 
our  courses  of  study  not  in  touch  with 
the  best  educational  thought  of  the 
day?  What  are  the  changes  proposed 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten  that  are  most 
fundamenlal  and  far  reaching' 
Which  of  the  changes  proposed  do  we 
endorse?  Which,  not?  I  shall  sute 
the  case  as  I  make  it  nut. 

The  Stale  of  Ohio  r».  the  Report  oj  tkt 
Commillee. 

1.  Latin.  Not  one-half  the  pupils 
in  our  high  schools  seriously  study 
any  foreign  language  ;  the  Committee 
urges  that  every  pupil  from  the  age  of 
10  shall  give  Latin  one-liflh  his  daily 
time  as  soon  as  circumstances  make  it 
possible.  I  think  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  people  of  Ohio  will  be  ediJ? 
cated  up  to  that  view,  but  om'  high 
school  courses  certainly  could  be  soon 
placed  on  a  much  higher  plane  m 
language  work  without  serigus  oppo- 
sition. Also  notice  the  suggestion  to 
substitute  for  Ctesar  other  Latin  witb 
more  valuable  content. 

2.  Arithmetic  has  long  been  belc 
by  the  pe»>ple  of  Ohio  as  the  subject  of 
most  importance.  The  Committee  de- 
thrones it,  and  places  concrete  geom- 
etry and  algebra  as  studies  of  superior 
discipline  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
elementary  schools. 
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chemistry  and  math  em 
prove  an  excellent  dri 
more  tbanaatisfactory ; 
These  are  the  epota  w 
eh«w.  The  general  dii 
time  element  is  excelit 

The  BuggeBtion  for 
'  algebra  in  the  upper  { 
is,  I  think,  not  unniBe. 
tiun  and  aBBOciation  of 

The  Committee  has  v 
estly  and  frankly  me 
given  US  a  generous,  ; 
by  which  we  can  eacb  s 
work  and  compare 
others. 

I.  N.  Saddler; — I  fei 
petent  to  criticise  thi 
Committee  of  Ten  as  tl 
grinder  is  to  criticise  tl 
of  Mozart.  The  oolleg 
the  college  profesuor 
to  have  a  place  on 
becuuse  they  have  the 


The   watch-maker 

wheels  together  oiigb 
criticiBe  the  whole  pr 
making,  but  I  do  noi 
conld  expect  the  same 
rollB  out  the  braes  pi 
pose  of  this  report  is  a 
of  broadening  the  hun 
doubt  the  value  of  a  lo 
in  chemistry  and  pliys: 
grades  of  primary  scho 
era  of  Ohio  will  have 
for  carrying  out  this 
will  be  of  much  value. 
Miss  Margaret  W. 
I  wish  10  say  a  wort 
that  there  was  but  one 
way  connected  with  th 
the  report.  There  ai 
teaching  in  the  high  s<: 
really  are  doing  rei 
there,  and  I  think  thei 
opportunity  to  expreBs 
the  matter,  especially : 


Hible  I  would  like  to  bring 


Theuchitoctmast know  aomethiag 
of  the  mftteriKle  which  go  into  the 
building,  a?  they  will  be  worked  out 
by  the  maeon  or  CKCpeaterT  My  obser- 
Tfttion  of  that  is  that  the  man  who 
began  aa  a  common  workm&n  and 
developed  up  to  the  point  of  being 
ftbletodeviBe  plane  for  tbe  building, 
jnalceB  the  beet  and  moHt  practical 
architect. 

Mow  I  am  in  sympathy  with  all  that 


manl  in  the  child's  mind.  This  is  the 
design  of  nature  study.  What  the 
teacher  needs  is  to  i>e  herself  an  ob- 
server of  nature  and  keep  In  close 
sympathy  with  the  child.  The  child 
has  deBire,  a  craving  for  sympathy, 
curiosity,  and  Inquisitiveness.  All 
these  are  to  be  wisely  developed  and 
directed,  but  it  is  mttinly  what  we  lead 
the  child  to  love  and  desire  that  edu- 
cates him. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


SorTt,  S.  A.  Jokes. 

Forty-six  years  ago  last  December,  a 
)w  earnest  teachers  met  in  the  city  of 
kron,  and  organized  the  Ohio  State 
BRCbera'  Asaociatlon.    The  first  regu- 

-  meeting  convened  at  Dayton  in  1848. 


General  AMOclatlOD. 

Since  that  date  annual  meetings 
have  been  held  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  1876  and  1893.  During  this 
time  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State 
have  been  enrolled  aa   members.    It 
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baa  been  a.  working  organizstion.  A 
review  of  the  several  programe  showa 
that  all  the  prominent  educational 
subjects  of  the  day,  have  been  ably 
presented  and  thoroughly  discussed. 
At  the  first  meeting  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address  ei- 
pressive  of  the  views  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  address  submitted  by  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  Lorin  Andrews,  and  M.  D. 
Leggett,  opened  with  an  expression  of 
the  convention,  that  the  office  of 
teacher  is  second  in  importance  to  no 
other,  and  that  teachers  should  turn  to 
it  "with  a  pure  satisfaction  and  a  deep 
and  abiding  reverence."  It  closed 
with  an  earnest  invitation  to  all  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  education  in  Ohio 
to  co-operate  in  the  movement,  with 
the  promise  of  (he  "  high  satisfaction 
of  soon  beholding  our  beloved  State 
taking  as  high  rank  in  all  the  means 
for  promoting  virtue  and  true  noble- 
ness as  she  now  holds  in  all  other  ele- 
ments of  greatness  and  prosperity." 

As  we  look  back  over  the  forty-six 
years  of  the  history  of  this  Association, 
may  we  not  say  with  confidence  that 
the  expectations  of  this  committee 
have  been  fully  realized '/  There  has 
been  no  single  influence  exerted  that 
has  done  eo  much  to  arouse  the  people 
of  the  State  to  the  importance  of  the 
public  school,  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  to  secure 
needed  legislation.  Nothing  hasserved 
to  a  greater  extent  to  cultivate  on  the 
part  of  teachers  a  proper  profess- 
ional spirit,  to  set  before  them  a  high 
ideal,  and  to  inspire  them  witi)  a  noble 
purpose  to  attain  unto  it. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Association  in  1B70. 
Since  that  time  I  have  missed  but  one 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and 
profit  to  me  to  have  been  associated 
with  men  like  Henkle,  Harvey,  Tap- 
pan,  Hancock,  Stevenson  and  others. 


who   always 
presence,    eno 
earnest  words. 
their  noble  ma 

an  inestimable  ^.....^^y  .->< 

DUal   conference    with    the     honored 
members  of  the' present  time. 

As  the  years  go  by  our  interest  in  the 
Association  deepens,  and  the  personal 
attaehmentsgrow  stronger.  Aside  from 
the  program  of  eiercisea  provided, 
there  is  something  in  the  fraternal 
greetings,  in  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
change of  views,  comparison  of  work 
and  experiences,  and  in  the  spirit  and 
atmosphere  of  these  meetings,  that  no 
teacher  in  the  State  can  aSord  to  miss. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
we  hold  our  47th  annua!  conference  in 
this  beautiful  feity  of  Delaware,  where 
we  can  enjoy  its  pleasant  shade  and 
restful  atmosphere.  Here,  wearied 
with  the  cares  and  duties  of  tbe  year, 
we  can  drink  from  the  famous  spring, 
renew  our  youth,  and  find  health  and 
vigor. 

Here  for  fifty  years  the  Ohio  Wee- 
leyan  University  has  been  doing  & 
noble  work,  and  from  its  halls  have 
gone  forth  those  who  have  become 
eminent  as  statesmen,  and  prominent 
in  the  various  professions  and  callinga 
of  life.  Too  late  to  participate  in  tbe 
jubilee  exercises,  we  may  yet  hope  to 
absorb  some  of  the  good  things  that 
have  been  enjoyed  during  the  past 
week. 

This  city  was    the   binb-place  and 
early  home   of   one   who   was    three 
times  elected  to  tbe  highest  positioD 
in  his  native  State,  and  who  went  fr 
the   Governor's   office    to    the    Wb 
House— Rutherford  B.  Hayes.    He  i 
the  product  of  the  public  school  r 
he  represented  tbe  best  type  of  Am 
can  citizenship.    Dignified  in  his  b< 
ing,  honest  in  his  purpoFee,  patrioti 
a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  unselfish  in 
devotion  to  the  interest  of  othere 
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action  of  the  committee  will  be  unan- 
imously    approved,    and     that    thia 
arraDgemeRt  will  be  continued  in  the 
future.       Then  will    the    Ohio    State 
""  ■achers'  Association  embrace,   aa    I 
lieve  was  the  original  intention,  the 
tire    teaohing   force   of    the  State, 
:luding  the  graded  and    ungraded 
tools,  and  every  department  from 
!  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
ince  our  last  meeting  in  Cleveland 
1B92,  several  important  laws  have 
1  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 


the  interest  of  education  in  our 
ite.  The  compulsory  education  law, 
acted  in  1S89,  and  Anally  amended 
189*2,  has  been  productive  of  good 
aultB.  It  has  not  only  brought  into 
e  schools  many  who  were  growing  up 
ignorance,  and  who  would  constitute 
langerouB  element  in  the  State,  but 
has  served  to  keep  in  the  BChuols 
osewhomightotherwisehavebecome 
lante.  It  has  proved  an  advance 
Dvement  in  our  educational  work. 
Perhaps  no  educational  measure  in 
e  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  pio- 
iked  BO  much  discussion  or  enlisted 
e  earnest  efforts  of  so  many  mem- 
rs  of  this  Association  in  its  behalf  as 
e  Workman  I^aw.  It  was  prepared 
the  interest  of  the  ungraded  schools, 
id  it  was  thought  it  would  remove 
uny  of  thedifiicuUieBand  hindrances 
at  had  previously  existed.  It  was 
nfidently  expected  that  it  would 
id  to  a  more  effective  organization 
the  schools,  secure  the  adoption  of 
urses  of  study,  the  employment  of 
wnahip  superintendents,  and  the  es- 
blishment  of  township  high  schools, 
was  predicted  that  belter  men  would 
elected  to  the  township  board  of 
ucation,  that  fewer  changes  would 
made,  tliat  tlie  wages  of  teachers 
}uld  be  increased,  and  their  term  of 
rvice  lengthened. 

This  law  has  been  in  force  for%  little 
ore  than  a  year,  and  while  the  results 
as  given  in  the  lastreport  of  the  School 
Commissioner,  are  not  as  encouraging 
as  we  bad  hoped  to  see,  we  feel  that 
the  law  should  have  a  further  trial, 
and  we  believe  that  such  amendments 
will  be  made  as  will  make  it  effective 
in  securing  the  desired  end. 

One  gratifying  result  is  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  125  township  superin- 
tendents employed  in  43  different 
counties  of  the  State. 

The  Boxwell  Law  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  the  pupils  of  the  sub-district 
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schoolB  to  do  their  be^t  work,  to  inst>ire  boardti  of   ei 

them  with  a  desire  for  a.  higher  educa-  menibera  of  b 

tion,  and  to  provide  «■  way  for  obtain-  ie  now  the  pr 

JDg  it.    The  popaUritf  of  this  meadure  an's  Suffrage 

is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  1S92,  the  ing  efforts  is  I 

first  year  after  its  passage,  examina-  leRialation  of 

tiooa    were  held    in  63  counties  and  Is  it  not  ti 

there  wore  2,131  applioants.    Of  this  Oliio,  there  ai 

numtier  1,341  were  awarded  diplomas,  in  teachin);  w 

In  1893, 167  examinations  were  held  in  of  certifloate. 

88  counties,  with  4,337  applicants,  of  accurate  sc ho 

whom  2,413  were  successful.  tian    charactc 

Three  years  ago  at  our  Chautauqua  sound  commo 

meeting  this  Association  unanimously  eSicientmem 

adopted  a  resolution  recommending  to  cation,  and  w 

the  General  Assembly  the  passage  of  a  upon  any  citj 

law  granting  school  suffrage  to  women,  of  examiners 

It  ought  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  I  am  thank 

to  us  to-day,  that  tho  last  General  As-  the  first  sbtlt 

sembly,  after  a  prolonged  and  heated  line.    The   le 

discussion,  enacted  such  a  law.     I  be-  removed,  and 

lieve  this  wilt  prove  to  be  an  important  of  us  must  p 

educational  measure.    The  justice  of  places   in    th 

it  can  be  seen  from  the  following  fig.  yield  graceful 

ures:    In  1893,  there  were  in  the  State  monopoly  for 

of  Ohio  25,512  teachers  employed  in  Having  coi 

the  township   and    separate  districts,  been   accomp 

Of  this  number  there  were  15,048  ladies  two  or  three  y 

and  10,4G4  gentlemen.    In  the  same  question,  "Wl 

year  there  were  518  state,  county,  city,  should  we  noi 

and   village   examiners,    and    not   a  our  influencel 

woman  upon    a    single    board.     The  do  more  than 

Commissioner's  Report  for  1887  shows  the  education! 

that  in  that  year  one  woman  was  ap-  Some   will  sa 

pointed  a  member  of  a  city  board  of  su peri n tender 

examiners.    It   was    my    privilege    to  good  results 

serve  upon  the  same  board,  and  I  bear  few  townshipe 

testimony  to  the  fact  that  I  have  never  these  benefits 

known  a  more    competent,  efficient,  State.    The  n 

impardal,  and  just  examiner.    She  re-  ploying  Bupe: 

fused  a   re-appointment  because  she  rapidly  and  pi 

felt,  that  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  she  ly  qualified 

could  not  legally  hold    the  position,  secured  to  fill 

She  is  a  woman  of  wealth,  of  culture  townsliipsin  ( 

and  refinement,  and  she  determined  General  Asser 

she  would  spare   no    effort    to    bring  lawit  is  doubl 

about   Buf.b  a  change  in  the  laws  of  number  of  te 

Ohio,    as  would  grant  to  women  an  obtained  with 

equal    right    to    serve  with    men    on  cationsandpr 
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sary    to    fill    successfully    so    many 
important  positions. 

It  seeras  to  me  that  the  one  impera* 
tive  demand  in  Ohio,  at  the  present 
time,  is  some  provision  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers.  This  seems 
to  be  the  educational  question  of  the 
day. 

Several  monographs  have  recently 
appeared  upon  this  subject.  Prof.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  has  contributed  a  series  of 
very  instructive  articles  to  recent  num- 
bers of  The  Forum  on  American  uni- 
versities, and  the  training  of  teachers; 
on  scholarships,  fellowships  and  the  ^ 
training  of  professors.  ^ 

The  June  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  has  an  interesting  and  timely 
article  on  **The  Scope  of  the  Normal 
School." 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Michi- 
gan, in  a  recent  report  on  needed  leg- 
islation, says:  'Tiie  greatest  educa- 
tional need  of  the  hour  is  a  better  sys- 
tem of  professional  training  for  the 
teachers  of  our  common  schools.'^ 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  in  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  1892-3,  says;  "It  is  nothing 
short  of  a  calamity  that  about  fifteen 
hundred  raw  recruits  annually  enter 
the  corps  of  public  school  teachers  in 
this  State,  and  that  one-half  of  all  the 
teacheirs  have  had  no  systematic 
instruction  for  their  profession.'' 

Commissioner  Corson,  in  his  report 
for  1893,  says  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter :  ''The  fact  that  our  State  which 
has  stood  out  so  prominently  in  its 
history  in  so  many  ways  has  never 
made  any  provision  for  the  special 
(training  of  the  teachers,  leads  me  to 
call  the  special  attention  of  the  mem- 
'>er8  of  the  General  Assembly  to  this 
rery   important  matter.     While  it  is 

•robable  that  the  present  system  of 

laminations  may  be  made  better,  I 

'  ve  very  little  confidence  in  the  satis- 
;tory  working  of  any  system,  which 


is  not  founded  upon  a  special  training 
of  teachers  for  their  work.'' 

The  importance  of  the  public  school 
was  never  more  manifest  than  at  the 
present  time.  As  we  look  over  our 
land,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  picture  that 
confronts  us.  We  see  everywhere  a 
spirit  of  unrest ;  a  bitter  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  ;  a  prolonged 
strike,  threatened  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  services  of  the  militia  re- 
quired in  several  States;  large  numbers 
of  the  lowest  classes  from  all  national- 
ities, gathered  in  the  large  cities  and 
manufacturing  centers;  anarchists  giv- 
ing utterance  to  their  destructive  the- 
ories and  dealing  their  deadly  blows  ; 
commonweal  armies  traveling  from 
different  directions  and  verging  toward 
the  Nation's  Capital ;  scandals  in  the 
Upper  House  of  Congress  demanding 
investigation ;  rascalities  and  corrup- 
tion brought  to  light  in  New  York  City, 
that  almost  stagger  belief.  As  we  con- 
template the  picture,  we  sometimes 
almost  question  whether  our  boasted 
''government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  can  long 
endure. 

If  the  safety  of  the  nation  rests  upon 
the  public  school,  then  indeed  we  have 
a  difficult  task  to  accomplish. 

If  we  examine  closely  these  evils  to 
which  I  have  referred,  we  shall  find 
that  ignorance  and  criminal  selfishness 
are  to  a  great  extent  the  cause,  f^very 
man  wants  his  own  interests  protected. 
Pergonal  ambition,  individual  greed 
for  wealth  and  position,  an  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others  and  the 
common  good,  seem  to  prevail. 

If  our  schools  are  to  correct  these 
evils,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  an  unselfish,  patri- 
otic, American  citizenship. 

"  The  prosperity  of  a  country,"  says 
Martin  Luther,  "  depends  not  on  the 
abundance  of  its  revenues,  nor  on  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications,  nor  on  the 
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beauty  of  iU  public  buildinge,  but  it  no 

conaietB  in  the  number  of  its  oultirated  set 

citizens,  in  ite  men  of  education,  en-  we 

Jightenment,  and  character;  bere  are  of 

to  be  found  IM  true  intereBto,  its  chief  act 

etrengtli,  it«  real  power."  t<if 

In  securing  such  resulLH  from  our  tea 

public  ectiools,  the  teacher  ia  tbe  moat  mi 

important  factor.    "After  the  teacher  th( 

what    next?"     asks     Dr.     Philbrick.  ani 

"There  is  no  next."    We  may  have  foi 

the  finest  buildings,  and  tbe  most  per-  an 

feet  equipment  in  all  else,    but    the  aer 

teacher  pOBxesaed  of  broad  and  accn-  wii 

rate    acliolarshtp,     genuine     culture,  i\x\ 

Christian   character,   and   inaiifht  into  I 

the  work  that  ciimea  from  professionai  tht 

training,  is  over  all    and    above   all.  ma 

"  The  strongest  influence  I  took  away  cet 

from  Yale,"   aaid  an  able    graduate,  agt 

"  waa  the  spirit  of  the  president."  atri 

Mark  Hopkina  Aras  more  to  Williama  pei 

College  than  cabinets  and  libraries.  Th 

Who  can   estimate  correctly  the  in-  wh 

fluence  of  Arnold  at  Rugby,  Agapsiz  at  mi 

Cambridge,     David    Page    at    Albany,  wo 

Mary  Lyon  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Emma  cle 

Willard  at  Troy?    What  was  true  of  ex] 

these    teachers   in    academies,     aemi-  scli 

nariee,  and  higher  achools,  iaalso  true,  res 

in  a  more  limited  way,  of  teachers  in  mil 

the  common  schools.  tha 

The    importance      of     profesaional  pei 

training    for  teachers  is  now  univer-  ten 

sally  recognized.     Says   Dr.  Payne,  in  she 

his  roQtributions  to  the  science  of  edu-  in  t 

cation,    "One  of  the  most   inspiring  she 

pages  of  American  educational  history  she 

is  that  on  which  is  told  the  story  of  the  use 

planting  of  the  first  normal  school  in  of 

this  country  at  Lexington,  Mass.    If  I  me 

interpret  this  history  aright,  the  move-  stu 

ment  which  culminated  in  the  eslab-  tic< 

lishment  of  this  iirBt  American  normal  pri 

school  was  due  to  the  ardent  zeal  of  car 

a  few  enthusiastic  friends  of  popular  an< 

education,  rather  than  to  the  logical  pre 

deductions  of  the  thinkers.  ha' 

"  The  sanguine  .expectation a  of  these  of 
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than  any  other  one  agency." 

As  showing  the  estimation  in  which 
normal  graduates  are  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  may  be  said  that  nineteen 
towns  petitioned  the  present  Legisla- 
ture for  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school  within  their  territory,  and  the 
Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  establish- 
ing four  new  normal  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  The  five 
normal  schools  cost  the  State,  for  1892-3, 
$106,774.  The  number  of  students  was 
1 ,190,  and  the  number  of  graduates  266. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
the  schools  of  the  State  was  about  11,- 
OOO.  Number  of  teachers  who  have 
attended  normal  schools,  4,131.  Num- 
ber who  have  graduated  from  normal 
schools,  3,473— nearly  one-third  of  the 
entire  number.  The  present  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  schools,  two  of 
the  supervisors,  fifteen  of  the  masters, 
and  seventeen  of  the  sub-masters  are 
l^aduates  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal 
School. 

Nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  has 
one  or  more  normal  schools  supported 
by  the  state  and  under  state  control. 
Massachusetts,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
soon  have  nine.  New  York  has  eleven, 
North  Carolina  four,  Wisconsin  five, 
Pennsylvania  twelve,  Ohio— not  one. 

For  a  few  years,  Ohio  has  given  from 
$3000  to  $5000  annually  for  the  support 
of  the  normal  department  of  the  Ohio 
University  at  Athens.  With  this  ex- 
ception not  one  dollar  has  she  con- 
tributed since  she  became  a  state  for 
the  training  of  her  teachers. 

But  while  this  is  the  fact,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  Ohio  teachers  are 
noted  for  their  professional  spirit,  and 
that  much  good  work  has  been  done 
in  Ohio  in  the  line  of  normal  training. 
During  the  last  decade  normal  depart- 
nients  have  been  established  in  the 
large  cities,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  best  talent,  for  the  training  of  their 

ivn  teachers.    The  report  of  the  Com- 


missioner  for  1893  shows  90  students  in 
the  Cincinnati  Normal,  97  in  Cleveland 
and  37  in  Columbus.  The  same  report 
gives  five  private  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  including  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens, 
with  an  enrollment  of  4,721  students, 
2,310  of  whom  were  preparing  for 
teaching. 

For  the  past  eleven  years  in  Ohio, 
the  Reading  Circle  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  education  of  teach- 
ers. Hundreds  have  been  enrolled 
from  every  section  of  the  State.  Many 
of  the  best  works  on  pedagogy  and 
school  management  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  discussed.  The 
choicest  books  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican literature  have  been  read.  I  be- 
lieve no  other  single  influence  has 
done  so  much  to  awaken  a  proper  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  qualifications.  It  has  reached 
a  large  number  in  the  State  who  had 
no  other  opportunity  for  professional 
advancement. 

All  honor  to  Mrs.  Delia  L.  Williams, 
of  Delaware,  whose  devotion  to  the 
profession  and  whose  thoughtful  in- 
terest in  the  teachers  of  the  State  led 
her  to  start  a  movement  that  has  heen 
followed  by  such  good  results. 

The  institute  was  designed  to  bring 
professional  training  within  the  reach 
of  every  teacher  in  the  State  for  a  lim- 
ited period  each  year.  During  1893, 
institutes  were  held  in  88  counties, 
continuing  575  days,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  17,248  teachers,  and  conducted 
at  an  expense  of  $26,004.71,  every  dol- 
lar of  which  was  contributed  by  the 
teachers  through  the  institute  fund. 

The  institute  is  an  important  factor 
in  professional  training.  It  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  needs  to 
be  reorganized.  It  will  never  accom- 
plish what  its  originators  intended  un- 
til some  way  is  devised  for  securing  a 
more  general  and  regular  attendance 
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of  teachere,  and  a  more  systematic 
plan  is  adopted  of  giving  instruction 
from  year  to  year.  This  can  hardly  be 
expected  as  loDg  as  the  institutes  are 
under  the  direction  of  8S  different 
committees  that  are  usually  elected 
for  one  year. 

We  need  all  these  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Bummer  normals  that  are  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  usu- 
ally -continue  from  four  to  six  weeks. 
But  these  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wantA  of  25,000  teachers. 

We  need  something  more.  In  my 
judgment  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  have  one  or  more  state  normal 
schools  in  Ohio.  They  should  be  liber- 
ally supported  by  the  State  and  fully 
equipped  for  the  best  possible  work. 
The  function  of  these  schools  should 
be  to  give  professional  training  to 
those  who  are  prepared  to  receive  it — 
to  those  who  have  the  requisite  scholar- 
ship. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
eubjectx  to  be  taught  is  the  first  requi- 
site to  success  in  teaching.  Good 
methods  can  never  atone  for  poor 
scholarship. 

Such  schools  should  take  the  lead  in 
educational  thought  and  investigation. 
They  should  be  under  the  control  of 
a  state  board  of  education,  which 
should,  also,  have  a  directing  influence 
in  the  institutes  of  the  State  and  an 
oversight  of  normaldepartmentsin  our 
colleges.  State  assistance  might  be 
granted  to  these  normal  departments 
under  certain  restrictions,  such  as  are 
suggested  by  Commissioner  Corson  in 
his  last  report. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  normal  school 
and  normal  departments  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  common  schools.  It 
should  be  the  function  of  chairs  of 
pedagogy  in  our  colleges  to  prepare 
superintendents  and  principals  for 
their  special  work.  The  successful 
superintendents  in  Ohio  to-day  have 
attained   their  success   by   individual 
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Would  that  the  alumni  and  wealthy 
patrons  of  our  colleges  might  realize 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  and 
secure  for  each  of  these  institutions  a 
liberal  endowment  for  this  purpose. 

Would  that  some  plan  could  be  de- 
vised whereby  the  resources  of  the 
State  might  be  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  afford  ample  means  for  all 
ordinary  expenses,  and  leave  a  gen- 
erous surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers. 

I  cannot  close  this  address  without 
expressing  to  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation my  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  high  honor  they  have  conferred 
upon  me.  I  assure  you  it  will  ever  be 
my  earnest  endeavor  to  do  all  I  can  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  Ohio. 

DISCUSSION. 

S.  Wbimer:— I  heartily  agree  with 
our  president  that  the  most  pressing 
present  educational  need  is  special 
training  for  the  public  school  teachers. 
How  long  and  how  eloquently  and  how 
earnestly  and  ineffectively  have  the 
^od  men,  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, pleaded  for  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools  in  Ohio.  But  the  peti- 
tions in  favor  of  these  schools  will  not 
cease  with  the  death  of  these  good 
men.  The  younger  members  of  the 
Association  will  take  up  this  banner  of 
reform  and  will  doubtless  carry  it 
onward  to  certain  success.  The  writer 
of  the  paper  has  stated  that  he  would 
have  training  schools  for  the  prepara- 
-tion  of  principals  and  superintendents 
as  well  as  teachers.    This  is  well. 

There  is  one  class  of  teachers  only 
in  this  State  who'  are  favored  in  this 
respect,  and  that  is  the  great  army  of 
teachers  below  the  high  schools  in  the 
cities.  The  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  pass  to  the  city  normal  schools 
and  obtain  preparation  for  their  work 
not  otherwise  obtainable.    The   neg- 


lected teachers  are  the  teachers  in  the 
country  and  district  schools,  and  the 
high  schools,  all  over  the  State.  -  It  is 
this  phase  of  the  theme  to  which  I 
claim  your  attention.  In  1891,  before 
this  Associtition  at  Chautauqua,  Mr. 
Vance  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper 
on  the  equipment  of  Ohio  high  schools, 
in  which  some  statistics  were  presented. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  principals  and 
sixty  percent  of  the  assistants  are 
graduates  of  colleges,  which  may  mean 
anything  from  the  State  university  to  a 
year  in  a  girl's  finishing  school.  Only 
two  instances  were  reported  where  the 
high  school  teacher  or  the  principal 
was  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  only. 
While  such  statistics  are  not  complete, 
they  are  sutlicient  to  indicate  the  lack 
of  academical  preparation  and  the 
universal  want  of  special  preparation. 
The  high  school  teacher  needs  prepa- 
ration for  his  work.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
the  high  school  boy  to  place  him  un- 
der the  instruction  of  a  young  man  or 
a  young  woman  who  is  fresh  from  col- 
lege, and  who  is  ignorant  of  methods 
of  instruction  ;  and  yet  that  is  precise- 
ly what  has  been  done  and  is  still  being 
done  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  best 
high  schools  of  the  State.  Such  teach- 
ers may  be  familiar  with  the  subjects 
they  are  required  to  teach,  but  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  school  discipline  and  man- 
agement. Many  of  them  become  in 
time  skillful  and  successful  teachers, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  high  school 
children.  This  method  of  preparing 
high  school  teachers  is  too  costly,  both 
to  the  school  and  to  the  teacher  him- 
self. Ohio  needs  a  complete  system  of 
professional  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  There  should  be  a  number 
of  normal  schools  so  situated  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State  as  to  be  conven- 
ient of  access,  and  then  some  provision 
should  be  made  that  only  those  who 
have  had  this  training  shall  be  eligible 
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JLB  tescliere.  I  believe  that  in  the  next 
ten  years  Ohio  will  have  a  complete 
eyetem  of  training  eclioole  which  will 
be  the  pride  of  our  State  and  the  ad- 
miration of  our  eister  States  which 
h»Te  hitherto  been  in  advaflce  of  us  in 
this  regard. 

Soft.  W.  D.  Lash:— I  desire  simply 
to  emphasize  the  demand  in  the  paper 
for  professional  training  for  teachers, 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  ilp.i^ire  to  speak  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  profession. 
Every  proleesion  bears  distinctively 
three  marks:  A  special  preparation  for 
those  who  enter  it;  permanency  in  the 
calling;  and  organization  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  profession.  Now 
teaching  in  Ohio  must  bear  these 
three  marks.  It  must  have  not  only 
its  means  of  (general  preparation  and 
culture,  but  it  must  have  its  special 
system  of  training.  Now,  on  this 
tirst  poiut  the  profession  in  Ohio 
is  weak.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
institutions  that  prepare  in  a  general 
way,  as  they  prepare  men  for  other 
professions,  those  who  afterwards  enter 
the  teacher's  profession.  It  is  true  that 
colleges  are  employing  only  profesBors 
who  have  had  special  training  in  their 
particular  departments.  Colleges  are 
demanding  such  professors.  High 
schools  are  demanding  specially  pre- 
pared teachers  in  the  high  school. 
There  is  also  a  demand  coming  up 
from  the  lower  grade  schools  all  over 
this  Ktate  for  specially  prepared  teach- 
ers, but  the  means  for  supplying  that 
demand  are  not  forthcoming.  The 
profession  demands  that  these  means 
be  provided. 

The  second  point  is  that  of  perma- 
nency. It  has  been  said  that  men  use 
this  profession  simply  to  help  them- 
selves into  other  professions.  Wheu 
this  lirst  condition  is  met,  the  profes- 
sion will  assume  a  condition  of  perma- 
nency never  before  known  to  it. 

As  to  the  third  item,  that  of  organi- 


zation. The  tei 

organization,  tne  ueau  ana  iront  oi 
which  is  this  Slate  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  it  ought  not  to  adjourn  until 
it  shall  have  taken  some  decisive 
measure  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  public  training  school  for  teachers- 

Pkes.  8.  F.  ScovEL : — Let  me  empha- 
size with  my  heartiest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic amen  the  suggestion  of  the 
speaker  in  his  address,  that  we  are 
now  upon  the  eve  of  realizing  an  edu- 
cational Ohio  and  Ohio  in  education. 
The  Ohio  man  is  all  over  the  Union. 
Ohio  ideas  are  all  over  the  world,  but 
Ohio  in  education  has  been  an  eiceed- 
ingJy  minus  quantity.  When  you  look 
at  the  record  of  our  colleges  and  the 
number  of  those  who  are  sent  out  of 
the  State  for  the  higher  education, 
when  you  took  at  the  long  separation 
of  the  various  educational  bodies 
which  we  are  just  now,  I  hope,  curinf; 
forever,  you  see  what  we  have  lacked. 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  consistency, 
power,  unity,  steady  pressure  and 
steady  pride  in  our  Ohio  educational 
system.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  that 
forever  aside  and  cause  an  Ohio  in 
education  to  appear  with  startling 
vividness  and  rapidity  on  the  educa- 
tional map  of  the  United  Stales.  I 
agree  that  the  teacher  is  the  chief  fac- 
tor. It  is  a  ditRcult  question  as  to  how 
he  is  to  be  made  what  he  ought  to  be. 
I  believe  that  the  education  of  the 
teacher  and  superintendent  must  be 
complete,  extensive,  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  the  present  means  are  not 
adequate. 

Firstof  all,  letusget  to  the  botton. 
of  the  whole  matter  and  determine 
that  the  teacher  shall  be  educated.  W< 
are  not  willing  to  go  on  in  the  future 
as  we  have  been  going  on  in  the  paai 
with  the  uneducated  having  the  taeb 
of  education  put  into  their  hande 
Our  standards  have  been  terribly  low 
The  people  have  been  practiced  upoi 
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by  sharks  of  all  characters,  and  we 
have  stood  still  and  borne  it.  But 
little  by  little  we  a^e  effecting  a 
change  in  that  regard. 

The  method  of  preparing  teachers  is 
the  whole  practical  question  before  us. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  to  be  reached 
entirely  by  normal  schools.  It  is  ex- 
tremely expensive  to  establish  and 
maintain  them.  We  have  in  Ohio  a 
great  college  system,  and  upon  this,  I 
believe,  with  proper  understanding, 
the  whole  system  of  preparing  the 
teachers  may  be  founded. 

Commissioner  Cobson:— I  object  to 
this  idea  that  OiUo  is  simply  a  non- 
entity in  every  particular  education- 
ally. Of  course  I  believe  that  Ohio 
needs  professional  training  for  her 
teachers,  but  I  object  to  the  reflection 
upon  the  State  Legislature,  that  as  a 
body  it  is  not  willing  to  grant  it.    You 


may  think  it  strange  that  I  stand  here 
and  defend  the  Legislature  of  Ohio.  I 
have  had  three  years'  experience  with 
that  Legislature,  and  I  know  that  it  is 
composed  of  fair  men,  many  of  them 
having  a  very  liberal  education.  Until 
we  can  change  the  Constitution  of 
Ohio  and  arrange  for  more  money  to 
foot  the  bills*  we  may  just  as  well  quit 
talking.  Ohio  was  compelled  to  bor- 
row several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
the  last  year.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  our  taxation  system  is  in  such 
condition  that  no  more  money  can  be 
levied.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that 
we  should  give  out  the  impression  that 
the  Legislature  is  unwilling  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  matter.  We  ought  to  take 
courage,  and  instead  of  condemning 
the  Ohio  Legislature  for  its  acts  edu- 
cational, we  ought  to  pass  a  resolution 
commending  them  for  what  they  have 
already  done  for  the  Ohio  schools. 
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In  my  brief  discussion  of  this  theme, 
I  deem  it  wise  to  resort  at  once  to  per- 
eonal  experience. 

Two  years  ago,  feeling  deeply,  as  I 
have  always  felt,  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  respect  to  rigid  systems  of 
^adation,  and  after  due  and  ample 
consultation,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  our 
i?chool8  inherent  differences  in  native 
talent  should  be  more  effectually 
recognized, and  teachers  were  instruct- 
ed to  group  their  pupils  according  to 
0trength,and  let  their  abilities  regulate 
the  speed  of  their  progress.  They 
v^ere  to  permit  any  section  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  an  advanced  grade, 
^wh ether  transferred  to  another  room 
or  not.    Different  ward  schools  were 


to  consider  only  their  own  conditions, 
as  it  was  deemed  a  small  matter  that 
classes  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
should  be  kept  together.  For  it  was 
assumed  that  as  pupils  moved  from 
one  district  of  the  city  to  another,  they 
would  be  able  to  find  their  right  places 
without  serious  trouble.  It  was  agreed 
that  in  such  subjects  as  penmanship, 
music,  general  lessons,  etc.,  pupils 
could,  for  the  most  part,  work  to- 
gether, thus  permitting  a  more  minute 
sub-division  in  the  major  studies.  It 
was  thought  to  be  an  important  matter 
that  this  gradation  be  based  upon 
ability  rather  than  numbers,  and  that 
it  was  creditable  rather  than  otherwise 
to  maintain  a  steady  but  rational  pro- 
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f^ess  without  undue  urging  or  reprea- 
Bion,  and  that  it  wae  better  that  some 
pupils  should  more  than  do  a  year's 
work  in  a  year's  time,  while  others 
should  do  less  if  this  was  determined 
by  radical  ditt'erencee.  Further,  it 
was  assumed  that  teachingiu  the  lower 
primary  grades  would  not  be  confused 
by  as  many  ae  four  or  Ave  groups,  in 
higher  by  perhaps  three,  and  in  higher 
grammar  grades  by  two  or  three.  But 
whatever  the  number,  the classiBcation 
was  \a  be  based  upon  ability,  however 
determined,  whether  by  inheritance, 
health,  enforced  absence,  or  any  other 
cause,  and  all  sections  were  informed 
that  their  progress  was  to  he  in  their 
own  hands  as  far  as  possible,  and  that 
the  passing  from  class  to  class,  one 
way  or  the  other,  was,  in  a  vital 
sense,  their  own  work,  t  will  add  one 
more  important  point,  viz  ;  that  in  this 
arrangement  we  hoped  to  have  all  pu- 
pils progressing,  and  that  such  pupils 
as  bad  not  finished  the  year's  work 
would  take  up  the  thread  of  their  la- 
bors where  they  left  off,  and  hence 
feel  that  they  were  not  to  go  back  over 
an  entu-e  year's  work.  Now  this  was 
the  general  scheme  roughly  outlined. 
Closer  classification,  as.  e.  g.,  in  Mr. 
Search's  schools  in  Pueblo,  Col.,  did 
not  seem  possible,  for  the  general  rea- 
son, first,  that  our  schools  are  too 
large,  and  second,  that  to  some  extent 
it  seemed  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  have  competitive  companies,  united 
work,  class  associations  and  general 
drills.  As  far,  however,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  schools  admitted,  we 
thought  there  was  a  golden  mean  along 
which  passed  most  nearly  the  lines  of 
justice,  due  recognition  of  individual 
worth  and  superiority,  and  adequate 
opportunity  accessible  to  the  majority, 
using  the  luminous  phrase  of  Pres. 
Eliot. 

We  thought  that  some   such    plan 
would  recognize   somewhat    that   oft 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  I  have  evidence 
enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
plan  is  a  wholesome  one,  at  least  for 
us.  I  am  indeed  no  statistician,  pro- 
fessing no  pleasure  in  mere  figures,  for 
these  are  very  deceptive,  as  applied  to 
spiritual  values.  But  one  of  our  prin- 
cipals affirms  the  worth  of  this  plan  ; 
he  sees  more  children  getting  on  where 
they  ought  to  be,  greater  ease  of 
classification ;  nay,  my  friend,  a 
schoolmaster  of  more  years  than  I  can 
boast,  grows  enthusiastic  and  gives  to 
it  unqualified  approval.  At  this  point 
of  ray  discourse,  I  turned  tQ  my  friend 
the  telephone  and  called  up  another 
principal,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  one 
described,  ayoung  lady  comparatively, 
(and  yet  that  word  comparatively 
seems  to  introduce  much  unwarranted 
confusion),  and  asked  her  to  give  me 
an  unbiased  answer  to  my  question 
from  her  point  of  view,  as  to  how  the 
experiences  of  two  years  ait'ected  her 
thought. 

I  say  I  called  for  an  unbiased  an- 
swer, for  I  will  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  I  am  clear  in  my  convictions, 
though  it  is  one  of  my  daily  petitions 
to  be  open  to  the  truth.  She  answered 
xne  in  unqualified  words  of  approval. 
She  stated  to  me  facts,  the  facts  of  her 
experience,  how  this  class  and  that 
class  had  moved  on,  and  that  not  in- 
differently but  thoroughly,  gaining  so 
much  time,  realizing  more  perfectly 
the  worth  of  their  opportunity  and 
that  the  school  was  theirs. 

**It  has  worked  splendidly,"  said 
she, ''  splendidly ;  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  go  back  to  the  old  plan.  Of  course," 
she  continued,  **in  my  school  where 
we  have  already  two  difi;'erent  gram- 
mar grades  and  these  not  large,  the 
case  is  more  difficult,  but  I  already  see 
the  advantage  and  possibility  of  these 
divisions  in  school  when  .different 
g;rammar    grades    may    occupy    one 


room. 


f> 


I  now  turn  to  a  golden  mean  be- 
tween these  two,  which  is  generally  to 
be  found,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  in 
life,  in  the  person  of  a  good  woman 
somewhere  beyond  the  thirties— let  me 
not  be  exact  in  such  matters.  This 
woman  is  principal  of  a  four-room 
building.  From  her  written  report  to 
me  I  quote  as  follows : 

"  When  we  held  strictly  to  grades 
the  children  were  not  as  well  classed 
as  now.  There  was  a  wider  difference 
between  the  best  and  the  poorest  in 
the  class,  and  the  brighter  ones  were 
necessarily  held  back  to  allow  the 
weak  ones  to  keep  as  near  them  as 
possible,  so  that  too  large  a  number 
need  not  be  obliged  to  take  the  work 
of  the  same  grade  another  year.  For- 
merly, a  child's  not  making  a  grade 
meant  a  year's  loss  to  him,  instead  of 
a  few  months  as  now.  Only  occa- 
sionally did  we  find  a  pupil  strong 
enough  to  skip  a  year  and  do  satitsfac- 
tory  work  afterwards.  This  year  under 
our  present  system,  forty-three  of  our 
pupils,  which  is  nearly  one-fourth  of 
our  entire  number,  have  been  pro- 
moted since  January.  One  of  our 
teachers  had  a  class  of  eleven  that 
made  more  than  third  grade  last  year. 
The  same  pupils  will  finish  fourth  and 
fifth  years  and  will  make  good  D 
grammar  pupils  next  year.  Taking 
these  pupils  frotn  their  class  left  a 
weak  fourth  grade,  and  they  have 
been  a  discouraging  class  to  work  with 
all  this  year;  but  they  have  been 
strengthened  by  eight  bright  ones 
from  third  grade,  and  most  of  them 
will  complete  the  fourth  grade  this 
year.  A  similar  instance  was  in  what 
is  now  low  B  grammar  grade.  Of  these 
all  will  complete  the  B  work  and  many 
will  be  able  to  do  most  excellent  A 
work  next  year. 

*'  Where  there  is  but  one  grade  in  a 
room,  I  think  very  much  more  can  be 
done.    Where  the  grades   are  small, 
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&nd  two  or  three  in  a  room,  it  does  not 
seem  advigable  to  divide,  not  only  on 
accouDt  of  t«o  many  claHsee,  but  be- 
cause the  claeses  are  made  too  small 
by  it  to  d.0  as  good  work.'' 

While  availing  myself  oC  the  experi- 
ence of  our  lady  principals,  I  will  add 
another  short  report  rather  judiciously 
composed,  by  one  still  younger  in  the 
field. 

"In  reference  to  the  promotion  of 
pupils,  as  spoken  of  in  your  note  of  a 
short  lime  ajto,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
matter  of  advanclns  them  whenever 
they  become  able  to  do  the  work  of  the 
next  grade,  without  waiting  for  stated 
periods  of  promotion,  is  a  ^reat  benefit 
as  well  as  justice  lo  the  pupils. 

"The  two  classes  promoted  last  year 
before  the  close  of  the  year  i;ontinued 
to  do  good  work  in  the  next  grade, and 
probably  will  continue  to  do  go,  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  doing  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  in  a  shorter  time,  which 
with  many  of  them  (children  from 
poor  homes)  may  mean  two  or  tliree 
years  of  school  work  which  they  other- 
wise would  not  receive.  With  the 
classes  held  back,  such  as  my  low 
division  of  A  primary  aud  our  low 
fourth  grsde.il  seems  tome  equally 
desirable  that  they  should  be  held  lo 
the  work  of  their  grade  until  they  have 
gained  more  power,  as  attempting  to 
rash  them  would  only  confuse  and 
discourage  them.  In  either  case  it 
appears  to  me  a  matter  of  justice  to 
promote  as  classes  become  ready  for 
work,  and  from  what  observation  I 
have  been  able  io  make  I  fail. to  see 
any  serious  objection  to  it." 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  experience,  I 
wish  to  read  another  statement  from 
one  of  our  gentlemen,  one  who  is  in 
entire  sympathy  with  the  work  and 
pl.n.. 

"  In  A  grammar  grade  we  have  had 
two  groups  in  history  and  three  in 
grammar  and  arithmetic.    About  one- 


third  of  the  schoo 
one  group.  The  c 
reading  half  tbey 
or  book-keeping  11 
iology  and  book-k 
about  equal  in  nu 

"The  fast  grou 
work  of  the  grad 
tory  and  three  mo 
ican  prose  beside 
say  their  work  in  I 
has  been  more  sa 
of  the  other  group 
with  the  exceplio: 
done  well  the  wor 
third  group,  will 
three  or  four  pu 
work  of  the  gradi 
lateral  reading  a 
"  branching  out,' 
group.  Further,  f 
groups  ambitious 
been  encouraged 
standing  in  one  b] 
this  way  the  das 
numbers  eighteen 
twelve  in  the  hn 
who  started  in  i 
now  in  the  first - 
in  grammar  and 
from  the  low  gri 
vanced  to  the  sect 

"  The  plan  has 
tluougb  the  yea 
feared  pupils  in  tl 
discouraged,  but 
were  constantly 
with  equals  rathei 
has  brought  out  tl 
stantly." 

After  relating  sc 
this  plan  in  other 
goes  on  to  say: 

"In  C  primary 
tinctly  three  grou 
twenty-two  pupih 
work  and  began 
April;  the  second 
finished  third  ye 
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^roup,  twelve  to  fifteen  children,  will 
not  be  up  to  grade  and  will  remain  in 
the  same  roonV  as  first  division. 

'4n  each  of  the  two  lower  grades 
there  are  three  groups.  Whether  these 
teachers  send  forward  one  or  two 
groups  each  can  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  pupils  entering  in  Septem- 
ber. 

**In  some  instances  where  a  slow 
group  is  retained,  the  fast  group  enter- 
ing the  same  room  will  very  soon  be 
able  to  unite  with  these  in  the  first 
division.  Indeed  our  experience  this 
jear  goes  to  show  that  the  slow  group 
left,  cannot  even  when  reviewing  in 
part,  keep  pace  with  the  fast  group 
entering.  In  very  many  instances  the 
slow  pupils  retained,  though  starting 
in  the  first  group,  bave  ended  in  the 
second  or  even  the  third.  With  some 
pupils  naturally  indolent,  the  ambition 
to  remain  in  the  fast  group  has  been  a 
powerful  incentive  to  good  work. 

*'The  advantages  to  the  pupils  aris- 
ing from  grouping  are  very  great,  if  the 
grouping  is  entered  into  with  the  right 
spirit.  When  the  school  is  divided 
into  two  classes  qearly  equal  in  num- 
bers for  convenience  in  recitation,  that 
isn't  grouping;  and  the  gain  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  If  teachers  could  only 
see  it  right  the  grouping  when  entered 
into  with  the  right  spirit  gives  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  children  a  chance 
to  exhibit  power  and  strength.. 

'*Ihave  wondered  whether  all  our 
teachers  grasp  the  idea  of  grouping. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  the  establish- 
ing of  groups  fixes  an  impassable 
boundary  line,  and  this  line  once  es- 
tablished the  groups  must  move  on 
w^ith  equal  pace.  Experience  as  well 
AS  observation  teaches  me  that  the  line 
of  demarkation  will  not  remain  con- 
stant. Various  elements  enter  in  from 
time  to  time  to  change  the  rate  of  pro- 
cess different  pupils  are  making,  so 
tbat  they  will  constantly  be  crossing 


and  recrossing  this  line.  But  when 
there  are  two  or  three  groups  in  a 
school,  and  these  moving  on  two  or 
three  months  apart,  pupils  can  easily 
be  accommodated  with  classes. 

"The  groups  add  quite  materially  to 
the  labors  of  the  teacher.  I  think 
more  than  three  groups  would  be  im- 
practicable ;  in  many  schools  the  chil- 
dren can  be  well  accommodated  with 
two.  Much  depends  on  the  adaptabil- 
ity, perception  and  tact  of  the  teacher. 
I  don't  know  but  the  tyranny  of 
grouping,  if  poorly  or  unintelligently 
done,  might  be  more  than  the  tyranny 
of  the  graded  school  which  we  are 
seeking  to  avoid.  Close  supervision  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  theory  is 
right  but  it  is  no  child's  play  to  reduce 
it  to  practice. 

**I  would  call  your  attention  to  a 
lurking  danger,  menacing  a  certain 
class  of  ambitious  but  physically  weak 
children.  There  is  a  possibility  of  en- 
couraging some  children  to  work  even 
beyond  their  strength.  Parents  are 
sometimes  as  eager  ^o  have  their  chil- 
dren in  the  first  group  as  the  children 
are  to  be  there,  and  thus  an  unnatural 
stimulus  is  given  to  the- child ^s  exer- 
tions. Teachers  must  be  cautioned, 
again  and  again,  to  take  note  of  deli- 
cate children  and  see  that  they  do  not 
work  too  hard. 

**I  have  wondered  whether  semi- 
annual promotions  would  not  greatly 
facilitate  and  simplify  the  work  of 
grouping.  Perhaps  our  present  plan 
gives  greater  flexibility,  and  if  it  does, 
I  certainly  should  not  advise  any 
change. '' 

I  must  not  weary  you  with  spinning 
to  an  undue  length  the  recital  of  our 
personal  experiences,  although,  con- 
fessedly, that  is  really  all  I  know  that 
is  worth  anything  to  you.  But  I  will 
add  to  my  remarks  this  letter  from  the 
principal  of  the  Rayen  school,  which 
is  the  high  school  of  our  city, and  one, 
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as  can  be, easily  proven,  that  any  city 
would  have  reason  to  be  proud  of. 

**  I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  reply- 
ing to  your  request  for  any  facts  or 
opinions  concerning  'the  necessity 
of  greater  flexibility  in  the  graded 
schools.'  I  very  strongly  believe  in 
the  affirmative  side  of  your  question. 

'<  The  public  does  not  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  schools.  The  schools  exist 
,  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Any  sys- 
tem of  public  education  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good  to  the  greatest  number.  It 
is  not  right  on  any  grounds  to  keep, 
capable  pupils  in  classes  where  they 
must  waste  time  by  waiting  for  slow 
pupils.  In  high  school  work,  when  a 
subject  as  algebra,  covers  a  long  period, 
this  question  becomes  a  very  serious 
one. 

'<  Last  year  I  started  an  algebra  class 
of  100  pupils  in  three  sections.  In 
forming  the  sectioifs,  I  divided  the 
pupils  alphabetically.  In  two  months 
the  sections  were  reformed,  using  the 
grades  of  the  first  two  as  a  basis.  Two 
months  later  the  sections  were  again 
changed,  using  the  grades  of  the 
two  months  previous.  Between 
these  two  better  efctions  there 
was  but  little  difference  in  the 
amount  of  work  done.  During  the 
last  part  of  the  year,  the  first  (best) 
section  was  made  the  largest,  while  the 
poorest  was  made  the  smallest.  By 
this  means  the  teacher  was  able  to  give 
the  poorer  pupils  much  more  time 
individually.  The  pupils  in  the  best 
section  were  able  to  do  their  work  with 
but  little  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  poorest  section  went  only 
as  rapidly  as  it  understood  the  work. 
It  is  true  that  most  in  the  poorest  sec- 
tion were  obliged  to  take  the  subject 
over  this  year,  but  they  were  thorough- 
ly grounded  in  the  elements  of  the 
subject  and  this  year  find  no  difiiculty 
in  taking  and  holding  an  honorable 


position  in  their  class.    If  this  had  not 
been   done,  these  poor  pupils  would 
have  been  obliged  either  to  pass  over 
the  subject  without  understanding  it, 
or  to  drop  out  of  the  class.     In  either 
case  they  would  have  been  no  better 
prepared   to  understand  algebra   this 
year  than  they  would  at  the   begin- 
ning of  last  year.    Under  the  plan  the 
ambitious  and  capable  worked  faith- 
fully, while  the  slow  pupils  worked  as 
interestedly  and    faithfully,  for  they 
were  never  beyond  their  depth.    What 
difference  dx)es  it  make  to  any  one,  if 
one  set  of  pupils  does  cover  a  few  more- 
pages  of  a  subject  than  another  set 
does?      A    pupil's   education   is    not 
determined  by  the  number  of  pages  he 
has  covered  in  algebra  or  any  other 
subject,  but  it  is   determined  by  the 
power  that  he  has  gained.  What  power 
does  a  bright  boy  of  fifteen  gain  by 
sitting  and   listening  while  a  teacher 
teaches  a  subject  for  perhaps  the  third 
or  fourth  time  to  a  slow  boy  ?  AbsohUely 
nothing.    Indeed,  in  process  of  time  he 
comes   to  lose    what  power   he    has 
already  acquired,  by  such  passive  inac- 
tivity, if  there  could  l>e  Such  an  expres- 
sion. 

"The  experiment  worked  well  in 
every  way.  This  year  I  have  done  the 
same  with  the  chemistry  classes  with 
equally  good  results. 

''In  addition  to  this  method  of  grading* 

the  sections  of  a  class,  the  work  of  a 

high  school  should  be  so  arranged  as 

to  allow  some  pupils   to   take   more 

work  than  others.    I  have  given  very 

much  time  and  attention  to  this  phase 

of  the  problem  this  year.    Some   ol 

our  pupils  who  are  slow  mentally  oi 

are    weak    physically   have   but   two 

studies,  while  some,  the  bright   and 

physically  strong  pupils,  have  as  many 
as  five  studies.  All  such  arrangements 
are  made  by  consulting  the  parents. 
Let  the  plans  be  carefully  and  wisely- 
made  and  then  do  not  allow  pupils  to 
change  them  at  will. 
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"Next  rear  I  ehftll  certainly  push 
this  m«tbocl  of  close  ^nidation  fur- 
ther than  I  have  this  year.  Of  course 
there  are  dangers  to  be  avoided.  The 
principal  must  exercise  at  all  times 
wise  discretion  in  estimating  the 
powers,  both  physical  and  mental,  of 
pupils.  But  the  dangem  are  not  in- 
surmountable." 

That  a  great  and  an  incrfiasing  inter- 
est is  being  taken  in  this  matter  is  ap- 
parent to  any  one  who  keeps  pace  with 
educational  intelligence.  I  refer  you 
for  example  to  Commissioner  Harris's 
last  report  and  the  special  chapter 
summing  up  available  information.un- 
der  the  title,  Claee  Intervals  in  City 
Public  ScboQls.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
promote  the  interests  of  this  discussion 
to  refer  to  this  or  analyze  it  as  it  is 
easily  accessible  to  all  interested,  but 
it  can  easily  be  seen  therein  how  the 
trend  of  educational  thought  and 
practice  is  turning  away,  so  far  at  least 
as  our  common  school  pupils  are  con- 
cerned, from  rigid  systems  with  endless 
examinations  which, because  they  come 
After  the  deed  is  done,  may  be  proper- 
ly called  inquests,  in  all  of  which  I 
discern  great  value  as  applied  to  de- 
funct organisms  but  less  value,  at  least 
»s  developed  in  excess  of  reason,  con- 
aidered  with  reference  to  such  a  thing 
as  a  truly  animated  boy  or  ghl  of  these 

1  desire  now  to  complete  my  paper 
by  referring  more  particularly  to  Mr. 
Search's  plans  in  Pueblo,  Col.,  to  con- 
sider thera  briefly,  and  to  draw  a  few 
conclusions. 

Mr.  Search's  plans  have  pushed  this 
matter  to  its  logical  outcome  and  to  the 
theoretically  ideal  state  in  which  every 
pupil  is  for  himself,  and  in  his  recent 
article  in  the  National  Educational 
Review  he  pronounces  the  results  very 
good. 

In  that  contribution  describing  their 
plana  he  says  that  no  home  work  is  re- 


quired, that  excellent  care  is  taken  of 
the  pupil's  health  by  systematic  physi- 
cal training,  and  that  in  the  school 
work,  whether  in  the  high  school  or 
district  schools,  whether  in  mathemat- 
ics, the  languages  or  literature,  or  any 
other  branch,  the  work  is  carried  on  by- 
each  pupil  in  complete  independence 
of  any  other.  Each  pupil  must  recite 
and  does  recite  upon  every  part  of 
the  lesson,  and  must  prove  his  compe- 
tency before  passing  on.  The  teacher 
does  not  hold  recitations  as  such  ex- 
cept for  tKe  purpose  of  illustrating 
principles  upon  the  opening  of  given 
themes  or  to  give  working  directions. 
He  goes  around  among  the  pupils, 
working  with  them  during  the  hour 
assigned  to  the  period  of  study. 

He  recites  the  ordinary  objections  to 
class  work,  objections  encountered  by 
all  of  us,  and  asserts  that  these  plans 
meet  all  difhculties  and  in  every  way 
Btiniulate  the  pupils  and  produce  ex- 
cellent results. 

Be  it  far  from  me  to  offer  a  word  of 
dissent,  for  there  is  a  homely  phrase 
which  runneth  to  the  effect  that  the 
"  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing," and  in  our  friend,  Mr.  Search,  I 
have  great  personal  faith.  I  merely 
wish  to  remark  that,  heartily  in  favor 
as  I  am  of  individual  work,  for  it  is 
indeed  true  that  there  is  really  no 
other  kind  of  work,  and  believing  that 
our  schools,  especially  in  cities,  have 
sorely  tended  toward  military  des- 
potism, still,  any  plan  that  does  away 
with  competitive  effort  openly  carried 
on,  which  loses,  as  it  seems  to  me  Mr. 
Search's  plana  must  lose,  that  vital- 
izing power  where  a  few  pupils  meet 
the  instructor  daily,  constantly,  iu  co- 
operative work,  which  does  away  with 
the  recitation  where  a  number  of  eager 
minds  seek  to  grasp  knowledge,  vying 
with  each  other,  must  result  in  loss, 
especially  when  there  are  such  large 
numbers  as  are  assigned    to  modern 
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schools,  must  result  in  &  Iobb  scarcel 
atoned  for. 

Nevertheless,  I  rejoice  in  the  n 
former,  the  radicul  if  you  pleaei 
although  he  Ib  the  one  most  likely  t 
be  broken  on  the  rack  of  hoary  coi 


Let  ine  conclude  my  already  too 
lengthy  remarks  by  saying  that  in  &1I 
systems  of  educational  work,  the  end, 
however,  will  be  reached  less  by  con- 
ditions I  have  been  describing  than  by 
conditions  that  are  hidden  away  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  worker. 

They  only  can  teach  who  know,  and 
knowing  feel,  and  feeling  pray  for 
knowledge  again  and  receptivity  to 
truth  and  ita  divine  authority,  who 
seeing  truth  are  transformed  by  it  and 
desire  to  see  others  enter  into  its  pOB- 

Systeras  are  like  laws,  ways  only 
along  which  the  worker  pursues  his 
work.  We  are  these  workers  with  as 
much  of  the  divine  and  hence  eter- 
nally self-sustaining  power  within  us  as 
we  have  made  ourselves  ready  for. 

Such  is  my  view  of  schools  and 
teachers.  A  great  teacher  is  of  the 
seed  royal,  just  8B  the  great  preacher, 
the  great  physician,  the  great  orator, 
the  great  poet. 

Ilis  worth  lies  in  himpelf,  not  in  his 
schools,  not  in  his  method,  not  in  his 
system,  and  as  it  has  ever  been,  so  will 
it  ever  be.  and  we  shall  see  this  truth 
face  to  face  when  we  arrive  at  the 
full  resolution  of  our  difBculties  and 
doubts. 

» ISC  use  I  OS. 

SuFT.  S.  D.Sanor;  —The  greatest  need 
of  our  schools  is  better  teaching.  The 
teacher  is  a  person  of  knowledge,  skill, 
and  character,  who  has  undertaken  to 
lead  her  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge, 
skill,  and  character.  Her  duty  plainly 
is  to  know  the  needs  of  every  child  in 
her  care,  as  nearly  as  she  can,  and  so 
arrange  her  work  that  each  may  make 


aare  asK  ot  mm  wnen.ana  only  when, 
he  ia  doing  his  very  best  every  day. 

This  individual  service  ;  this  assisting 
every  child  to  live  his  life  straight  ont; 
the  revealing  to  every  child  powers  of 
which  he  was  unconscious;  the  build- 
ing upof  aelf-contidenceinevery  child; 
the  arouBing  of  every  child  to  self- 
activity;  the  leading  of  every  child  to 
make  discovery  of  truth;  the  knowing 
when  a  child  has  done  well  and  when 
to  say  "Well  done" — this  is  the  service 
which  the  teacher  must  feel  it  her  duty 
to  render.  This  service  she  must  be 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  render. 

The  graded  school  has  proven  a 
curse,  BO  far  as  it  has  put  a  premium 
upon  mediocrity  in  teacher  and  pupil; 
so  far  ae  it  has  discouraged  or  disap- 
proved tbia  high  service;  so  far  as  it  has 
crushed  out  individuality  and  self- 
activity.  The  fault  is  not  wholly  in 
the  grade,  except  »o  far  as  it  afTects 
the  true  ideal.  The  average  superin- 
tendent, principal,  and  teacher  seem 
to  misconceive  the  purpose  of  the 
graded  school,  and  thi^  misconception 
permeates  the  whole  work.  At  tht 
public  school  altar  have  come  millioni 
of  children  asking  for  bread,  and  tht 
teacher  through  her  false  ideal  hai 
said,  "We  have  no  bread  thia  year,— 
take  thUitone."  Instead  of  Goda  tintt 
which  he  can  see  and  feel  and  behapp] 
in  possessing,  he  is  given  the  pages  of ' 
book  to  be  memorized,  for  whichslaver 
the  only  reward  he  ever  expects 
receive  is  a  certain  percent  mark  evei 
day  or  month,  and  a  promotion  oaifd 
the  end  of  the  yearl  But  if  not  ti> 
promotion,  what?  I  call  upon  ever 
teacher  in  America;  answer  that  que 
tionif  you  can.     Failed  of  promoti> 
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and  doomed  to  another  year  of  uniu- 
spiring  drudgery!  Why?  In  too  many 
cases',  because  hU  teacher  wa%  incompetent! 
Becaase  the  superintendent  placed  a 
false  ideal  before  his  teachers!  Because 
the  * 'machine"  which  was  devised,  or 
should  have  been  devised,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  child,  has  been  turned  into 
an  instrument  for  his  destruction. 

We  must  have  greater  fiexibility  and 
we  shall  have  it  when  every  superin- 
tendent thinks  enough  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  to  consecrate  his 
life  to  their  service  ;  when  he  does  all 
in  his  power  to  place  the  true  ideal 
before  his  teachers ;  when  he  himself 
becomes  the  teacher  of  teachers;  when 
he  and  all  his  teachers  come  to  know 
that  they  receive  public  money  not 
simply  for  their  time  but  for  their  ser- 
vice. If  every  superintendent  in 
America  will  thus  resolve  and  thus  do, 
next  year  will  see  a  great  decrease  in 
the  evils  of  the  graded  school. 

A  very  large  number  of  teachers  act 
on  the  belief  that  the  graded  school  is 
a  school  in  which  the  pupils  are 
^aded,  i.  e.,  given  a  grade  in  percent, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  reci- 
tation. In  such  schools  an  elaborate 
set  of  books  is  kept,  containing  daily 
marks,  weekly  averages,  monthly 
averages,  term  averages,  annual  aver- 
ages, and  the  average  of  the  aver- 
ages I  The  -superintendent  of  such 
schools  delights  to  speak  of  the  sys- 
tem. *•  Our  system,"  he  says,  may  be 
compared  to  a  machine,  every  teacher 
being  a  wheel  with  a  specific  work  to 
do,  viz. ;  to  get  her  pupils  ready  for 
the  next  wheel  at  the  appointed  time. 
Everything  is  as  regular  and  har- 
monious as  clock-work.  A  unit  of 
work  in  a  unit  of  time  1  For  the 
capable  boy,  for  the  average  boy,  and 
for  the  unfortunate  boy. 

Alas  for  the  unfortunate  boy  I  He 
lad  the  measles  when  the  teacher  was 
*  developing  *'  the  number  "  54  ;*'  he 


had  the  mumps  when  the  teacher  was 
"developing''  the  words  on  page  54 
of  his  reader,  and  he  was  out  nine 
days  nursing  a  vaccinated  arm,  and 
hence  missed  54  words  that  had  been 
kindly  written  on  the  blackboard  for 
his  study.  Poor  unfortunate !  at  the 
end  of  the  year  his  number  concepts 
are  weak,  and  his  mind  lacks  symmetry 
on  account  of  not  having  those  54 
words  **  developed,"  and  to  crown  it 
all  the  average  of  his  averages  is  69| 
percent,  while  the  passing  grade  is  70. 
Doubly  unfortunate  I  for  his  teacher 
cQuld  have  raised  his  grade  \  percent, 
only  she  was  entirely  too  conscientious 
to  do  so  I  Heaven  save  us  from  these 
over  conscientious  incompetents ! 

Then  a  very  large  number  of  teach- 
ers conceive  the  graded  school  as  a 
school  of  grades,  i.  e.,the  matter  of 
instruction  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  steps  or  grades,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  given  time. 

In  every  subject  or  part  of  a  subject 
is  a  point  established  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  his  predecessor  or  some 
other  incompetent,  beyond  which  the 
teacher  believes  it  would  be  treason  to 
go.  As  one  teacher  pointedly  express- 
ed it,  "I  I  should  teach  the  pupils  to 
'carry'  this  year,  what  would  the  next 
teacher  have  to  do?'  I  had  "to  give 
it  up."  But  I  feel  almost  certain  that 
if  every  teacher  were  as  loyal  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  children  as  she  is  to  the 
course  of  study,  she  would  teach  them 
to  "carry"  this  year,  and  a  hundred 
other  sensible  things,  too,  and  if  the 
next  teacher  could  find  nothing  to  do, 
the  board  of  education  could  very 
easily  find  some  one  for  her  place  who 
could  find  something  to  do  for  her 
children.  It  is  simply  amazing  to  talk 
with  teachers  and  learn  the  extent  of 
this  "loyalty"  to  the  course  of  study. 

Methods  of  teaching  must  undergo  a 
radical  change  before  any  real  flexibil- 
ity can  be  secured.    I  can  conceive  of 
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no  motive  wbat«ver  for  many  current  How  that  w< 

methods  and  deviceB  unleus  it  be  to  hearts   of    sci 

kill  time,    so  that  the    homeopathio  Boys  &nd  girl 

ration? aHBignttd  to  each  grade  by  tbe  same  grade    1 

•couree  of  study  may  occupy  a  whole  four  years  am 

year.    Ten  loog  months  to  learn  to  the  in    a  land  ol 

'  number  10 !    Ten  more  months  to  leam  schools  and  hi 

to  20  t    Fifty  months  to  learn  tbe  mul-  schools, 
tjplication  table  I    Scrupulously  teach-         Supt.  W.  W 

jng  "all  words  from  the  reader,"  but  the  question  n 

failing  to  leach  hundreds  of  vords  of  not  gone  to  a 

«qual  importance  that  a  child  might  question  as  to 

meet   in    other    booksl    Scrupulously  town,  but  wh( 

preventing  the  children  from  using  the  made  to  work 

spelling  book,  lest  he  might  learn  to  intendent    lik 

help  himself,  and  thus  reader  unnec-  able.    Whethi 

«ssary  his  teacher's  invaluable  service  into    small    g 

in  "developing"  the  words[    Starving  along  as  fast 

the  children  by  time-consuming  fads  and  yet  not  ' 

and''«alling  it  teaching!  is  a  question 

We  must  have  flexibility  and  we  can  to    think    abc 

have  it  if  we  will.    But  we  must  begin  justice  to   tb< 

by  burying  our  false  ideals.    Stereo-  no  danger  of 

typed  teaching  and  flexible  course  uf  to  tbe  dull  on 
etudy  will  not  harmonise.    Our  first         Supt.  J.  D.! 

fitep  will  be  taken  when  we  recognize  of  understant 

that  the  schools  exist  for  the  children;  method  coul< 

that  the  time  of  every  child  ia  a  sacred  course  that  is 

trust;  that  children  enter  school  with  I  am  unable  t 

a  great  desire  to  know;  that  the  teach-  duce   this   syi 

er's  duty  is  to  teach   tbe  children  as-  schools,    or    I 

signed  to  her  the  tliiogg  they  ought  to  generally    thi 

know ;  that  her  methods  should  always  Neither   do    I 

lead  tbe  pupils  to  become  self-helpful  coming  from 

and  self-confident;  that  the  school  is  intendent  ia  c 

made  up  of  minds  of  varying  capabil-  posed  to  push 

ity;  and  that  growth  and  not  grade  is  in  my  schools 

the  true  ideal.  fall  in  with  m 

When  thisideal  iBright,alldiHiculty  feel  at  libert; 

vanishes.    You  may  have  one  grade  in  opinion  of  the 
a  room  ;  you  may  have  two  groups,  or         If  you  divi 

three,  or  five;  you  may  spend  much  three  groups, 

of  your  time  in  individual  work,  you  If  we  do  th* 

may    promote    quarterly,    semi-annu-  greatest  numi 

ally,    annually,    or    individually.      It  to  divide  our  < 

matters    not.    Every  child  is  moving  groups.    This 

on.    For  the  last  three  years  we  have  ^[f,*°^''i„^|if' J 

promoted     every     child    somewhere,  many  things 

e  within  the  year.    Promoted  \  tliat  are  not  p 
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I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  a 
grftmm&r  Kr&dQ  teacher  to  take  a  cUsb 
o(  fifty  papila  and  divide  them  up  into 
sectiona  and  have  only  a  few  njinutee 
for  each  aectlon  with  satisfactory 
results.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  plan 
which  experience  will  abandon.  We 
are  too  much  inclined  to  go  from  one 
extreme  to  another. 

RopT.  Edwaed  Mberick:— In  listen- 
'va%  to  the  excellent  and  exhaustive 
paper  which  has  been  read  and  discus- 
siou  following,  two  words  especially 
attracted  my  attention— jfext&iliiy  and 
lyifem,  especially  the  latter.  We  have 
systems,  and  systems,  and  systems,— as 
numerous  as  the  cities  and  towns  and 
villages  in  the  btate. 

But  thanks  to  the  free  and  intelli- 
gent intercourse  which  we  have  be- 
tween teachers  through  our  various 
associations,  and  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  our  excellent  educational 
journals,  we  have  found  such  a  simi- 
tarily  existing  in  all  these  systems, 
that  perhaps  in  a  general  way  we 
might  speak  of  the  Ohio  system.  It 
boa  in  it  much  of  good,  but  we  do  not 
need  any  more  flexibility  in  our  sys- 
tem, save  perhaps  in  one  particular. 

The  schools  in  the  cities  and   towns 


of  Ohio  are  what  the  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  nuke  them. 
There  might  be  greater  flexibility  in 
the  relations  which  the  superintend- 
ent, principals  and  teachers  sustain  to 
one  another.  The  superintendent 
should  not  regard  his  teachers  aa  so 
many  machines  for  whom  he  is  to 
exercise  all  intelligence,  all  thought, 
all  invention.  He  should  concede  to 
his  teachers  some  intelligence,  some 
judgment,  and  a  great  deal  of  origin- 
ality. 

In  conclusion  then,giTe  usas  superin- 
tendents, as  principals,  and  as  teachers 
educated,  liberal-minded,  greatsouled, 
progressive  men  and  women,  and  I 
have  no  fears  about  the  grading  and 
promotion  of  pupils, or  anything  else 
in  our  present  system  of  education  in 
Ohio,  even  though  a  great  majority  of 
them  should  be  only  college  educated 
and  deprived  of  that  great  boon  which 
you  heard  of  this  morning,  a  normal 
school  training;  even  though  they  have 
only  been  permitted  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Basbfords  and  the 
Williamses,  the  Scovels,  and  others, 
who,  in  our  colleges  in  the  past,  have 
been  moulding  the  minds  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Ohio. 
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I  shall  name  four  things  or  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  me  elemental  in 
reformatory  educational  processes. 
I  may  call  my  first  element  the  placing 
of  consecutive  related  things  before 
the  mind  of  the  student.  These  things 
are  not  seen  as  things  about  the  child 
in  his  every  day  life  are  seen.  In  life, 
for  example,  the  child  sees  no  direct 
relation  between  a  tree  and  a  loco- 
motive.   There  is  nothing  about    his 


mental  image  of  a  tree  which  by  direct 
and  necessary  steps  leads  him  to  a 
vision  of  the  locomotive.  A  thing  for 
him  in  life  is  that  thing.  The  tree  is  a 
tree.  The  locomotive  is  a  locomotive, 
nothing  more.  There  is  no  mental 
working  from  the  one  thing  to  the 
other,  merely  because  there  is  no  path. 
But  place  before  the  mind  a  series  of 
consecutive  related  things  and,  stimu- 
lated a  little   at  flrst,  it  moves  from 
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one  thing  to  anotber  where  another 
mind  has  already  moved,  taking  life 
to  itself  and  becoming  nn  active  force. 
Then  the  process  of  attaining  its 
strength  is,  I  suppose  we  may  safely 
say,  infinite  in  direction  and  extent, 
involving  all  the  schools  have  to  teacli 
of  mathematics,  language  and  science. 
Multiindes  of  texts  are  furnished  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  along  in  the 
various  paths  and  stimulating  to  the 
independent  forming  of  new  ones, 
until,  in  the  fullnesB  of  time,  new  dis- 
triclsareso  easily  traversed,  paths  bo 
readily  made,  one  thing  so  quickly 
suggests  another  that  even  after-dinner 
speaking  may  become  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure. When  the  mind  thus  begins  to 
act  and  havean  independent  eiistence, 
the  man  or  the  soul— what  you  will- 
begins  to  cast  oJF  the  bondage  of  the 
physical,— something  reformatory  has 

The  second  element  I  will  mention 
is  the  fact  that  education  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  isolating.  The  child,  or 
young  man  or  yonng  woman,  is  taken 
away  from  home  influences,  and  has, 
as  it  were,  a  chance  to  begin  for  him- 
self on  a  broader  scale.  The  child 
who,  at  borne,  has  lorded  itover  father 
and  motLer  is  brought  down  to  this 
earth  and  given  tasks  with  other  chil- 
dren and  made  to  do  them  in  the  way 
prescribed  for  all.  He  soon  learns  the 
wholesome  fact  that  he  is  but  one  of  a 
very  great  many.  On  the  other  band, 
the  child  that  in  under-estimated, 
slighted,  at  home,  tinds  to  his  great 
comfort  that  he,  too,  is  one  of  many. 
He  is  to  do  tasks  set  for  others— be 
amounts  to  sometliing.  He  has  a  seat 
and  desk  of  his  own  and  his  rights  to 
them  are  respected,  and  respected  on 
no  grounds  of  partiality,  but  upon  the 
grounds  of  justice.  He  learns  to  love 
the  world.  Ambition  comes  to  him. 
Nothing  can  again  take  him  into 
slavery. 
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ambitions.  Others  have  done  great 
and  good  things.  He  will  do  gre&t 
and  good  things. 

By  this  educational  isolation  the 
child,  the  man,  the  woman  gets  a 
truer  sight  of  things.  We  must  get 
away  from  things  before  we  cam  see 
them  closely  in  their  true  relatibns. 
The  imaginary  physical  man  I  de- 
scribed a  moment  ago  was  absolutely 
against  things.  Things  were  in  a  com- 
plete jumble  about  him,  and  each  one 
pressed  itself  upon  him  as  the  impor- 
tant thing.  There  was  no  true  relation 
between  things  for  him,  because  he 
had  not  the  mental  life  necessary  to 
crowd  them  ofi:  where  he  could  see  and 
compare  them. 

How  is  it  in  our  own  world  life  to- 
day? In  looking  for  some  solution  of 
the  labor  troubles  that  are  distressing 
us  all,  we  do  not  consult  the  striker. 
He  is  too  much  in  the  heart  of  things. 
The  phenomena  of  the  situation  are 
pressing  themselves  in  upon  him  with 
such  intense,  reality  and  individual- 
ness  that  he  cannot  reason  impartially. 
It  is  his  wages  that  have  been  cut.  It  is 
his  wife  and  children  that  need  food. 
For  the  same  reason  we  will  not  seek 
the  mine  owner  or  the  manufacturer 
who  is  troubled  by  the  strikes  of  his 
workmen,  for  a  solution  of  this  trouble, 
for  it  is  his  machinery  that  is  idle,  his 
property  that  is  being  destroyed.  The 
facts  are  too  individual,  too  immedi- 
ately vital  to  allow  from  him  a  clear 
decision. 

To  get  a  little  farther  from  the  cen- 
ter of  things,  we  might  consult  Senator 
Hill,  or  Murphy,  or  Tom  Johnson,  or 
if  they  seem,  by  some  distant  means, 
somewhat  connected  with  affairs,  pos- 
^sibly  some  good  Republican  jobgioic- 
tionist,  who  is  certainly" farther  away 
TromThe  wires,  may  serve;  but  even 
here  imagination  and  hope  of  a  return 
of  good  things  may  have  a  similar 
effect  to  that  produced  by  the  things 


themselves.  After  all,  shall  we  not  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  student  in  his  iso- 
lation, where  he  is  at  work  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  difficulties  are  solved 
because  they  are  diflBculties?  Pray 
understand  that  by  isolation  I  mean 
mental  isolation  and  not  physical. 
The  student  must  study  men  and  con- 
ditions. He  must  be  on  the  ground  ; 
but  he  is  alone  mentally.  Where  the 
ordering  and  selecting  occurs  there  is 
quiet.  This  element  of  isolation,  in 
leading  the  student  to  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  relations,  implies  a  develop- 
ment of  personal  power  and  independ- 
ent ability.  Moses,  you  know,  had  to 
retire  from  the  world  for  a  period  of 
education  before  he  was  ready  to  enter 
upon  his  great  work. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  third 
element  in  the  i)ower  or  influence  of 
locality  and  surroundings.  A  place 
given  up  to  any  certain  kind  of  thing 
has  for  the  mind  a  distinct  and  indi- 
vidual effect ;  and  we  all  know  that  it 
is  apt  to  be  these  indefinable  some- 
things that  exert  upon  the  mind  the 
most  powerful  influence.  Have  you 
ever  lost  that  first  strange  and  misty 
sensation  that  you  had  during  your 
first  week  at  college  ?  Doesn't  the  old 
feeling  all  come  back  to  you,  of  the  old 
solemn  bell  with  so  much  of  dreadful 
and  oppressive  learning  in  it,  waking 
you  every  fifteen  minutes  the  first 
night  or  so,  if  perchance  your  new 
sense  of  smallness  gave  you  rest  suffi- 
cient for  a  nap?  And  the  fellows 
were  all  so  busy,  you  remember. 
Everybody  knew  everybody,  except 
you;  and  the  hand-shaking  and  the 
laughing  and  the  hurrying,  all  made 
you  very  lonely.  Was  it  possible  you 
could  ever  come  to  such  a  happy  con- 
dition as  that  in  which  they  seemed  to 
be?  And  you  soberly  concluded  that 
it  was  highly  improbable.  And,  yet, 
you  did  come  to  it.  Those  surround- 
ings all  grew  to  mean  more  to  you 
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than  on  those  lirBt  days  you  hoped 
they  should.  The  influeuce  of  such 
asBocifttioaa,  springing  from  locality 
and  Burroundingfe,  are  present  con- 
tinually with  the  student  from  its  kiu- 
der^arlen  days  to  the  time  of  his 
graduation  from  the  professional 
school.  Studies,  teachers,  friends,  alt 
change  ;  but  this  remains.  This  is  the 
something  which  hurries  the  child  to 
school  in  the  morning,— that  leads 
him  to  smile  through  the  day  and 
dream  all  night  of  bright  colors  and 
marbles  and  cracks  in  the  wall  and 
flags  and  long  lines  of  children  march- 
ing to  music.  It  is  the  thing  which 
leads  the  college  student  to  weary  his 
friends  during  the  long  vacation  with 
stories  of  bowlders  and  ivy  and  fences 
and  quadrangles. 

It  is  this  something  which  marks 
one  ciiy  from  another.  When  we  say 
"Chicago,"  for  example,  we  convey  a 
certain  very  definite  effect.  Chicago 
stands  for  something.  You  have 
heard  the  incident  of  the  little  girl, 
daught«r  of  a  professor  who  was 
recently  called  from  a  New  England 
College  to  Chicago  University.  They 
were  to  leave  the  next  day  for  the  new 
home ;  and  when  the  little  one  knelt 
at  night  and  had  said  its  usual  prayer, 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  she 
added,  "  and  now,  good-by,  dear  God, 
l^'for  I.ain_going  to  Chicago."  Chicago, 
as  Chicago,  meanssomething;  Boston, 
as  Boston  ;  New  York,  as  New  York. 

Have  you  ever  lived  in  one  house  for 
anumberof  years,  till  you  have  come 
to  feel  thoroughly  at  home  in  it,  and 
then  moved  ?  Have  you  ever  been  a 
Methodist  preacher?  But  I  don't 
know  that  a  Methodist  preacher  ever 
gets  to  feel  completely  at  home  in  a 
place.    I  can  not  speak  from  eiper- 

But  if  we  have  such  a  home-feeling 
for  a  place,  and  move  with  wife  and 
children  and  bicycle,  with  all  but  the 
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ber,  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  grEunmar 
school,  we  had  a  change  of  teachers, 
ftDd  there  came  to  us  a  tall  handwme 
man  whom  we  all  admired  from  the 
very  first  day.  I  remember  he  always 
wore  his  vest  with  the  two  top  buttons 
uDbuttoned.  It  was  not  a  week— I 
remember  the  case  very  well— till 
every  boy  in  the  room  wore  his  vest 
with  the  two  top  buttons  unbuttoned— 
except  one  boy.  and  he  had  no  vest. 
He  wore  a  blouse  of  which  he  unbut- 
toned two  buttons  at  the  necic,  giving 
him,  I  remember,  a  sort  of  Byronic 
appeatance.  This  admiration  becomes 
in  the  primary  rooms  and  the  kinder- 
garten a  sort  of  dumb  worship.  A 
thing  is  all  right  or  all  wrong  for  no 
other  reason  m  the  world  than  that 
Hiss  t^mith  said  it  was  right  or  wrong. 
Now,  with  such  conditions,  put  in 
charge  of  students  young  or  old  a 
great  man  or  a  great  woman,  and  the 
possibilities  for  good  are  almost  in- 
finite. Lessons,  of  course,  will  be 
learned  and  scholarly  habits  formed, 
bat  beyond  this,  judgment,  conscience, 
taste,  will  be  refined.  For  years  Har- 
vard men  have  been  learning  from 
Prof.  Child  how  to  appreciate  Shake- 
speare and  Chaucer,  and  how  to  know 
something  precise  about  the  language 
theee  two  great  men  used.  But  he 
tute,  all  these  years,  been  teaching 
from  his  own  life  the  finer  lesson  of 
charity,  sympathy,  love. 

It  is  delightful  that  good  things  are 
so  contagious.  I  think  they  are  as 
much  so  as  had  thingS.  They  come 
upon  us  so  imperceptibly  that  the 
disease  is  often  well  along  before  we 
ju'e  aware  of  its  presence.  The  other 
day  I  was  ou  the  train,  in  the  rear  of  a 
car.  Well  to  the  front  of  the  car  on 
the  same  side  was  a  party  of  young 
men  and  young  women  laughing  and 
joking.  Across  from  me,  —  half  a 
dozen  seats  farther  front, — was  an  old 
-nan  in  faded  coat  who  was  continually 


munching  something  or  other.  He 
soon  beard  the  laughter  and  watched 
the  young  people  without  heading  a 
word  of  what  was  said,  on  account  of 
the  rumble  of  the  oars.  At  every 
fresh  buret  of  laughter,  he  would  stop 
munching  and  his  whole  face  would 
expand  into  one  of  the  most  whole- 
souled  smiles  I  have  ever  seen.  A 
man  two  seats  in  front  of  me  noticed, 
over  hie  paper,  the  smiles  of  the  old 
gentleman  and  finally  dropped  his 
paper  to  his  lap  and  gave  himself 
quite  up  to  smiUng,'~a  process  upon 
which  I  wae  commenting  to  myself 
when,  in  changing  his  position,  the  man 
looked  back  over  his  seat  at  me.  To 
escape  meeling  his  eyes,  I  turned  my 
head  to  look  out  the  window,  and  in 
the  act  caught  eight  of  my  face  in  a 
mirror  at  the  right.  I  was  utterly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  my  own  face  was 
the  sunniest  I  had  seen  it  for  some 
time.  A  good  thing  is  apt  to  come  in 
this  silent  fashion. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  true 
teacher,  it  is  even  possible  to  move 
boys  in  the  earlier  intermediate  grade, 
when  they  are  at  that  awful  age  when 
nothing  is  sacred,  when  there  is  likely 
to  be  needed  at  times  some  mild 
physical  correction.  It  is  possible  for 
them  to  learn  from  such  a  teacher  that 
certain  things  in  which  they  delight 
are  not  funny  ;  so  that  the  period  of 
their  useleesnestB  may  be  shortened 
upon  the  earth  and  they  may .  be 
spared  from  growing  up  into  that  class 
that  saunter  and  joke  this  life  away. 

In  conclusion,  take  the  child's  uned- 
ucated mind  ;  induce  it  to  follow  an- 
other's over  certain  recognized  paths 
where  thing  suggests  thing ;  keep  it,  as 
it  grows,  in  an  intelligent  isolation  ; 
surround  it  with  refining  influences; 
put  it  under  the  ministration  of  culti- 
vated men  and  women  ;  and  the  de- 
tails of  a  finished  life  will  fill  them* 
selves  in. 
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Pbijj.    E.    W.    Wilkinson  :  —  I    am  part  of  the    pu 

pleaeed  and  I  thinlc  this  ABSOcUtion  upon  the  perso 

has  cause  to   congratulate   itself    on  teacher  with  wh 

listeuinfr  to  a  paper  the  chief  lext  of  tact. 

which  haB  not  been  one  of  complaint.  I  wish  to  add  ■ 

I    have    learned    in    ray  very  limited  so  ably  presents 

experience   as   a    echool     teacher    to  believe  tliat  one 

refrain  largely  from   Bmashin);  idols,  of  our  success 

because  I  have  found    that  a   great  close  relationshi 

many  idols  of  mine  thai  were  smashed  with  the  public  i 

\o  early  youth    still  have  their  ped-  Db.  A.  D.  Be 

estalB  labeled  "  for  rent."  that  came  to  m; 

Oae  of    the    great   troubles   to-day  subject  announi 

relative  to  education  iB  that  we  have  to  how  a  peraoi 

left  the  children  out  too  much.    Our  elements  in  edi 

education    has   sometimes   developed  reformatory     in 

into  the  howling  farce  of  a  play  of  whole  subject  c 

Hamlet   with    Hamlet    left  out.    We  reform  to  a  very 

must   bring   our  educational  theories  anew.    Educatit 

down  to  the  level  of    the    boy.    He  the  powers  inh< 

must  be  the  center  of  all  our  effort.  ical    education 

There  is  just  one  phase  of  the  paper  developing   of 

which  struck  me  as  being  a  little  off.  When  you  comi 

There  seemed  to  be  held  out  the  idea  cation,  its  aim, 

that  most  if  not  all  of  the  reformations  and  so  of  moral  i 

that  come  in  the  educational  career  of  subject  is  full  o 

a  child  are  to  be  found  in  that  period  form  ;  and  anyt 

of  his  life  in  which  he  dwells  within  cu  la  ted  to  re  fori 

the  walls  of  a  college,  system  of  educa 

If  that  is  true,  then  we  of  the  lower  The  work  of  r 

schools  are  one  of  two  things  :  we  are  at  the  earliest  pt 

very  right  or  we  are  very  stubborn.    If  reason  1  am  a  b 

all  the  reforms  that  come  in  the  life  of  garten.    I  was  ^ 

a  child  come  after    he    has   approx-  words  of  our  C 

imated  man's  estate  and  has  taten  Lis  mendation  of  o 

position  in  the  educational  world,  then  lature.     And  on 

we  of  the  lower  schools  are  woefully  has  done  is  to  ; 

blind  and  woefully  atubborn.  lishment  of  kin 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  develop-  tion  with  the  pu 

ed  a  point  which  has  been  touched  of  it  here  becai 

upon  several  limes  this  morning— the  vital  connection 

proneness  of  the  child  to  imitate  the  public  schools. 
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WHAT  THE  TEACHER  CAN  DO    FOR   THE   PUBLIC    HEALTH. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  on  this  occasion 
to  consider  the  general  subject  of 
school  hygiene,  a  comprehensive  term 
which  includes  many  subjects  of 
great  practical  interest  to  which  your 
attention  is  often  and  justly  called. 
The  subject  of  proper  school  buildings 
and  surroundings,  of  suitable  furniture 
and  equipment,  of  due  care  in  the 
matter  of  eyesight,  of  exercise,  of 
physical  culture  and  the  like,  are  each 
and  all  of  great  importance  and  de- 
serve more  consideration  than  they 
receive.  But  these  topics  I  do  not  in- 
clude under  the  subject  wbich  I  am 
appointed  to  consider.  I  remark,  then, 
in  introduction,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  public  fiealth.  There  is  a 
distinct  line  of  interests  and  duties  in- 
cluded under  this  term,  on  which  we 
can  fix  our  minds  for  the  hour  with 
profit. 

What  we  call  sanitary  Ecience  is  a 
branch  of  modern  knowledge  that  is 
taking  form  for  the  first  time  in  our 
own  day.  It  is  n  >t  an  original  or  inde- 
pendent science  ;  it  consists  rather  in 
the  combination  and  application  of 
facts  and  principles  derived  from 
many  distinct  divisions  of  knowledge. 

Its  object  is  to  save  individuals  and 
communities  from  the  grievous  losses 
and  the  consequent  depression  and 
demoralization  which  pestilences 
always  bring  in  their  train,  and  to 
avert  from  our  children  and  youth  the 
life-long  penalties  of  preventable  dis- 
ease. In  short,  it  is  nothing  less  than 
to  extend  the  term  of  human  life  to 
its  normal  limit,  and  to  maintain  this 
life  in  healthful  activity  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  end,  so  far  as  its  general 
conditions  are  concerned. 

Its  method  is  to  provide  by  united 
Action,  in  the  main,  pure  air  and  pure 


water  for  the  communities  whicK  it 
undertakes  to  serve,  and  in  doing  this 
it  finds  it  all-important  to  establish 
efficient  means  for  the  removal  of  the 
products  of  excretion  and  waste  from 
the  soil. 

Its  results  are  already  seen  in  the  re- 
duced death  rate  of  entire  communi- 
ties, and  especially  in  the  almost 
comple  exclusion  from  them  of  certain 
of  the  diseases  by  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  periodically  laid  waste, 
and  in  the  vast  increase  of  human 
well-being  that  facts  like  these  stand 
for.  80  significant,  indeed,  are  its 
contributions  that  pessimists  are  be- 
ginning to  complain  that  by  reason  of 
sanitation  and  the  absence  of  wars,  the 
world  will  soon  be  over-crowded.  And 
yet  sanitary  science  has  but  fairly  en- 
tered upon  its  work.  It  is  now  in  the 
full  tide  of  fortunate  evolution.  The 
sciences  on  which  it  depends  are  con- 
stantly turning  over  to  it  new  discover- 
ies and  new  agents,  some  of  which 
point  to  an  almost  unlimited  extension 
of  its  powers  of  service,  in  a  not  distant 
future. 

If  it  be  asked  what  relations  teach- 
ers sustain  to  sanitary  science,  the 
answers  are  at  hand.  They  have,  in 
the  first  place,  the  same  practical  in- 
terest in  exemption  from  disease  and 
in  the  preservation  of  lengthening  of 
life  which  the  rest  of  the  community 
has.  In  the  second  place,  as  lovers  of 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
as  educated  beyond  the  majority  of 
their  fellows,  they  are  bound  to  ex- 
tend a  more  cordial  reception  to  new 
truth  than  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
from  others. 

But  there  are  special  reasons  why 
the  interest  of  teachers  in  questions 
pertaining  to  the  public  health  should 
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be  lively  and  effective.  The  commuD- 
ity  entrusts  to  their  guardiaoBhip  aod 
care  its  mast  precious  life.  The  public 
schoole,  by  their  very  constitutiona, 
make  natural  centers  for  the  diffuBion 
of  the  commuoicable  diaeaaes.  If  they 
were  organized  to  this  end  they  could 
scarcely  be  more  eSlcient.  Children 
and  youth  are  especially  sueceptible 
to  these  diseases.  Indeed,  the  worst 
of  them  all,  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  are  almost  restricted  to  the 
young.  The  commuDistic  habita  of 
children  tend  to  the  same  result.  They 
drink  from  the  same  cup,  bite  from 
the  same  apple, mumble  the  same  peg. 

Whether  they  will  or  not,  teachers 
are  thus  brought  into  the  closest  rela- 
tione to  the  public  health.  Let  the 
sigufi  of  contagion  appear  in  a  com- 
munity, and  the  tremulous  interest  of 
every  household  is  instantly  directed 
to  the  public  schools.  The  teacher's 
words  and  ways  in  this  relation,  what 
he  does  and  what  he  leaves  undone, 
are  discussed  in  every  home,  and  he  is 
made  in  many  ways  to  recognize  the 
great  responsibility  to  which  the  com- 
munity is  disposed  to  hold  him. 

But,  granting  the  interest  which  the 
teacher  must  have  in  the  public  health , 
what  can  he  do  for  it?  How  can  he 
serve  it?  I  answer,  he  can  do  for  sani- 
tary science  something  of  the  same 
kind  of  service  that  he  does  for  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Hecan  make 
known  some  of  its  chief  results.  He 
can  give  currency  to  some  of  its 
most  important  conclusions.  He  can 
strengthen  all  wise  action  by  cordial 
support,  and  above  all  he  can  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  better  practice  than 
we  are  now  able  to  adopt. 

1.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  estab- 
lished knowledge,  and  thus  a  great 
deal  that  can  be  safely  taught,  in  re- 
gard to  the  sanitary  relatione  of  the  air 
we  breathe.  Tt  ia  but  a  little  more 
than  a.  hundred  years  since  the  meth- 


ods of  modem  science  were  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  this  wonderful 
aerial  ocean  in  which  we  live  and 
move.  Our  grandfathers,  or  our  great- 
grandfathers, were  born  before  oiygen 
and  nitrogen,  the  chief  constituents  of 
the  air,  were  discovered.  But  our 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  atmosphere  is  al- 
ready well  advanced.  There  is  s  great 
body  of  orderly  knowledge  in  regard 
to  it  that  will  never  be  superseded. 
Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  we  knov 
of  the  element  otygen  in  this  relation. 
In  our  little  globe,  insignificant 
though  it  be  in  fields  of  space,  there  ie 
nothing  provincial.  If  we  should  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  the 
farthest  star,  we  should  find  that  the 
light  of  that  star  was  kindled  by  the 
combination  of  the  very  same  ele- 
ments, hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon, 
iron,  el«.,  whose  properties  we  study 
in  our  humblest  laboratories.  In  other 
words,  the  chemistry  that  we  learn  here 
will  answer  equally  fur  any  other 
world,  in  any  other  part  of  the  uni- 
verse in  which  we  may  And  ourselves. 
Whatever  the  proportiona  of  the  ele- 
ments that  are  found  in  other  globes, 
we  know  that  in  ours  the  first  place  ia 
given  to  oxygen.  It  was  present  in 
such  vast  amounts  in  the  nebula  from 
which  the  earth  was  originally  con- 
densed, that  after  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  other  elements  with 
which  it  was  associated,  by  uniting 
with  them  until  it  made  at  least  half 
of  what  we  call  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
and  eight-ninths  of  its  watery  en- 
velope, a  little  was  still  left  over  un- 
combined  to  form  in  part  its  atmoa 
phere.  A  liUU,  but  enough  to  make 
the  vital  breath  of  every  living  thing. 
Our  own  separate  lives  begin  with  an 
inlialation  of  oxygen,  and  when  the 
last  oxygen  leaves  our  lungs,  we  die 
Our  expiring  breath  ia  a  synonym  to. 
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We  know  what  goes  on  in  the  system 
in  life.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  unites 
with  the  carbon  of  our  food  to  main- 
tain the  vital  heat  of  the  body ;  but 
the  gaseous  compound  formed  by  this 
union,  viz.,  carbonic  acid,  renders  the 
air  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  if  svich  air 
is  confined  within  definite  limits,  as  a 
room,  unfit  to  be  breathed  again.  To 
regain  its  life-giving  property,  the  air 
of  the  room  must  be  brought  into  free 
communication  with  the  outside  air. 
But  in  our  climate  this  outside  air  has 
an  annual  range  of  temperature  of  one 
hundred  degrees  F.,  and  for  six 
months  of  the  year  it  must  be  arti- 
ficially warmed  before  it  can  be  prop- 
erly brought  into  the  room. 

Out  of  these  facts  and  conditions 
grow  the  troublesome  problems  of 
heating  and  ventilation.  '  In  regard  to 
them  our  general  practice  is  deplorably 
confused  and  inefficient.  Here  and 
there  the  light  of  knowledge  is  finding 
entrance  and  signs  of  a  better  day  are 
at  hand.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  whole 
subject  of  schoolroom  ventilation  is 
the  htit  noire  of  the  teacher.  He  is 
left  forever  in  doubt  as  to  which  are 
the  worst,  his  sins  of  emission  or  of 
commission  in  this  line. 

There  are  a  few  points  that  teachers 
of  every  grade  can  lay  to  heart  and 
keep  with  profit  in  constant  view, 
even  though  they  are  obliged  in  prac- 
tice to  fall  far  below  their  theoretical 
standards.  They  may  consider  it  dem- 
onstrated that  every  schoolroom  should 
have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  200 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  occu- 
pant, and  that  into  such  a  room  when 
in  use  there  should  be  introduced  at 
least  20  feet  of  air  every  mmute  for  each 
occupant,  and  especially  that  thorough 
change  of  air  by  opening  doors  and 
windows  should  be  effected  in  all  un- 
ventilated  rooms  at  every  suitable 
opportunity.  The  normal  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is 


about  one  part  in  2600,  and  if  this  pro- 
portion is  increased  beyond  one  part 
in  1000,  the  body  of  air  so  charged  is 
to  be  counted  vitiated  and  is  bound  to 
produce  a  depressing  effect  on  those 
who  breathe  it,  and  even  to  become  in 
some  cases  a  source  of  specific  danger. 
But  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  impress  the 
rude  and  uneducated  with  the  necess- 
ity of  ventilation.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  have  full  health  and  vigor 
and  who  lead  an  out-of-door  life,  the 
penalties  for  breathing  the  most  impure 
air  for  a  few  hours  of  the  day  are  gen- 
erally light  and  may  easily  escape  no- 
tice altogether.  The  Esquimau  in  his 
hut  of  ice,  the  only  communication  of 
which  with  the  outside  air  is  by  a  sub- 
glacial  passage  way,  and  whose  arti- 
ficial light  and  heat  are  derived  from 
burning  whale-oil  in  lamps  of  the  most 
primitive  construction,  is  obliged  to 
breathe,  while  sleeping  at  night,  or  for 
days  at  a  time  when  confined  by 
storms,  an  atmosphere  which  a  Euro- 
pean cannot  endure  for  an  hour  with 
out  serious  discomfort  or  oppression. 
But  when  the  barbarian  goes  forth 
from  his  reeking  ice-cave  to  the  chase, 
the  civilized  man  is  no  match  for  him 
in  energy  and  endurance. 

The  truth  is  that  only  as  we  grow 
more  artificial  in  our  modes  of  life,  or 
in  other  words,  more  civilized,  do  the 
necessities  and  advantages  of  pure  air 
become  apparent.  The  more  ac- 
tive the  brain,  the  more  sensitive  does 
the  system  become  to  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  because  of  facte  like  these  that 
it  becomes  the  teacher's  duty  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  respect  of  and  obedi- 
ence to  this  branch  of  sanitary  science 
in  the  knowledge  and  enlightened 
self-interest  of  his  pupils.  He  can 
make  no  startling  or  sensational  ap- 
peals, he  can  threaten  no  alarming 
penalty.  He  must  place  the  main- 
tenance of  pure  air  on  the  intelligence 
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and  conscience  of  those  whom  he  is 
tr&ining.  He  muet  make  them  aee 
what  oxygen  meana  to  man  and  give 
them  a  due  respect  for  the  life-giving 
element.  He  must  teach  tbem  to  be 
resolute  and  in  earnest  in  demanding 
their  full  share  of  it.  It  is  only  as  the 
general  level  of  intelligence  is  brought 
up  that  the  general  practice  in  thw 
field  can  be  improved. 

'J.  The  teacher  ought  to  give  cur- 
rency throughout  the  circles  which  he 
reaches  to  some  of  the  leading  facts 
that  sanitary  science  h^s  established 
with  reference  to  water  supply.  The 
discovery  in  London,  England,  in  1S47, 
that  Astatic  cholera  was  mainly  dis- 
tributed through  well  water  that  had 
been  conUiminated  by  the  discharges 
of  previous  victims  of  the  disease  may 
be  fairly  taken  as  the  initial  date  of 
the  science  of  the  public  health.  ITow 
great  the  advance  in  knowledge,  and 
though  to  a  less  extent,  how  great  the 
improvement  in  practice  since  that 
timel  How  beneficent,  how  beyond 
all  price  are  the  results  already  at- 
tained: It  is  demonstrable  that  some 
of  us  are  alive  to-day  because  of  the 
reduction  of  the  death  rate  thus  ef- 
fected. It  has  since  been  demonstrated 
that  other  diseases  are  carried  in  like 
manner,  and  that  one  of  them  which 
rivals,  or  even  outranks,  Asiatic  chol- 
era in  the  losses  which  it  inflicts,  viz: 
typhoid  fever,  is  generally  distributed, 
or,  to  use  a  shorter  word,  caused  by 
polluted  water. 

How  comes  the  drinking  water  to  be 
polluted  ?  The  answer  is  bo  plain  that 
he  that  runs  may  read,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising how  little  attention  and  reflec- 
tion have  been  given  to  the  subject 
even  by  educated  people  and  in  what 
needless  mystei-y  it  is  invested  in  the 
popular  mind. 

Of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  a  three-fold  di^posi- 
lion  is  made.    A  portion  washes  the 


surface,  is  gathered  into  drainage 
channels,  and  flows  to  the  sea.  An- 
other portion,  after  ministering,  it 
may  he,  to  the  needs  of  growing  vege- 
tation, passes  back  into  the  air  in  a 
state  of  vapor.  A  third  portion  is 
taken  up  by  soil  and  stratum  and  is 
detained  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time 
within  the  earth,  to  emerge,  it  may  be, 
in  perennial  springs,  or  to  be  reached 
in  wells.  This  third  portion,  the 
ground  water,  is  of  simply  incalcu- 
lable value  to  man,  because  it  is  the 
source  of  the  chief  supply  of  one  of 
bis  most  imperious  necessities,  viz.,  a 
supply  of  drinking  water.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  becomes  the  medium 
through  which  the  direst  evils  of  his 
life  assail  him.  The  pestilence  that 
walks  in  darkness,  and  the  destruciioD 
that  wastes  at  noonday  alike  find  in 
the  ground  water  their  chosen  way  of 
approach.  Pulmonary  consumption, 
the  greatest  single  source  of  human 
mortality,  plants  its  morbific  germs 
moat  successfully  where  the  ground 
water  holds  a  high  level  The  same 
condition  m  connected  with  the  prev- 
alence of  rheumatic  affectionB  of  all 
sorts,  and  probably  with  the  spread  of 
diphtheria.  It  is  polluted  ground 
water  that  carries  the  fuel  for  the 
fevers  that  burn  and  waste  us;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  prolific  brood  of  mis- 
eries which  we  group  under  the  com- 
prehensive term  "malaria"  would 
disappear  if  the  ground  water  were 
made  to  stay  at  the  right  level  and 
were  maintained  in  proper  purity. 

Its  pollution  comes  from  loading  the 
soil  through  which  it  is  obliged  to  de 
scend  before  reaching  its  more  pei 
manent  subterranean  storage  basin 
with  the  products  of  excretion  nxv 
waste.  These  products  are  dissolv© 
by  the  descending  water  sheet  an' 
become  the  source  of  varied  aa< 
countless  evils.  The  chemist  h~ 
learned  to  determine  by  simple  tw 
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3.  In  the  third  place,  the  teacher 
must  acquaint  himself  with  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  the  best  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  our  time  in  regard 
to  drainage  and  tewerage,  or  in  other 
words, with  the  beat  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  ground  water  and  with  the 
disposal  of  eicrementitious  waste. 

The  beat  knowledge  and  practice  of 
our  time,  I  aay,  but  how  wide  the  gulf 
between  the  two.  These  questions  of 
sewerage  are  so  large  and  far-reaching 
that  I  dare  not  enter  on  the  briefest 
discussion  of  them  here.  The  problems 
growing  out  of  them  are  the  gravest 
and  mORt  urgent  with  which  we  have  to 
do  on  the  material  side  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
important  features  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  unquestionably 
is  the  gathering  of  our  population  in 
cities  and  villages  in  proportions  never 
reached  before.  For  the  first  lime  in 
the  history  of  the  race  we  are  able  to 
build  eitiesas  large  as  we  will,  without 
limitation  in  the  matter  of  food  and 
fuel  supply.  The  steam  engine  has 
settled  these  questions,  but  two  other 
problems  of  almost  equal  urgency 
and  destined  to  grow  more  urgent  in 
geometrical  ratio,  as  the decadea sweep 
by,  rise  threateningly  in  the  way. 
Where  sliall  we  obtain  a  safe  water 
supply7  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
sewage?  The  questions  are  intimately 
connected  with  eachother.  All  experi- 
ence ebows  that  if  the  soil  is  made  the 
receptacle  of  eicrementitious  waste, 
the  ground  water  and  the  ground  air 
become  dangerously  polluted  thereby. 
Cleanse,  then,  the  filth-laden  soil. 
Carry  away  by  drain  and  sewer  all 
these  products  of  waste.  Yea,  but 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  contents 
of  drain  and  sewer  ?  The  easiest,  the 
most  natural  way  was  sure  to  be 
adopted.  Lead  theae  sewera  to  the 
nearest  water  courae.     Let  them  join 
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the  flowlDg  current  on  its  way  to  the 
sea.  This  is  what  has  been  done  for 
the  last  fifty  years  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  Perhaps  you  yourselves 
can  recall  some  sparkling,  crystal 
stream  of  even  twenty-five  years  ago, 
<'the  banks  and  braes"  of  some  "Bonnie 
Doon"  of  your  earlier  years  which  has 
since  been  converted  into  a  turbid, 
noisome  channel,  from  which  all  life 
files  as  if  from  a  furnace  breath,  save 
only  that  lower  order  of  life  which  is 
the  germ  of  pestilence.  Are  we  then 
shut  up  to  a  choice  of  these  two  evils', 
of  poisoning  the  soil  or  destroying  our 
rivers  ?  God  forbid  ?  If  this  were  true 
a  great  city  might  well  adopt  the  words 
of  Milton's  Satan,  "Me  miserable! 
Which  way  I  fiy  is  hell.  Myself  am 
hell."  But  nature  is  replete  with  sav- 
ing powers.  There  are  simple  agencies 
at  our  hand  whose  appointed  office  it 
is  to  destroy  all  such  sources  of  offense 
and  danger  if  we  will  but  give  them  a 
chance.  The  air,  the  light,  the  soil, — 
let  these  be  rightly  employed  and  the 
foulest  sewage  is  transformed  into  pure 
and  safe  water  once  more. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  note  the 
modest  introduction  during  the  pres- 
ent summer  of  a  just  and  safe  system 
of  public  sewage  disposal  into  Ohio  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history.  I  count 
it  far  more  significant  and  important 
than  any  other  single  step,  on  the  ma- 
terial side  of  life,  that  has  been  taken 
in  the  State  during  the  last  deca,de, 
and  I  do  not  forget  that  the  telephone 
and  electric  car  are  included  in  this 
period.  We  can  congratulate  oiirselves 
that  an  educational  center,  a  college 
town,  leads  the  way  in  this  all-import- 
ant reformation.  To  the  unique  and 
homogeneous  village  of  Oberlin,  the 
credit  belongs  of  leading  the  way  in 
inaugurating  sewage  purification  in 
Ohio.  The  work  is  going  forward  there 
prudently,  economically  and  intelli- 
gently, and  is  bound  to  succeed.    A 


few  acres  of  ground  have  been  pur- 
chased and  properly  prepared,  and  the 
miracle  of  sewage  turned  into  spring 
water  is  being  daily  wrought  there. 
This  i^  the  line  in  which  the  great  ad- 
vance in  our  State  is  to  be  made,  in 
•connection  with  the  public  health.  The 
problem  will  grow  more  and  more  urg- 
ent as  the  years  go  by.  Our  rivers  of 
water  will  steadily  shrink  under  the 
treatment  they  have  to  meet  and  our 
rivers  of  sewage  will  steadily  swell  as 
our  cities  and  villages  grow,  and  the- 
evil  will  become  unbearable.  I  charge 
you  to  hasten  the  day  by  your  teach- 
ing and  influence  when  the  agency  of 
the  soil  shall  be  invoked  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  waters. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  teacher 
is  bound  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
laws  and  practice  of  disinfection. 
There  is  no  topic  in  the  whole  range  of 
his  connection  with  the  public  health 
more  vital  and  practical  than  this.  It 
is  here  that  his  more  serious  responsi- 
bility lies.  He  has  to  meet  the  ignor- 
ance, the  prejudice,  the  recklessness 
of  the  communities  with  which  he  haa 
to  deal,  and  especially  of  the  less  in- 
telligent portions  of  them.  It  is  for 
him  to  uphold  and  justify  the  require- 
ments of  the  boards  of  health  against 
the  impatience  and  irritation  that  aU 
ways  find  expression  when  quarantine 
is  imposed  or  proper  protection  against 
disease  is  demanded.  He  must  lay  the 
foundations  of  respect  for  the  processes 
of  disinfection  in  the  intelligence  of 
his  pupils.  The  short-sightedness,  the 
wickedness,  of  indifi:erence  or  neglect 
in  this  field,  must  be  duly  impressed 
upon  them. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  and  finally, 
the  teacher  is  bound  to  replace  in  the 
popular  mind  as  far  as  in  him  liee 
superstitious  views  as  to  the  origin  and 
spread  of  disease,  by  rational  views,  in 
other  words  by  their  reference  to  nat- 
ural causation. 
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This  is  almost  the  last  field  to  which 
the  recognition  of  "the  reign  of  law" 
remains  to  be  applied.  Remains  to  be 
applied,  I  Bay,  but  iU  undisputed 
empire  is  already  freely  conceded  by 
the  wisest  and  best  of  every  civilized 
laod.  The  old  leaven,  however,  etill 
works  among  the  more  ignorant  in  all 
our  commuDities.  It  expresses  itself  in 
impatience  of  sanitary  restriction  and 
requirements.  It  avows  the  fatalistic 
dootrine  that  if  one  is  destined  to  be 
rick  it  is  vain  to  seek  a  way  of  escape. 
It  adopts  the  view  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  who  in  a  resolution  relating 
to  the  demise  of  a  brother  member, 
referred  the  sad  event  to  "the  mys- 
terious dispensation  of  a  wiBe  but 
nn scrupulous  providence." 

We  have  abandoned  days  of  fasting 
and  prayer  as  the  proper  agencies  to 
employ  in  meeting  a  threatened  in- 
vasion of  Asiatic  cholera,  for  example, 
because  we  have  learned  that  the 
cholera  advances  and  thrives  by  cer- 
tain conditions  of  air,  watfir,  soil ;  that 
these  conditions  are  to  a  great  extent 
under  our  own  control,  and  that  by 
their  correction  or  removal  the  spread 
of  the  diseaee  is  arrested  as  eifectually 
OS  a  prairie  lire  is  arrested  by  a  freshly 
plowed  field  in  its  path.  Both  plague 
and  fire  die  from  lack  of  sustenance. 
What  is  true  of  cholera  is  equally  true 
of  all  other  kindred  plagues.  The 
burden  of  the  modern  EzekieL  la  "As 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleas- 
nre  in  the  death  of  those  that  die 
from  pestilence ;  but  that  they  turn 
from  their  unsanitary  ways  and  live." 

You  will  not  fail  to  note  that  sani- 
tary science  is  wholly  grounded  and 
bailt  on  the  belief  and  demonstration 
of  the  natural  causation  of  disease  as 
opposed  to  supernatural  causation. 
All  its  triumphs  have  been  won  on  this 
basis.  The  opposing  view,  wbich  has 
dominated  the  world  almost  until  our 
own  day,  stands  squarely  in  the  path 


of  sanitary  reform.  If  logically  and 
consistently  held,  which  seldom  hap- 
pens, it  renders  sanitary  regulations- 
an  impertinent  interference  with  the 
Divine  purpose. 

You  will  also  recognlM  the  great 
encouragement  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  natural  causation  of  disease  af- 
fords. Every  disease  is  from  this  poiut 
of  view,  a  problem  in  natural  science, 
and  the  problems  are  not  insoluble. 
The  solution  of  one  contributes  to- 
the  solution  of  another.  To  have 
gained  immunity  from  one  disease  ia 
almost  a  pledge  that  we  shall  gain  im- 
munity from  others  like  it  by  similar 
means.  Every  conquest  is  permanent 
and  its  effects  are  at  the  same  tim» 
cumulative.  When  we  call  to  mfnd 
the  advances  in  this  single  field  of 
knowledge  within  the  last  ten  years^ 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  means 
of  research  are  being  multiplied  and 
improved  more  rapidly  than  ever  be- 
fore, who  shall  seta  limit  to  our  pro- 
gress while  other  decades,  as  fruitful 
as  the  last,  shall  grow  into  centuries 
and  centuries  into  milleniums? 

I  have  taken  the  ground  that  the 
subjects  which  I  have  touched  upon, 
viz.,  sanitary  law  in  regard  to  air, 
water,  drainage  and  disinfection, 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools.  But 
the  question  at  once  arises  how  shall 
they  be  taught?  Not,  I  reply,  in  a 
formal  way.  Not  by  teit-book  and . 
recitation,  at  present,  at  least.  Th« 
curriculum  is  already  sufficiently 
crowded,  and  besides  there  is  a  more 
excellent  way.  The  teacher  must 
teach  sanitation  in  something  of  the 
same  way  in  which  he  teaches  morals. 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  how  sanita- 
tion and  morality  are  interblended. 
These  topics  must  find  their  place  in 
the  occasional  address,  in  the  incidental 
reference  of  the  teacher,  whose  own 
mind  is  informed  in  regard  to  them 
and  who  is  awake  to  their  importance. 
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OccftBions  will  come  often  enough  to  i 
the  teacher  who  la  prepared  to  make 
use  of  them.  Such  incidental  inatruc-  i 
tion  is  often  the  most  impreasive  aad  i 
fruitful  that  we  jdve  in  the  whole  i 
range  of  our  work,  ' 

What  I  de^re  to  emphasize  is  this:  I 
The  teacher  must  inform  himself  aa  ; 
Adequately  as  possible  upon  tlie  topics  i 
pertaining  to  the  public  health.  If  he 
has  the  knowledge,  the  interest  will  be  i 
sure  tofollow.  If  he  muses  upon  these  i 
lopiCB,  the  fire  will  surely  burn,  and 
tbenitiBaafe  to  speak  with  his  tongue. 

Teachers  of  Ohio,  it  is  for  ub  to  turn 
over  to  the  State  a  generation  better      i 
fitted  than  anj  of  its  predecessors  haa      I 
been  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  the 
work  of  Banitary  reform.    It  is  for  us 
to  create    an  atmosphere  in  which  a 
wiser  practice  can  be  sustained  than 
we  have  been  able  to  eBtablit>h  thuB 
far.  This,  I  take  it,  is  what  the  teacher      i 
is  called   upon  to  do  for    the  public 
health.  i 

SuPT.  J.  W.  McKiNNON  :— The  clos- 
ing words  of  Dr.  Orton'e  paper,  setting 
forth  the  duty  resting  upon  the  teach-  i 
ers  of  the  public  schools  to  furniah  a 
coming  generation  better  fitted  to  live 
right  and  to  be  right,  is  the  sum  of  the 
whole  matter.  If  we  are  to  give  intel- 
lectual worth,  to  establish  moral  prin- 
ciple, to  develop  out  of  the  young 
people  under  our  charge  better  men 
and  women,  we  must  begin  by  giving 
them  such  instruction  aa  will  tend  to 
give  them  better  bodiea.  It  ia  entirely 
within  the  range  of  our  work  to  give 
this  sanitary  instruction.  The  aubjecta 
touched  upon  in  thia  paper  are  within 
our  reach.  It  ia  our  duty  to  pay  care- 
ful attention  to  the  ventilation  of  our 
school  rooms.  Pure  air  is  a  belter 
remedy  for  weak  lungs  than  all  the  - 
cod  liver  oil  in  the  world.  The  little 
street  gamin  is  healthy  in  spite  of  the 
dirt,  becsuBe  he  is  out  in  the  fresh  air 
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the  fatal  disease  ?  I  indeed  hope  that 
this  question  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

SuPT.  J.  M.  Gbeenslade  :  —  I  was 
so  much  absorbed  in  listening  to 
the  paper  that  I  almost  forgot  that 
I  was  to  discubs  it.  This  paper  is 
up  to  date  and  does  not  go  beyond 
what  any  teacher  can  carry  out; 
yet  it  is  far  in  advance  of  what 
most  teachers  do.  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  teachers  would  carry  out 
from  day  to  day  the  little  laws  of  health 
that  pertain  to  their  own  pupils  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  weather.  In  regard  to 
ventilation,  I  think  teachers  get  more 
blame  than  they  deserve.  A  large  part 
of  the  blame  should  fall  on  boards  of 
education.  This  whole  subject  of  ven- 
tilation in  our  larger  cities  is  being  fast 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
Through  the  introduction  of  new  sys- 
tems our  school  rooms  ventilate  and 
heat  themselves.  It  is  true  that  teach- 
ers very  often,  becoming  interested  in 
their  work,  forget  to  consult  their  ther- 
mometers and  consider  the  ventilation. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  simple 
device,  controlled  by  a  Cleveland  firm^ 
and  not  very  expensive,  which  would 
soon  put  this  whole  subject  of  heating 
in  the  hands  of  the  janitor.  It  is  con- 
trolled from  the  furnace  rooms,  so  that 
the  janitor  can  determine  at  any  time 
of  day  the  exact  heating  of  the  rooms. 
I  would  suggest  that  where  schools 
employ  a  teacher  of  physical  culture, 
the  whole  subject  of  the  health  of  the 
pupils  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  that 
teacher  as  much  as  possible.  These 
teachers  go  about  from  school  to  school 
and  from  room  to  room,  and  they 
naturally  notice  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  while  the  other  teachers 
would  not  notice  it.  This  is  a  great 
subject,  and  while  the  paper  is  practi- 
cal, yet  we  must  remember  that  sani- 
tary science  is  less  than  fifty  years  old 
in  England,  and  practically  less  than 
twenty-five  years  old  in  this  country. 
The  fact  that  already  we  have  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  over  1,600  boards  of 
health,  shows  that  people  are  waking 
up  to  their  duties  in  this  matter. 
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By  Miss  Anna  Laws. 


On  the  13th  of  December,  1879,  the 
first  meeting  of  ladies  interested  in 
starting  the  kindergarten  movement 
in  Cincinnati  was  held  in  one  of  the 
high  school  buildings.  This  meeting 
resulted  later  in  the  organization  of 
the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, with  Mrs.  Alphonso  Taft  as  the 
first  president. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1880,  Dr. 
Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  now  U.  S.  Com.  of 
Education,  lectured  to  the  Association 
upon  the  kindergarten  as  established 
-n  Bt.  Louis. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from 
a  paper  presented  by  the  president  at 


a  subsequent  meeting  held  January  20. 

**  Our  constitution  defines  the  object 
to  be  the  establishment  of  free  kinder- 
gartens in  Cincinnati.  Other  cities  are 
far  in  advance  of  us  in  the  work,  some 
having  incorporated  it  already  in  their 
public  schools.  It  is  hoped  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  kindergarten  in- 
struction will  be  provided  freely  for 
all  classes  in  Cincinnati. 

**  The  laws  of  Ohio  at  present  forbid 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  under  six  years  of 
age.  A  tedious  process  of  legislation 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  this.  If 
the  little  ones  who  wander  neglected 


in  our  streets  are  to  be  reached,  private 
benevoteoce  must  comb  to  the  rescue. 
We  therefore  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
«ducation  and  humanity  to  help  us  in 
this  effort.  It  is  to  be  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  public  schools  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  sect,  or  nationality." 

DuriDK  the  months  of  January  and 
February  meetimts  were  held  fort- 
nightly at  Hughes  and  Woodward 
High  Schools,  and  on  the  tirst  day  of 
March,  ISSO,  down  in  the  old  Spencer 
House  on  the  river  front,  was  opened 
the  lirst  free  kindergarten  established 
in  Cincinnati,  with  Miss  Shank,  of  St. 
Louie,  one  of  Miss  Blair's  earliest 
aasistante,  in  charge,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  six  children,  which  number 
rapidly  reached  the  limit  of  60,  as  the 
work  became  better  known. 

From  a  number  of  applicants  desir- 
ing to  be  trained,  four  young  women 
were  selected  who  agreed  to  give  their 
time  and  services  for  a  year  in  return 
for  training  received. 

Thus  a  training  school  for  kinder- 
gartners  was  incorporated  with  the 
work  from  the  very  beginning,  fur- 
nishing a  supply  of  teachers  as  the 
number  of  kindergartens  increased, 
and  tending  also  to  give  greater  unity 
to  the  work  done. 

Each  year  has  placed  the  standard 
of  work  in  the  training  class,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  kindergartens,  on  a 
higher  plane. 

Aa  the  value  of  the  training  becomes 
better  understood  and  appreciated,  the 
numbers  in  the  class  steadily  increase 
and  there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  young  women  of  education, 
culture  and  ability,  to  supplement 
their  school  training  in  the  kinder- 
garten, whether  they  mean  to  make  it 
a  means  of  livelihood  or  not. 

Chas.  O.  Ames,  of  Philadelphia,  says: 
"I  think  that  not  even  the  most  en- 
lightened and  consecrated  church  in  a 
city,  can  serve  humanity  more  usefully 


than  can  a  true  kindergarten  training 
school, where  carefully  selected  women 
prepare  themselves  in  an  unselfish 
spirit  for  the  beautiful  ministry  of 
moulding  the  infant  mind.  To  touch 
the  little  ones  to-day  is  to  touch  the 
central     springs    of    power    for     to- 


Qradually  has  the  work  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Kindergarten  Association  ex- 
tended throughout  the  city,  as  means 
and  opportunity  presented  themselves. 
From  the  first  kindergariea  BtArted  in 
the  old  Spencer  House,  h|M  continued 
in  unbroken  succession,  although  the 
place  has  been  changed  several  times, 
the  one  still  known  as  the  South  Kin- 
dergarten. In  the  same  building  may 
be  found  the  training  school  for  kin- 
dergartners,  with  the  freeas  well  as  pay 
courses.  Here  also  is  held  one  after- 
noon in  the  week  a  study  class  for 
those  wishing  merely  to  gain  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  Froebel'Bsya- 
tem,  and  not  having  time  or  opportun- 
ity to  take  the  regular  course  of  traln- 
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Only  one  session  a  day  is  held  i: 
of  the  kindergartens,  the  afternoooa 
being  devoted  to  training  class  leasone, 
directors'  meetings,  music  and  physical 
culture  lessons,  special  lectures  and 
lessons,  mothers'  meetings,  and  other 
purposes. 

Four  kindergartens,  in  addition  to 
the  training  class,  are  supported  by  the 
Association,theBupportcoming  entirely 
from  voluntary  subscriptiona  and  dona- 
tions. 

Feeling  it  unwise  to  asBume  any 
greater  financial  responsibility,  an  ' 
yet  desiring  to  extend  the  work  as  fi 
as  possible,  and  to  preserve  a  htf 
standard  of  excellence,  the  Kindc 
garten  Association  volunteers  to  o 
ganize  and  conduct  a  kindergarten  i 
any  locality  desired  by  any  individua 
group  of  individuals,  or  organiiatir 
willing  to  provide  the  necessary  fun 
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Simple  refreslimentB  are  served. 
Sewing  for  tbe  kind ergar ten  ie  done  by 
the  mothers,  who  donate  their  work, 
and  the  garmente  are  sold  for  just  suf- 
ficient to  cover  cost  of  material.  These 
aalea  prove  very  helpful  to  the  moth- 
ers who  go  out  for  daily  work,  and 
have  little  time  for  gewing,  as  well  as 
little  means.  Bright  music,  talks, 
readings,  recitations,  and  other  enter- 
tainments serve  to  make  the  day  one 
of  the  brightest  and  happiest  events  of 
the  moutb. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  associated 
charities  a  stamp  penny  saving  station 
has  been  established  in  most  of  the 
kindergartens,  and  in  one  alone,  since 
last  Uarch,  over  $fi4  have  been  saved, 
most  of  it  by  families  who  have  never 
known  before  what  it  was  to  have  a 
bank  account.  Circulating  libraries 
for  older  children  are  gradually  being 
placed  in  most  of  the  kindergartens, 
so  that  each  kindergarten  center  Is  in 
reality  taking  on  something  of  the 
aspect  of  a  college  or  social  settlement, 
without,  however,  having  the  college 
resident. 

In  addition  to  the  work  that  is  being 
accomplished  by  the  Cincinnati  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  there  are  two 
other  organizations  in  the  city  which 
are  spreading  the  kindergarten  interest 
and  iaBuence.  One  is  the  Gertnan 
Kindergarten  Association ,  under  whose 
auspices  five  kindergartens  are  con- 
ducted in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  in  which  German  is  exclusively 
spoken. 

These  ore  conducted  by  able  direc- 
tors, hut  there  is  no  training  class  con- 
nected with  this  organization  and  it 
lacks  therefore  a  certain  unity. 

The  Glenn  Industrial  Home,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  has  added  a  kindergarten 
department  to  other  branches  of  its 
work,   and    supports  several    kinder- 
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gartens  in  addition  to  a  training  class, 
conducted  by  one  of  the  Aret  gradu- 
ates of  the  claes  under  the  auapicea  of 
our  ABaociation. 

At  Saratoga,  in  the  smnmer  of  1892, 
a  meeting  of  ktndergartners  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  Kational  Edu- 
cational Aaaociation,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  a  union  of  kindergarten 
intereata,  under  the  name  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten I.'nion,  and  Mra.  Sarah  A. 
Cooper,  of  Cahfornia,  was  elecl«d  tirst 
preaident. 

KepresentatWes  of  the  various  kin- 
dergarten int«reete  in  Cincinnati  have 
been  called  together  since,  and  a 
branch  of  this  union  organized, 
through  which  it  ie  hoped  to  create  a 
feeling  of  harmonious  co-operation 
and  unity  among  the  kindei^artnem 
of  the  city. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  during  the 
present  week  in  Delaware  a  atate  asso- 
ciation of  kindergarten  intereats  in 
Ohio  may  be  effected,  to  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ohio  State  Teaohera' 
Association. 

The  passage  of  the  kindergarten  bill 
at  Columbue,  inMarch,  1892,  makea  it 
possible  for  the  board  of  education  of 
any  city  of  first  or  second  class  in  Ohio 
to  establish  kindergartens  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  schools,  for  chil- 
dren hetween  the  ages  of  4  and  6,  and 
to  aet  aside  part  of  the  contingent  fund 
for  that  purpose;  also  to  levy  an  addi- 
tional tax,  not  to  exceed  I  mill.  It  is 
therefore  an  optional  matter  with  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  vihen  they  shall 
introduce  the  kiodergarten  as  a  branch 
of  public  school  work.  That  it  will  be 
done  in  time,  there  cannot  be  much 
douht,  but  just  at  present  it  is  a  matter 
for  earnest  and  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  educa- 
tional and  humanitarian  matters. 

That  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good, 
if  injudiciously  launched  and  amalga< 
mated  with  the  public  school  work, 


without    proper   preparation  on  both 
Bides,  will  he  readily  appreciated. 

The  method  adopted  in  Philadelphia 
had  some  features  that  might  we!!  he 
considered.  AfWr  the  first  few  free 
kindergartens  were  established  by  in- 
dividuals and  private  efforts,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  extend  the  kindergarten  in- 
fluence more  rapidly  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  "organized  charities" 
found  it  impracticable  to  assume 
charge  of  the  work,  and  finally  the 
"Sub-primary  School  ABBOcistion,"  as 
it  was  called,  cameinto  existence,  with 
a  work  very  similar  in  character  to 
what  our  Association  has  done.  Twen- 
ty-four kindergartena  were  eventually 
in  active  operation  under  the  auapicea 
of  thia  society,  which  number  had  in- 
creased to  32  at  the  time  they  were 
tTHnaferred  to  the  public  achools. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  obser- 
vant members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  broad-minded  citi- 
zens, saw  that  Philadelphia  was  in  the 
way  to  receive  a  notable  benefit  from 
the  work,  and  that  a  few  were  bearing 
a  burden  which  rightly  belonged  to 
all.  An  appeal  to  Council  resulted  in 
an  experimental  appropriation  of  $5000 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  free 
kindergartens  in  1883.  This  was  re- 
peated in  1884,  and  increased  in  1SS5 
to  97,500.  This  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sub-Primary  Aesocialion, 
the  board  merely  receiving  vouchers 
from  the  president.  In  1B8T,  an  ap- 
propriation of  tI6,0O0  was  made,  aud 
later  the  kindergartens  were  transfer- 
ed  from  the  Snb-Primary  Associat'"" 
and  became  a  part  of  the  educatior 
system  of  the  city. 

It  is  rather  a  significant  fact  that  w 
the  incorporation  of  the  kindergarle 
with  the  public  schools  of  Philadelpt 
came  also  the  advent  of  women  h 
the  board  of  education,  to  supply  t 
mothtr  element  needed  for  the  pro' 
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to  them  was  the  use  of  their  own  eyes  and  hands, 

1  of  the  kin-  and   wtiu,  without    knowing  it,  have 

It.  niade  the  delightful  beginDinfis  of  an 

also,  was  the  ciety.    It  is  written  in  the  improved 

:n  cooree   to  conditions  of  hundreds  of  households, 

h  the  idea  of  where  the  parents,  and  especially  the 

rnal  students  mothers,  gratefully  confess  that  their 

for  that  they  own   domestic    discipline     has    been 

^cial  course,  humanized  ;   that    their    children  are 

It  be  familiar  more  easily  governed,  more  willingly 

ethods,  and  helpful,  more  brotherly  and  sisterly, 

ig  might  pre-  better    mannered    and    happier,    and 

ndergartners  that  in  many  cases,  tliey  have  been  . 

).    Itia  abso-  cured  of  nervous  weaknessand  melan- 

e  should  be  cholia  by  the  compound  medicine  of 

ing  between  cheerful  Occupation,  child  companion- 

ry  teachers,  ship,    grown-up    encouragement,  and 

be  attained,  regular  daily  outings, 

■trained  kin-  "Our  hope  and  prayer  is,  in  entrust- 

nowledge  of  ing  this   new  and    sacred   ministry   to 

lepartments,  humanity    to    the    intelligence     and 

best  interests  afTecti.in   of   the    community,  that    it 

ly  crude  pri-  may      command      tliat      measure     of 

idea  of  the  thoughtful  care  necesSary  to  guard  it 

side  of    the  from    perversion    and    abuse,  and   to 

arithmelic.  hold  it  with  (he  school  and  college  in 

!pth  of  com-  the  line  of  continuous  improvement." 

It  ability  on  disl-cssios. 

mlycomeby  Carrir    Nb|\-hali,    Lathrop:— As   a 

d  by  provid-  Cincinnati  woman,  it  is  a  pleasure  lo 

f  growth  for  me  that  the  subject  of  kindergarlen 
work  in  Cincinnati  has  been  placed  on 

close  to  this  our  program  ;  for  it  is  work  which  hiis 

y  quotmg  a  been  brought  to  its  present  succesjjful 

ressmadeby  state    exclusively    by    women.    1    am 

the    kinder,  very  glad,  too,    that   our    committee 

lia  in  trans-  chose  as  the  expounder  of  the  subject, 

IS    into     the  one  so  eminently  fitted  by  preparation, 

ng  hope  and  study,  and    long    experience    in    the 

who  feel  a  work,  to  teil  us  of  it.    Ydu  will  all 

t  growth  and  agree  with  me  that  it  has  been  pre- 

LUtiful  work  sented  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 

ing  from  its  and  all  Cincinnati  will  tell  you  who 

"The    real  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  its  kin- 
en  work  are  dergarten  movement, 
bousands  of  It  is  needless  to  indulge  in  enlhus- 
broken  into  iastic     praise    of     the     kindergnrlon 
LStbey  found  system.    Its  efficiency  has  been  dem- 
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ODBtrated.  All  inteliigent  people 
know,  as  has  been  Btated,  that  when 
properly  conducted,  it  is  a  valuable 
means  in  the  development  of  the 
child,  not  merely  a,  pleasing  way  to 
amuse  the  rich  or  keep  the  poor  child 
out  of  the  streets.  The  question  now 
ie,  how  shall  it  be  opened  to  all  aa 
freely  as  is  primary  instrucUon?  How 
may  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  ? 

In  discuaaiDfi;  a  subject  of  this  char- 
acter for  the  first  time  before  a  con- 
servative body  like  our  own  (I  am  glad 
that  we  are  conservative,  fellow-teach- 
ers, because  then  we  shall  be  sure),  it 
is  impossible  to  present  a  certain  fixed 
-course  that  must  be  followed  out ;  but 
let  us  thinic  of  it,  regard  it  from  all 
standpoints,  and  cherish  the  idea. 
This  connection  of  the  kindergarten 
with  the  public  school  must  come,  as 
the  speaker  has  said.  Intelligent  peo- 
ple of  moderate  means  are  demanding 
this  for  their  children  fresh  from  the 
nursery,  just  as  they  liave  demanded 
and  have  gained  the  high  school  for 
their  boys  and  girls.  A  perfect  system 
of  education  demands  both. 

The  suggestion  is  good,  to  inform 
teachers,  and  those  preparing  to  be 
teachers,  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  kindergarten  work.  The  normal 
school  is  a  proper  and  suitable  place 
for  such  information  to  be  given.  I 
say  this  advisedly,  for  I  know  only  too 
well  how  much  is  thrust  upon  the 
normal  school.  It  has  become  a  very 
convenient  form  of  speech  to  say, 
"They  ought  to  take  this  in  the  normal 
school";  andeveryman's  pet  idea  might 
have  an  outlet  here.  Those  who  know 
little  and  think  less,  mosloflen  indulge 
in  such  remarks.  But  J  can  see  how 
a  short  course  of  lectiirei'  on  kinder- 
garten work  might  be  given  with  profit 
in  a  normal  school,  not  requiring  addi- 
tional study  from  thepupils.  Lectures 
only  would  be  possible^  as  our  city 
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0  well  t«  emnlate. 
ave  in  commoo ; 
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thought  that  the  charity  distributed  to 
the  mothers  was  creating  a  spirit  of 
idleueee  and  wa&  actually  a  damage  to 
them.  The  ideas  of  kindergarten  work 
formed  in  these  early  days  in  Cincin- 
nati are  still  held  largely  by  teachers 
who  ought  to  know  better.  As  late  as 
last  Sunday  I  was  talking  to  a  promi- 
nent educator  in  Cincinnati,  and  he 
sifid  he  thought  this  work  was  well 
enough  for  ladies  benevolently  in- 
clined; they  could  spend  their  time 
and  money,  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  real  good  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  was  to  be  derived  there- 
from. Such  opioious  are  erroneoos, 
misleading,  and  detrimental  to  the 
work  among  the  children. 

the  ladies  soon  came  to  feel  that 
they  must  know  more  about  it  them- 
selves, and  so  they  began  to  study. 
They  went  to  St.  Louis,  to  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia,  to  inform  themselves  as 
to  the  best  means.  They  invited  lec- 
turers to  Cincinnati  to  inform  an  igno- 
rant public  as  well  as  themselves,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  normal  school 
and  the  entire  school  system  was 
placed  on  a  higher  basis,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  work  has  continued 
to  grow  rapidly.  We  have  now  in  Cin- 
cinati  twelve  schools  under  this  man- 
agement, located  in  all  parts  of  the 
great  city,  coming  in  touch  with  the 
moral  life  and  the  child  life  in  the 
great  city,  uplifting,  benefitting,  and 
bringing  joy  wherever  they  go.  This 
is  not  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagina- 
tion. I  have  seen  the  transformation 
that  has  come  into  these  homes  and 
with  these  families. 

Next  came  the  organization  of 
mothers'  meetings.  These  ladies  went 
down  into  the  slums  of  the  city  and 
said  to  Iheee  mothers;  "Come,  we 
want  to  do  you  good,  we  want  to  do 
your  children  good,"  aud  they  began 
to  teaoh  the  mothers  the  very  lessons 
which   they  have  brought  into   the 
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kindergarten.    They     showed     them  ahould  be  lipiiti 

thai  this  work,  or  this  pUy  with  sticks,  I  come  up  hi 

with  biocka,  with  bright  colored  paper,  ones  a  year  ti 

had  in  it  the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  love  to  touch 

the    hand,    the    cbxracter.    Thus  the  teachers.      I  l 

mothers  became  interested  in  the  work,  grand  subjects. 

and  more  than  that,  many    of  them  I  do  not  like  m 

became  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  by  a  collPKe  coi 

their   own  children  at  home  just  as  tell  me  that  mj 

well    as    the    teacher  in  the  kinder-  failure,  that  r 

Karten.    There  is  more   in  this  work  well  done,  that 

than  you  and  I  have  dreamed  of.  uf  study  must 

Prin.  Geo.  F.  Sands:— I  cannot  better  that  after  all 

employ    a  few  momenta  of    my  five  mustcoramenc 

minutes  of  time  than  by   paying    a  new  plan.    Ig< 

tribute  of  respect  to  the  lady  who  read  ration  and  joy ; 

us  the  paper.     I  echo  the  voice  of  the  consciousness  s 

Ohio  Teachers'  Association  when  I  pay  that  you  do  n 

a  tribute  of  respectto  her  for  the  wealth  take  these  thin 

she  has   expended,  for  the  years  of  and  that  you  1 

service  she  has  spent  gratuitously  in  gaged  in  a  nobi 

this  grand  work  in  the  city  of  Cincin-  are  accomplish 

nati.    I  say  this  with  the  more  pleasure  for  the  grand  o 

from  the  fact  that  she  is  an  old  pupil  Let  me  sugge 

of  mine.    Little  did  I  dream,  when  I  in  Cleveland  an 

watched  her  in  the  scliool  of  which  I  kindergarten  it 

was  principal,  that  there  was  coming  right  in  the  p 

a  time  in  her  history  in  the  years  to  needed;  not  as 

co'nie  when  before  a  great  state  con-  as  an  act  of  goc 

vention  of  teachers  she  would  step  to  tried  in    the  pi 

the  front,  after  having  achieved  such  city,  they  will  f 

work  for  years    in  a  great  city,    and  influence  and  ' 

should  be  accorded  thirty  minutes  of  spec t  from  all 

time  and  receive  the  careful,  sympa-  of  society,  that 

thettc,  kindly  attention  of  a  large  and  and  will  becom 

cultured  audience,  while  I  her  teacher  lie  school  systei 
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The  isindergarten  esiata  in  recogni-  home  should  di 

Uon  of  the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  the  same  mann< 

the  child  and  the  limitations  of  the  now  does;  but 

home  life.  study  he  becai 

Froebel's  original  idea  was  that  the  inharmonious  < 
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the  b6l  chose  when  he  christened  his  ven- 

his  ture  the  child-garden.    For  it  is  along 

the  the  lines  of  natural  law  that  he  would 

of  have  the    child    educated.      He  had 

rho  Btudied  what  Drummond    tarme  the 

loe-  "botanyof  the  sermon  on  the  Mount," 
— "couBider  the  lihee  how  they  grow," 

rig-  and  it  was  the  growth  of  the  plant,  not 

int.  the  accretion  of  the  crjatal,  that  be 

oh-  would  have  typified, 

me  The  morning  stories  and  songs,  the 

3ial  polished  blocks,  the  sewing  and  weav- 

ind  ing,  the  clay  modeling,  the  beautiful 

her  lessons  in  color,  running  like  a  gay 

nal  thread  through  it  all  and  training  the 

hat  eye  to  artistic  results,  the  games  and 

)dy  marches,  all  are  to  the  child  a  contin- 
ual delight,  while  all  that  is  presented 

the  to  him  is  for  the  purpose  of  b'aining 

ely  his  powers  of  observation,  of  gaining 

the  manual    dexterity,   and,    best  of  all, 

ling  affording  him  an  insight  into  the  laws 

the  which  control  the  ethical  world  and 

(lan  are  embodied  in  the  precepts,  "Love 

He  they  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  "What 

jon  ye  would  that  men  should  do  nnto 

)ve-  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

low  I  think  that  we  all  underslAud  now 

hey  why  the  kindergarten  should  form  the 

"I  foundation  of  the  child's  education, 

lies,  rather  than  its  methods  become  a  part 

8, —  of  the  primary  grade.    Seventeen  hun- 

into  dred  years  before  Pestalozri,  Juvenal, 

»ne-  the  Koman  satirist   lawyer,  who  was  a 

will ,  reformer  as  well,  wrote  :  "The  man,— 

the  the  character,  is  made  at  seven.    What 

ave  he  is  then  he  always  will  be,  in  spite  of 

ves.  a  thousand  teachers  you  may  give  him 

1  to  after  the  formative  period  is  past." 

kns-  This  is  the  age  of  sense  perception  ; 

a  of  the  child  learns  from  what  be  hears, 

lens  sees,  touches,  tastes  and  smells,  and  as 

ly,"  his  environment  is,  so  will  be  be. 

hild  In    the    light   of   physiological    re- 

t  to  search,  the  years  from  three  to  seven 

rces  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 

gAt  training  of  the  whole  child.     At  the 
age  of  seven  years  the  brain  has  ac- 

'roe-  quired  nine-tenths  of  the  size  of  the 
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adutt.  Dr.  Hamilton  Wey,  of  the 
Elmira  Kefonnatory,  telle  us  that  the 
criminal's  wrong-ddlng  has  its  origin 
in  the  blunted  or  non-developed  ner- 
vous areas  in  the  brain,  and  that  it  is 
a  great  deal  easier  to  strerEthen,  in 
youth,  the  nerve  centers  by  the  devel- 
opment of  ihe  muscles  which  it  con- 
trols, than  it  is  to  reform  the  criminal 
whose  wrong-head  edn ess  or  undevel- 
oped motor  centers  have  caused  his 
downfall. 

Naturally,  the  child's  bent  is  toward 
the  creative ;  he  takes  a  greater  pleas- 
ure in  producing  than  in  destroying. 
Ordinarily  he  is  foiled  by  the  "Oh, 
don't,"  and  "you  mustn't  touch" 
policy  of  misguided  friends,  and  is 
deprived  of  expressing  in  his  own  way 
.  the  inventions  the  busy  brain  and 
band  would  dictate.  Handicapped  in 
the  use  of  his  constructive  powers, 
they  soon  degenerate  into  the  destruc- 
tive, and  sooner  or  later,  after  the 
thumb-screw  of  repression  has  been 
applied,  his  activities  take  a  perni- 
cious bent,  or  his  unexercised  brain 
centres  remain  undeveloped,  and  we 
often  wonder  why  the  child  of  intelli- 
gent parents  who  as  a  baby  promised 
well  enough,  is  stupid  in  after  years. 

By  the  happy  devices  of  the  kinder- 
garten the  recognition  of  the  creative 
genius  is  fully  provided  for.  The  slid- 
ing scale  which  regulates  each  one's 
work  according  to  his  capacity,  gives 
to  each  his  meed  of  praise  for  honest 
effort.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
kindergarten  is  the  bed  rock  of  all 
future  education.  In  its  prismatic 
tajs  can  be  caught  the  hue  that  most 
delights  the  eye,  and  the  wise  teacher 
can  oCt«n  tell  even  at  this  tender  age 
whether  John  will  be  most  happy  and 
successful  as  a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  or 
an  artist.  Could  we  but  calculate  the 
immense  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  our  children  if  we  would  quit  trying 
to  mould  their  careers  in  opposition  to 


their  natural  tendencies,  where  these 
tendencies  are  marked,  if  we  were  wise 
enough  to  see  in  the  beginning  the 
end  for  which  they  were  beet  fitted,  we 
might  join  the  prophet  of  Chelsea  in 
his  cry:  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  has 
found  his  work,  let  him  ask  no  greater 
blessedness." 

When  the  Httte  six-year-old  enters 
school  the  serious  busineea  of  life  with 
him  begins.  He  he  ever  so  well  or 
poorly  prepared,  he  is  thrust  into  the 
same  educational  hopper,  and  the 
process  of  assimilating  book  knowl- 
edge with  his  own  experiences  begins. 
It  ia  a  sudden  transition  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  home  or  the  lawlessuess  of 
the  street ;  and  both  the  representative 
of  the  home  and  the  street  must  leant 
the  social  laws  of  the  new  community, 
and  how  imperative  are  the  demands 
upon  him  for  conformity  to  its 
unwritten  rules. 

What  the  kindergarten  proposes  to 
do  for  the  public  school  is  to  fit  the 
child  of  all  conditions  for  the  school 
life,  so  though  he  has  learned  hut 
little  that  the  school  has  to  teach  he  ia 
ready  to  take  up  the  work  intelligently 
and  carry  it  along  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  ease  that  characterizes  the 
transition  from  the  first  to  the  second 

In  the  first  place  he  should  have 
acquired  the  right  use  of  his  faculties, 
and  be  able  to  concentrate  his  mind 
upon  what  is  given  him  to  do.  The 
ruled  table  and  constant  handling  of 
the  geometrical  forms  have  given  him 
an  accurate  eye,  a  knowledge  of  meas- 
urement, form  and  number.  The 
primitive  arts  of  weaving  and  model 
ing,  and  the  folding  and  cutting  havi 
taught  him  babitsof  neatness  and  orde. 
that  render  him  a  delight  to  his  nen 
teacher,  if  she  values  individuality  an  ~* 
v^cor  more  than  absolute  uniformi-ty. 

The  marked  attention  given  to  th" 
development  of  observation  is  the  'fin 
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ages  in  the  coal  that  wanned  him. 
Then  when  he  was  grown  he  was  intro- 
duced tothesciencesand  told  to  admire 
and  revere  the  powers  of  nature. 

A  long  time  has  intervened  between 
Frederick  Proebel  and  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  yet  here  in  this  famous  report 
is  recommended  for  our  schools  what 
the  kindergarten  has  found  good  for 
babed,  lo,  these  many  years.  The  re- 
port says  that  tbe  primary  object 
of  nature  study  is  not  that  children 
may  get  a  knowledge  of  plants  and 
animals.  The  first  purpose  of  the  work 
must  be  to  interest  them  in  nature  as  a 
whole,  and  not  merely  as  a  part,  as  the 
seedg,  the  leaves,  or  the  Sowers. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  child  not 
only  observes,  but  plays,  sings,  and  in 
the  organized  material  with  which  he 
is  supplied,  reproduces  the  history  and 
lives  of  his  cousins  who  fly,  and  cous- 
ins who  hop;  the  growth  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  and  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  butterfly. 

It  was  small  wonder  that  the  moth- 
ers of  the  country  saw  in  this  a  prom- 
ised reform  in  home  and  school 
management,  and  sougbt  it  for  their 
little  ones,  afterwards  founding  free 
kindercartcuB  as  a  prevention  to  crime, 
and  at  last  praying  to  teachers  and 
school  boards  that  all  children  have 
the  benefit  of  its  humanizing  training, 
and  that  the  kindergarten  should  be 
planted  upon  the  first  floor  of  every 
school  house,  trusting  tbat  its  warmth 
and  love  should  arise  to  permeate  tiie 
routine  teaching  of  the  upper  grades. 

If  the  State  of  Ohio  owes  to  its  chiU 
dren  an  education  at  all,  it  owes  the 
very  bestthatmoneycan buy.  Further, 
it  owes  to  the  unfortunate  ones  who 
must  join  the  army  of  bread  winners 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
or  even  younger,  the  moet  practical 
tbe  most  ideal  that  can  be  procured. 
"For,"  saysPresident  Baker  in  his  mi- 
nority report,  "the  training  of  observa- 
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tion,  memory  expansion,  and  reasoning 
power?  is  a  very  important  part  of  edu- 
cation; the  imagination,  the  rich  poasi- 
bilitiea  of  the  emotional  life,  the 
education  of  the  will,  through  ethical 
ideas  and  correct  habits,  are  &I1  to  tie 
considered  in  the  scheme  of  learning. 
Ideale  muni  be  added  to  tcitrilific  metkodi. " 

The  adoption  of  the  kindergarten 
not  only  adds  ideals,  but  may  be  sanc- 
tioned as  solving  more  than  any  other 
method  the  question  of  popular  educa- 
tion. We  have  gone  on  addingatadies 
and  courses,  usually  with  the  best  of 
rea Bona  and  often  satisfactory  reaulta; 
but  the  tendency  of  money  and  skilled 
teachers  is  still  upward,  while  ninety 
percent  of  the  defenders  of  the  nation- 
al faith  must  of  necessity  remain  on 
the  lower  rounds  of  the  schoolmasters' 
ladder. 

&'ow  this  is  what  the  kindergarten 
would  do,  nay  already  does,  for  it  is 
past  the  experimental  stage.  It  adds 
to  the  foundation,  it  strengthens  where 
strength  is  most  needed.  It  gives  to 
the  child  of  the  shop  and  themilJ,  who 
leaves  school  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten 
years,  two  more  years  of  instruction 
and  discipline  and  a  happy  play  time 
thrown  in.  It  takes  him  from  the 
street,  from  the  neighbor's  back  yard; 
for  three  hoars  every  day  he  is  trans- 
ported from  the  unhealthy  surround- 
ings of  the  curbstone  and  tenement  to 
a  sunny  room  bright  with  the  joyous 
faces  of  happy  childhood.  If  you  are 
willing  to  admit  the  testimony  as  to 
the  intellectnal  development  which 
superintendents  of  instruction  from 
Canada  to  California  witness,  that  the 
children  of  the  kindergarten  do  the 
work  of  the  schools  from  six  months  to 
two  years  earlier  than  children  not 
having  the  training,  the  school  life  of 
the  child  of  the  shop  and  the  mill 
is  nearly  doubled. 

Here,  too,  is  found  the  rational  be- 
ginning of  manual  training.     By  the 
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Never  such  devotion  to  the  flag  have 
I  Been  outside  the  Grand  Army  as  the 
kindergarten  child  exhibits.  To  see  a 
waif  of  the  alums  eaiute  a  waving  Bag 
is  at  once  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  IIow  shall  patriotism  be  taught  in 
the  schools?" 

All  these  advantages  are  possible  to 
the  child  who  must  quit  school  before 
he  is  ten  years  old,  and  that  it  makes 
an  eternai  difference  in  his  after  life  is 
shown  by  abundant  testimony.  That 
of  the  chief  of  police  of  San  Francisco 
is  in  point.  In  the  wretchedest  slums, 
where  the  ignorant  emigrants  of  all 
nations  mingle,  where  children  are 
taught  thieving  systematically,  and 
jouthf  ul  criminals  abound,  of  the  nine 
thousand  children  educated  in  the  free 
kindergartens,  the  name  of  not  one 
had  appeared  upon  the  police  records. 
The  historic  record  of  these  9,000  chil- 
dren  of  the  Golden  Gate  reads  like  an 
illuminated  page,  and  it  is  enough  to 
vria  the  case  before  any  jury  in  the 
land  having  at  heart  the  interests  of 
f^ood  citizenship. 

Xow  that  the  power  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  realized,  Ihe  taxpayer  wants 
to  know  what  it  will  cost.  From  a 
somewhat  extended  inquiry  touching 
different  points  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  it  is  found  that  the  origi- 
nal cost  for  equipment  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
-working  material  costs  about  60  cents 
per  capita,  for  the  year,  Principals  of 
kindergartens  receive  from  $35  to  $70 
per  month,  and  assistants  from  tl7  to 
^30.  The  average  wages  being  about 
<40for  principals  and  $30  for  assistants. 
This  is  based  upon  one  session  per  day, 
the  kindergartner  being  placed  in  a 
direct,  constant,  and  individual  reta- 
-tion  with  every  child,  the  work  is 
much  more  fatiguing  than  that  of  the 
primary  teacher.  In  Boston  the  cost, 
including  general  expenses  of  all  kinds, 
ie  982  to  $50  per  capita,  a  liberal  expen- 


diture, since  St.  Louis  reports  the  coat 
of  kindergartens  there  to  be  but  $16, 
and  Philadelphia  $17.  Snpt.  Seaver, 
however,  adds  that  a  dollar  spent  here 
is  better  than  any  other  dollar  spent  in 
the  whole  school  system. 

In  spite  of  the  generally  favorable 
sentiment,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  teachers  to  criticize  the 
kindergarten.  Anexperienced primary 
teacher  may  sometimes  be  met  who 
affirms  that  kindergarten  children  are 
more  difficult  to  manage  and  make  less 
progress  in  their  school  work  than  chil- 
dren not  having  any  such  previous 
training.  These  objections  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered:  for,  like  Wash- 
ington, we  still  learn  by  our  defeats 
more  than  by  our  triumphs. 

Investigation  usually  shows  the 
trouble  to  be  eitlier  with  the  nearest 
kindergarten  or  with  the  primary 
teacher.  The  Gradgrind  policy  is  not 
yet  extinct,  and  there  are  still  teachers 
in  the  schools  who  care  for  the  letter 
and  not  the  spirit.  The  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  spirit  of  the 
primary  schools  ought  to  be  the  same, 
only  differing  in  detail  of  instruction, 
notin  principle.  This,  however,  firad- 
grind  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend, 
and  so  we  pass  on  to  the  second  view 
of  the  question. 

"Occasionally,"  writes  Miss  McKen- 
zie,  the  director  of  the  ninety  odd  kin- 
dergartens of  Philadelphia,  "good 
teachers  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
educational  principles,  practically  and 
theoretically,  raise  strong  objections  to 
children  coming  to  them  from  the  kin- 
dergarten. Their  criticism  is  not  has- 
tily given,  it  is  well  considered  and 
thoughtful;  and  when  such  comment 
reaches  us,  it  is  well  for  us  to  look 
to  the  nearest  kindergarten  for  an 
explanation,  for  we  may  be  confident 
the  wrong  lies  there.  When  such  a 
teacher  complains  that  the  kinder- 
garten children    are   disobedient,    we 
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may  ufely  look  for  misrule  and  weak- 
ness within  the  kindergarten  walls. 
When  she  aaeerts  that  in  echool 
branches, — arithmetic,  reading,  writ- 
ing, etc.,  they  are  inefficient,  we  may 
expect  to  find  in  the  kindergarten  a 
lack  of  training  of  observation,  in  inde- 
pendent thought,  in  accuracy  of  work, 
in  cODCentratiou,  in  self-doing;  for  it  is 
not  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  the 
teacher  complains  about.  She  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  question  and  eipecta 
that  the  children  come  lo  her  properly 
trained  in  the  use  of  all  their  faculties, 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  adapt 
themselves  readily  to  any  work  placed 
before  them." 

It  may  thus  readily  be  seen  that 
marvellous  as  are  the  reeulta  of  this 
system,  it  is  a  dangerous  instrument  in 
hands  not  specially  trained  and  natur- 
ally fitted  for  the  purpose.  While  sur- 
rounding the  cbildren  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  home,  it  must  in  noway  relax 
to  the  riot  of  the  nursery;  and  while 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  regime  of 
the  school,  it  must  not  be  stifled  by  the 
methods  that  can  be  safely  used  in  the 
instruction  of  older  children.  Nor 
must  the  kindergarten  be  merely  an 
annex  to  the  school  system.  This 
union  can  not,  perhaps,  be  perfected 
until  primary  teachers  are  required,  as 
,  all  teachers  in  some  cities  are,  to  take 
a  course  in  kindergarten  training. 

This,  too,  will  not  avail,  unless  the 
teaching  be  animated  by  what  is  termed 
the  "kindergarten  spirit."  This  spirit 
is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  kin- 
dergarten, but  is  identical  with  the 
spirit  that  should  dominate  all  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  power  that  we  recog- 
nize in  the  drtia!  teacher;  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  belief  that  her  work  is  making 
for  righteousness,  and  is  no  more  lim- 
ited to  the  kindergarten  than  to  any 
other  department  of  education  or  of 
life.  The  principles  of  the  kindergar- 
ten are  the  sameas  the  principles  under- 
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he  sailed  day  after  day  with  a  muti- 
nouBcrew  on  an  unknown  ocean,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  remonfitrance,  cried  to 
hissailors,  "Sail  on  I  Bail  on  1"  One 
little  boy  who  had  been  chided  for 
indolence  said,  "See,  Miss  Emma," 
holding  up  a  piece  of  work  which  he 
had  toiled  at  with  reluctant  fingers  but 
was  now  nearly  tiniBbed,  "See,  Miss 
Emma,  I  can  almost  see  land.  T  can 
smell  the  flowers  and  hear  the  birds." 

No  man  commits  crime  when  he  is 
happy.  When  his  heart  is  light  he 
loves  his  fellow  nien;and  what  is  more 
conducive  to  happiness  than  art  and 
music  and  physical  well-being  ? 

£very  child  in  the  kindergarten  is 
an  artist  in  embryo.  He  learns  all 
about  color  and  form,  and  educates  his 
eye  for  pleasing  combinations  and 
symmetrical  arrangements.  He  learns 
the  underlying  principles  of  all  art  and 
becomes  artist,  architect,  and  sculptor 
in  a  single  day. 

Music  is  the  universal  art,  as  it  ap- 
peals to  the  senses  of  even  the  animals, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  eit'ectual  in 
awakening  spiTituality.  We  become 
martial,  religious,  or  sentimental,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  musician. 
There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  music 
for  good  or  evil. 

Froebel  recognized  the  necessity  for 
play  and  exercise,  and  arranged  many 
beautiful  games  for  the  children  with- 
out the  Btimulns  of  competition  or 
aught  to  awaken  jealousy,  envy,  or 
other  bad  passione. 

Let  us  carry  out  these  principles  in 
all  grades  of  school,  and  have  the 
school  grounds  real  play-grounds,  and 
not  beautiful  lawns  with  fines  for 
walking  on  the  grass.  Modern  school 
methods  repress  the  child's  natural 
activities.  Froebel  would  train  the 
child  to  express  himself  in  every  nat- 
ural way. 

The  children  have  disproved  the  old 
theory  that  labor  rests  upon  man  as  a 
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curse.    They  iearn   that  sU   labor   ia  para 

honorable,  and  that  the  parasites,  the  Itisi 

men  and  women  who  live  upon  what  tors  i 

others  have  earned,  they  meanwhile  ared 

■cuTnherers  of  the  ground,  are  alone  Com 

dishonorable.  ingU 

And  then  the  sweet  lesson  of  uni-  ithu 

versal  brotherhood,    no  difference  of  of  th 
caste,  race,  or  sex,— all  children  of  the         Mi 
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and  happiness  dependent    upon    the  so  cl 

welfare  and  happiness  of  others,  each  to  di 

for  all  and  all  for  each,  as  children  or  thos' 

men  and  women.  hold 

Would  not  such  training  change  the  dowi 

whole  aspect  of  modern  society,  solve  said! 

the  labor  question,  and  increase  the  was 

sum  of  human  happiness?  schoi 

To  students  of  Froebel's  philosophy,  We 

the  years  bring  only  awe  and  wonder-  lake 
ment.    The    question    often    arises  in         Th 

the  mind,  was  he  inspired?    Was  he  kind 
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"make  a  heaven  of  earth."  of  si 

We    stand    uncovered     before    the  exan 
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Dr.  J.  C.  Habt/ler;— The  child  in  akin 
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environments,  needs  the  kindergarten  at  th 

more  than  any  thing  else,  not  only  done 

preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  public  areo 

schools,  but  it  needs  it  to  start  it  right  in  ca 
in  life  even  if  it  never  goes  to  school  a         Wi 

day.    Children  who  come  from  homes  into 

where  good  language  is  used,  where  for  li 

the  mother  teaches  them  little  cour-  ing  a 
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all.     You    know    the    Good   Teacher  ing  t 

who  came  down  from  heaven  to  teach  The 
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Ulking    with      the    slimy     fishermen,  wonn 

where  the  work  was  most  needed.  ^JJ"^ 

How    can    there  be  anything  more  gdut 

valuable  than  the  kindergarten  pre-  for  t 
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It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  good 
ladies  who  have  been  interested  heart 
and  soul  in  the  kindergarten  would 
show  something  of  the  same  interest  in 
the  public  schools.  These  women  will 
pardon  me,  but  they  do  not  know  the 
work  we  are  doing  there.     They  have 


no  idea  of  the  number  of  teachers  in 

our  public  schools  who  are  filled  with 

Froebel's  spirit,  and  if  they  will  come 
and  ^et  acquainted  with  us,  I  will 
promise  that  the  public  school  teachers 
will  get  acQuainted  with  them  and 
work  with  them  for  the  good  of  the 
cause. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  BETTER  BEGINNING. 


By  Miss  Akma  E.  Looan. 


In  an  address  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Latin  School,  Baltimore,  Dr.  Goucher, 
president  of  the  Woman's  College,  said: 
*'If  in  examining  a  magnificent  building 
an  architect  should  discover  a  crack  in 
the  ceiling  or  walls,  he  would  probably 
go  down  to  the  foundation  to  seek  the 
fault  which  had  marred  so  perfect  an 
edifice."  With  this  thought  he  urged 
the  girls  of  the  preparatory  department 
to  lay  well  the  foundations  of  their 
college  work.  And  with  this  thought 
I  read  the  title  of  this  paper,  *'A  Bet- 
ter Beginning." 

Over  three  thousand  years  ago  a  wise 
king  of  Israel  urge!  the  early  training 
of  children,  and  along  this  line  are 
many  maxims.  "As  the  twig  is  bent," 
*'An  ounce  of  prevention,"  "Well  be- 
gun is  half  done/'  etc. 

The  Jesuits  claim  that  if  a  child  be 
given  them  from  the  age  of  four  to 
seven,  there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  his 
future  belief. 

The  story  is  told  of  an  orange  grower 
who  showed  a  visitor  a  tree  that  was 
unprofitable,  bearing  bitter,  inferior 
fruit  because  it  had  been  neglected  so 
long  after  planting.  "Could  it  not  be 
grafted?"  asked  the  visitor.  "Oh,  yes; 
but  it  pays  better  to  plant  a  new  one.'' 

What  shall  we  do  for  the  training  of 
these  plants  entrusted  to  us  ? 

Col.  Parker  gives  a  good  description 
of  the  training  the  child  has  had  before 
he  enters  the  schoolroom  at  six  years 


of  age,  with  character  already  influ- 
enced to  a  great  extent  by  his  environ- 
ments. "  He  has  played  with  the 
stones  and  rocks— a  student  of  geology. 
He  has  wondered  about  the  sun,  moon, 
stars— astronomy.  He  has  asked  about 
the  cloud8,rain  and  dew— meteorology* 
He  has  tossed  his  ball  up.  has  observed 
fire  burning,  sugar  melting — all  exam- 
ples of  physics,  or  chemistry.  He  has 
played  through  the  hills  and  valleys, 
and  followed  the  little  brook  to  its 
source  —  geography..  He  picks  the 
flowers  and  plants  around  him,  notices 
their  shape,  color— what  is  that  but 
botany?  lie  is  a  born  lover  of 
animals  —  zoology.  He     builds   a 

house,  then  as  his  desires  and 
powers  increase,  tears  it  down  and 
rears  it  more  beautifully— anthropol- 
ogy. A{j  for  literature— *  Please  tell 
me  a  story  '  is  his  constant  cry.  At 
first  the  simple  rhyme  suits,  afterward 
he  demands  more  solid  food.  Not  a 
subject  in  the  curriculum  of  any  uni- 
versity with  which  he  is  not  acquainted, 
only  differing  from  his  elder  brother 
in  his  powers  of  comprehension." 

Now  here  is  the  boy  presented  to  us. 
Which  of  these  roads  with  which  he  is 
already  familiar  shall  he  take,  or  do 
we  know  some  side  track  leading  from 
them  that  will  enable  him  to  attain  a 
better  result?  Perhaps  it  is  an  entirely 
difterent  route  we  offer  to  the  future 
citizen. 
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We  all  believe  that  education  does 
not  create,  only  deveiope;  aud  again, 
that  all  capabilities  are  present  in  the 
little  folks,  although  some  are  feeble, 
and  that  education  is  their  growth. 
What  have  we  done,  then,  for  these 
faculties,  when  the  great  cry  of  the 
grammar  and  high  school  teachers  ia 
that  when  our  pupils  reach  them,  they 
can  not  think  for  themselves,  can  not 
walk  alone,  aa  it  were?  Do  they  de- 
mand too  much  of  us? 

From  morning  until  night,  we  t«)l, 
tell,  tell,  rarely  allowing  the  child  to 
Bee  for  himself.  This  seems  absurd 
when  we  think  how  interested  he  is  in 
the  concrete,  how  he  wants  to  see,  (o 
hear,  to  feel,  to  do  with  his  hands. 

Instead  we  make  him  fold  his  hands 
give  him  an  alphabet  opiate,  or  intro- 
duce him  to  abstract  combinations  of 
number. 

Among  the  first  orders  received  at 
school  are,  "You  mustn't  turn  round;" 
"You  mustn't  whisper;"  "mustn't" 
all  those  things  in  which  the  child's 
heart  has  so  delighted  before. 

I  have  in  mind  how  home  folks  may 
help  to  bring  about  this  dire  effect, 
which  some  educational  journal  terms 
■"  pad-locked  brain  ceils.'' 

A  boy  well-endowed  pientally,  but 
nervous,  entered  our  school  some 
years  ago-  For  many  days  he  sat  with 
sullen,  down-cast  look,  shrinking  upon 
my  approach,  as  if  he  feared  a  blow. 
I  appealed  to  his  mother  for  the 
reason  for  his  conduct. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said, 
"  It's  all  his  uncle's  fault.  Before  he 
started  to  school,  he  was  told  there 
was  a  dungeon,  deep  and  dark,  where 
such  boys  as  he  would  be  put.  Each 
day,  upon  his  return  home,  his  first 
greeting  ia,  '  Well,  how  many  whip- 
pings did  you  get  to-day  ?'  " 

It  was  only  a  joke  of  course  to  the 
young  man  but  it  was  another  case  of 
"  death  to  the  frogs." 
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The  agonj'  of  learning  worda,  words, 
idle  words,  will  be  dissolved  if  those 
foims  stand  for  the  birds  he  has  heard, 
for  the  flowers  he  has  seen  grow,  and 
has  plucked  from  the  nook  in  the 
crannied  wall.  Let  us  wonder  with 
taim  concerning  root  and  all,  and  per- 
haps we  too  may  more  nearly  under- 
stand what  "  Ood  and  man  is." 

Then  let  his  description  of  tbese 
things  form  his  reading  and  writing 
lessons.  He  loves  the  printed  or  writ- 
ten symbol  at  once  ;  first,  because  it  is 
a  new  means  of  expressing  his  thought, 
and  later  because  it  is  the  key  which 
opens  untold  wealth  to  him. 

We  say  that  man  is  largelythe  crea- 
ture of  his  environment.  For  this 
reaaoa  we  consider  geography  and 
history  valuable  studies.  Upon  the 
relief  forms  of  the  country  depend 
drainage,  vegetation,  all  forms  of  life. 
Can  we  then  begin  this  work  too  early? 

The  pupil  must  discover  for  himself. 
It  is  much  easier  to  Ull,  but  we  must 
remember  the  point  that  has  been  em- 
phasized so  often  this  week,  that  the 
mind  grows  by  self-activity. 

Why  does  not  the  ordinary  third  and 
fourth  grade  child  care  for  the  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  found  in  our  geo- 
graphical readers?  Because  he  is  not 
prepared.  Whose  fault  is  it?  If  we 
leave  these  subjects  to  the  grades  to 
which  they  are  usually  relegated,  there 
is  only  time  for  a  mass  of  facts,  too 
many  to  be  digested,  or  else  it  must  be 
served,  as  Dr.  Venable  says,  as  "chop- 
feed." 

The  old  object  lesson  attempted  to 
fill  this  long  felt  want,  but  its  lack  of 
correlation  to  other  studies,  its  being 
tacked  on  to  an  already  crowded  pro- 
gram instead  of  being  made  the  basis 
of  the  formal  studies,  was  its  fault— a 
kind  of  new  patch  on  an  old  garment. 

Kecalling  several  children  belonging 
to  the  same  class,  and  yet  with  charac- 
teristics so  different,  it  seems  to  me 


that  il  would  obviously  be  injurious  to 
adopt  the  same  plan  with  all.  The 
first  is  a  boy.  rather  slow,  not  taking 
much  apparent  interest  in  anything 
until  comparisons  began  to  be  made 
between  his  life  and  that  of  the  little 
Esquimau.  This  work  was  done  in 
January,  but  every  recess  since  he  ban 
covered  the  blackboard  with  engines, 
railroads,  ships,  and  then  pictures  and 
sentences  relating  to  the  Esquimau 
life. 

The  second  is  a  girl,  intensely  ner- 
vous, conscientious  to  a  fault,  on  a 
strain  all  the  time  to  do  just  the  right 
thing.  She  was  placed  with  a  number 
of  children  of  equal  mental  ability  and 
soon  became  so  absorbed  in  plant  life 
that  she  lost  much  of  her  self-con- 
sciousness and  when  addressed  did  not 
start  as  if  frightened.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  her  mother  said  to  her  teacher, 
"  My  littlegirl  knows  more  real  botany 
than  I  with  all  my  high  school  book 
training," 

You  may  say  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  but  I  know  another  case,  excep- 
tional, I    hope,    in    a  different   way. 

When  I  thmk  of  him,  I  feel  certain 
that  nature's  highways  and  byways 
are  the  ones  to  tread  with  our  pupib. 
Such  a  sad  picture  I  Like  Topsy,  he 
had  just  "  growed  up" — though  not 
to  a  great  height— a  dirty,  half-starved 
little  chap,  beaten,  abused,  all  his 
hereditary  influences  in  the  wrong 
direction,  every  window  in  his  little 
soul  so  darkened  that  for  months  no 
expression  shone  on  bis  face  to  show 
that  light  had  reached  him.  One  April 
morning  at  recess  I  placed  a  basin  of 
crawfish  on  my  desk,intending  to  begin 
some  observation  lessons  on  them. 
For  some  reason  my  plans  had  to  be 
changed,  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
my  visitors,  when  suddenly  we  were  all 
startled  by  the  cry,  "cawflsh,  cawflsh," 
and  little  Patsy  came  tumbling  up  the 
aisle  to  rescue  one  poor  explorer  that 


liuilding  may  be  found  in  leHsons  ii 
connection     with    our    holidays  —  thi 
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around  him.  The  home  and  tbewbool 
should  be  in  unison,  and  the  child 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  an 
important  place  to  till  in  the  world. 

We  should  aim  not  so  much  at  the 
knowledge  the  child  gets,  as  at  bis 
capacity  and  appreciation,  and  hie 
desire  for  more. 

Each  year's  work  should  be  a  step- 
ping stone  to  next  year's  work.  As 
Rousseau  says,  "Study  the  cbildreo, 
for  be  sure  you  do  not  understand 
them.  Let  childhood  ripen  in  chil- 
dren." Do  not  try  to  put  old  heads  on 
young  staouMers. 

A  child  begins  to  learn  as  soon  as  he 
notices  resemblances  and  differences 
in  things  about  him,  and  begins  to  ar- 
range them  in  groups.  Observation 
is  the  true  starting  point. 

The  study  of  nature  awakens  tbe 
child  to  the  beauty  and  joy  of  life 
about  him.  My  experience  has  been  a 
most  happy  one  in  coupling  nature 
Htudy  and  stories  of  history  with  the 
fundamental  studies.  How  much  the 
child  becomes  interested  in  the  study 
of  flowers,  rocks,  plants;  how  much  he 
enjoys  to  watch  the  life  and  growth  of 
tbe  caterpillar  or  the  frog;  the  budding 
of  tbe  trees,  the  winds  and  raiu.  And 
how  the  countenances  of  the  little 
ones  light  up  with  intelligence  and 
satisfaction  when  stories  of  history  or 
choice  bits  of  literature  are  interspersed 
with  the  other  work.  It  probably  re- 
quires more  skillful  teachers  to  awaken 
and  bold  the  interest  of  tbe  little  ones 
than  in  the  higher  grades.  But  who 
has  not  been  well  repaid  for  all  tbe  ef- 
fort required  ? 

Miss  Leoti  E.  Clabk:— The  great 
educators  agree  that  the  .earliest  edu- 
cation is  the  most  important.  The 
primary  school  is  not  only  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  comes  after,  but  it  is 
here  that  the  children  of  the  great 
working  world  are  reached,  here  that 
the  state  must  look  in  the  near  future 


for  the  mass  of  its  citizens.  While 
nearly  every  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  R^e  receives  some  elementary  in- 
struction, not  one  in  seventeen  of 
those  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
receive  secondary  instruction,  and  only 
one  in  thirty  between  eigbteen  and 
twenty-two  attend  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  life  of  the  people  is  broader  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  the  training  must  be 
changed  in  accordance  with  that  life. 
We  mustnot  look  ufmn  tbe  minds  of 
the  children  as  empty  receptacles  to  be 
filled  with  the  different  lines  of  study, 
but  we  must  bring  the  elements  of  cor- 
relation, of  centralised  thought,  uito 
our  school  work.  Every  lesson  in 
physiology  becomes,  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  skillful  teacher,  a  lesson  of  spell- 
ing, grammar,  language.  No  study 
need  be  isolated,  specialized.  The 
elements  of  natural  history  and  natural 
science  comprised  under  the  term 
"nature  studies"  are  not  to  be  taught 
as  so  many  separate  branches  of 
instruction  in  our  common  schools,  but 
as  one  study,  intelligently  inleresting 
the  child  in  tbe  object  lessons  which 
his  Creator  has  spread  about  him.  We 
may  be  sure  that  every  boy  or  girl  who 
comes  out  of  our  schools  will  come 
qualified  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and 
our  greatest  strength  ought  to  be  ex- 
erted toward  the  development  of  all 
their  faculties.  If  we  secure  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  of  labor  and  interest 
in  tbe  Bchool-room,  and  human  loier. 
ance  of  one  another's  opinions  and 
prejudices  there,  we  will  send  into  the 
world  good  citizens  with  the  general 
good  of  the  people  in  mind,  and  ready 
for  the  rightful  settlement  of  social 
problems  of  our  day  or  of  any  day. 

H.  N.  Mektz;— It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  I  am  in  the  Ohio  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  It  seems  tome  that 
new  ideas,  new  thoughts,  have  gotten 
a  foot-hold,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
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the  ABBOCiation  on  the  advanced  stand 
that  it  ia  taking.  I  think  we  must 
have  gotten  these  ideas  at  Chicago  laat 
year.  They  are  not  a  bit  like  what  we 
heard  two  yeara  ago.  If  we  were  to 
make  as  much  improvement  in  the 
next  two  years,  I  would  almost  feel 
like  voting  to  omit  another  year's  aea- 
aion.  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty 
approval  of  the  paper  and  the  diecue- 
eioQ  of  it. 

Miaa  B.  M.  Keii.i.  :— There  is  nothiag 
80  beautiful  aa  the  fact  that  bo  many 
teachera  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
we  can  and  do  have  the  kindergarten 
apirit  in  our  primary  Bchools  ;  and  I 
think  any  teacher  who  is  filled  with 
the  kindergarten  spirit,  in  spite  of  the 
change  of  courses  of  study  and  time 
tables,  can  do  a  great  deal  toward 
opening  the  eyee  of  her  children  and 
bringing  them  into  the  atmosphere  of 
love  for  nature  and  each  other.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  have  a  place  on 
your  program  for   anything   of    that 


kind,  but  the  i 
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I  shall  ask  and  attempt  to  answer  and  lo  make  o 

two   questions,  viz;    Shall  science  be  terest  the  wh 

taught  in  the  primary  schools?    And  nally  made  of 

if  an  affirmative  answer  be  found  to  else  save  the  a 

this  question  the  further  one.    How  ustOBay"Oui 

shall  it  be  taught?  collection    of 

If  by  science  we  mean    that  great  worthy  of  atui 

body  of  facts  and    principles    which  a  primary  sch 

men  have  elaborated  and  written  down  hasten  in  his 

in  books,  then  I  think  science  has  no  to  compel  a 

place  in  the  curriculum  of  a  primary  printed  page 

Bchool-      Now  science  is,  in  BO  far  as  it  the   great   g« 

ia   completed,   just    such  a   body    of  reached,  teacl 

knowledge,  classified  and  systematized,  to  reason  befc 

the  nobleatroonument  to  the  genius  of  ed  for  action 

man.    It  has  done  more  to  break  down  against  that 

the  barriers  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  fatal  to  its  ful 
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fore-  out  of  it;  so  our  primary  science  find  a 
36  to  its  right  to  be  in  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
ed  in  lead  to  Bomething  more  serioue  and 
form  earnest.  At  the  risk  of  making  my 
alpa-  figure  Btili  more  tedioua,  I  must  add 
tally  that  as  every  child  must  have  some- 
!ause  thing  to  do  which  is  not  play  but  is 
fac-  called  w«rk,  bo  the  element  of  work 
d  be  mustenter  intotheBCienoeforchildren 
DUgh  and  grow  more  and  more  prominent, 
any  Meaning  by  science  teaching,  then, 
ar.  If  the  attractive  presentation  to  the  young 
con-  mind  of  the  things  of  nature  and  the 
child  careful  though  not  too  rigidly  sys- 
iBwer  tematic  obBervfttions  of  the  facte  and 
par-  phenomena  associated  with  these 
things,  we  unhesitatingly  say  that 
it  of  science  teaching  not  only  has  a  place 
I  pre-  in  our  primary  school  program  hut  that 
mary  it  holds  this  place  by  a  prerogative  as 
ancient  as  the  dawn  of  mind.  For 
ance,  mind.whereveritcame  from  originally, 
look  grew  and  quickened  into  larger  activi- 
con-  ties  by  reason  of  the  sense  impressions 
es  of  madeupon  it  by  the  various  things  and 
after  operations  of  external  nature. 
.trac-  The  ultimate  objectof  science  teach- 
ing is  to  harmonize  the  mind  with 
)  the  nature,  to  lead  it  to  a  realization  that 
same  in  all  this  grand  universe.whetherwith- 
ys  of  in  the  mind  itself  or  without  it,  there 
land  is  no  nook  or  cranny  in  which  effect 
does  not  follow  cause;  that  order  and 
ivery  lawdominate  in  morals,  in  mind,  and 
>mes  in  matter.  This  object  is  not  attained 
child  even  in  the  high  school.  But  the  im- 
ager- mediate  object  is  to  awaken  the  mind 
with  to  the  wonders  of  nature  in  its  visible 
'ts  of  and  tangible  forms,  to  arouse  the  curi- 
I  em-  osity,  quicken  the  observing  faculties, 
and  open  up  everj- avenue  to  the  mind. 
M  its  The  primary  school  is  the  place  to 
side,  begin.  Here  we  have  minds  whose 
isWer  receptivity  is  at  a  maximum.  The 
9  pri-  gathering  in  of  phenomena,  of  things 
ibild-  and  factsabout  thingsmust  be  directed 
by  the  school.  The  mind  must  be 
aljon  stored  with  sense  impressions,  the  mar- 
grow  terial  out  of  which  science  in  its  true 
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senae  ie  made.  The  classifications  of. 
these  impresaioDs  will  come  afterwards. 

"  The  baby  new  lo  earth  and  sky  " 
muat  gather  many  of  these  sense  im- 
pressioDS  before  he  can  make  his  first 
great  classification  of  things  into  the 
"me"  and  the  "not  me."  And  as 
this  mind  rounds  out  into  a  separate 
existence  this  gathering  process  goes 
on.  He  does  not  reason  consciously, 
he  Bimply  receives  the  rich  bounty 
which  nature  has  spread  for  him.  It 
will  all  stand  him  in  good  hand,  for 
upon  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
the  material  gathered  depends  the 
character  of  the  mental  structure  to 
be  built  up.  This  is  the  kind  of  work 
to  be  done  in  the  line  of  science  teach- 
ing in  the  primary  sciiool.  Hand,  ear 
and  eye,— every  sense  must  do  its 
share.  The  temple  which  is  to  be  the 
dwellinfr  place  of  the  Most  High  is  to 
he  furnished.  liot  sparingly  must 
nature  he  levied  on  for  material  \ 
earth  and  sky,  the  various  forms 
which  life  has  woven  about  itself  in 
plants  and  animals,  the  phenomena  of 
matter  and  force  must  all  yield  up 
their  treasures. 

As  lo  how  best  to  do  this  work,  I  can 
only  say  that  an  experience  of  but  one 
year  in  supervision  does  not  give  much 
right  to  an  opinion;  such  aa  I  have, 
however,  I  give  you.  We  hold  to  the 
theory  that  any  plan  of  work  which 
leaves  out  of  the  account  the  willing 
self-activity  of  the  child  and  replaces 
it  with  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  a 
failure;  while  any  plan  which  does 
take  that  into  the  account  is  bound  to 
be  a  success.  The  enlisting  of  this 
self -activity,  the  creation  of  an  atmos- 
phere within  thescbool  so  healthfuland 
bracing  as  to  induce  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  every  pupil  to  do  to  the  utmost 
the  thing  suggested,  in  the  work  of  the 
enthusiastic  teacher.  1  recall  many 
schools  in  our  city  of  which  this  may 
be  said.    We  are  trying  to  direct  the 
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from  the  tadpole  stage  to  the  perfected 
aniraal.  Not  a  day  passed  but  what 
some  observation  was  made  and  that 
not  in  compulsion  but  out  of  a  genuine 
interest.  At  the  proper  time  they 
made  provisions  for  the  great  change 
from  a  gill  to  a  lung-breathing  animal. 
The  appearance  of  the  legs,  the  grad- 
ual loss  of  the  tail,  the  change  in  the 
shape  of  the  head  and  mouth  were  all 
observed  with  keenest  interest.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  were  not  aided  in 
their  observations  by  questions  from 
older  people,  and  were  thus  led  •  to  see 
things  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  overlooked.  Now  these  girls  re- 
ceived their  impetus  in  this  direction 
in  the  schools.  There  were  provided 
by  our  generous  school  director  gallon 
glass  jars  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  the  notice  of  children  eome  of  the 
interesting  forms  of  animal  life  to  be 
found  in  our  own  ponds  and  streams. 
No  sooner  were  these  jars  placed  in  the 
schoolroom  and  their  purpose  made 
k  nown  than  our  boys  und  ertook  to  stock 
them  and  keep  them  stocked,  and  well 
did  they  perform  their  work.  Spawn 
of  the  frog  and  toad,  the  full  grown  of 
these  animals,  poUiwogs,  snails,  liz- 
ards, leeches,  newts,  small  snakes  and 
turtles,  minnows  and  larger  fish  were 
forthcoming  in  abundance  and  were 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  school- 
tpom  of  the  grades  doing  this  work. 
But  little  formal  instruction  was  given 
by  the  teachers,  nothing,  perhaps,  be- 
yond some  well  directed  questions  and 
requiring  the  children  to  write  little 
compositions  on  what  they  had  seen. 
It  was  work  not  all  included  in  our 
plan  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it 
came  in  as  a  diversion  more  than  as  a 
regular  exercise.  But  I  do  not  think 
any  better  thing  for  the  cost  of  it  was 
ever  done  than  the  purchase  of  a  few 
glass  jars  for  the  study  of  fishes  and 
amphibians  from  real  life.  Our  work 
in  natural  history  has,  of  course,  taken 


a  wider  range  than  I  have  thus  far  in- 
dicated. The  habits  of  the  various 
domestic  animals  and  their  wild  con- 
geners, how  animals  move,  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  movements  of  walk- 
ing, trotting,  pacing  and  galloping,  the 
feet,  horns  and  coverings  of  animals, 
etc.,  are  all  to  be  studied  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  observation.  The  pupil  goes 
away  from  the  natural  history  lesson 
with  something  in  mind  that  he  has  to 
find  out  by  actual  looking.  He  is  not 
expected  to  be  able  to  give  such  a 
definition  of  a  horse  as  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  renowned  Thomas 
Gradgrind  ;  but  he  is  taught  to  look  at 
horses  and  feel  for  them  as  beings  like 
himself  in  some  respects,  having  the 
power  of  enjoyment  and  of  suffering, 
and  worthy  of  kind  treatment  at  his 
hands.  Correlating  with  animal  study 
is  the  subject  of  conduct  and  morals 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  physiology  of 
the  human  body  on  the  other. 

In  our  fifth  and  sixth  grades  the 
study  of  animals  has  a  distinct  time  ; 
below  these  grades  this  study  is 
grouped  along  with  plant  study  and 
the  simple  facts  of  earth  and  sky  un- 
der the  head  of  nature  study. 

Our  plant  work  extends  throughout 
the  eight  grades  and  is  made  the  basis 
of  a  part  of  the  language  and  com- 
position exercise.  The  study  of  trees 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  lower 
grammar  grades.  Trees  of  the  school 
yard,  of  the  home,  of  the  streets,  of 
the  parks.  Pupils  are  required  to  esti- 
mate the  height  of  the  tree  by  means 
of  its  shadow  as  compared  with  the 
shadow  of  some  known  object ;  to 
measure  its  girth  near  the  ground  and 
as  high  as  they  can  reach  ;  to  notice 
how  the  limbs  of  the  different  trees 
branch  from  the  trunk.  Simple  ex- 
periments are  introduced  to  show  how 
the  roots  act,  how  the  sap  travels,  the 
advantages  of  the  round  trunk  and 
limbs,  the  effect  of  leaves  upon  evap- 
oration. 
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In  the  two  upper  grades  plant  study 
takes  a  more  general  character.  The 
teacher  uses  the  plants  which  she  is 
able  to  procure,  if  possible  one  speci- 
men in  the  hands  of  every  pupil.  A 
careful  discussion  follows,  in  which 
each  pupil  speaks  of  what  he  may  be 
able  to  observe,  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  its  parte,  its  roots,  stem,  leaves, 
where  it  grew,  its  use  if  any.  This  is 
followed  by  a  written  account  of  all 
the  points  brought  out,  pupils  being 
encouraged  to  give  their  ima6:inations 
exercise,  some  of  them  fancying  them- 
selves to  be  the  flower  and  writing 
their  compositions  from  that  stand- 
point. 

Flowers  are  collected  and  pressed  ; 
in  some  schools  really  beautiful  work 
having  been  done  in  this  line,  though 
no  special  stress  was  laid  upon  it.  In 
other  schools  models  of  flowers,  leaves, 
and  stems,  have  been  made  in  clay  ;  in 
others  colored  drawings  by  pupils 
having  special  aptitude  in  work  of  this 
kind  ;  in  still  others  blue  prints  of 
leaves,  while  collections  of  woods  have 
been  begun  in  many  schools.  Our 
seventh  grade  pupils  have  their  plant 
study  in  tbe  spring,  and  the  eighth  in 
the  fall,  thus  giving  as  wide  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  plant  world  as 
possible. 

Conduct  and  morals  has  some  rela- 
tion to  plant  study,  for  plants  have 
life.  Their  destruction  reacts  upon 
the  transgressor  himself  and  deprives 
other  people  of  their  enjoyment.  We 
therefore  insist  that  in  gathering  plants 
for  study,  as  few  as  possible  be  plucked 
up  by  the  roots  and  none  be  gathered 
to  be  simply  thrown  away.  Better  to 
have  a  love  for  these  day  stars  of  God's 
creation  and  forever  remain  in  ignor- 
ance of  their  structure,  than  to  know 
all  about  them  botanical ly  and  yet 
trample  them  unfeelingly  under  foot. 
It  was  something  more  than  a  knowl- 
edge  of   the   botanical   structure    of 


flowers  that  caused  the  meanest  one 
that  blows  to  bring  to  Wordsworth *& 
mind  ''thoughts  too  deep  for  tears."  A 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  fertil- 
ization, of  distribution  and  develop* 
ment,  may  have  deepened  this  thought 
but  it  had  other  contents.  This  rever- 
ence for  the  things  of  life,  because 
they  have  life,  ought  to  be  wrought  in- 
to the  fiber  of  our  children.  Let 
knowledge  grow,  but  let  soul  and 
heart  grow  also.  We  hope  by  our  plant 
study  in  the  primary  schools  to  equip 
pupils  well  for  the  study  of  systematic 
botany  in  the  high  school  and  to  give 
them  something  which  no  examination 
can  test,  nor  time  remove. 

The  state  law  provides  for  the  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene.  In  our 
forthcoming  assignment  of  work  will 
be  found  a  course  of  study  outlined  for 
all  the  grades.  It  is  correlated  with 
animal  and  plant  study  at  many 
points.  In  the  lower  grammar  grades 
simple  physical  and  chemical  exper- 
iments are  introduced  to  illustrate  cer- 
tain physiological  laws,  while  in  the 
two  upper  grades  the  two  subjects  of 
physiology  and  physics  are  brought  in- 
to one  and  outlined  under  one  heaH. 
The  central  object  is  the  human  body, 
the  laws  of  physics  are  brought  in,  in 
order  the  better  to  understand  the  op- 
erations of  the  body.  The  lesson  given 
one  day  may  be  mainly  concerned  with 
physiology,  the  next,  with  the  princi- 
ples of  physics  and  chemistry  which 
correlate  with  it. 

The  human  body,  or  rather  a  human 
being,  has  been  called  a  ''microcosm  ^' 
or  "  little  world  "  in  contra-distinction 
from  the  "macrocosm"  or  "great 
world "  which  lies  outside  of  us. 
There  is  an  appositeness  in  these  terms, 
for  man  in  his  mental  nature  is  com- 
pounded of  so  much  of  the  external 
world  as  his  senses  and  receptive 
faculties  have  enabled  him  to  take  in 
while  in  his  body  the  same  substances 
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laws,  and  operations  are  found  as  pre- 
vail in  the  external  world.  Upon  his 
bodily  side,  then,  there  is  every  reason 
to  correlate  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  found  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry, with  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
physiology  as  found  in  that  science. 
Let  nne  mention  a  few  points. 

To  begin  with  the  study  of  respir- 
ation :  Physiologically  this  process 
has  for  its  object  the  aeration  of  the 
blood.  Physically  it  falls  under  the 
laws  of  pneumatics,  the  pressure  of 
air,  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  the 
elasticity  of  matter.  Chemically  it  has 
to  do  with  the  composition  of  air  and 
the  products  of  waste  in  animal  tissue. 
Bespiration  is  taught  completely  only 
when  all  these  things  have  contributed 
their  share  to  the  explanation. 

Again,  the  muscles  have  the  phy8- 
ioiogical  function  of  contraction,  but 
in  80  doing  they  exert  force  upon  both 
points  of  their  attachment.  Force, 
while  its  idea  is  brought  to  the  mind 
through  exertion  of  the  muscles,  is  yet 
a  concept  of  physics.  What  it  is,  then 
the  measurement  of  it  with  scales  and 
balances,  its  effect  upon  matter,  mo- 
tion, its  laws,  acceleration,  velocity, 
other  force  than  muscular,  as  gravi- 
tation, cohesion,  adhesion,  falling 
bodies,  the  pendulum,  and  energy, 
will  all  find  a  relation  to  muscles  on 
the  physical  side.  Why  not  then  teach 
the  facts  of  elementary  physics  so  far 
as  they  are  related  to  muscles  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

The  muscles  exert  force,  resist  and 
overcome  other  forces,  as  gravitation, 
produce  motion  upon  the  body  itself 
and  through  it  upon  other  bodies,  do 
work,  all  of  which  things  have  a  prom- 
inent place  in  physics.  What  more 
rational  thing  than  to  bring  them  to- 
gether in  this  study  ? 

The  heart  and  circulation  is  a  ques- 
tion of  liquids  under  pressure,  ab- 
(orptiouy  of  osmosis  and  capillary  at- 
Taction. 


The  study  of  the  eye  is  related  inti- 
mately with  light,  and  its  laws  of 
refraction  and  reflection,  the  camera, 
the  microscope  and  the  telescope. 

The  ear  is  a  device  for  the  reception 
and  concentration  of  sound  waves 
upon  the  terminations  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  We  therefore  bring  to  the 
pupil's  mind  the  nature  of  sound, 
vibrations  of  strings  and  the  simple 
phenomena  of  acoustics. 

The  nervous  system  finds  its  correla- 
tive phenomena  in  the  transmission  of 
electrical  messages  in  the  telegraph 
and  telephone;  hence  the  more  evident 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism have  a  place  in  the  treatment  of 
this  subject. 

All  this,  be  it  understood,  is  to  be 
exceedingly  elementary.  Truly  1  have 
hinted  at  enough  for  more  advanced 
schools,  but  we  do  not  forget  that  this 
is  to  be  science  for  children. 

Fortunately,  our  school  director  has 
kindly  furnished  each  grammar  school 
with  a  small  equipment  of  apparatus, 
sufficient  with  the  aid  of  what  the  boys 
make  to  illustrate  about  all  the  need- 
ful things;  scales,  test  tubes,  tape 
measure,  bottles,  glass  tubes,  magnets, 
mirrors,  mercury,  mortar  and  pestle, 
spirit  lamp,  retort  stand,  and  many 
other  convenient  things,  useful,  not 
only  in  the  upper  grades,  but  in  the 
lower  as  well.  No  feature  of  our  work 
the  past  year  was  more  gratifying  than 
the  simple  work  in  these  lines.  The 
correlation  of  physiology  with  physics 
is  arranged  for  the  coming  year.  I  can- 
not speak  from  actual  experience,  but 
it  looks  to  be  entirely  practical  and 
consistent. 

Perhaps  the  department  of  element- 
ary science  which  called  forth  more 
enthusiasm,  both  from  teachers  and 
pupils,  was  that  of  observational  as- 
tronomy. In  thiB  we  aimed  to  acquaint 
the  pupils  with  the  splendid  panorama 
of  the  heavens.     They  were  required , 
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and  the  requiremente  have  b€en  ex- 
tended the  coming  year,  to  make  simple 
iDBttuments  for  the  observation  of 
the  changing  meridiao  allitude  of  the 
sun,  his  hourly  apparent  motion  and 
the  nightly  shifting  of  the  siara.  They 
were  required  to  natch  the  moon 
during  a  complete  cycle  of  its  changes, 
to  locate  the  leading  constellations  and 
principal  stare,  to  watch,  for  many  sue- 
ce^ive  nights,  some  visible  planet  in 
order  to  assure  themselves  of  its 
changes  relative  to  the  tixed  stars. 

The  location  of  the  celestial  equator 
and  ecliptic  by  means  of  certain  stars 
was  done  in  many  instances.  Teachers 
meet  their  pupils  at  some  favorable 
spot,  with,  perhaps,  a  man  with  a 
telescope  hired  for  the  evening,  and 
engage  with  them  in  contemplating 
the  matchless  beauties  of  the  sky. 
This  subject  alternates  with  botany, 
the  seventh  grade  having  it  in  the 
fall,  and  the  eighth  in  the  spring. 

Oiimposition  work  is  based  upon  all 
the  science  work  in  all  the  grades. 
To  awaken  a  further  interest  in  the 
investigation  of  the  things  of  nature, 
our  school  director  has  furnished  to 
each  building  a  good  microscope  having 
a  power  of  2IXI  diameters.  This  is  free 
to  any  teacher  to  use  as  an  occasional 
diversion,  preferably,  of  course,  to  aid 
in  the  illustration  of  some  other  study, 
as  insect  life,  or  physiology,  but  not 
necessarily.  There  is  no  harm  in 
bringing  into  the  school  occaeiional 
exercises  for  their  own  #ake  and  to 
brighten  up  the  routine  of  everyday 
school  work.  Tiiese  microscopes,  while 
not  for  the  purpose  of  regular  work, 
.  promise  to  make  themselves  very  use- 
ful. They  are  not  an  expensive  lux- 
ury. Wo  have  purchased  no  mounted 
objects.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
things  in  nature.  Ponds  and  ditches 
furnish  endless  protitable  entertain- 
ment, diatoms,  desmids,  confervfe, 
rotifers,    and    numberless   interesting 


forms  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
life  reward  the  young  microscopist. 

We  have  tried  a  little  eKperiraent 
this  spring.  In  order  to  send  our 
children  from  the  grammar  school  to 
the  high  school  well  prepared,  not 
only  in  head  and  heart,  but  with  bauds 
full  as  well,  we  have  issued  a  circular 
to  those  who  go  to  the  high  schools 
next  year  directing  them  to  make  cer- 
tain collections  in  natural  history  dttr- 
ing  the  summer ;  specimens  of  leavea 
from  our  forest  trees,  beetles,  butter- 
flies and  moths,  skeletons  of  small 
animals  prepared  as  directed.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  circular  contains 
directions  to  all  grades,  from  the 
fourth  up,  for  the  summer  collections 
of  caterpillars.  They  are  to  collect  as 
great  a  variety  as  they  can,  feed  tbem, 
watch  their  cocoon  forming,  note  the 
time  of  the  various  transitions  until 
the  imago  appears. 

They  are  to  record  such  facts  about 
the  caterpillar  as  when  it  was  found, 
its  appearance,  size,  etc..  and  a  de- 
scription of  its  cocoon  and  the  moth  or 
butterfly  that  comes  from  it.  Any  un- 
opened chrysalides  may  be  brought  to 
the  schoolrooms  next  winter  and 
observed  there.  This  impresses  me  as 
preferable  to  the  direct  gathering  of 
butterflies,  for  the  reason  that  you  get 
the  bu  tterflies  or  moths  at  last  and  be- 
sides that,  may  observe  what  kind  of 
caterpillar  any  certain  kind  came 
from.  Furthermore,  having  cared  for 
the  Isrvie  we  acquire  a  sort  of  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  perfected  insect. 
As  I  say,  this  is  an  experiment.  Noth- 
ing may  come  of  it.  The  children  left 
school  full  of  enthusiasm  about  it,  but 
in  the  absence  of  the  daily  stimulus  of 
the  school  teacher,  but  little  may  be 
accomplished.  The  thoughtof  making 
the  transition  less  abrupt  from  the 
grammar  to  the  high  schools  by  assign 
ing  to  our  children  while  yet  in  thi 
grammar  school,  a  specific  thing  to  d< 
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ed  nieDtary    branchea.     In  giving  them 

il.  science,  we  would  incur  a  danger  be- 

it  cooling  more  threatening  in  our  whole 
educational  eyetem.    We  are  trying  to 

it-  cover  tooDiuch  ground.     8uoh  a  con- 

of  dition  is  a  dangerous  one.     Uur  youth 

n-  are  loth  to  recognize  authority,  partic- 

of  ularly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  told 

id  when  we  are  boya  that  one  man  is  juet 

IB,  ae  good  ae  another,  and  we  conclude 

ur  that  we  are  better  than  the  others,  so 
the  unripe  youth  will  discuss  politics 

m  and  religion  freely  with  persons  who 

;r,  have  devoted  a  life  of  study  to  these 

sr,  subjects.    No  wonder  that  the  country 

n,  is  filled  with    the    crude   ideas    and 

ig  opinions  which    we     find    prevailing, 

is  Our  young  people  should  be  critical,  but 

le.  let  them  know  that  they  do  not  know 

ur  very  much,  and  that  they  must,  for  the 

ne  preaent,accept  the  dictum  of  those  who 

ce  have  devoted  their  lives  and  energies 

re  to  a  particular  line  of  work. 

trs  In  regard  to  the  study  of  physiology, 

be  1  think  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to 

ir-  attempt  the  teaching  of    that  in  the 

le-  schools.     In  the  tirst  place,  physiology, 

lis  embodying   all  the  other   natural  sci- 

\j  ences,  is  above  the  reach  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers.  They  have  not 
time  to  acquire  the  knowledge  neces- 

ee  sary  fora  thorough  teaching  of  it.  What 

as  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of 

ry  the  child  applies  more  here  than  any- 

or  where  elae.      They    can   learn    some 

ea  hygiene.      That  they  can  learn  and 

u-  should  learn.    But  physiology  as  such 

lie  theyare  utterlyincapableof;  and  more 

er  than  that,  I  think  from    an    ethical 

ea  point  of  view  it  is  highly  objectionable. 

ce  The  human  body  is  grand  only  to  him 

in  who  has  studied  it  truly.     To  a  child, 

»1  the  picture  of  a  half  open  cadaver  can 

nt  only  vitiate  the  taste.    The  fundamen- 

iie  tal  facts  in  hygiene  can  be  taught  but 

id  not  physiology.     Some  scientific  facta 

ve  can  be  taught,  though  I  am  not  pre- 

ir-  pared  to  say  that  we  should  go  aa  far 

eie-  as  has  been  outlined  in  the  paper. 
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Dr.  Geo,  H,  Coltom  ;— I  wish  to  aay 
that  I  am  id  heart}'  accord  with  the 
paper.  I  believe  that  whenever  op- 
portunity is  offered  in  these  element- 
ary schools,  something  might  be  done 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  young  pupil. 
Many  of  us  go  through  life  without 
ever  realizing  the  be&utiee  of  the  nat- 
ural objects  about  ub.  I  know  that 
the  elementary  schools  are  crowded. 
Work  is  pressing  which  seems  to 
require  the  entire  time  and  energy  of 
the  teacher,  but  the  question  what 
shall  be  introduced  into  these  schools, 
is  a  question  of  importance.  I  believe 
that  time  should  be  mule  for  science 
Btudy.  Not,  perhaps  as  a  regular 
lesson,  having  a  stated  hour  each  day; 
but  there  come  times  when  relaxation 
is  necessary  in  every  school,  and  in 
this  way  the  work  might  be  taken  up. 
I  do  not  know  that  a  line  of  wort  as 
elaborate  as  has  been  outlined  could 
be  carried  on  in  all  schools,  but  I  be- 
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Prim.  I.  V.  Kxtbbb,  Drbena. 

Among  the  most  prominent  subjects  atione  in  sci 

of  discuseion  during  the  past  two  years  other  hand 

has  been  that  of  the  scope  and  conduct  raent  in  mai 

of    that    part    of    populsj     education  ies.     Quidf 

which  is  intrusted  to  the  schools  classed  the  fact  of  t 

as  preparatory  or  secondary.  To  form  a 

1  take  it  that  the  committee  which  importance 

urges  this  discussion,  is  of  the  opinion  sciences,  tht 

that  the  interests  of  science  with  its  their  order 

wonderful    ramifications    among   the  mente,  I  But 

induBtrial  pursuits,  call  for  a  greater  reports  whi 

breadth  of  curriculum,  or  demand  beU  schools  that 

ter  equipments  and  better  methods  of  the  high  scli 

instruction.  All  requlr 

In  comparing  the  courses  of  study  the  full  schi 

of  a  large  number  of  high  schools  of  per  week  t 

the  State,  one  is  struck  with  an  un-  weeks,    one 

explained    difference     of     sequence,  twelve    wee 

number  and  importance  of  consider-  than  half  t 
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seen  that  of  the  physical  sciences  phye- 
ica  is  receiving  »  very  favorable  con- 
•jderation;  and  judging  from  the 
ppli»nc«8  which  these  schools  report 
.  .nd  the  number  of  special  instructors 
hat  are  employed ,  the  work  is  ezcel- 
:  sntly  done. 

Of  the  natural  sciences,  botany  ia  re- 
I    living  the  widest  consideration,  Nu- 

erous  schools  are  beginning  this 
J     bject  far  back  of  the  high  schools. 


and  are  meeting  with  wonderful  re- 
sults in  the  cultivation  of  taste  and 
investigation. 

Physical  geography  maintains  a  sen- 
sible hold  on  high  schools  and  fortu- 
nately is  not  attempted  in  but  a  few 
schools  below  the  upper  grade. 

Chemistry  is  not  a  favorite  branch, 
or  perhaps  better  speaking,  not  a  fa- 
vored branch;  for  although  it  hnds  a 
place  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
fifty  schools,  the  time  given  to  it,  the 
equipments'  made  for  it,  and  the  spe. 
cial  teachers  employed  for  it  are  in  no 
way  proportionate  to  the  breadth  and 
importance  of  this  basic  and  compre- 
hensive science. 

Physiology  is  reported  from  nearly 
half  the  schools,  but  in  quite  a  num- 
ber, this  subject,  sensibly  enough,  has 
been  restricted  to  an  elementary  in- 
struction in  connection  with  hygiene 
and  intrusted  to  the  grammar  schools 
for  its  complete  consideration. 

Biology  has  made  a  start  in  several 
schools, quite  elementary  butdoubtless 
of  suflicient  breadth  to  warrant  a  sensi- 
ble study  of  zoology. 

The  facts  derived  from  these  reports 
show  an  attempt  to  cover  a  wide  scope 
of  science  in  high  schools.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  fifty  schools  have  six  science 
studies,  twelve  have  seven,  while  three 
report  but  three;  but  while  this  may 
be  commendable  in  schools  well 
equipped,  it  cannot  be  said  of  schools 
that  lack  special  teachers  and  proper 
facilities  ;  and  the  most  serious  matter 
appearing  in  these  reports  is  the  se- 
quence of  studies :  Physics  before 
geometry,  physical  geography  in  the 
grammar  schools,  chemistry  without 
physics,  botany  an  entire  year  with  six 
months  in  physics,  astronomy  during 
the  entire  year  with  no  time  for  chem- 
istry, laboratory  work  in  a  sixteen 
weeks'  course,  are  incongruous  arrange- 
ments. 

The  time  which  the  diflferent  sciences 
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may  occupy  in  a  given  course,  their  algebra  aD< 

respective  educational  values,  whether  must  prece 

they  should  be  pureued  for  discipline  dealitig  wit 

alone  or  for  information,  are  subjects  nations  of 

for  a  Rreat  variety  of  opinidns ;  but  rely  com  pi 

in  one  tbing  there  should  be  uniform-  Physics  a 

ity,  viz ;  That  mathematics  must  pre-  the  estimal 

cede  physics   and    physics  the  other  haps  betle 

sciences  involving  phenomena  invest!-  cannot  wel 

gated  by  experiment.  for  obvious 

A  summary  made  from  Hfty  schools  to  that  pai 

that  represent  towns  who^  population  precedes  g 

i^  between    1,000  and  2,500,  shows  a  raphy. 

decided  lack  in  science  studies.     Four  In  schoo! 

have  but  two  in  the  entire  course,  only  it  should  ri 

«ighteen  have  chemistry,  all  but  two  and  in  sch< 

have  physics,  live  have  botany  in  place  four  or  fi\ 

of  physical  geography,  and   two  have  much.    It 

chemistry  in  place  of  physics.    Nearly  takes  a  stu 

all  report  meager  equipment.  dustrious,  i 

That  is  enough  to  show  the  need  oE  the  eleme 

a  little  attempt  at  system.    In  fact,  if  college  wo; 

that  summary  fairly  represents  schools  One  and 

in  towns  of  this  size,  the  occasion  is  perienced 

ripe  for  some  decided  improvement  in  frequent  I 

courses  of  study  at  least.  ment.    Th 

Beyond  question,  phyaiog  holds  the  respectisli 

priority  of  claim  on  high  scbool  science,  instruction 

It  is  a  storehouse  of  noble  effona  and  line    of    e: 

great  achievements.     It  is,  as  a  part  of  should   be 

a   liberal   education,  aa    necessary    as  submit   to 

history.      It  is  the  science  tbat  intro-  learning, 

duces  us  to  the  master  minds  of  the  Physical 

world;  it  is    the  foundation    of    our  somewhat 

wealth,  and  the  condition    of  safety  they  are  oi 

from  submergence  from  another  flood  The    lab 

of  barbarous   hordes;  it  is  the  bond  growing  n 

which  unites  into  a  solid  political  whole  special  me 

regions  larger  than  any  boasted  empire  First,  tbi 

of  antiquity;  it  is  the  source  of  endless  that  the  ei 

comforts  and  conveniences  which  con-  beyond  ret 

duce  to  physical  and  moral  well-being,  principal  o 

Says  one,  "Besidea  pure  knowledge  the  outfit* 

in  science,  the  material  interests  of  our  ratory,  out 

civilization   require   that  a  fair  proper-  carpentry 

tion  of  each  generation  become  masters  top    tables 

of  Bcience."  Many  schi 

The   subject  of  physics  belongs  to  amount  in 

olas^ea  tbat  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  less  single 
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aullA  that  are  looked  for  in  our  science 
inetruction  comei  from  lack  of  time 
which  ia  necesaary  to  the  preparation 
of  properly  arranged  claas  work. 

Where  special  inetructora  are  in 
charge  with  a  regular  part  of  Iheir 
time  Bet  apart  for  the  arrangement  of 
experimentation  and  the  overaight  of 
individual  work,  there  we  not«  the  ad- 
vance and  excellent  reeulta  of  science 
teaching  ;  but  in  the  caaee  where  one 
teacher  is  compelled  to  carry  the 
burden  of  an  entire  course  of  study, 
maintain  the  discipline  of  the  entire 
achool,  and  conduct  the  recitations  in 
rooms  without  a  single  convenience, 
without  any  equipment,  thedifficulties 
are  almost  insurmountable. 

When  Tell  drove  hia  abaft  against 
the  glare  of  the  sun  it  ninde  his  akill 
as  an  archer  only  the  greater  ;  with 
persistent  industry  and  enthusiasm 
worthy  of  the  cauae  of  science,  with  an 
iofluence  which  recognized  teachers  in 
their  own  neighborhood  should  pos- 
sess, some  measure  of  improvement 
and  practical  results  may  be  obtained. 

While  special  teachers  cannot  he- 
employed  in  many  of  the  smaller 
towns,  the  plan  that  has  been  success- 
fully tried  in  uther  subjects — that  of 
several  schools  conveniently  situated 
defraying  the  expenses  of  a  qualified 
instructor— would  doubtless  prove  of 
great  value.  When  one  teacher  is  com- 
pelled to  face  an  entire  course  of  study,. 
let  him  call  tobiaaid  frequent  lectures 
on  popular  science  subjects,  and  these 
will  aid  him  wonderfully  in  the  revo- 
lution of  an  unbalanced  school  course. 
A  well  arranged  lecture  on  science  from 
our  worthy  college  and  university  de- 
partments ia  worth  a  eeaaon  ticket  of 
visionary  trips  to  tjilieria  and  pleasure 
jaunts  over  acres  of  diamonds. 

Contraat  the  plain  science  talks  of 
Tyndal],  of  Huxley  or  Ball,  to  the 
thousands  of  children  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  schools  with  the  low  grade 
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concerts  and  plaKiarietic  leutuieB  tient 
all  over  tliis  country  under  the  manage- 
ment of  aascrupuloua  bureauB,and  the 
conclusion  must  be  that  the  schools  at 
least  want  a  change  of  diet. 

The  many  scientific  articles  which 
now  find  their  way  into  thecotumne  of 
our  leading  journals  are  evidence  of 
the  demand  which  the  people  are  mak- 
ing for  instruction.  But  in  too  many 
cases  is  this  instruction  carried  from 
fragmentary  sources  into  our  schools 
instead  of  coming  from  them  grounded 
on  rational  principles  and  thorough- 
ness of  investigation. 

The  knowledge  of  actually  seeing, 
touching  and  experimenting,  is  of 
course  more  real  and  impressive  than 
that  which  comes  simply  from  reading 
and  listening  to  lectures  ;  but  the  stu- 
dent whose  knowledge  of  a  subject  is 
derived  exclusively  from  books  and 
laboratory  courses,  is  very  likely  to 
lose  his  perspective  in  details,  to  pos- 
tesa  only  fragmentary  knowledge,  to 
fail  to  comprehend  the  general  bearing 
of  observed  facts,  and  not  to  acquire 
the  general  principles  and  systematic 
conceptions  which  are  essential.  He 
needs  talks  based  on  deductive  plans 
to  make  application  in  its  broadest  and 
most  practical  sense. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  men 
and  women  of  this  Association  who 
have  identified  themselves  with  so 
many  imjiortant  measures  of  legie- 
latioj],  and  school  reform  to  look  over 
the  extension  of  its  work  and  note  the 
wonderful  growth  of  its  several  circles. 
Clubs  and  societies  for  professional 
and  literary  reading  are  the  products 
of  every  township  of  thi*  State.  Yet 
in  the  long  array  of  organizations  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  find  one  that  has 
for  its  chief  end  the  promulgation  of 
science  in  the  public  schools. 

We  have  spoken  at  some  length  of 
the  subject  of  physics,  and  what  was 
said  of  the  methods  and  utility  of  that 
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of  our  graduates  who  find  their  way 
into  schools  of  dentistry,  pharmacy 
and  medicine  without  the  tuition  of  a 
liberal  college  course.  With  chem- 
istry properly  taught  the  student  may 
carry  away  much  positive  knowledge 
and  even  obtain  a  better  theoretical 
knowledge  than  is  to  be  had  at  many 
schools  of  special  professions.  A  few 
yearsago  this  Association  discussed  the 
ways  of  retaining  pupils  in  high  schools 
— boys,  I  think,  especially.  Schools 
with  well  equipped  science  depart- 
ments solve  the  problem,  and  show  the 
largest  percent  of  male  graduates. 

There  is  one  study  common  to  high 
schools  which  deserves  particular  men- 
tion in  thispaper— physical  geography. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  itisreceiv- 
ing  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  but 
there  is  a  serious  error  in  many  places 
in  putting  it  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
course.  It  might  as  well  be  taught  in 
grammar  grades  as  first  year  high 
school,  so  far  as  the  advancement  of 
the  student  at  this  stage  is  concerned. 
In  mostschooisit  lacks itscompiemenl, 
geology,  but  with  well-directed  instruc- 
tion many  facts  pertaining  to  geology, 
especially  dynamical  geology,  can  b< 
introduced. 

Just  why  physical  geography,  witb 
its  teachings  literally  founded  on  tha 
investigations  of  pbysicsand  chemistiy 
and  with  its  close  association  witt 
astronomy,  should  be  forced  upon  ■ 
first  year  pupil  does  not  appear  cleai 
at  the  present  moment.  One  terrn'i 
work  in  this  science  nearer  the  close 
the  course  would  be  worth  one  yea 
work  at  the  beginning. 

Descriptive  astronomy  should  hav 
place  in  our  schools  whether  gene 
astronomy  is  taught  or  not.  Eva 
pupil  who  reaches  high  school  ra 
should  be  able  to  recogniietbe  lead 
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constellations  and  the  position  of  the 
2odiac.  An  understanding  of  the 
zodiac  alone  with  its  poetry  and  its 
facts  is  one  of  the  mopt  valuable  ac- 
quisitions in  general  knowledge  that  a 
pupil  can  carry  away  from  our  schools. 

We  question  the  value  of  zoology  as 
compared  with  the  other  sciences. 
Not  that  it  does  not  oifer  classification , 
but  that  these  classifications  originate 
in  the  broader  science  of  biology, 
which  naturally  and  necessarily  pre- 
cedes it.  Judging  from  the  report  of 
high  school  courses  of  study,  zoology 
as  a  distinct  branch  is  given  but  a 
nominal  tuition. 

A  cursory  review  of  our  subject 
shows  that  there  is  great  promise  of 
better  instruction  and  better  equip- 
ment in  science  teaching  in  secondary 
schools. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  practical 
uniformity,  proper  adjustment  of  stud- 
ies, the  minimum  of  time  required 
for  a  particular  branch  of  science,  are 
questions  which  are  nearing  solution, 
not  so  much  through  the  action  of  any 
one  committee,  as  through  the  better 
education  which  is  fortunately  de- 
manded from  our  science  teachers. 
And  in  the  coming  years  more  and 
more  will  the  education,  practical,  in- 
dustrial and  theoretical,  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  high  schools.  With  due  prepa- 
ration, energy,  and  enthusiasm  alone 
can  this  mighty  burden  be  sustained. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  M.  Sabvjsr  : — Science  teaching 
in  the  high  school  is  dependent,  in 
some  degree,  upon  the  antecedent 
'work  done  in  the  schools  of  lower 
^rade.  In  many  schools  of  the  larger 
cities,  the  pupils  are  given  systematic 
instruction  in  natural  science  from  the 
very  beginning  of  their  school  life, 
&nd  consequently  enter  the  high 
school  with  considerable  power  devel- 
oped along  scientific  lines.  On  the 
r>ther  hand,  many  schools  below  the 


high  school  do  not  undertake  any 
work  of  this  kind,  and  their  pupils  are 
promoted  into  the  high  school  without 
any  special  preparation  for  it.  Con- 
ditions so  various  require  means  and 
methods  in  difi:erent  schools  to  vary 
accordingly. 

It  is  agreed  that  science  teaching  in 
the  high  school  should  be  a  union  of 
didactic  instruction  and  laboratory 
practice  in  nearly  equal  parts.  The 
recitation  should  be  a  test,  not  only  of 
the  study  of  the  text-book  but  likewise 
of  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the 
laboratory  work.  A  good  reference 
library  is  a  nearlv  indispensable  aid  to 
science  teaching  which  is  to  be  truly 
scientific  in  its  spirit,  leading  to  re- 
search and  investigation. 

Another  great  help  for  the  stimula- 
tion of  interest  is  the  use  of  current 
literature  bearing  upon  the  subject 
taught.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
The  Scientific  American,  Science,  and 
other  periodicals  relating  specifically 
to  some  science,  will  prove  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  pupils. 

The  scientific  spirit  gives  to  its  pos- 
sessors industry,  patience,  persever- 
ance, courage,  enthusiasm,  love  of 
,  truth.  This  spirit  does  not  permit  a 
true  disciple  to  see  through  others'  eyes 
and  to  hear  through  others'  ears.  It 
contents  itself  only  with  the  knowledge 
which  comes  from  original  investiga- 
tion. Nature  speaks  a  various  language 
to  him  who  holds  communion  with  her 
visible  forms  and  puts  him  in  sympa- 
thetic, loving  relations  with  herself. 

Wordsworth,  a  poetic  scientist  or 
scientific  poet,  as  you  please,  breathes 
the  scientific  spirit  in  these  words :  *'To 
me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows,  too 
oft  gives  thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep 
for  tears." 

The  scientific  spirit  does  not  thrive 
best  on  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  It 
protests  against  a  smattering  of  all  the 
sciences.     General   information    and 
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true  culture  demands  more  intensive 
knowledge  of  a  few  iwieDces.  In  this 
»Ke  of  afiecislization,  when  the  scien- 
titic  investig&tor  confines  hinaeelf  to  a 
BiDgle  department  of  a  single  science, 
tbef  utility  of  an  attempt  to  teach  many 
eciences  in  the  high  school  is  trans- 
parent. Intensity  rather  than  exten- 
sion should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher 
of  science. 

The  scientific  spirit  begins  with  accu- 
raW  obaerTation  and  eiperimentation 
so  as  to  accumulate  facte,  proceeds  to 
cautious  generalization  so  as  to  deduce 
principles  from  the  facts,  advances  to 
hypothesis  so  as  to  correlate  the  prin- 
ciples, and  finishes  with  verification  by 
which  the  validity  of  all  the  preceding 
steps  is  established.  A  single  new 
phenomenon  may  overturn  the  whole 
fabric,  in  whicb  event  the  processes  are 
repeated  in  the  same  order.  Thus 
slowly  and  toilsomely  have  the  pro- 
moters of  science  evolved  the  great 
body  of  scientific  truth  which  is  to-day 
in  its  practical  applications  blessing 
the  world.  As  Archdeacon  Parrar  puts 
it,  science  is  the  great  Archangel  of 
Mercy  devoting  herself  to  the  service 
of  man. 

Geo.  F,  Jewett  ; — All  work  in  science 
should  be  done  by  the  laboratory 
method.  Text-book  work  in  science  is 
well  nigh  worthlese.  In  the  Rayen 
school  physical  geography  and  botany 
are  taught  during  the  first  year. 


Chemistry  is  laught  in  the  second 
year  with  five  recitations  per  week  for 
thirty-eight  weeks.  Of  the  five  reci- 
tations two  are  given  to  laboratory 
work  and  three  to  recitations.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  laboratory  and 
recitation  work  the  classes  visit  such 
manufactories  ae  the  gas  works  and 
furoacee.  Every  pupil  is  obliged  to 
make  a  written  report  of  those  visit*. 

In  the  third  year  five  recitations  per 
week  for  thirty-e^ht  weeks  are  giveo 
to  physics.  This  course  consists  of 
both  individual  and  class  laboratory 
work  and  recitations. 

We  are  able  to  cover  the  whole  of 
Gage's  Physics  in  a  very  thorough  way. 
The  laboratory  work  is  individual 
and  consists  in  the  performance  of 
such  experiments  as  the  determination 
of  the  laws  of  the  pendulum. 

In  the  fourth  year  wo  have  a  course 
in  eiperimental  physics.  We  follow 
the  hst  of  forty  experiments  published 
by  Harvard  University.  This  work 
rcquiresabout  six  hours  per  week  for 
the  performance  of  the  experimeDte, 
besides  frequent  periods  for  recitations 
and  examinations.  By  this  arrsnge- 
-ment  our  pupils  are  able  to  obtain  a 
good  foundation  for  a  scientific  train- 
ing. Our  students  pass  the  Harvard 
examinations  in  physical  science  with 
honor.  1  think  that  our  arrangement 
of  science  work  is  very  satisfactory. 


DR.  R.   W.   STEVENSON;  A  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS. 


Br  SopT.  W.  w.  Ha 
Robert  Wallace  t^tevenson,  as  his 
name  would  indicate,  was  of  Scotoh 
ancestry.  The  land  of  the  crag  and 
glen,  of  mountain  peak  and  mountain 
lake,  of  lowland  heath  and  plain,  of 
lit)erty,  poetry,  and  song,  of  religious 
and  educational  zeal,  the  home  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce  and  Bannockburn, 


honored  Britain's  flagon  every  fiel 
from  Waterloo  to  the  Crimea  an 
Luckuow,  the  ancestral  home  of 
many  of  America's  brigbtest,  best  ai 
most  distinguished  men,  was  his  br 
on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side. 
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Robert  Wallace  Stevenson's  mother's 
maiden  name  was  £lizabeth  Wallace, 
born  in  America  in  1806.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Robert  Wallace, 
after  whom  he  was  named,  was  born 
in  Ireland,  but  educated  in  Scotland 
and  graduated  from  the  college  of 
Glasgow.  His  ancestry  reaches  back 
to  Sir  William  Wallace,  Scotland's 
martyred  hero  and  the  world's  ideal 
impersonation  of  Scotch  independence 
and  love  of  liberty. 

Rev.  Wallace  had  two  brothers,  John, 
who  was  appointed  to  some  office  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  afterward 
lived  and  died,  and  David,  who  came 
with  Robert  to  America  with  their  fam- 
ilies about  the  beginning  jf  this  cen- 
tury. 

Robert's  first  child  ,John,  was  born  on 
the  way  across  the  ocean.  Robert  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia.  David  came  on 
to  Ohio  and  purchased  a  farm  nearUtica, 
Licking  county,  Ohio.  Robert  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  Wylie,  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  church,  and  was 
licensed  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He 
afterwards  came  to  Ohio,  settled  in 
Muskingum  county,  organized  many 
churches  in  Licking  and  Muskingum 
counties,  and  for  some  years  preached 
to  all  of  them,  riding  on  horseback  to 
his  several  appointments.  He  pur- 
chased a  farm  near  Norwich,  Ohio, 
and  organized  three  churches  in  its 
vicinity,  and  remained  pastor  of  these 
three  churches  for  thirty-three  years, 
until  his  death.  He  died  on  his  farm 
at  the  age  of  67  years. 

The  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas 
Stevenson,  was  also  of  Scotch  ancestry, 
driven  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  a  part 
^i  that  emigration  that  has  made  Irish 
LJlster  more  Scotch  than  Irish.  He, 
with  his  family,  moved  from  Ireland 
to  America  about  the  same  time  with 
^he  Wallaces,  settled  at  the  same  place, 
nought  an  adjoining  farm,  and  became 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  same  church. 


'Phe  grandson.  Dr.  R.  W.  Stevenson, 
was  the  second  son  of  James  Steven- 
son, and  in  the  words  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Stevenson, 
possessed  many  of  the  sterling  Scotch 
traits  of  his  ancestors. 

Such  was  the  ancestry  of  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  an  ancestry  in  which  the 

religious  spirit  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  those  advanced  views  of  the  Refor- 
mation whfoh  both  in  the  domain  of 
politics  and  church  government  (for 
the  Covenanters  of  Scotland  were  the 
Whigs  of  England)  sought  liberation 
from  ecclesiastical  and  kingly  control 
and  that  freedom  of  the  individual  and 
the  religious  conscience  out  of  which 
have  grown  the  religious  liberty  and 
the  free  institutions  of  the  present  age. 
From  the  whole-souled  and  magnani- 
mous liberality  and  genuine  goodness 
of  our  departed  brother  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  his  ancestry  were  typified 
by  the  Henry  Mortons  rather  than  the 
John  Balfours  and  the  Muckleraths  of 
Scott's  Old  Mortality;  men  who  not  on- 
ly dared  to  maintain  their  own  rights, 
but  were  equally  respectful  of  the 
rights  of  others;  men  who  in  demand- 
ing freedom  of  religious  worship  for 
themselves  were  willing  to  concede  the 
sameinalienablerighttoothersjhowever 
their  opinions  might  differ  from  their 
own;  rather  than  men  who  extinguijjh- 
ed  the  fires  of  Rome  and  the  Episco- 
pacy, but  to  kindle  scarcely  less  savage 
fires  of  bigotry  and  hate  on  the  altars 
of  their  own  intolerant  and  fanatical 
zeal;  who  fied  from  the  sharp  sword  of 
religious  persecution  at  home  to  erect 
their  own  scaffolds  in  western  soli- 
tudes. 

R.  W.  Stevenson  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Zanesville,  Muskingum  county, 
Ohio,  July  1, 1832.  His  childhood  and 
early  life  were  passed  in  the  valley  of 
that  historic  river  at  whose  mouth 
sturdy  New  England  settlers  had  made 
the  beginning  of  Ohio's   greatness  in 
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the  first  settlement  at  Marietta  And 
farther  up  whose  waters  Moraritin 
stations  and  Gnadenhutten  are  of  de- 
voted, heroic,  sad  and  revolting  mem- 
ory. 

An  Ohio  pioneer  country  home,  with 
the  work  and  freedom  of  ihe  farm,  the 
wood,  the  field,  the  companionship  of 
8trearalet,bird  and  flower,  virgin  nature 
everywhere  smiling  into  liiiuriant 
growth  and  vegetation  under  tbe  magic 
touchof  pioneer  labor,  giving  inspira- 
tion alike  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  activities,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
family  circle  from  whose  fireside  altars 
arose  those  morning  and  evening  ori- 
sons which  Hums  in  his  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night  truly  says  were  "Scenes 
from  which  old  IScotia's  grandeur 
springs,  that  makes  her  loved  at  borne, 
revered  abroad;"  these  Nurroundings, 
supplemented  by  school  advantages 
and  the  scholarly  aspirations  of  family 
and  relatives,  were  with  the  intellect, 
heart  and  ambition  of  young  Robert 
Wallace  Stevenson,  rich  with  prophetic 
promises  destined  to  a  full  fruition  in 
future  years.  The  marked  develop- 
ment of  his  physical  powers  and  endur- 
ance is  attested  by  the  fact  that  when 
home  from  one  of  his  earlier  college 
vacations,  although  buta  mere  boy, he 
accepted  the  challenge  of  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer,  a  celebrated  cradler,  who 
could  lay  down  his  one  hundred  dozen 
bundles  of  wheat  per  day,  tbat  be 
would  pay  double  wages  to  any  one 
that  would  rake  and  bind  after  him. 
He  pushed  the  cradler  day  after  day 
until  forty  acres  were  harvested, 
achieving  what  farmers  regarded  as  an 
almost  impossible  feat,  and  guarantee- 
ing to  do  the  same  another  year;  thus 
exhibiting  the  same  persistent  push 
and  enerfp'  that  in  his  earlier  boyliood 
made  his  father  reluctant  to  grant  him 
the  use  of  a,  horse  because  he  rode  so 
fast,  and  that  in  later  life  marked  his 
distjnguiehed    educational  work   and 


In  the  words  of  his  Reverend  elder 
brother,  "  Kobert  Wallace  Stevenson 
was  trained  by  his  parents  to  a  strict 
religious  life  and  early  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Keformed  Presbyterian 
church.  His  grandfather  and  three  of 
his  uncles  were  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
The  boy  gave  promise  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  for  much  usefulness. 
His  aptitude  to  learn,  his  brightness  of 
intellect  and  high  regard  for  integrity, 
honesty  and  religious  duty,  his  great 
energy,  his  influence  «nd  popul&rity 
with  the  people  and  especially  the 
youth,  induced  his  parents  and  grand- 
father to  set  bim  aside  for  the  min- 
istry. Robert  from  his  boyhood  was 
noted  for  his  energy  and  merry  life. 
Every  one  liked  to  be  where  be  was. 
Preachers  gave  him  great  amusement 
when  they  did  not  say  things  just  right 
or  made  remarks  out  of  place-  Ail 
such  parts  of  sermons  he  was  sure  to 
remember  and  from  them  make 
amusing  comparisons  and  deductions.'' 
We  may  be  sure  that  his  criticisms 
were  characterized  by  the  pleasing, 
kindly  humor  of  an  Addison  rather 
than  the  venomous  shafts  of  a  Swift  or 
a  Pope.  "  Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  apt 
in  anecdote  and  illustrations,  when 
anyone  became  angry,  he  would  have 
him  laughing  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
had  wonderful  courage  and  persever- 
ance. Strong  in  his  feelings,  strong  in 
his  aft'ections  for  friends  and  strong  in 
his  feelings  against  those  unworthy  of 
friendship,  he  was  not  a  man  of  com- 
promises." 

In  these  characterizations  of  early 
life  we  readily  see  that  the  boy  wne 
father  to  the  man,  as  we  have  knof 
him,  a  leader  in  this  Association  and  i 
the  educational  work  of  the  state  an 
nation  with  all  that  charityof  judg 
ment  that  in  genial  natures  like  hi 
grows   with    advancing  years.       Thi 
bright,    industrious,  ambitious,  pers' 
vering  boy,  the  pride  of  his  family,  m 
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aside  for  the  ministry,  early  went  to 
college  at  New  Concord ,  Muskingum 
county,  Ohio.  At  the  close  of  his 
junior  year  his  brilliant  attainments 
were  so  marked  and  his  influence  so 
great  that  Dr.  Samuel  Findleyi  presi- 
dent of  Madison  College,  Guernsey 
county,  Ohio, .sought  him  out  to  go 
with  him  to  finish  his  senior  year,  as 
he  would  be  the  means  of  drawing 
others  to  his  college.  He  concluded 
to  go  to  Madison,  to  the  great  regret  of 
Concord  professors  and  students. 

Graduating  at  Madison  in  1854  at  the 
age  of  22  with  a  high  record  for  schol- 
arship, his  reputation  drew  the  people 
from  the  country  and  town  to  hear  his 
masterly  address  on  commencement 
day. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  college 
career  many  schools  were  eager  to  se- 
cure his  services.  He  accepted  a  large 
school  in  the  country,  which  he  taught 
for  seven  months,  meeting  with  suc- 
cess from  the  first,  and  immediately 
thereafter  receiving  a  call  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Dresden,  Ohio, 
in  his  native  county.  In  these  earlier 
years  he  gave  his  spare  time  to  the 
study  of  law,  to  which  his  aspirations 
and  ambition  seemed  to  tend,  much  to 
the  regret  and  disappointment  of  his 
family  relatives.  From  one  statement 
we  learn  that  early,  probably  at  Dres- 
den, he  said, ''  I  will  give  up  the  law 
and  devote  myself  to  teaching,"  for 
which  work  he  seemed  peculiarly  fitted 
and  in  which  he  was  meeting  with  such 
eminent  success ;  from  another,  that 
he  did  not  abandon  the  idea  of  the 
Tiinistry  until  he  went  to  Norwalk. 
Both  statements  are  undoubtedly  true, 
riie  struggle  between  his  preferences, 
tils  aspirations  and  his  sense  of  duty, 

^as  a  triangular  one  between  teaching, 
tlie  law  and  the  ministry,  not  fully 
settled,  probably,  for  many  vears  and 
letermined  as  much,  possibly,  by  that 
:>ivinitv  which  shapes  our  ends  as  by 
ny  individual  volition. 


I  know  something  of  the  glamor 
which  hung  around  the  profession  of  law 
in  those  earlier  years  of  the  Republic,  the 
extraordinary  charm  it  had  for  all 
ambitious  and  aspiring  young  men. 
It  was  pre-eminently  the  legal,  the 
senatorial  era,  the  f orinative  age  of  the 
Republic.  Two  years  before  his  birth, 
had  occurred,  with  Webster  as  the 
great  central  figure,  the  greatest  for- 
ensic debate  in  the  world ^s  history,  the 
beginning  of  a  thirty  years'  political 
conflict  to  close  with  the  ominous 
thunder  that  foretold  the  coming  of 
the  cloud-burst  of  war  and  the  might- 
ier conflict  of  the  sword.  They  were 
years  in  which, 

"Slavery,  the  earth  bom  Cyclops,  fellest  of  the 
giant  brood, 

Famished  In  his  self-made  desert,  blinded  by  a 
pnrer  day. 

Groped  In  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his  miser- 
able prey." 

With  politics  everywhere  following 
thick  and  fast  upon  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  territory  and  the  aggress- 
ive claims  of  slavery,  with  law,  consti- 
tutional law,  and  the  higher  law  of 
God  and  human  rights  on  every  tongue, 
and  intensest  feeling  in  every  heart, 
with  every  school  building  a  debating 
society,  a  congressional  hall,  a  sena- 
torial chamber,  it  would  have  been 
wonderful  if  the  aspirations  of  R.  W. 
Stevenson  had  not  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  law,  the  study  of  which 
undoubtedly  was  of  great  service  to 
him  in  his  subsequent  life  work.  But 
who  shall  say,  in  view  of  his  life 
record,  that  his  choice,  if  choice  it  was, 
of  teaching  rather  than  the  law  or  the 
ministry,  was  not  a  wise  one?  Who 
shall  say  that  the  hand  of  providence 
was  not  in  that  determination  that 
decreed  that  the  kindly  voice,  the 
genial  soul,  the  inspiring  presence  of 
our  departed  brother  should  be  brought 
in  contact  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  plastic  youth  of  the  republic, 
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and  should  find  their  i 
educational  councils  of  the  stale  and 
nation  raiher  than  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
pulpit  7 

Mr.  Stevenson  remained  at  Dresden 
for  five  j>earB,  from  1865  to  ISOO.  He 
orj^niied  or  reorganized  the  schools 
and  immediately  placed  them  on  a 
high  plane  of  excellence. 

In  ISSe,  Sept.  23,  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
married  to  Miss  Rebecca  McConnell,  of 
MoConnellsville,  after  whose  ancestors 
that  town  received  its  name,  a  mar- 
riage crowned  by  thirty  years  of  happy 
wedded  life,  the  wife  sharing  with  the 
husband  the  merited  admiration  and 
regard  lavished  on  them  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  lived  and  in 
the  educational  associations  which 
they  generally  attended  together. 

The  high  character  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's woric  at  Dresden,  his  first  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  a  set 
of  schools,  brought  him  under  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  President  Lorin  An- 
drews, then  of  Kenyon  College,  who  in 
an  accidental  meeting  with  a  commit- 
tee from  Norw&lk  in  search  of  a  super- 
intendent spoke  in  such  high  terms  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  work,  that  after  a  com- 
mittee of  ot>servation  had  confirmed 
all  they  had  heard,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion ol  Norwalk  elected  him  over  many 
older  and  better  known  candidaies. 
Dresden  did  all  it  could  to  retain  him 
but,  as  was  his  duty,  he  resolved  to 
transfer  his  labors  to  a  broader  lield  of 
usef  ulnesB,  and  did  so  in  H60. 

Norwalk  had  been  an  academic  and 
educational  center  from  very  early 
times,  with  such  men  as  Bishops 
Thompson  and  Harris  for  teachers  and 
such  students  as  Gen.  Hayes.  It  was 
among  the  first  to  organize  its  schools 
under  the  graded  system,  with  Col. 
DeWolfe  at  the  head  in  the  early 
fifties. 

Mr.  Stevenson  more  than  met  expec- 
tations from  the  very  first,  the  history 


of  the  schools  speaking  in  terms  of 
highest  commendation  of  his  work  at 
the  close  of  his  first  year,aBalsothatof 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  who  was  her  husband's 
assistant  in  the  high  school  in  hia  ear. 
lier  labor?  at  Norwalk.  He  continued 
to  j^row  In  the  high  regard  and  affec- 
tion of  the  schools  and  the  people  of 
Norwalk  throughout  his  eminently 
successful  and  brilliant  administration 
of  eleven  years,  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  his  salary  was  raised  from  (S50  to 
$2,000,  and  that  Norwalk  most  reluct- 
antly surrendered  her  claim  upon  him, 
conscious  that  she  could  not  compete 
against  the  louder  demands  for  his 
services  from  our  capital  city. 

Under  the  magic  touch  of  his  organ- 
izing hand  the  Norwalk  schools  im- 
mediately stepped  to  the  front  rank 
among  the  schools  of  the  State  and 
Norwalk  became  the  Mecca  of  school- 
master pilgrimages  in  the  organizing 
decades  of  the  sixties. 

Coming  to  Clyde  in  1862,  with  several 
years'    experience   in     the    academic 
schools  of  the  Reserve    hut    none    in 
graded    schools,    I    was    generously 
favored  by    Mr.    Stevenaon    with    hia 
plan  of  organization   and    course    < 
study,  which  I  made  my  guide  in  su 
sequent  work  at  Clyde  and  Fremon 
The  first  and  only  public  school  con 
mencementi  ever  attended  except  i 
home,  was  at  Norwalk  in  1867,  in  ai 
ticipation  of  a  similar  first  eventin  oi 
own  schools.     Honored  by  Mr.  Steve 
son  with  a  seat  on  the    platform, 
recall  the  atmosphere  of  inspiratic 
that  everywhere  prevailed,  inapiratk 
in  the  class,  in  the  audience,  in  >' 
Stevenson'sclosing  address,  iospir&ti 
everywhere  ;  and  I  also  recall  the  i 
bounded  admiration  and  love  I  form 
for  the  presiding  genius  and  ma; 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  —>•"-•""  •">— 
spiration  flowed  ;  an  i 
love  that  continued  t> 
the  advancing  years  of 
century. 
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In  those  wide  awake,  inspiring,  edu- 
cational associations  held  along  the 
Lake  Shore  Kailroad  in  that  decade, 
with  Cowdery  and  Cotton  at  Sandusky, 
Brown,  Dickinson,  Smart «  and  De 
Wolfe  of  Toledo,  and  Ginn  of  Pre- 
mont,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  an  enthu- 
siastic co-worker  and  leader. 

Who  shall  estimate  the  widespread 
and  lasting  influence  of  his  life  at 
Norwalk?  From  far  off  Spokane,  H. 
L.  Kennan,  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Bar,  writes,  **  I  have  just 
learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
and  thinking  it  might  be  a  crumb  of 
comfort  to  you  in  your  deep  affliction 
to  know  that  one  of  his  boys  has  never 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  true  manhood 
received  from  him  in  both  the  public 
schools  and  the  Sunday  school,  I 
venture  to  address  these  few  lines  to 
you  at  this  time.  Next  to  home 
inlluence,  I  feel  that  whatever  of 
good  there  is  in  my  life  is  due  to 
the  unconscious  influence  of  a  life 
eo  thoroughly  devoted  as  his  was 
to  the  development  of  true  and  Chris- 
tian character  in  all  those  committed 
to  his  charge.  His  was  a  grand  life 
and  the  results  of  his  work  are  not  on- 
ly in  the  present  generation  but  will 
be  reflected  along  thone  to  come." 

A  similar  tribute  could  I  doubt  not 
be  paid  by  another  member  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  earliest  Nor  walk  Bible 
classes,  a  cousin  of  him  from  whom  I 
have  just  quoted,  George  Kennan,  him 
of  world-wide  Russo-Siberian  fame. 
Who  shall  say  what  share  of  the  votive 
offering  of  tearful  praise  and  thanks- 
jjriving  to  George  Kennan  that  daily 
ascends  from  Siberian  exiles,  from  Bus- 
elan  and  Siberian  prisons,  and  the  great 
mercy,  justice,  and  liberty  loving  heart 
of  Russia  and  the  world  may  be  due  to 
the  inspiration  and  influence  of  the 
Norwalk  Superintendent  and  Bible- 
class  teacher  of  1860? 

J.  G.  Gibbs,  of  the  Norwalk  Reflectory 


speaks  as  follows :  *'The  writer  of  this 
brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  best  and  noblest  of  men,  spent  all 
of  his  school  days  under  the  guidance 
of  this  master  mind,  and  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  manly  and  elevating  lessons 
inculcated  by  Mr.  Stevenson  both  in 
the  school  and  outside  of  it.  Whatever 
there  was  that  needed  the  help  of  the 
strong,  and  the  moral  among  our  citi- 
zens, of  that  Mr.  Steveubon  could  be 
counted  among  the  foremost  support- 
ers. 

**Who  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
early  sixties  does  not  remember  as 
among  the  happiest  events  of  child- 
hood those  picnics  at  *  Prairie  Switch?'  • 

"And  inseparably  coupled  with  the 
railroad  ride,  the  dinner  on  the  grass 
and  the  rare  and  innocent  sport,  is  the 
handsome  face  of  the  master  spirit  of 
it  all,  the  warm-hearted  whole-souled 
Mr.  Stevenson.  To  us  he  was  the 
strong  ruler  in  our  little  kingdom, 
sternly  exacting  what  was  due,  but  ten<- 
der  as  a  woman,  as  every  child  found 
when  trouble  came. 

**The  memory  of  such  a  man  can 
never  die,  while  living  monuments  re- 
main upon  which  were  imprinted  the 
touch  of  his  noble  soul.  Peace  be  to 
his  ashes.  And  may  God  comfort  in 
their  unspeakable  sorrow  the  widow 
and  orphaned  son,  who  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  on  whom  they  leaned." 

So^  too,  saith  the  great  heart  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son's eleven  years'  administration  of 
the  schools  of  Norwalk  gave  him  a 
reputation  throughout  the  State.  Both 
his  earlier  and  later  work  here  had  fall- 
en under  the  observation  of  Dr.  E.  E. 
White,  who  struck  with  its  excellence 
strongly  recommended  him  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Columbus. 

To  have  been  selected  from  the  edu- 
cators  of  a  great  state  for  high  endorse- 
ment  to  high  places  by  two  such  men 
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as  Lorin  Andrews  and  E.  E.  White  is 
sutficieot  eulogium  on  the  life  work  of 
Any  man,  and  yet  his  life  work  had 
then  bat  just  commenced.  His  greatest 
work  was  during  his  eighteen  years' 
euperinteudence  of  the  schools  of 
Columbus,  from  1871  to  1889,  probablj 
the  longestand  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
admioistrRtions  of  the  schools  of  a  large 
city  in  the  history  of  tbis  country. 

It  was  eminently  Atting  that  the  rare 
executive  abilities,  educational  influ- 
ence and  power' of  Mr.  Stevenson 
should  be  transferred  to  our  capital 
city,  thence  to  radiate  throughout  the 
state  and  nation.  Such  men  as  Dr. 
Lord  and  William  Mitchell  had  been 
his  predecessors.  Under  Mr.  Steven- 
son's reorganizing  and  ioepiring  man- 
agement the  schools  of  Columbus  re- 
ceived an  immediate  impulse  in  their 
upward  movement,  and  continued  to 
grow  in  excellence  and  the  high  esti- 
mation and  atfectiODH  oC  the  people,  as 
did  their  superintendent,  to  the  very 
close  of  his  work,  whilst  the  popula- 
tion swept  rapidly  upward  from  31,000 
to  100,000. 

Who  can  estimate  the  immeasurably 
potent  influence  of  those  eighteen 
years  upon  the  schools  of  Columbus, 
and  through  tbese  central  and  much 
vinted  schools  upon  the  schools  of  the 
Btat«  and  the  nation  7  The  knowledge 
of  tbis  great  work  is  the  common 
property  of  this  Association  and  needs 
no  amplificatioa  at  my  hands.  It  is 
its  own  best  eulogium. 

As  he  was  the  originator  of  the  Nor- 
walk  public  library  and  the  mainstay 
of  the  famous  Norwalk  library  lecture 
courses  from  1860  to  1870,  so  is  he 
recognized  as  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
inaugurating  the  magnificent  public 
library  of  Columbus,  the  first  draft  of 
books  being  in  his  own  handwriting. 
What  nobler  benefactor  than  he  who, 
by  private  benefactions  or  the  inaugu- 

'ion  of    public   measures,    provides 


facilities  through  the  free  public  library 
for  the  formation  of  good  reading 
habits,  wbich  like  bars  of  brass  and 
triple  steel  fortify  against  temptation 
and  lift  tothe  highest  aud  best  life? 

Early  in  bis  administration  of  the 
Columbus  schools  he  gave  expression 
to  his  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
by  inaugurating  a  policy  over  which 
we  had  talked  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  in  which  we  were  in  perfect 
accord  in  the  management  of  the 
schools  of  Norwalk  and  Fremont,  a 
policy  that  did  away  with  the  color 
line,  and  that  too,  in  that  politic  and 
common  sense  way  which  cbaracteriied 
all  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  management, 
and  generally  avoided  friction,  first  by 
receiving  colored  pupils  into  the  high 
school,  next  into  the  various  grammar 
grades,  and  finally  by  doing  away 
entirely  with  the  school  into  which 
colored  children  had  been  corraled  for 
miles,  and  by  distributing  them  to  the 
various  schools,  forestalling  prejudice 
before  it  had  an  opportunity  to  protest. 

The  highest  and  most  cordial  (esti- 
mouy  comes  from  Wichita,  Kansae, 
where  for  three  years,  from  1889  to 
1S02,  his  labors  were  transferred,  to 
the  universal  and  deep  regret  of  the 
schools  and  people  of  Columbus.  The 
impulse  whicb  always  came  from  this 
reorganizing,  regrading,  reclassify* 
ing,  inspiring  master  hand  was  imme- 
diately felt  in  this  western  ciiy,  with 
the  erection  of  five  handsome  school 
buildings  the  first  year,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  city  normal  school,  and 
other  marked  improvemente. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  but  that 
some  of  the  old-time  enthusiasm  must 
bave  abated  in  his  western  field. 
Wichita  was  not  Columbus,  Kansas  was 
not  Ohio,  the  leaving  of  which,  we  un- 
derstand, was  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life; 
the  necessity  for  whicb  is  the  strongest 
possible  reflection  on  the  injustice  of 
the  uncertain  tenure  of  public  scbco' 
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official  life — a  tenure  too  often  ren- 
dered precarious  by  the  very  integrity 
and  conscientious  fidelity  to  school 
interests,  which  should  be  its  strongest 
guarantee,  but  which,  unwilling  to  be 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  pre- 
fers honorable  retirement  to  a  com- 
promise of  principle  to  selfish  ends  ;  a 
tenure  which  the  long  services,  eminent 
worth'  and  great  soul  of  even  Dr.  Ste- 
venson could  not  fortify  against  adverse 
action.  Perhaps  this  is  the  penalty 
which  eminent  worth  in  eminent  sta- 
tion must  pay  in  all  the  walks  of 
public  life.  The  State,  however,  can 
hardly  afford  thus  to  treat  the  claims 
of  its  long  tried  and  faithful  educa- 
tional servitors. 

Undoubtedly  his  heart  yearned  for 
Ohio  as  the  heart  of  Ohio  and  this 
Association  yearned  for  him.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  state  somewhat 
broken  in  health,  which  we  recognized 
when  we  saw  him  at  Cleveland  two 
years  ago,  although  his  cheerful  de- 
meanor made  it  scarcely  apparent; 
he  returned  to  Columbus  to  enter  into 
business  relations  which  would  be  less 
taxing  on  his  strength,  soon,  however, 
to  be  called  by  the'Great  Master  from 
his  labors,  March  6,  1893,  in  the  6l8t 
year  of  his  age. 

Graduating  with  high  honors  at 
twenty-two,- one  year  in  a  country 
school,  five  years  at  Dresden,  eleven 
years  at  Norwalk,  eighteen  at  Colum- 
bus, three  at  Wichita,— forty  years 
save  two  devoted  to  intensively  active 
educational  labors,  and  yet  in  all  these 
years  at  Norwalk  and  Columbus  up  to 
within  two  or  three  years  of  the  close 
of  his  life  he  was  a  Bible-class  teacher 
in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  his  choice,  as  devot- 
edly active  in  the  Master's  vineyard  on 
Sunday  as  in  the  work  of  the  week. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  religious  in- 
luence  of  his  consecrated  life,  bv 
/irtue  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 


with  which  it  was  brought  directly  in 
contact  in  t]iie  schools,  and  the  other 
hundreds  of  thousands  it  affected 
through  his  institute  labors  with  teach- 
ers, was  not  greater  than  if  given  to 
the  ministry  instead  of  teaching?  Dr. 
Steven  son  *8  active  brain  found  time 
for  much  extra  educational  work. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  was  a  leading 
institute  lecturer,  awakening  enthu- 
siasm and  warmest  friendships  wher- 
ever he  went.  His  invaluable  school 
reports  and  contributions  to  educa- 
tional literature  through  school  jour- 
nals, papers,  and  addresses  in  local, 
state, and  national  educational  associa- 
tions, would  fill  many  volumes.  He 
was  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Graded 
Schools  in  the  Centennial  volume  on 
education  in  Ohio. 

Henry  H.  Vale,  of  the  firm  of  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  writes,  "  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  one  of  the  four  most 
active  in  the  revision  of  McGuffey's 
Readers  which  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1878.  Our  house  called  to  our 
assistance  that  summer  the  Hon.  T. 
W.  Harvey  and  Prof.  R.  W.  Stevenson 
of  Ohio,  Dr.  Hewitt  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  School  at  Normal,  111.,  and 
Miss  Finnelle  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
School  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  These 
four  persons  were  selected  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
western  field.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  se- 
lected particularly  for  his  success  in 
developing  throughout  his  schools  in 
Columbus  a  system  of  teaching  reading 
at  that  time  unequaled.  He  had  a  dispo- 
sition and  character  that  kept  him  in 
close  touch  with  children,  and  he  was 
a  student  of  child  life." 

He  was  secretary  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation in  1860  and  its  president  in  1870; 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  1877,  and  was 
thereafter  a  regular  attendant  upon  its 
meetings  and  a  participant  in  its  pro- 
ceedings; was  chairman  of  the  com- 
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raittee  on  necrology  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco meeting  in  1888,  was  made 
secretary  at  the  Toronto  meeting  in 
1891,  re-elected  as  secretary  for  two 
years  at  the  Saratoga  meeting  in  1892, 
where  his  manly  bearing  upon  the 
national  platform  was  the  subject  of 
general  commendation,  in  1883  was 
elected  to  the  national  council  of  sixty 
selected  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  consideration  of  educa- 
tional subjects,  of  which  council,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  White,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers. 

He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  Wooster  Uni- 
versity in  1880. 

Himself  a  constant  student  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  Dr.  Steven- 
son was  a  warm  friend  of  normal  in- 
struction for  teachers  and  provided  for 
it  in  the  schools  of  Columbus  and 
Wichita;  and  in  the  same  line  of  the 
improvement  of  the  professional  per- 
sonnel of  teachers,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

He  had  great  and  abiding  f  Within  the 
governing  and  disciplinary  powers  of 
woman,  and  made  women  principals  as 
well  as  women  teachers  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  school  administration. 
He  himself  possessed  disciplinary  pow- 
ers of  the  highest  order,  combining  the 
gentleness  of  a  woman  in  manner  with 
a  kindly  firmness  that  wrought  the 
happiest  results  with  little  friction, 
smoothing  down  antagonisms,  securing 
the  cordial  love  of  pupils  and  the  en- 
thusiastic co-operation  of  teachers, 
and  generally  of  boards  of  education. 

And  now,  what  was  the  secret  of  the 
phenomenal  success  of  this  great  and 
noble  life?  Whence  the  power  that 
made  him  a  very  prince  among  the 
teachers  of  this  country  ;  a  prince,  too, 
in  many  respects  without  a  superior 
and  in  many  others  without  an  equal  ? 


Mrs.  Stevenson  writes,  '*  You  may  have 
noticed,  if  you  knew  him  well,  that 
promptness  and  energy  were  promi- 
nent traits ;  he  often  said  to  Rob, '  If  I 
have  had  any  success  in  life  it  is  largely 
due  to  habits  of  promptness.'  " 

But  not  his  energy  and  promptness 
alone.  Not  alone  his  polished  man- 
ners and  manly  presence,  his  affability 
and  cheery  disposition,  his  high  Social 
qualities  that  made  him  the  pride  of 
the  social  circle.  Not  alone  the  rare 
common  sense  that  steered  clear  of 
both  Scylla  and  Chary bd is.  He  had  a 
bright  intellect,  was  a  graceful,  fluent 
and  eloquent  speaker,  always  com- 
manding attention,  always  meeting  ex- 
pectations, modest,  and  as  we  learn 
from  those  more  intimate  with  him, 
distrustful  of  his  own  powers,  shrink- 
ing from  rather  than  courting  responsi- 
bihties,  yet  discharging  every  duty 
with  credit  and  honor. 

But  not  his  intellectual  endowments 
alone.  The  soul  of  honor,  purity  and 
rectitude,  always  hewing  to  the  hne  of 
right,  bu  t  not  alone  even  his  ideal  and 
spotless  character.  Superadded  to  all 
these  was  his  great  warm  and  loving 
heart.  It  was  this  that  crowned  the 
personality  that  makes  the  great  teach- 
er, the  most  important  factor  in  the 
work  of  education.  He  loved  children 
and  was  true  to  their  highest  interest. 

We  quote  from  a  Columbus  editorial : 
— "  A  few  years  ago  on  High  street,  a 
little  girl,  evidently  a  school  child, 
seeing  him  passing,  modestly  but  con- 
fidently touched  his  coat  to  attract  his 
attention.  Mr.  Stevenson  turning  and 
seeing  a  child  looking  up  into  his  face 
with  all  the  confidence  a  little  daugh- 
ter would  repose  in  a  father  or  mother, 
spoke  a  word  and  passed  on.  The 
evidence  of  intense  satisfaction  which, 
beamed  in  the  child's  face  has  never 
been  forgotten  by  one  who  witnessed 
the  incident  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street. 
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**  Mr.  Stevenson  could  not  have  know^n 
the  child,  it  iB  believed ,  having  8,000 
or  10,OuO  under  his  supervision,  but 
she  knew  him  and^knew  he  was  her 
friend.  The  incident  is  given  as  an 
illustration  of  the  love  and  respect  the 
entire  body  of  school  children  had  for 
the  man." 

He  could  be  known  to  the  little  folks 
of  Columbus  as  **  the  man  who  put  his 
hat  on  my  head,"  and  by  such  playful 
greetings  could  make  his  school  visits 
pleasant  and  welcome  with  no  com- 
promise of  dignity.  His  cordial  greet- 
ings to  children  were  not  condescen- 
sions but  sprang  from  a  spirit  akin  to 
that  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

It  was  his  great  heart  that  was  the 
secret  of  his  great  approachability,  the 
source  and  inspiration  of  the  broad 
and  generous  sympathies  and  helping 
hand  he  was  always  ready  to  extend  to 
his  fellow  teachers,  the  remembrance 
of  which  is  especially  sacred  in  an 
hour  like  this.  From  personal  exper- 
ience I  could  say  there  was  no  member 
of  this  Association  in  whose  presence 
it  was  so  easy  to  master  a  constitution- 
al diffidence  and  feel  so  perfectly  at 
home. 

As  no  hand  was  more  cordially  ex* 
tended  none  was  more  cordially 
received.  His  hand-grasp  was  a  true 
index  of  his  soul,  than  which  there  is 
none  better.  It  was  the  fire  on  the 
altar  of  his  large  soul  that  struck  fire 
in  others  and  made  him  the  best  loved 
of  superintendents,  and  I  may  say  in 
this  hour,  the  best  loved  man  in  the 
long  roll  of  the  membership  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers^  Association,  and  that 
called  forth  such  words  as  the  follow- 
ing from  Mr.  Barron  of  the  Columbus 
Beard  of  Education  in  his  presentation 
of  the  memorial  resolutions  of  the 
Board  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
brother:  *'Mr.  Stevenson  was  one  of 
"he  best  and  purest  men  I  ever  knew, 
le  was  like  a  father  to  me  and  one 


whom  I  loved  to  the  fullest  extent.  I 
never  expect  again  to  be  associated 
with  such  a  model  man  as  he.  His 
name  will  live  forever  in  the  memory 
of  all  interested  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  Columbus,  and  his  work  will 
tell  not  only  for  time  but  for  eternity." 
But  the  time  came  when  the  physical 
energies  of  his  great  heart  were  ex- 
hausted. Mrs.  Stevenson  writes:  *'Mr. 
Stevenson  suffered  an  attack  of  grippe 
in  the  winter  of  1890-91,  and  another 
the  following  winter,  after  which  his 
health  steadily  declined,  but  so  slowly 
that  we  did  not  realize  the  danger.  In 
January,  1898,  he  had  the  third  attack 
of  grippe  which  left  him  weak  and 
feeble  but  wiih  his  wonderful  energy 
he  kept  about  until  three  days  before 
his  death,  which  came  so  unexpected- 
ly to  us.  On  the  last  Saturday  of  his 
life  he  said  he  thought  his  trouble  was 
of  the  heart  and  that  he  should  not 
have  a  long  illness,  so  that  I  knew  he 
was  not  taken  entirely  unawares.  I 
never  knew  him  more  cheerful  than 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life, 
saying  very  little  about  his  weakness, 
out  of  consideration  for  me,  as  my 
mother  was  very  sick  at  the  time,  at 
my  house,  and  died  one  week  after  Mr. 
Stevenson.  He  passed  away  as  peace- 
fully as  a  child  goes  to  sleep,  a  fit 
ending  of  a  pure  life." 

It  is  well  that  the  schools  of  Colum- 
bus should  close,  that  the  flags  should 
fly  at  half  mast,  that  distant  Wichita 
should  send  her  floral  offering.  Dr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Stevenson's  pastor  through- 
out his  Columbus  life,  spoke  as  follows 
in  his  memorial  address:  ''Seldom  in 
this  city  has  a  sincerer  tribute  of  loving 
sorrow  been  paid  to  any  man  of  any 
position  than   was    witnessed    at  his 

funeral.  Could  he  but  have  known  in 
those  weary  years  of  his  absence  how 
deep  a  place  he  held  in  the  hearts  of 
the  friends  of  the  work  to  which  he 
had  given  his  life,  it  would  have  lifted 
many  a  burden  from  his  own." 
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It  is  well  for  the  Ohio  Teachers'  As-  Afi 

BOciatioD  to  honor  him  who  for  r  third  Dr.  1 

of  a  centurjr  honored  ite  councils  and  af  tei 

whose  presence    alnioat   for  the    firat  Dr. ' 

time  in  that  long  period  is  missed  at  mee 

thia  meeting,  and    we    all    feel    how  he  i 

spontaneously  the  trihuteof  our  hearts  love 

ia  rendered.  aotei 

The  roll  of  our  honored  dead  ia  rap-  the 

idly  growing.     Of  Ohio's  distinguished  youi 

educational  worthies,  Cornelian  Jewels  in  j 

in  the  educational  field,  the  five  best  ecioi 

known  to  the  Association  in  this  gener-  idea. 

ation,  commanding  groups  of  a  warm  pan. 

hearted,  enthusiastic,  brilliant  and  un-  \y  be 

selfish  brotherhood,  whose  personal)-  Ag 

IJea    we  involuntarily  associate  in  the  Find 

meeUngsof  the  Association  of  blessed  "Jo 

memory  on  the  historic  islands  of  I^ke  uttei 

Erie, at  Chautauqua,  Niagara  and  else-  char 

where,     undoubtedly     were    Henkle_  earn 

Tappan,  Hancock,  Harvey,  and  Stev-  soul 

enson.    It    was  the  privilege    of    Mr.  to  ai 

Stevenson,  the  youngest  of  the  five,  to  ciae 

pay  eloquent  tributes  to  the  other  four  him 

in  the  memorial  services  of  this  Associ-  dee[ 

ation.    AtNiagarain  1882,  at  the  close  and 

of  Dr.  Venable'a  address   on    W.    D.  sam< 

Heukle,  we  heard  him  say  before  Ibie  dear 

Association,    "As    I    listened    to    thia  Tb 

memorial  1  thought  it  was  worth  while  vena 

for  a  man  to  live  who  can  have  such  two; 

things  said  about  him.    The  sort    of  ing, 

life  he  led  was  the  best  preparation  for  sup): 

stepping  over  the  border  into  that  un-  dreei 

known  territory  to  which  W.  D.  Henkle  "  To 

haa  gone.    Were  I  called  upon  to  in-  ehip 

scribe  an  epitaph  upon  the  marble  that  latio 

marks  his  resting  place,  it  would  be  that 

'Henkle  the  unselfish.'"  a  leg 

Equally  good  and  noble  things  may  ailve 

be  said  of  Dr.  Stevenron,  our  departed  tian 

brother,  whose  life  wan  no  iesa  an  ideal  fled  ; 

preparation  through  its  fidelity  to  the  pupi 

true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  here,  whot 

for    the    unknown    life    beyond    the  stars 

border  to  which  both  have  now  gone,  j 

Yes,  it  were  worthwhile  to  live  to  leave  "     , 

such  memories  as  he  left  at  Norwalk  *PP' 

and  Columbus.  He 
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to  solve  the  mysterious  problem  of  the 
hereafter,  and  we  have  faith  to  believe 
that  they  stood  with  outstretched 
hands  to  welcome  his  coming  ;  and  if 
we  could  see  their  spirits  hovering 
around  us  to-day  or  from  the  battle- 
ments above,  we  should  see  them 
grouped  together  pointing  this  Asso- 
ciation,  the  child  of  their  love  and 
care;  onward  and  upward. 

Whilst  we  gather  inspiration   from 
their  lives,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of 


our  own  great  loss  would  give  express- 
ion to  our  profoundest  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved  widow*  and  son  in  their 
greater  bereavement  and  loss,  we  are 
moved  to  the  lines  of  Lowell : 
**  Farewell  good  man !— ^ood  angel  now ! 
In  ttay  higher  sphere 

Thy  spirit  bends  ttseU  to  loving  tasks. 
And  strength  to  perfect  what  It  dreamed  of  here 

Is  all  the  crown  and  glory  that  it  asks. 
For  snre  In  heaven's  wide  chambers  there  is  room 

For  lo?e  and  pity,  and  for  helpfnl  deeds  ; 
Else  were  oar  summons  thither  bnt  a  doom 

To  life  more  vain  than  this  in  clayey  weeds." 


PROF.  GEO.   H.  WHITE. 


By  Geo. 
George  Holbrook  White  was  born  at 
Lawrence,   Mass.,   May   2,  1848.     His 
boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  amid 
circumstances   likely  to   develop  the 
work  habit  so  characteristic  of  him  in 
his  life  as  a  teacher.    He  took  prepar- 
atory studies  at  Francestown,  K.  H., 
and  was  graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1870.    The  same  year  he  became 
Principal  of   Hopkins  Ao-ademy,  Old 
Hadley,  Mass.     Here,  in  this  typical 
l^ew  England  village,  historically  well 
known  as  the  locality  of  many  stirring 
events  during  the  early  Indian  wars, 
and  as  the  hiding  and  burial  place  of 
the  regicides,  Goffe  and  Whalley  ;   in 
this    charming     educational     center, 
made  famous  by  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  such   institutions   as   Williston 
Seminary,   Smith,   Mt.    Holyoke  and 
Amherst  Colleges,  Prof.  White  estab- 
lished a  new  home  and  began  his  con- 
tinuous work  as  a  teacher.  After  three 
gears'  service  in  this  academy,  he  be- 
ame  a  tutor   in   his   Alma   Mater,  a 
position  which  he  surrendered   three 
irears  later  to  accept  the  principalship 
\    the    preparatory    department    of 
'berlin   College.       At   this    post   he 
^mained  until  failing  health  led  him 


W.  Wajtb. 

to  tender  his  resignation.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  college,  with  a  view  to 
lighten  his  labors,  accepted  his  resig- 
nation, but  at  the  same  time,  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  his  worth  and 
work,  bestowed  upon  him  a  professor- 
ship of  Latin  and  Greek.  This  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death,  July  6, 
1893. 

This  life  taken  from  our  midst  was 
that  of  an  ideal  teacher  and  friend. 
His  enthusiasm  and  sympathy,  his 
vigor  and  cordiality,  his  prudence  and 
candor,  won  for  him  our  deepest  admi- 
ration and  esteem.  Nor  were  the  serv- 
ices he  rendered  limited  to  the  college 
which  hia  work  and  life  have  so  highly 
honored.  His  interest  in  the  public 
school  system  was  heartily  genuine.  It 
made  him  a  most  efficient  member  of 
the  Oberlin  Board  of  Education.  It 
led  him  to  render  willing  and  accepta- 
blQ  service  in  the  various  teachers'  or- 
ganizations; in  short,  it  gave  the  public 
school  such  loving  place  in  his  thought 
and  life,  that  we  make  no  mistake 
when  we  speak  of  him  as  emphatically 
OUT  friend.  It  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  the  writer  claims  him  as  a  person- 
al friend.    It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
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matte  his  acquaintance  twelve    years  de 

ago.    Since  that  time,  maDy  circum-  mi 

etADcee  cunepired  to  throw  ub  much  in-  de] 

to  each  other's  company.    A  common  wa 

Alma  Mater,  a  common  alt'ection  for  no 

tliatpartof  New  England,  which  was  bu 

to  him  the  home  of  \\\%  early  married  boi 

life,  to  me  the  home  of  boyhood,  a  in; 

common  interest  in  our  lines  of  work  ;  pn 

these  circumstances  with  many  others  bel 

contributed  to  give  him  such  place  in  hie 

my  heart  and  life  that,  as  a  friend,  he  ha 

ia  to  mefafUe  prineep*.  nei 

Among  the  many  beautiful  traits  of  of 
character  which  were  prominent  in  his  un 
life,  I  mention  tir)>t  his  geniahty,  and  I  to 
uae  the  term  in  the  signification  sug-  1 
gested  by  its  derivation,  namely,  in-  AVI 
Date  kindlines)!.  His  was  the  temper  As 
which  took  unbounded  delight  in  con-  fin 
tribDting  to  the  happinesi^  of  others,  fel 
This  characteristic  shone  forth  not  op 
only  in  the  home  circle  and  amid  hia  an 
fellow-workers,  but  in  his  dealings  ok 
with  ail  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  fa< 
It  was  particularly  manifested  in  his  ha 
intercourse  with  the  poor  and  the  un-  thi 
fortunate,  ft  was  not  made  repellant  cei 
by  any  show  of  formality  or  of  those  '■ 
mannerisms  which  stand  only  as  evi- 
dent assumptions  of  auperiorily,  and  Ai 
which  BO  often  prove  insurmountable  an 
barriers  between  the  lowly  and  the  ur 
better  conditioned.  go 

A  second  trait  in  his  character,  akin  co 

to  geniality,  was  his  affability.  He  was  tw 

easy  of  access.       His  was  the  happy  or 

faculty  of  making  every  one  he  met  ne 

feel  at  home.    As  there  was  nothing  in  tir 
his  manner  indicative  of  loftiness  to 

repel  any  person,  however  sensitive,  wi 

so  there  was  nothing  in  his  language  co 

suggestive    of  pedantry  to    hold    the  to 

listener  at  a  distance.  ch 

Another  trait  strikingly  characteristic  bi 

of  our  friend  was  his  sense  of  humor,  ar 

He    was  quickly    responsive    to   that  lo 

which  was  genuinely  humorous,  and  it  hi 

was  his  especial  delight  lo  uve  a  sud-  gi 
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to  find  them  still  characteristic  of  our 
friend  when  we  meet  him  in  the  here- 
after? May  we  not  expect  too  that 
they  will  there  intensify  our  love  for 
so  choice  a  spirit,  and  make  heaven 
itself  the  richer  because  of  such  rare 
companionship  ? 

In  closing,  I  must  not  fail  to  speak 
of  the  crowning  trait  in  that  charming 
life.  In  that  life  the  graces  mentioned 
above  were  the  filling,  not  the  backing; 
the  woof,  not  the  warp.  Interpene- 
trating every   part   of   the   beautiful 


fabric  of  his  character,  giving  it  firm- 
ness of  material  and  fineness  of  texture, 
was  the  Christ-life.  Of  him  it  might 
well  be  said  that  his  life  was  '^hid  with 
Christ  in  God."  And  yet  so  wisely,  so 
naturally,  and  so  surely  did  he  mani- 
fest the  "Christ,  formed  within,  the 
hope  of  glory,'*  that  our  thought  of 
him  would  lead  us  to  sav  :— 
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I  woald  the  great  world  grew  like  tbee, 
Who  growest  not  alone  In  power 
And  knowledge,  bnt  by  year  and  hour. 
In  reveienoe  and  in  charity.'* 


LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  SAMUEL   MAJOR. 


By  E.  G. 

Samuel  Major  was  born  February  23, 
1847,  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
State.  In  his  early  youth,  his  father 
and  mother,  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Bighter  Major,  moved  to  what  is  now 
known  as  the  old  Major  homestead, 
between  Ilillsboro  and  New  Peters- 
burg. His  education  was  begun  in  the 
country  schools,  continued  in  tlie 
Hillsboro  High  School,  and  after  two 
years  at  Columbiana,  completed  by  a 
course  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Delaware,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1874. 
He  had  engaged  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing at  different  times  before  and  dur- 
ing his  university  life,  and  was  so  at' 
tracted  by  it  that  it  was  made  his 
choice  as  a  profession. 

Shortly  after  graduation,  he  was 
elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  at  Greenfield,  Ohio,  a  position 
be  held  for  six  years.  Afterwards  he 
became  principal  of  the  Lancaster 
High  School.  After  being  at  Lancas- 
ter one  year,  he  was  appointed  high 
school  principal  of  the  Chillicothe 
^hools,  and  for  five  years  maintained 
«hat  position. 


SlOTH. 

After  the  resignation,  in  1887,  by 
Supt.  Doggett,  of  the  Hillsboro  schools, 
Mr.  Major  was.  chosen  for  the  position 
and  filled  it  with  remarkable  ability 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  Sep- 
tember 8,  1892. 

In  March,  1882,  Mr.  Major  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Luella  Langdon, 
who,  with  one  son,  Paul,  survives  him. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  known 
Supt,  Major  from  his  youth,  but  was 
more  intimately  associated  with  him 
during  his  superintendency  of  the 
Hillsboro  schools.  He  wasa  kind  man, 
of  tender  feelings,  and  ever  ready  for 
any  act  of  philanthrophy.  His  pupils 
speak  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  affection.  This  kindness  of  dis- 
position, devoid  of  weakness  and 
wavering,  made  his  schoolroom  dis- 
cipline steady  but  not  severe.  The  same 
kind  affection  glowed,  not  only  to- 
ward bis  pupils,  but  toward  his  numer- 
ous private  friends  whom  he  had 
bound  to  himself  in  every  stage  of  life. 
When  they  were  afflicted,  he  was 
moved  to  tears  ;  when  they  were  pros- 
perous, he  shared  their  joy.  I  remem- 
ber an  instance  of  his  tenderness  on 
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the  occaeion  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
Dr.  John  Hancock.  After  receiving 
the  aad  new»  be  spoke  in  chapel  of  the 
intimate  relations  existing  between 
them,  and  aa  be  alluded  to  the  mourn- 
ful event,  be  was  so  overcome  that  his 
voice  nearly  failed  him,  and  his  cheeke 
were  wet  with  tears. 

He  waseminently  fitted  for  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  schools.  He  had 
that  high  self-respect  which  led  bim 
to  respect  others.  He  despised  every- 
thing like  trickery  and  deceit,  in  pupil 
aswell  as  teacher.  Those  he  could  not 
trust  he  could  never  tolerate.  Few 
were  his  words  of  reproof,  yet  apt. 
There  was  no  escaping  them;  kindly 
spoken,  yet  always  "told  home."  De- 
voted, earnest,  and  industrious,  he 
allowed  himself  no  idle  hours  and  dis- 
couraged all  idleness  in  others.  He 
was  the  firm  friend  of  the  teachers 
under  him,  not  exacting  but  liberal, 
making  bis  friendship  valuable,  es- 
pecially to  his  younger  teachers.  He 
was  free  from  suspicion,  very  slow  to 
attribute  bad  motives,  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve evil  of  those  about  him.  In  all 
my  intercourse  with  Mr,  Major,  I  never 
knew  bim  to  speak  in  condemnation 
of  any  one.  To  the  daily  duties  of  a 
teacher's  life,  in  all  the  relations  of 
promptness,  punctuality,  vigilance, 
regularity,  and  order,  Mr.  Major  has 
left  a  noble  eiample  of  entire  devoted - 
ness.  Every  moment  of  school  hours 
was  sacredly  devoted  to  its  particular 
use.  Yet  with  so  much  economy  was 
every  moment  of  the  day  planned  and 
distributed  that  no  call  of  public  or 
private  duty  seemed  ever  to  Ije  neg- 

How  he  loved  and  enjoyed  the  meet- 
ings of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
where  he  met  his  select  friends  in  fa- 
miliar intercourse,  will  be  remembered 
by  many  who  participated  therein.  He 
enjoyed  the  meeting  of  old  friends  at 
theiie  annual  gatherings,  and  his  gen- 


erous sympathy,  and  wana  friendship, 
always  secured  for  him  a  hearty  wel- 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Biggs,  Mr.  Major's 
pastor,  during  the  years  he  was  at 
Chillicothe,  says ;  "  Of  his  native 
ability,  qualifications  and  faithfulness, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Those 
best  qualified  to  t«stify  of  his  char- 
acter and  worth,  are  most  emphatic 
and  unanimous  in  their  testimony. 
Hia  scholarship,  especially  in  theclasa- 
ics  is  unquestioned.  His  ability  ■  to 
teach  and  govern,  to  awaken  interest 
in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  was  more 
than  ordinary.  Inevery  thing  he  was  eo 
thoroughly  conscientious, that  he  could 
be  trusted  with  implicit  confidence. 
In  his  government  of  the  school  he 
combined  the  affection  of  the  parent 
with  firmness  of  the  teacher.  Tbe 
faithful  student  was  always  sure  of 
bis  approval,  while  the  idler  feared 
bis  gentle  rebuke  and  censure.  While 
aquiet,unobtrusiveman,and  so  humble 
that  he  never  truly  appreciated  his  own 
worth  and  power,  yet  none  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  character  and  in- 
fluence could  fail  to  recogniie  in  him 
a  man  most  worthy  of  esteem  and 
honor. 

"  Many  otherwise  good  men  fall  be- 
neath the  power  of  the  temptation 
peculiar  to  teachers,  and  become  self- 
opinionated  and  contracted  ;  but  Mr. 
Major  was  great  enough  to  escape  that 
snare,  and  stood  before  the  commun- 
ity as  a  strong,  noble  Christian,  worthy 
of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  and  privilege 
thus  to  bear  testimony  to  the  worth 
and  power  of  one  whose  modesty  hit' 
his  greatness,  and  yet  added  much  U 
his  influence.  'Being  dead,  -he  ye* 
speaketh,'  and  though  his  body  sleep) 
beneath  the  sod,  he  lives,  not  only  ir 
heaven  among  the  redeemed,  but  ii 
the  hearts  of  many,  who  owe  so  raucl 
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knew  that  the 
volume  was  ended,  suddenly,  abruptly, 
at  the  opening  sentence  of  a  new 
chapter.  Sadly,  wonderingly,  we  turn 
the  unfinished  leaves.     Lovingly,  rev- 


erently we  glance  backward  through 
the  pages,  where  no  impure  thought, 
no  dishonest  intention,  no  unworthy 
motive  has  found  a  place.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  they  are  a  chronicle  of 
gentleness,  purity,  and  exalted  aims, 
thoughtfulnesB  for  other's  good,  strict 
adherence  to  the  line  of  duty,  incessant 
labor  for  the  ennobling  of  youth,  and 
an  abiding  and  childlike  faith  in  the 
Great  Master  of  Life." 

To  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
read  this  unfinished  volume  it  will  be  a 
lasting  benediction. 

I  am  little  used  and  little  fitted  to 
the  work  of  writing  eulogiums  upon 
the  dead;  but  my  feelings  instinctive- 
ly urge  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Major  lived 
a  life  of  practical  usefulness,  such  as  it 
ia  the  privilege  of  but  few  good  naen  to 
live.  His  life  and  character  are  valu- 
able legacies  to  teachers  s^  well  as  citi- 
zens. There  are  comparatively  few 
lives  so  replete  with  good  works  as  was 
his,  and  yet,  such  as  every  wise  man  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  if  he  could  live 
his  life  over  again,  would  aspire  to  live. 

His  disease  proved  to  be  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  brain  fever,  and  so  se- 
vere was  the  attack,  that  his  constitu- 
tion, never  robust,  and  his  strength, 
never  vigorous,  sank  beneath  it;  and 
after  ten  days,  wearisome  days  and 
nights  of  suffering,  he  died,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term;  a  man,  faithful,  upright,  and 
devoted  to  everything  tending  to  ele- 
vate his  fellowman;  a  man,  held  in 
tender  remembrance  by  all  who  knew 


EMMA  DETERLY. 

Bf  CoRWni  F.  PujtBB,  Lelc«ter,  Haas. 

On  Ha  August  afternoon  of  last  aum-      apecial.    Ttiat  train  never  arrived .    It 

mer  three  persons  stood  in  the  Union      lay  aconfusedmassofbentand  broken 

Passenger  Station  at  Worcester,  Mass.,      iron  and  wood  in  the  bed  of  a  quiet 

awaiting  the  arrival   of    the  Chicago      little  stream  that  flows  down  from  the 
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picturesque  hilln  of  old  Berkshire 
County,  k\\  was  coaCusion  and  suffer- 
ing and  tearful,  anxious  haste  where  so 
short  a  time  before  had  been  rural 
peaceand  enjoyment.  Eleven  motion- 
less flgures  lay  side  by  side  upon  the 
green  grass  and  more  than  a  score  of 
suiFerers  rent  the  air  with  their  cries  of 
agony.  One  of  those  silent  forms  was 
all  that  was  left  to  earth  of  Emma 
Deterly. 

She  was  born  in  Marietta  in  1857  and 
lived  there  uuiil  sixteen,  when  she 
moved  with  her  family  to  Columbus. 
8he  attended  the  public  schools  of  her 
birthplace  and  the  Columbus  High 
School  where  she  was  graduated.  She 
began  teaching  the  winter  she  was  six- 
teen. She  taught  in  Oroveporl, Franklin 
County,  five  years  in  the  Dresden  Migh 
School,  and  four  years  at  Eiyriajshe 
then  studied  in  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  on  her  way  to  Leicester,  Mass., 
to  enter  upon  her  duties  as  teacher  of 
English  and  history  in  Leicester 
Academy.  While  teaching  at  Dresden 
she  was  granted  a  high  school  life  cer- 
tificate, and  two  years  ago  was  elected 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Of  delicate  health  in  her  childhood, 
by  careful  living  she  became  physically 
strong  and  made  her  body  a  suitable 
setting  for  a  vigorous  and  active  brain. 

Work  was  a  condition  of  her  exist- 
ence. I  never  knew  anyone  who  had 
greater  power  to  do  drudgery.  No 
task,  however  irksome  and  forbidding, 
ever  caused  her  to  flinch.  She  quailed 
before  no  task,  however  formidable,  be 
It  a  pile  of  examination  papers  or  the 
refractory  tendencies  or  obtuse  intel- 
lect of  a  boy.  She  laid  siege  to  either 
with  a  petient  persistence  that  was 
something  sublime.  One  who  knew 
her  well  says  of  her,  "It  made  no  dif- 
ference how  distasteful  any  work  was 
to  her,  she  would  go  at  it  as  if  she 


were  a  machine  or  a  wooden  figure  and 
drive  ahead  at  it  until  finished  "  An- 
other says  of  her,  "She  was  capable  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  brain  work." 

But  her  work  was  in  no  sense  a  grind 
to  her.  She  looked  upon  the  many 
exhausting  details  of  her  profession 
as  matters  of  course  and  without  a 
murmur  she  mastered  them.  This 
quality  of  perseverance  was  well  illus- 
trated in  her  painstaking  accuracy. 
If  in  the  courseof  her  reading  or  study 
any  fact,  however  unimporiant,  was 
lacking,  or  any  principle  or  reference 
not  perfectly  clear,  she  would  make  a 
not«  of  it  and  hunt  it  down  like  a 
sleuth  hound  until  she  had  attained 
the  object  of  her  search.  So  long  had 
this  been  a  habit  with  her  and  such  a 
reputation  for  accuracy  had  she  among 
her  more  intimate  friends  and  acq uamt- 
aoces,  that  few  cared  to  question  any 
Btalement  that  she  made,  well  knowing 
the  likelihood  of  being  worsted  in  the 
end.  ■ 

The  all  absorbing  thought  of  her  life 
was  to  know  ber  duty  and  to  perform 
it  faithfully.  When  she  had  once  de- 
cided upon  a  course  of  action  she 
threw  all  the  force  of  her  strong  natnre 
into  her  work  and  never  seemed  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  failure.  To 
quote  again  from  one  who  knew  her 
intimately,  "  She  worked  ateverything 
as  if  it  were  some  spirit  in  her,  using 
her  body  as  a  tool  to  do  the  thing  that 
was  to  be  done." 

She  was  wholly  devoted  to  her  pro- 
fession—in fact,  it  would  be  difRcalt 
for  those  who  knew  ber  t>est  to  think 
of  her  employed  in  any  other  capacity. 
so  completely  did  she  become  idem 
fled  with  her  work.    It  has  been  salt 
"Happy   is   he    who    has   found    lir 
work."'      Emma   Deterly    found    h( 
work  and  did  it.    As  has  been  said,  i 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  ^he    beg* 
teaching.    She  kept  it  up    until    tt 
time  of  her  death,  and  I  do  not  su 
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Kffectalioii  in  her  natuie,  but  hecauee 
they  gave  her  pleasure  and  with  them 
she  would  give  pleasure  to  her  friends. 

Her  ideals  were  of  the  highest,  and 
of  no  one  was  she  so  exacting  aa  of 
herself.  Thoagh  modest  and  unas- 
suming, she  was  ambitious  to  do  the 
best  and  be  the  best,  and  she  tried  to 
make  herself  worthy  of  the  beet.  She 
disliked  shams  of  any  kind.  Her  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  witty, 
droll  sayings  always  lent  a  charm  to 
the  social  circle,  and  although  she 
never  apparently  strove  to  shine  in 
conversation,  and  seemed  to  shrink 
from  engaging  in  conversation  when 
it  became  general,  in  a  company  of 
persons  with  whom  she  felt  in  sym- 
pathy, she  was  a  moat  delightful  con- 
versationalist. 

I  never  metawoman  of  more  marked 
individuality.  This  characterized  her 
teaching.  I  do  not  think  she  ever 
gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  meth- 
ods and  principles  as  outlined  in  books 
and  periodicals  of  the  profession.  She 
was  a  law  unto  herself.  She  seemed 
to  have  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  she  did  it  in  her  way. 

She  was  not  a  member  of  any  church , 
and  yet  while  she  had  the  most  hearty 
contempt  for  mere  forms  and  phari- 
seeism,  she  was  of  thedeepestretlginus 
nature.  "  I  never  knew  any  one  with 
a  more  profound  reverence  for  God 
and  for  religion  than  she,"  says  one 
who  knew  her. 

Taken  from  earth  without  a  mo- 
ments warning  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
powers  and  when  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  she  might  yet  expect  to  ren- 
der many  years  of  service  to  her  pro- 
fession and  to  humanity,  we  can  not 
but  eland  in  awe  of  a  Providence  that 
so  ordains.  But  who  knows  but  the 
Father  had  need  of  her  in  that  higtier 
dispensation  that  we  know  not  of. 
But  she  is  not  dead.  Long  years  yet 
will  her  memory  live  in  the  hearts  of 
her  friends  and  make  them  purer  and 
nobler  and  her  eiample  beckon  us  on 
to  higher  destinies. 
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The  Bubject  of  this  aketeh  was  born 
September  It,  1817,  and  ceased  from 
hia  labors  June  13,  1804. 

When  this  century,  now  taking  on 
the  rich  beauties  of  a  glorious  sunset, 
was  in  its  morn  of  promise,  Daniel 
Parker,  a  young  minister,  traveling 
through  the  forest  of  our  State,  wae 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  ioteilect- 
■ual  darkness  prevailing  everywhere. 
Reaching  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  over- 
looks one  of  the  moat  picturesque 
scenes  in  the  Ohio  valley,  he  dismount- 
ed from  his  horse  and  there  kneeled, 
*nd  with  uncovered  head  prayed  God, 
that  in  that  place  there  might  be  es- 
tablished an  institution  for  higher 
learning  that  would  honor  God  and 
benefit  man.  Years  passed;  the  land 
for  which  he  prayed  became  his,  and 
he  estabhshed  there  a  home.  The  first 
born  of  eight  children  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  His  educational  advant- 
ageti  were  above  the  average  of  his  time. 
Boys  from  that  log  school  house  have 
since  become  eminent  as  teachers, 
ministers,  lawyers,  statesmen,  poets 
and  teachers. 

Prof.  Parker  frequently  spoke  of  the 
impressions  made  on  him  when  but 
eight  years  of  age,  by  a  noble  young 
man  then  his  teacher.  Teachers,  do 
you  need  stronger  evidence  as  to  the 
power  of  your  inHuence?  His  mother, 
an  educated  lady  from  t'le  f*tate  of 
Maine,  and  a  teacher  of  experience; 
supplemented  the  schoolroom  work. 

In  1N34,  when  but  seventeen  years  of 
age,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  he 
became  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
J,  L.  Brockwell,  a  gentleman  living  in 
the  Ohio  valley  some  twelve  miles 
above  the  Parker  home.  For  the  three 
months'  service  he  received  thirty  dol- 
lars and  board.    This  money,  witli  five 
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lighted  in  the  companionship  of  the 
learned  about  him.     At  the  founding 
of  his  Academy  he  entered  an  organ- 
ization known    B»     "The   College   of 
Teachers."     From  a  bound  volume  of 
the  WtiUm  Ai^ademinan,  their  official 
organ,  1838,  we  find  that  the    y^oung 
principal  associated  with  such  men  ks 
the  Picketts,  B.  P.Aydelott,  Alexander 
Campbell,  Calvin  E.  .Stowe  and  Joseph 
Ray.    With  some  of  these  Prof.  Parker 
was  on  very  intimate  terms.      Fie  and 
Dr.  Ray  had  many  consultations  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  latter's  system 
of   niathematica.      However,    l*arker'~ 
modesty  never  permitted  him  to  spea 
of  anything  save  benefit  received  froi 
contact  with  such  gcliolars.    Dr.  Brot 
son  was    another    to   whom    he  fef 
greatly  indebted.     He  sought  a  pla< 
at  the  feet  of  such  wise  men  until    1 
became  thorough  in  every  branch  h 
taught.      Te;[t  Dooks  were  for  pup' 
not  teacher. 
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I  have  tried  to  decide  in  what  branch 
he  wasiDOst  proficient,  bnt  cannot.  His 
euccess  as  an  instructor  in  natural 
philosophy  was  remarkable,  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  his  general  knowledge  of 
the  various  departments  of  science,  his 
skill  as  an  experimenter,  his  inspiring 
way  of  teaching  language,  and  the 
ability  of  putting  his  own  enthusiastic 
love  of  knowledge  into  the  hearts  of  his 
pupils,  made  'him  as  one  among  a 
thousand.  Being  a  true  Christian,  the 
spiritual  and  moral  interests  were  not 
neglected.  He  loved  his  pupils  and 
that  love  was  returned.  We  are  all 
mourners  to-day.  Without  endow- 
ment, save  the  rich  hearts  of  his 
teachers,  many  a  poor  boy,  without 
means  with  which  to  pay  his  way,  will 
drop  a  tear  in  memory  of  his  bene- 
factor. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  no 
discriminating  against  sex,  sect,  race 
or  color.  This  caused  the  Methodist 
people,  when  seeking  some  one  to  put 
W^ilberforce  on  its  feet,  to  select  this 
man,  though  a  Baptist,  to  close  his  own 
school,  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous 
year,  and  give  sixteen  months  to  that 
institution. 

Work  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
fichoolroom.  He  had  no  place  for 
selfishness  or  jealousy.  He  may  truly 
be  called  the  father  of  the  ''Clermont 
County  Teachers'  Institute."  At  his 
BUggestion  it  was  organized  in  1848,  and 
under  his  watchcare  it  lived.  For  years 
he  would  load  a  wagon  with  apparatus 
to  be  used,  and  accompanied  by  his 
wife  would  go  to  the  place  where  the 
Institute  was  to  be  held.  It  was  he, 
who,  going  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  would  set  up  the 
clock  he  had  taken,  sweep  ^out,  dust 
furniture  and  ring  the  bell  for  the 
younger  teachers,  whom  he  was  to  in- 
Btructand  who  would  enjoy  the  tidy 
appearance   without   knowing   whose 


work  it  was.  During  those  early  years 
he  asked  no  remuneration  and  received 
none.  He  had  his  reward,  however, 
by  seeing  such  an  improvement  in 
Clermont  teachers  that  there  were 
heavy  draughts  made  on  their  ranks 
for  men  and  women  fitted  to  till  places 
of  trust  and  honor,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
Many  of  these  teachers  were  his  own 
intellectual  children. 

Each  of  the  other  professions  has 
been  honored  by  Clermont  Academy 
students.  For  years,  the  only  county 
building  at  Batavia  without  a  sample 
of  this  man's  work,  has  been  the  jail. 
For  a  third  of  a  century,  the  judicial 
district  composed  of  Clermoat,  Brown 
and  Adams  counties  has  had  upon  its 
bench  a  Clermont  Academy  boy,  whose 
reputation  for  ability  is  only  equaled 
by  that  for  purity.  Were  the  others 
still  with  Us  they  would  doubtless  say, 
with  the  present  incumbent.  Judge 
Frank  Davis,  **  I  owe  much  physically, 
mentally  and  morally  to  Prof.  Parker." 

That  which  was  most  prominent  in 
Prof.  Parker  was  his  conscience.  An 
old  steamboat  captain,  who  made  men 
his  study,  years  ago  said  to  the  writer : 
**  I  never  knew  but  one  man  who  lived 
up  to  his  conscience,  and  that  was 
Teacher  Parker." 

.  Indeed  his  conscience  was  his  only 
guide.  On  the  morning  of  each  elec- 
tion day,  he  made  the  question  of  his 
vote  a  matter  of  especial  prayer,  then 
went  to  the  polls  and  cast  his  ballot 
accordingly. 

December  25, 1842,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Sarah  P.  Baker,  of 
Georgetown,  Ohio.  Theirs  was  one  of 
the  most  happy  of  married  lives. 
Throughout  the  more  than  fifty-one 
years  their  thoughts,  aims,  desires  and 
work  most  beautifully  blended,  she 
teaching  with  him  almost  fifty  years. 
Her  loneliness  must  be  great,  yet  how 
sweet  the  memories  of  the  past  I 
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Of  their  five  chitdren  the  two  foae, 
in  early  manhood  preceded  him,  the 
three  daughters  and  bik  f;rand children 
survive  to  cherish  the  memorj  of  a 
«  and  loving  father. 


will  th«  result  of  his  work  «nd? 
Never  I  That  upon  which  hie  life  has 
been  spent  is  immortal.  Hta  imprint  is 
there  for  eternity.  Contemplation  of 
Buch  a  life  is  an  inspiration  to  those 


-Thinking   of    the    hundreds   whose      now  laboring  in  the  noble  profesdoa 
manner  of  thought  has  been  formed,     he  honored  and  loved, 
purpose  in  life  elevated,  we  ask,  when 


ELMER   GRANT  VAUGHAN. 


Bt  J.  F.  Shibut. 


Elmer  Grant  Vaughan  was  born  in 
Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  near  the 
village  of  Centerville,  August  8,  1868. 
His  pareata  removed  to  Preble  county 
in  the  following  spring.  There  was  his 
boyhood's  home,  that  also  was  the 
scene  of  his  brief  life-work,  of  his 
youthful  endeavors,  his  struggles,  his 
triumphs,  his  loves  and  his"  early  cut- 
ting off. 

His  early  education  was  in  the  coun- 
try schools.  He  then  went  one  year 
to  the  West  Alexandria  High  School, his  - 
brother  being  teacher.  He  taught  two 
years  in  the  country  school  near  his 
home,  and  was  then  elected  principal 
of  the  Eupbemiagraded  schools.  After 
one  year  of  very  successful  work  there 
he  resigned  that  he  might  further 
prosecute  his  studies.  He  spent  a  little 
more  than  oneyear  at  the  Ohio  Wesley- 
an  University  at  Delaware.  In  1889  he 
was  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Ea^n 
schools.  Here  he  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  grammar  school  teacher  bo 
efBciently  that  the  following  year  be 
was  unanimously  elected  principal  of 
the  high  school  where  he  labored  suc- 
cessfully and  devotedly  to  the  time  of 
bis  death. 

His  parents  were  highly  respected, 
thrifty,  well-to-do  farmers.  Hie  great- 
grandfather emigrated  from  Wales  to 
Virginia  and  thence  his  grandfather 
moved  to    Western    Ohio.        On    his 


mother's  side  be  was  descended  from 
a  well  known  New  Jersey  family,  the 
Carvers.  His  father,  William  Peleg 
Vaughan,  was  an  unassuming  but  ex- 
traordinarily well  read  man,  especially 
in  history,     biography     and    current 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  married  June  1, 
1892,  to  Miss  Eva  Williams.  His  brief 
married  life  was  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  happy,  marred  only  by  the  blight 
of  the  fatal  malady  which  marked  him 
fof  an  early  victim.  Duringtwomonlhs 
of  last  winter  he  was  in  New  Orleans, 
hoping  to  regain  hia  health  in  a  milder 
climate.  Not  at  all  benefitted  he  re- 
turned on  Ihe  11th  of  February  to  die. 
His  death  occurred  the  morning  of 
February  27, 1894.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association 
and  attended  the  meetings  in  1891  and 
1892.  He  also  attended  the  National 
Association  in  J8P2.  He  was  actively 
interested  in  all  educational  work  in 
his  own  county,  and  at  the  time  of  bis 
death  one  of  the  officers  of  the  South 
Western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

Elmer  Vaughan,  dead  at  twenty-five 
In  his  full  prime  was  he  cut  down 
But  brief  as  was  his  career  it  was  saffi 
cient  to  make  hia  name  loved  am 
honored  and  revered  by  all  who  cam> 
within  his  influence.  Buch  a  mini 
and  heart  does  not  require  the  allottei 
time  of  man's  life,  to  make  its  impre 
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room   will   ever  remind   us    of    Mr. 
Vaughan. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr,  Vaughan 
was  brief  but  intimate  and  pleasant.  It 
is  BometbiDK  to  have  been  the  friend 
of  Bucb  a  man.  He  was  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  friend.  He  was  loyal  and 
alieay»  loyal.  Hia  great  kind  heart 
prompted  those  about  him  to  soften 
and  smooth  down  all  asperities.  He 
was  faithful  and  true  to  all.  The  rec- 
ollection of  his  helpfulness  should  in- 
spire to  kindly  assistance  of  each 
other.  To  me  it  will  always  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  think    of    this  dear   departed 

His  manliness,  hia  unaelfiahneas  and 
his  radiant,  cheery  (^Ispoaition  are  with 
us  as  blessed  memories.  Hie  private 
character  was  pure.  Hia  generous  na- 
ture, kind  and  gentle,  enshrined  him 
in  the  affepliona  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  associated.  He  is  gone.  The  ex- 
ample of  his  noble  life  is  worthy  the 
honor  we  pay. 

His  soul  has  followed  the  light  to  its 
home  beyond  the  sun. 

"Beautlfalllgbtat  setotaan. 
Beaalltul  goal  nllh  race  well  run, 
Beautirnl  rest  wllb  woik  oil  dooa." 

Death  may  sever,  but  it  cannot  efface 
our  remembrance  of  friend  brave  and 
tender,  of  love  iried  and  true. 

Hence  it  ia  not  an  empty  tribute  we 
pay  to-day  to  the  memory  of  our  de- 
parted friend.  The  wreath  we  lay  upon 
his  grave  is  the  offering  of  sincere  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  one  every  way 
worthy  of  our  highest  honors.  The 
tributes  we  spread  testify  to  real  worth. 
May  we  who  remain  to  c-arry  on  life's 
conflict  remember— 

"  Oar  lives  are  like  tbe  shadum 

On  BonnT  hills  tbat  lie. 
Or  groiuei  In  tbe  meadows 

TbK  blossom  but  to  die; 
A  Bleep,  a  dream,  a  atoir 

By  strangers  quieklj  told, 
An  nnremalnlng  glorj 

01  IblDfiB  tbat  soon  are  old." 
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•■  Be  was  \ai  trleDd,  faltbliU  and  Josl  to  me." 

Caleb  S.  Bragg  was  born  at  Sidney, 
Maine,  1823,  and  died  suddenly  March  7, 
1894,  white  on  his  way  from  New  York 
to  his  home  at  Avondale,  Cincinnati, 

He  came  to  Ohio  while  yet  a  young 
man  and  engaged  in  teaching  in  Port- 
t^e  county  in  1819  attlOa  month  "  and 
board  around,"  and  it  was  hia  practice, 
however  meager  hia  aatary,  to  lay  aaide 
a  part  of  it,  and  thia  habit  bef^un  while 
hia  savings  could  be  but  a  few  dollars 
per  month,  and  faithfully  followed, 
made  poaaible  the  eminent  success 
which  crowned  his  efforts. 

Very  early  in  hia  career  as  a  school- 
master he  became  a  member  of  this 
State  Association  and  was  always  in  at- 
tendance at  its  annual  seasione  during 
his  busy  life,  and  the  death  of  this  one 
of  the  greatest  of  school-book  men  in 
America  touched  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  teacherstbroughout  the  coun- 
try. His  vacations  led  him  into  the 
book  business  for  which  he  showed  re- 
markable aptitude,  which  brought  him 
to  the  attention  of  Wiiithrop  B.  >Smith 
&  Co.,  founders  of  the  eclectic  house 
in  Cincinnati. 

From  that  time  up  to  his  death  he 
was  continuously  in  the  work  of  pub- 
lishing and  selling  educational  books. 
He,  in  a  sense,  originated  the  busincM 
of  introducing  school-books,  and  large- 
ly through hisinfluence  theMcGuffey's 
readers.  Bay's  and  White's  arithmetics 
and  other  text-books  of  the  eclectic 
series  were  placed  in  the  schools  of  the 
South  and  West. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hinkle 
retired  from  the  firm  of  Wilson,  Hinkle 
&  Co.,  the  successors  of  W.  B.  Smith  & 
Co.,  the  firm  name  waa  changed  to  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  k  (Jo.,  and  for  twenty 
years  his  name  appeared  on  the  title 
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more  is  due  to  htm  than  to  any  other 
individual  for  the  system  of  hook 
agencieB  which  has  done  more  in  the 
past  thirty  years  to  arouse  educational 
interest  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
country  than  any  other  instrumental- 
ity. 


Commissioner. 

An  elder  in  the  church  he  loved,  his 
daily  walk  and  conversation  bore  evi- 
dence of  hiB  earnest  consistent  Chris- 
tian character— a  character  through 
wliich  shone  tbe  splendor  of  a  brilliant 
intelleci,  the  sunshine  of  a  charming 
disposition,  and  thatbetter  part,  the  ex- 
alted but  humble  influence  of  a  practi- 
cal Christian  life. 

Mr.  Bragg  loved  his  home;  never 
(|uite  so  happy  as  when  surrounded  by 
the  members  of  his  household— wife, 
children  and  grandchildren,  his  domes- 
tic life  was  peculiarly  beautiful,  and 
hie  greatest  enjoyment  seemed  to  come 
to  him  when  he  was  planning  for  the 
happiness  of  those  most  dear,  and  the 
crowning  virtue  of  his  busy  life  was  the 
reverence  with  which  he  regarded  that 
place  whose  atmosphere  seemed  to  give 
the  comfort  of  contentments  the  home 
circle. 

His  extensive  library  of  the  choicest 
volumes  esUtnt  whs  a  source  of  com- 
mendable pride  to  him,  and  while  he 
was  not  neglectful  of  other  duties  he 
was  constantly  increasing  hia  literary 
treasures  by  a  selection  guided  by 
critical  discrimination  and  sound  judg- 
ment that  gave  him  a  library  worthy 
of  the  inscription  engraved  on  its  walls, 
"Here  Wisdom  Dwells." 

But  the  hour  came  when  a  busy  brain 
must  cease  from  labor  and  he  "fait 
upon  sleep,"  As  the  dead  master  lay 
there  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  his  fa- 
vorite room,  surrounded  by  his  friends 
and  his  books,  and  there  rose  from  the 
choir  the  melody  of  those  touchingty 
tender  words,  "  Lead  Kindly  Light," 
it  seemed  to  us  who  listened  as  though 
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.ne  gentle  spirit  of  our  departed  friend 
united  in  the  sweet  refrain,  ''Lead 
Thou  Me  On." 

Now  that  he  has  passed  ''  Beneath 
that  low  green  tent  whose  curtain 
never  outward  swings,*'  the  memory 
of  his  generous  deeds  and  thoughtful 
words  of  commendation  fail  upon  us 
like  a  gentle  benediction. 

And  we  who  are  left ;— how  rich  we 
are  in  friends  who  have  passed  over 
the  river  and  into  rest,  leaving  behind 
examples  of  well  spent  lives. 

Call  the  roll :    Edwards,   Cowdery, 


Smyth,  Harvey,  Henkle,  Hancock, 
Andrews,  Tappan,  Irvin,  Stevenson, 
Mitchell,  Pollock,  Campbell,  Major, 
Fuson,  Vaughan,  White,  Deterly, 
Parker,  Caleb  8.  Bragg— they  have  all 
passed  through  the  gate  : — 

"  A  gate  that  we  nmst  all  pass  throogh 
When  life  la  oTer  and  onr  time  Is  fled. 
And  we  lie  sleeping  with  the  numbered  dead. 
When  win  It  open,  tnend,  lor  me  and  70a? 

"  And  there's  another  gate,  all  pearls  and  gold. 
And  thMt  have  entered,  laid  all  tMirdens  down; 
They  see  a  city  glorloas  to  behold, 
Where  eyery  victor  wears  a  starry  crown. 
And  by  the  king's  own  hand  that  crown  Is  given 
At  that  last  gate  of  all— the  Gate  of  Heaven." 


THE  READING  HABIT. 


Dlscosslon  opened  by  Pbof.  J.  K.  Baxter. 


The  subject  is  a  broad  one,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  as  to  just  what  phase  of  it  to 
treat.  I  think  that  we  as  teachers  are 
responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
reading  habits  of  our  pupils,  as  well  as 
a  great  many  of  their  other  habits.  We 
are  accustomed  to  warn  our  pupils 
against  associating  with  persons  who 
use  improper  language,  but  have  far 
too  little  regard  to  the  pompanionship 
they  find  in  books.  We  would  have 
them  spurn  a  man  who  would  come  to 
them  with  a  falsehood  on  his  lips, 
while  they  read  lies  by  the  hour  and 
by  the  midnight  lamp,  and  we  never 
question  anything  about  it. 

But  our  pupils  should  be  taught  how 
to  read  as  well  as  what  to  read.  Head- 
ing, no  matter  who  does  it,  should  not 
be  aimless,  even  though  it  be  simply 
to  while  away  an  hour  while  waiting 
for  a  train.  The  first  suggestion  I 
would  make  would  be  to  read  with  at- 
tention. The  greatest  hindrance  to 
profitable  reading  is  the  want  of  the 
power  and  the  habit  of  attention. 
There  is  special  danger  lying  along 
this  line  in  the  fact  that  so  many  books 


are  read  without  thoughtful  attention 
that  no  impression  of  any  value  is  left. 

Passive  reading  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  profusion  of  books  and  the  ten- 
dency of  our  natures  and  of  our  times. 
It  is  better  to  question  every  sentence 
and  not  receive  it  simply  because  it  ia 
written  in  a  book.  We  should  read  a 
book  as  though  we  never  expected  to 
see  it  again.  8uch  reading  would  be 
profitable. 

The  teacher  himself  ought  to  be  a 
good  reader.  He  should  read  along 
the  line  which  gives  broad  culture  ; 
not  simply  along  one  line,  but  in  all 
directions. 

It  is  much  easier  to  teach  English  in 
the.  high  school  when  the  grammar 
school  teachers  have  prepared  the 
pupils  by  instilling  a  desire  to  read 
good  books. 

SrpT.  J.  M.  MUI.FORD  : — Booksellers 
tell  us  that  their  palmy  days  are  over, 
and  yet  I  presume  that  there  hove 
been  more  books  sold  within  the  last 
decade  than  in  any  previous  decade  of 
oui"  history.  I  would  not  decry  the 
habit  of  reading  newspapers  and  maga- 
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zines  very  much,  although  I  think  it 
has  had  a  tendency  to  make  us  very 
careless  readers.  The  reader  of  the 
newspaper  is  ever  seeking  the  new  and 
the  startling*  and  cares  very  little  for 
the  thoughtful  and  tersely  written 
article. 

Yet  it  is  the  newspaper  that  puts  us 
in  touch  with  our  neighbors  across  the 
sea.  It  is  the  newspaper  that  tells  us 
of  England's  reception  to  The  White 
Squadron  and  causes  us  to  feel  proud 
of  the  international  courtesy.  It  is  the 
newspaper  that  brings  the  news  of 
France's  loss  and  carries  back  our  con- 
<lo1ence. 

Yet  withal  their  worth  the  general 
reading  of  the  lighter-veined  papers 
And  magazines  causes  us  to  recall  Ham- 
let's answer  to  Polonius: 

Polonius— "What  do  you  read,  my 
lord?" 

Hamlet— "Words,  words,  words;" 
And  little  more  than  the  calling  of 
-words  is  it. 

The  continual  cry  for  something 
Iresh,  for  the  latest  magazine  with  its 
uncut  leaves,  for  the  newest  book,  is 
but  for  the  excitement  incurred  and 
not  for  knowledge  gained  nor  for  the 
mind-discipline.  This  intemperance, 
-this  mental  dissipation,  takes  away 
mental  earnestness  and  destroys  hearty 
interest  in  the  truth.  It  has  a  desultory 
^fifect  upon  the  memory.  Like  all 
other  powers  the  memory  should  be 
strengthened  by  exercise,  but  if  we 
read  in  the  manner  generally  prac- 
ticed we  are  cultivating  the  habit  of 
forgetting. 

It  is  simply  amazing  to  read  the  an- 
swers that  are  given  by  teacher^  to  the 
most  simple  questions  upon  conclu- 
.  sions  that  should  arise  from  their  read- 
ing. I  once  asked  this  question: 
-''Name  the  country  that  has  produced 
f  the  greatest  poet,  orator,  statesman. 
The  result  showed  that  Homer  and  De- 
mosthenes were  forgotten,  not  even  a 


Roman  was  remembered,  but  Longfel- 
low, Blaine,  Shakespeare,  Sherman, 
Tennyson  and  Grover  Cleveland  were 
mentioned,  the  United  States  conse- 
quently being  given  the  greatest  credit. 
Another  question  was  '*What  subject 
has  inspired  the  highest  power  in  art, 
as  exhibited  in  music  and  painting  ?" 
Among  other  answers  were  "The  Hu- 
man Body,"  "The  Muscular  System," 
"The  Alps  and  Niagara  Falls,"  "The 
Scriptures."  Had  no  impression  been 
made  upon  these  minds  by  Raphael, 
"The  Divine,"  by  Mozart,  by  Beethoven 
orAngelo? 

Too  frequently  when  we  read  our 
minds  are  passive,  not  active. 

Milton  says : 

**Wbo  reads 
Incessantly  and  to  his  leading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  genius  equal  or  superior, 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains. 
Deep-versed  In  books,  and  sballow  In  himself." 

Did  reading  arouse  our  reason,  which 
Montaigne  declared  was  its  principal 
value  to  him,  then  'twere  well  we 
read.  To  read  Iwo  or  three  of  the  best 
works  extant  upon  a  subject  is  to  place 
ourselves  wiihin  the  means  of  an  edu- 
cation upon  that  subject  to  a  certain 
extent  impossible  otherwise,  even  if 
time  and  money  were  not  limited. 

What  wonders  are  unfolded  to  us. 
We  read  in  scientific  lore  and  now  we 
tread  the  stellar  spaces  lost  in  wonder 
and  amazement  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  infinite,  and  now  with  the  raicro- 
scopist  we  peer  into  the  equal  wonders 
of  the  infinitely  small.  Now  with  a 
Herschel,  again  with  an  Agassiz,  now 
with  Linnaeus  and  yet  again  with  a 
Priestley,  and  as  we  read  and  ponder, 
we  are  forced  to  exclaim  with  one  of 
old,  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him  I"  Or  let  us  read  in  other 
channels.  With  Irving  we  walk  among 
the  arches  of  the  Alhambra  or  trod 
afresh  Granada's  fields,  in  Walden 
Woods  we  fish  in  Walden  Pond,  and 
grow  as    democratic    as    its    author. 
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Through  Longfellow's  eyea  we  look 
into  the  far  East,  while  Hawthorne 
opens  the  classic    Greenland    to    our 

To  the  Teal  lover  of  books,  he  who 
reads  and  reasons,  he  who  reads  and 
lets  his  mind  play  in  i:nagi nation's 
chambers, — to  him  are  joys  increased 
and  BoiTOwa  lessened.  His  mind  is  a 
fountain  pouring  forth  the  true  elixir 
of  life.  Constant  and  unwavering, 
calm  and  etaadfast,  like  Tennyson's 
brook,  "  Men  may  come  and  men  may 
go,"  but  he  is  unchangeable.  Amidst 
the  turmoils  of  life  he  can  say  with 
Paul,  "None  of  these  things  move  me." 

Besides  this  the  reading  of  claesic 
literature  purifies  the  taste,  elevates 
the  character,  carries  the  soul  up  into 
a  region  of  noble  aims  and  generous 
purposes.  We  cannot  read  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  great  man  or  woman  with- 
out feeling  our  soul's  pulse  throb  more 
rapidly  as  our  aspirations  for  a.  higher 
and  better  life  are  awakened.  The 
pastoral  poetry  of  Bums  puts  us  in 
love  with  nature,  the  chaste  elegance 
of  Tennyson  creates  a  love  for  the 
classical  in  thought  and  language,  the 
inspiring  notes  of  Lowell  and  Whittier 
breathe  loyalty  in  every  word. 

The  imagination,  too,  has  full  play 
as  we  read  the  printed  page.  The 
ideals  of  the  imaginative  brains  of 
sculptors  and  painters  have  been  given 
form  and  we  have  an  Apiollo  Belvidere; 
a  Sistine  Madonna;  an  Angelus. 
These  are  the  tangible  forms  of  the  in- 
tangible ideals  of  imagination.  Wo 
cannot  buy  these  prodncts  of  art;  they 
are  un  purchasable.  We  cannot  take 
the  chisel  and  the  block,  or  the  brush 
and  canvas,  and  reproduce  tbem;  but 
in  our  imagination  live  their  equals, 
and  not  only  for  us  biitforour  friends, 
our  pupils. 

I  stood  beside  a  e«nvas.  Upon  it 
were  portrayed  two  figures,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  toilers  of  the  field.    By  their 
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pupils  if  they  are  properly  taught. 
,'        Charles  Lamb  once  Baid    he  would 
rather  ask  "a  grace  before  reading" 
than  "a  grace  before  dinner,"  and  while 
we  may  not  omit  the  latter,  let  us,  too, 
he  thankful  for 
"  Those  stateir  art*,  tbat  from  tbe  deep 
GoroBT  ibe  life  tor  noildi  to  be, 
And,  wEtli  their  glonons  bncdea,  RVerp 
Idoim  d&tk  time's  nntrsTeled  ses." 
StJPT.  John  K.   Morris: — An  editor, 
after  many  years  of  writing,  reading, 
and  clipping,  sold  hie  paper  and  retired 
to  a  farm  on  the  edge  of  town.    lie 
proved  a  poor  farmer,  for  every  day 
be  donned  bis  good  clothes  to  go  to  the 
ten  o'clock  train  to  get  the  morning 
papers.    One  day  I  met  him  on  hia  re- 
turn from    the  station.      He  looked 
worried  and  nervous,  for  the  papers 
bad  not  come  that  morning.  The  daily 
paper    had    become  to  him  almost  a 
necessity.  The  reading  habit  had  taken 
strong  bo^d  of  him. 

I  waa  one  day  walking  across  a  field 
with  a  naturalist.  I  saw  the  grass,  tbe 
trees,  tbe  fences,  and  the  sky  above. 
He  saw  all  theseand  more, for  stooping 
down  near  the  roots  of  &d  old  stump, 
he  picked  up  a  handful  of  dry  soil  and 
showed  to  me  a  multitude  of  snail 
shells  no  larger  than  pin-heads.  As 
we  walked  along  tbe  banks  of  a  slug- 
gish stream,  be  showed  me  various 
forms  of  life,  in  and  aut  of  the  water, 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  my  notice. 


The  naturalist  had  formed  the  habit  of 
reading  nature.  . 

Tbe  Scotch  poet  prayed  for  the  gift   / 
that  would  enable  him  to  see  himeelf  ( 
as  others  saw  him.    I  make  adifferent 
prayer,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  uncom- 
fortable.   I  pray  that  I  may  see  nature- 
as  the  naturalist  sees  her,    "to    find 
tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  runningr     ' 
brooks,  and  sermons  in  etones." 

When  Daniel  Webster  charmed  the 
United  States  Senate  by  speaking  of  the 
military  posts  of  England,  "whose 
morning  drum- beat,  following  the  sun, 
and  keeping  company  with  the  hours, 
circles  the  earth  with  one  continuous 
and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs 
of  England ,"  he  was  asked  whether  this- 
passage  were  impromptu.  He  replied 
that  the  idea  had  occurred  to  him 
twenty  years  before  as  he  stood  on  the  \ 
Heights  of  Abraham.  What  a  reading  \ 
habit  Daniel  Webster  had  1  The  view 
of  that  military  post  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  better  ia  bim  than  volumes 
of  statistics. 

A  very  useful  habit  to  accompany 
the  reading  habit  ia  the  habit  of  accu- 
mulation. Gather  ideas  from  land- 
scapes, faces,  f ornis,cuBtoms,  dress,  ma- 
chinery, and  buildings.  Let  everything 
teach  thee,  and  learn  from  the  world 
as  from  a  book.  The  mind  should  b& 
inceaaantly  planting  useful  thoughts, 
for  they  will  in  due  time  reproduce 
themaelves  many  fold. 

"Beadingis  to  the  mind  what  exercise 
is  to  the  body."  We  should  read  for 
ideas  to  furnish  food  for  reflection  and 
to  make  the  thoughta  gathered  a  part 
of  the  mind.  The  thoughta  we  get 
from  a  good  book  are  lately  what  we- 
make  them,  and  we  have  not  thorough- 
ly read  an  authoi:  until  we  see  bis  ob- 
ject as  he  saw  it.  What  the  world 
needs  to-day  more  than  ever  before  is 
a  habit  of  careful  reading.  Read  writ^  -, 
ers  of  the  abler  sort  and  your  inclina-  '. 
tion  to  gossip  will  disappear,  for  a  man 


who  is  fond  of  good  booke  in  a  ni&n  of 
loft<f  thought.  Oibbon  raid  he  would 
,  not  ezchsnge  hie  early  and  invincible 
love  of  reading  for  the  treasures  of  In- 
dia. The  reading  habit  ia  a  valuable 
accompliehment.  Many  a  man  has 
given  up  wealth  and  position  for  it,  and 
has  never  regretted  the  exchange. 
Books  bring  contentment,  happiness 
and  profound  respect,  and  no  man 
need  ever  apologize  for  his  love  thereof. 

A  reading  habit  is  a  choice  j^itt,  and 
many  parents.would  like  to  buy  it  for 
their  sons  and  daughters.  How  to  de- 
velop this  habit  is  a  problem  with  edu- 
cators. It  Is  better  for  a  child  to  have 
a  taste  for  even  trashy  literature  than 
no  taste  at  all,  for  a  bad  taste  can  be 
led  into  higher  and  better  fields,  where- 
as  a  child  with  no  taste  is  hopeless. 

Put  a  good  and  plentiful  selection  of 
juvenile  books  in  a  public  library,  and 
the  patronage  of  nickel  libraries  and 
dime  novels  will  decrease  materially. 

The  lat«  Mr.  Poole,  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  library  at  the  Boston 
Atheneum,  remarked  that  be  bad  ob- 
eerved  that  readers  of  fiction  showed  a 
tendency  to  continual  advance  upward 
in  their  selection  of  books,  and  that  the 
«all  for  the  best  authors  was  continual- 
ly on  the  increase. 

If  parents  and  teachers  will  study 
the  natural  outgoings  of  children's 
minds  and  feed  their  mental  appetites 
with  books  that  coincide  with  their 
childish  tasles,  it  ia  possible  to  form 
such  aptitudes  in  children  that  tfaey 
will  no  more  delightin  a  bad  book  than 
they  will  eat  a  crust  picked  up  from 
the  gutter.  One  professor  that  I  know 
prepares  a  printed  list  of  books  to  be 
read  by  his  etudenls.  When  a  boy  has 
read  one  of  the  books, he  is  awarded  by 
having  a  red  check  mark  after  the  name 
of  the  book  on  his  Hst.  While  most  of 
tlieboys  read  the  books  for  the  good 
there  is  in  them,  some  of  the  boys  read 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  red  mark. 


Yet  it  ia  better  to  read  for  the  red  mark 
than  not  to'read  at  ail. 

It  is  impossible  to  advise  a  wise  man 
as  to  bis  choice  of  books.  Let  him 
select  according  to  his  best  judgment. 
Fiction  teaches  ua  ta  let  others  do  our 
thinking  for  us  and  makes  us  moody 
and  taciturn.  Magazine  articles  are  as 
I  nicely  prepared  as  hash  and  aa  easily 
swallowed— without  much  chewing. 
Poetry  gives  us  grand  thoughts  and 
'choice  diction.  Science  prepares  as 
for  life  upon  the  earth  and  makes  us 
familiar  with  common  things.  History 
and  travel  broaden  our  horizon  and  ' 
make  us  citizens  of  the  world.  In  good  ' 
society,  reading  will  help  us;  in  poor 
society,  the  less  one  knows  the  better 
he  can  chatter. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the 
world  is  reading  more  to-day  than  ever 
before— reading  more  in  the  sky  above 
and  the  ear(4i  beneath.  The  bottom  of 
the  sea  is  lighted  and  photographed  by 
electricity,  and  the  life  thereof  is  re- 
vealed as  from  a  book. 

The  bricks,  cylinders  and  tablets  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Aftsyriansare  hav- 
ing their  cuneiform  characters  trans- 
lated into  living  tongues.  The  stones, 
tombs  and  papyri  of  Egypt  are  being 
read  with  such  avidity  that  dynasties 
of  3,000  and  4,000  years  ago  are  bett«r 
known  to  the  reading  world  th«n  the 
present  line  of  Khedives.  Ezcavatinif 
and  exploring  parties  are  ransacking 
the  region  where  civilization  began: 
Why  V  Simply  to  dig  up  something  to 
read  I  Old  monasteries  that  have  led 
humdrum  lives  for  centuries  are  hav- 
ing their  awful  solitude  broken  fag 
parties  searching  for  something  U. 
read.  Ancient  libraries  whose  volumei 
and  manuscripts  are  yellow  and  musty 
witili  age  are  being  searched  for  some- 
thing interesting  from  the  forgotten 

The  reading  habit  is  on.  "Man^ 
shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledf^i 
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shall  be  increased,"  says  Daniel.  While 
we  rejoice  that  the  tree  of  knowledge 
is  scattering  its  leaves  all  over  the 
earth,  and  while  we  are  reading  what 
has  been  done,  what  is  done^  aye,  and 
what  will  be  done,  let  as  take  heed 
that  along  with  our  reading  habit  goes 
a  thinking  habit.    Is  there  not  danger 


that  we  read  too  much  and  think  too 
little  ?  The  daily  paper,  the  religious 
paper,  our  professional  papers,  the 
comic  paper,  the  illustrated  paper,  the 
magazines,  are  all  so  interesting  that 
we  are  in  great  danger  of  being  sur- 
feited with  too  much  reading. 


MEMBERSHIP   ROLL  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION,  1894. 


Adam%  Co. — ^J.  W.Jones,  Manchester. 

Allen, — Louise  John,  Delphos  ;  C.  C. 
Cromer,  J.  M.  Greenslade,  Carl  Acker- 
man,  Lima. 

Ashland.  —  Sebastian  Thomas,  Ash- 
land ;  Miss  0.  A.  Stewart,  Loudon ville. 

Ashtabula. — Anna  Pearl  McVay,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Morton,  Ashtabula  ;  J.  Tucker- 
man,  South  New  Lvme. 

Athens. — 0.  S.  Wheaton,  Athens. 

Auglaize.— J .  D.  Sim  kins,  St.  Marys. 

Belmont.— E.  M,  VanCleve,  W.  C. 
Bowers,  Barnepville ;  W.  H.  Stewart, 
Hartin*s  Ferry. 

Brown. — A.  F.  Watters,  Higginsport ; 
F.  S.  Alley,  Flora  Herzog,  Ripley. 

Butler.— B.  B.  Harlan,  Middletown  ; 
IV.  O.  Thompson,  Mary  E.  Grennan, 
L.  E.  Grennan,  Oxford  ;  W.  P.  Cope, 
C.  C.  Miller,  Rose  Morgen thaler,  Ham- 
ilton ;  E.  C.  Eikenberry,  Trenton. 

Carroll.^W.  H.  Ray,  Carrollton  ;  W. 
A.  McBane,  Mechanicstown. 

Champaign.— J .  M.  Reason,  St.  Paris  ; 
W.  McK.  Vance,  I.  N.  Keyser,  Urbana; 
Lizzie  Newcomb,  Inez  Buffington,  Ida 
Bunker,  J.  M.  Mulford,  Mechanics- 
burg. 

Clark. — Carey  Boggess,  Belle  Martin, 
Sarah  Smith,  Springfield;  D.  H. Barnes, 
Medway. 

Clermont. — ^Thos.  P.  Pierce,  Bethel ; 
O.  M.  Patton,  Loveland  ;  G.  B.  Bolen- 
baugh,  New  Richmond  ;  G.  P.  Chatter- 
ton,  Batavia. 


Clinton.— H.  E.  Chatterton,  Edward 
Merrick,  Wilmington. 

Columbiana.  —  M.  E.  Hard,  Lillian 
Robb,  Salem  ;  S.  D.  San  or.  East  Liver- 
pool ;  W.  H.  VanFoBsan,  New  Lisbon  j 
J.  L.  McDonald,  Wellsville;  J.  W. 
Moore,  Leetonia. 

Coshocton. — Anna  Mt  Strauss,  Coshoc- 
ton. 

Crawford. — A.  W.  Lewis,  I.  C.  Uuin- 
ther.  Gallon  ;  J.  J.  Bliss,  Samuel  A. 
Gillett,  Crestline  ;  J.  W.  Littler,  North 
Robinson. 

Cuyahoga. — Elizabeth  M.  Neill,  H.  C. 
Muckley,  S.    Weimer,    E.    L.   Harrie, 
Joseph  Krug,  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Cleve- 
land ;  D.  C.  Meek,  Berea ;  F.  P.  Shu-  « 
maker,  Chagrin  Falls. 

Darke.— J.  M.  Bunger,  Arcanum  ;  F. 
G.  Cromer,  Greenville. 

Defiance.— J.  E.  Nelson,  C.  W.  Butler, 
Defiance. 

Delaware.—E.  T.  Nelson,  W.  G.  Will- 
iams, Delia  L.  Williams,  G.  A.  Cham- 
bers, W.  F.  Whitlock,  J.  W.  Bashford, 
D.  E.  Cowgill,  Delaware  ;  J.  W.  Cross, 
Ostrander;  E.  A.  Brobst,  John  Mc- 
Donald, Ashley  ;  E.  P.  Hoover,  Powell. 

Erie. — E.  J.  Shives,  C.  S.  Coler,  San- 
dusky. 

Fairfield.— E.  C.  Hedrick,  Bremen  j 
Elijah  Burgess,  Lancaster. 

Fayette. — N.  H.  Chaney,  Washington. 

Franklin.S.  H.  Layton,  I.  S.  Snell- 
ing,  C.  D.  Dickey,  Worthington;  D.  J. 
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Snyder,  Reynoldeburg  ;  J.  A.  Shawan, 
O.  T.  Corson,  Margaret  Sutherlaud, 
Olive  Flowers,  Anna  M.  Osgood,  W.  R. 
Kersey,  Helen  Millay,  lola  Wickham, 
Abram  Brown,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Spahr,  Mrs. 
D.  a.  Stafford,  Mrs.  H.  L.  WilguB, 
Mrs.  John  F.  Lentz,  Mrs.  J.-  W. 
Brown,  Helen  Fraser,  C.  D,  Everett, 
Geo.  R.  TwiBB,  C.  S.  Barrett,  Alice 
Dufour,  I^uiae  Phillips,  Eleanor 
Wilmot,  Sue  McLaughlin,  Mary  Haig, 
W,  H.  Scott,  Louhattie  ThompHOn, 
Columbus  ;  E.  D.  Reeler,  Henry  Garat, 
Westerville;  T.  M.  Fouta,  Canal  Win- 
chester ;  J.  A.  Wilcox,  Groveport. 

Qama.-i.  B.  Mobler,  Gallipolia. 

Geaufiw. — H,  H.  Cully,  Burton. 

QrMne.— E.  B.  Cox,  Mary  Wilgus,  G. 
J.  Graham,  T.  A.  Edwarde,  Ella  Am- 
buhl,  Clark  Allen,  Lizzie  Thomas, 
Xenia;  A.  L.  H.'Sliller,  Alpha;  F.  K. 
Stafford,  Zimmerman  ;  G.  A.  Hubbell, 
Ira  Fitaon,  Yellow  Springs. 

Gur-mMj/.— E.  E.  Smock,  Cumber- 
land ;  H.  B.  Williama,  Arthur  Rey- 
nolds, Cambridge. 

HamxUati. — A.  B.  Johnson,  Avondale; 
Wary  Kennedy,  C.  8.  Fay,  Wyoming; 
A.  J.  Willey,  College  Hill ;  N.  H.  Barl- 
lett,  Mt.  Healthy;  C.  F.  Dean,  Glen- 
dale  I  S.  T.  Logan,  A.  E.  Logan,  West- 
wood ;  T.  L.  Simmermon,  Pleasant 
Ridge  ;  A.  J.  McGrew,  Bond  Hill  ;  J. 
P.  Cummins,  Clifton  ;  M.  F.  Andrew, 
Linwood  ;  F.  B.  Dyer,  Robina  M.  Ken- 
nedy, Madisonville  ;  Geo.  F.  Sanda,  D. 
L.  Bunyan,  W.  S.  Strickland,  E.  W. 
Coy,  John  C.  Ridge,  \V.  H.  Venable, 
F.  E.  Crane,  W.  II.  Morgan,  G.  A.  Car- 
nahan,  0.  B.  Rugglee,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Lath- 
rop,  H.  Champlin,  Anna  Laws,  Mrs.  E. 
Davidson,  Jno.  R.  Peaslee,  Cincinnati ; 
J.  L.  Trisler,  Hartwell ;  Horace  Hearn, 
\V.  F.  Hughes,  Cheviot ;  H.  L.  Crane, 
Oakley;  S.  T.  Dial,  Jennie  Kennedy, 
Lockland. 

H  uncock. — 

II<iTdin.—i.  A.  Culler,  Kenton  ;  Ella 


McClurg,  Forest ;  Warren  Daret,  Ada- 
Harriion. — H.  V.  Merrick,  Cadiz. 

IligUand.-'K.  C.  Minnick,  E.  G. 
Smith,  Hillsboro;  Henrf  0.  Williams, 
Lynchburg;  J.  8.  Amott,  Greenfield. 

Hocking.— R.  E.  Rayman,  Logan. 

Holmei. — 

Huron.— A.  D.  Beechy,  Norwalk  ;  E. 
F.  Warner,  Cora  Weber,  Helen  Bar- 
nard, Bellevue;  J.  A.  Pittsford,  Chi- 
cago; A.  Emaberger,  Wakeman  ;  B. 
D.  Myers,  Greenwich. 

Jaction. — 

J'ffereon.—H.  N.  Mertz,  Steubenville. 

JiTnoa:.— L.  D.  Bonebrake,  J.  K.  Bax- 
ter, Albert  Metzger,  Mt,   Vernon  ;  R. 

A.  Knox,  W.  F.  Allgire,  Frederick- 
town  ;  S.  H.  Maharry,  Centerburg;  M. 
T.  C.  Wing,  Gambler;  D.  H.  Painter, 
Martinsburg. 

Lake.— 

iictinff.— Horace  A.  Stokes,  Gran- 
ville ;  Harriet  Meeeenger,  Utica  ;  J.  C. 
Hartzler,  F.  G.  Steele,  B.  E.  Richards, 
W.  E.  Painter,  Bertha  Dill,  L.  R.  Mar- 
shall, Newark ;  Walter  E.  Painter, 
Hanover  ;  O.  C.  Larason,  Alexandria  ; 

B.  T.  Jenkina,  Johnstown. 

Logan.— Henry  Whitworth,  Bellefon- 
taine  ;  C.  J.  Britton,  De  Graff. 

Lorain.— F.  D.  Ward,  Lorain  ;  11.  M. 
Parker,  Elyria  ;  W.  W.  Creasy,  Oberlin; 
Miss  E.  N.  McConnell,  Black  River  ; 
R.  H.  Kinniaon,  Wellington. 

Luca».—F.  W.  lAtham,  Maumee ; 
Mary  E.  Law,  O.  K.  Lyons,  Toledo. 

Madiiion.—J.  W.  MoKinnon,  London; 
J.  O.  Beck,  West  Jefferson  ;  D.  N, 
Cross,  Plain  City  ;  L.  W.  Sheppard,  Mt 
Sterling. 

Hahoning.—  P.  Treudley,  Geo.  F 
Jewett,  S.  M.  Woodward,  S.  H.  Light 
ner,  Youngstown  ;  Maggie  A.  Boggs. 
Rosemonl;  Reuben  McMillan,  life 
member,  Canfield. 

^forion.— Arthur  Powell,  Sarah  E 
Weisman,  Marion ;  A.  E,  Gladding 
La  Rue. 


Membership  Roil  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association. 


Medina.—^.  F.  Hoover,  Lodi. 

Mercer.— B..  W.  Mitchell,  Celina. 

Jfiami.—C.W.  Bennett,  Piqua;  C.  L, 
Van  Clove,  Troy;  J.  T,  Baitmese,  Sallie 
Taylor,  Belle lirump,  Tippecanoe  City; 

B.  F.  Bennett,  Covington. 
Monroe. — 

Montgomery.  —  G.  W.  Brumbaugh, 
Srookville;  LeotJ  Clark,  Louie  Beck, 
Dayton;  J.  0.  Conway,  Miamisburg;  W. 

C.  Wilson,  West  Carrollton. 
Morgan.— 

Morrow.^L.  I.  Morse,  Cardington; 
Emma  Boyd,  M.  W.  Spear,  Ht.  Oilead; 
£.  W.  Green,  Marengo;  D.  E.  Black, 
Iberia;  H.  C.  Fickell,  Ediaon. 

Mtukingvm.—W.  D.  Laeh,  Chaa.  S. 
HoskinBOD,  Zaneeville;  L.  J.  Graham, 
New  Concord;  L.  G.  Baughman,  Dres- 
den. 

Noble.— 

OUawa.—F.  E.  Graber,  Genoa;  W.  V. 
,  Smith,  Port  Clinton;  Frank  Smith,  El- 
more; Harvey  Bmgger,  Lakeside;  Sue 
Harrison,  Oak  Harbor. 

Paulding, — 

Pern/.-H.  R.  McVay,  G erl rude  Wei s- 
man,  Somerset;  C.  W.  Cookson,  Shaw- 
nee; J.  C.  Fowler,  Sew  Lexington;  G. 
W.  DeLong,  c;orning. 

Piekainai/. — J.  W.  Jones,  Kinderhook; 
Anna  Schneider,  Circleville. 

Pike.—S.  A.  Douglas,  Rebecca  Hutt, 
■yVaverly. 

Portage.— A.  B.  Stutzman,  Kent; Geo. 
H.  Colton,  Hiram. 

Preble.— i.  P.  Sharkey,  Eaton;  0.  Am- 
mermau.  Camden;  W.  T.  Heilman, 
J.  L.  Brouse,  Geo.  Buck,  Jr.,  West 
A  leiandria. 

Putnam. — Geo.  E.  Kelson,  Ottawa. 

RichUmd.S.  W.  Knott,  Anna  M. 
Proctor,  Mary  Abeile,  Flora  B.  Leutzy, 
Caroline  Lampert,  Lenora  6.  Horn, 
Adaline  N.  Underwood,  Bertha  Buesa, 


D.  T.  Shafer,  Dora  V.  ZeUner,  Carrie 
B.  Runyon,  E.  D.  Lyon,  H.  H.  Johnson, 
Mana&etd;  C.  H.  Handley,  Sarah  A. 
Kerr,  Shelby. 

Roet.— 

Sandiiihy.—F.  M.  Ginn,  Clydfe;W.  W. 
Ross,  Fremont. 

Scioto.  —  Lena  L.  Bowman,  Ports- 
mouth; Ruba  Andre,  Wheelersburg. 

Senena.-}.  H.  Snyder,  C.  A.  Krout, 
Tiffin;  J.  E.  Ookerraan,  Attica;  H.  L. 
Frank,  Fostoria. 

Shelby.- 

Stark. — E.  A.  Jones,  Maasillon;  J.  J. 
Burns,  J.  M.  Sarver,  Canton;  John  E. 
Morris,  J.  W.  Guthrie,  Alliance;  O.  W. 
Kurtz,  Minerva;  John  H.  Focht,  Canal 
Fulton. 

Summit.  —  Samnel  Findley,  Jennie 
GifFord.Mary  E.  Stockman,  Akron. 

Thimhill.— 

Tugcarawai.—J.  W,  Pfeififer,  Canal 
Dover;  C.  L,  cronebach.  Port  Wash- 
ington; J.  V.  McMillen,  Dennison. 

Union.—W.  H,  Sidebottom,  Milford 
Center;  G.  H.  Booth,  Richwood. 

Ton  Wert.— Mrs.  M.  J.  McFadden. 
Van  Wert 

Warren.— J.  F.  Lukens,  Lebanon  ; 
W.  U.  Young,  Carlisle. 

Waskinglon.—M.  R.  Andrews,  W.  W. 
Boyd,  H.  E.  Smith,  Marietta. 

Wayne.—  Chas.  Haupert,  S.  F.  Sco- 
vel,  Wooster  ;  E.  E.  Adair,  Doytestown  ; 
Nelson  Sauvain,  Sterling;  J.  L.  Wright, 
Orrvilie. 

WUliam». — 

Wood.— 

Wyandot.— F.  W.  Wenner,  Upper 
Sandusky. 

Other  Statei.— Alex.  Forbes,  E,  O. 
Vaile,  Chicago,  111.;  Alston  Ellis,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.;  Mary  Sinclair,  Ashland, 
Ky. 

Total 327. 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT, 


The  Delaware 

We  have  little  space  left  for  com- 
ment. There  was  an  average  attend- 
ance, but  smaller  than  we  had  expected 
to  see.  Of  the  papers  and  discussions 
our  readers  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
judge.  Most  of  them  appear  in  this 
issue,  with  some  abridgment,  making 
a  number  three  times  the  usual  size, 
and  containing  more  than  four  times 
the  usual  amount  of  ,  matter.  We 
question  whether  any  other  single 
issue  of  the  Monthly  contains  as  much 
matter  of  value  as  this  one.  Several 
of  the  papers  and  the  discussions  fol- 
lowing seem  to  us  unusually  merit- 
orious.   There  was  less   threshing  of 

old  straw  than  usual. 

The  stenographic  report  of  the  dis- 
cussions was  made  by  Mrs.  Laura  Fin- 
dley  Muir,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.  We 
trust  the  speakers  will  be  pleased  with 
their  speeches.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  some  of  them  are  much  improved. 

Some  matter  pertaining  to  the  Read- 
ing Circle  and  one  or  two  papers,  for 
which  we  could  not  make  room  in  this 
issue,  will  appear  next  month. 

Cleveland's  Hew  Snp3rintendent 

School  Director  Sargent  has  appoint- 
ed Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Indianapolis, 
to  succeed  Judge  A.  S.  Draper  in  the 
superin tendency  of  the  Cleveland 
schools.  This  is  an  appointment  for 
life,  the  appointee  being  subject  to 
removal  only  for  cause,  and  it  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a  good  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Jones  has  been  well  tried 
and  approved.  The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation says  that  in  this  choice  Cleveland 
has  taken  **  the  most  expert  superin- 
tendent on  progressive  lines  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  man  who  has 
had  more  show  for  his  work  than  Mr. 
Jones,  and  no  man  has  revealed 
greater  wisdom  in  dealing  with  men 
while  securing  results.    He  is  as  near  a 


genius  in  the  art  of  developing  the 
system  and  cultivating  the  spirit,  in 
perfecting  machinery,  and  retaining 
the  soul  of  education,  as  any  man' in 
America.  Nowhere  else  could  he  find 
such  favoring  conditions  as  in  Cleve- 
land, with  its  matchless  school  law.'' 


State  Board  of  Ezaminen. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
recent  examination : 

High  School  Life  Certificates:  Martin  R. 
Andrews,  Marietta;  George  A.  Cham- 
bers, Plain  City;  I.  C.  Guinther,  Gallon; 
Edmund  D.  L^on,  Mansfield ;  J.  £. 
Ockerman,  Attica ;  J.  C.  Oldt,  Put-in- 
Bay ;  W.  P.  Vandervort,  Morrow ; 
Emma  Boyd,  Mt.  Gilead;  Ida  McDer- 
mott,  Fostoria ;  Sadie  Stephan,  Lock- 
land  ;  £.  T.  Nelson,  Delaware. 

Common  School  Life  Cerlificaie$ — J.  O. 
Beck,  West  Jefferson  ;  Samuel  H.  Ben- 
son, Nor  walk  ;  Sanford  J.  Brown,  West- 
boro ;  W.  D.  Clephane,  Delhi ;  J.  F. 
Dumond, Kingston;  H.  H.  Frazier,  New 
Washington; Samuel  A.  Gillett,  Central 
College  ;  Philip  E.  Graber,  Genoa ;  E. 
W.  Green,  Marengo  ;  J.  O  Griffith, 
Beatty ;  G.  C.  Maurer,  New  Philadel- 
phia; W.  F.  McDanlel,  Celina;  J.M.  Rea- 
son, St.  Paris ;  T.  J.  Rebert,  Springfield  ; 
D.  J.  Schurr,  London;  W.  O.  Smith, 
Dean  ;  M.  T.  C.  Wing,  Gambler  ;  Eliza- 
beth Fair  weather,  Cmcinnati ;  Mary  B. 
Furness,  Cincinnati ;  Minnie  E.  Hadley , 
Washington  C.  H.  ;  Lida  B.  Haynes, 
Waynesville ;  Honora  E.  Jacob,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Fannie  E.Thompson,  Medina  ; 
Jennie  Tribbey,  Morrow ;  Stella  S. 
Wilson,  Columbus. 

Special  in  Drawing— James  O.  Wise. 

Akron. 

Special  in  Penmanship— Lizzie  J. 
Disman,  Lima. 

Of  fiftv-nine  applicants  who  were 
examined,  thirty-seven  were  succeaaf ul 
in  securing  certificates. 

The  Board  took  important  action 
looking  in  the  direction  of  higher  pro- 
fessional training  for  Ohio  teachers;  a 
full  account  will  be  given  next  month 

Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  <Uerk. 
Mi,  Vernon i   0, 
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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT.     X. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


Having  considered  at  some  length 
the  more  important  moral  instru- 
mentalities of  school  government,  I 
now  propose  to  close  this  series  of 
papers  with  some  observations  on 
what  may  be  called  the  external  or 
mechanical  agencies.  There  is 
doubtless  something  of  the  moral 
element  in  every  right  means  of 
government ;  but  in  some  more 
than  others  the  external  and  me- 
chanical seem  to  predominate. 

Government  is  more  than  per- 
suasion, mere  than  personal  in- 
fluence ;  it  is  at  bottom  coercion. 
Force  sufficient  to  overcome  resist- 
ance is  of  the  very  essence  of  gov- 
ernment. Authority  and  power 
tust  go  together.  A  government 
It  obeyed  is  no  government. 


Some  things  already  named  a» 
conditions  favorable  to  good  gov- 
ernment might  be  mentioned  among: 
the  external  agencies  ;  as, 

1.  Proper  seating.  When  the 
teacher  has  placed  each  pupil  in  a 
comfortable  seat  and  in  best  re- 
lations to  his  fellow-pupils  and  to 
all  the  surroundings,  he  has  at  least 
made  a  good  start  in  the  matter  of 
control. 

2.  Proper  employment.  Each 
pupil  should  have  enough  and  not 
too  much  to  do,  and  there  should 
be  a  judicious  alternation  of  study 
and  recitation. 

3.  Proper  ventilation  and  heating. 
Fresh  air  and  a  suitable  degree  of 
temperature  in  a  school-room  will 
sometimes  drive  out  the  demons  of 
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disorder  more  cfEectually  than  birch 
branches  or  hazel  sprouts. 

These  and  other  similar  agencies 
may  be  classed  as  preventives,  and 
preventives  which  prevent  are  valu- 
able ;  it  has  been  said  that  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  But  the  whole  store  of  pre- 
ventives witt  not  always  suffice  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  curative  or 
corrective  agencies.  The  sick  need 
a  physician ;  and  the  remedies  of 
the  best  physician  are  often  dis- 
agreeable— even  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Punishment  is  a  necessity  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  family  and  in  society, 
and  in  the  school  likewise.  The 
right  of  the  teacher  of  youth  to 
administer  punishment  is  universally 
recognised,  though  there  is  diversity 
of  sentiment  as  to  kind  and  degree  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  of  the  teacher's  duties. 
One  writer  says  i  "The  amount 
and  kind  of  punishment  administered 
at  school  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
a  teacher's  capacity  and  fitness  for 
the  station  he  occupies.  No  sub- 
ject connected  with  school  manage- 
ment is  more  delicate,  none  more 
important,  and  none  requires  more 
judgment,  discretion,  or  wisdom. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  best  teachers 
are  those  who  punish  least ;  and 
the  wisest,  those  who  make  the  best 
choice  when  punishment  must  be 
inflicted.  Whatever  savors  of  ill 
temper  or  brutality,  whatever  tends 
to  the  injury  of  the  body,  mind,  or 
sensibilities  of  the  child,  is  to  be 
unsparingly  condemned." 


Punishments  in  school  as  well  as 
in  the  family  and  in  society  have  in 
too  great  measure  been  adminis- 
tered without  reason,  in  mere  ca- 
price or  passion,  defeating  the  true 
ends  of  punishment.  When  to 
punish,  what  punishment  to  inflict 
in  a  given  case,  and  how  to  punish, 
are  questions  of  great  importance, 
requiring  mature  judgment  and  good 
heart  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers. 

The  following  principles  laid 
down  by  Bentham  have  some  value 
for  general  guidance  : 

1.  The  punishment  should  exceed 
the  apparent  advantage  derived  from 
the  cammiesion  of  the  offeoHe.       * 

2.  The  greater  the  offense,  the 
theater  iihould  be  the  paine  taken  to 
secure  its  punishment. 

3.  Punishment  should  never  be 
greater  than  is  needed  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  oflense. 

4.  Regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  offender,  as  depend- 
ent on  age,  sex,  health,  social  posiUon, 
etc. 

6.  Punishments  should  be  increased 
in  magnitude  as  the  detection  of  the 
o&'ense  is  uncertain  or  remote. 

6.  When  the  oQ'ense  is  not  an 
isolated  act,  but  an  act  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  habit,  the  punishment 
should  outweigh  the  apparent  advan- 
tat^es,  not  merely  of  the  act,  but  of  the 
habit. 

To  these  may  be  added — 

Due  regard  should  always  be  had  U. 
the  motive  and  spirit  of  the  wrong 
doer.  The  same  outward  act  does  not 
always  require  the  same  kind  and 
degree  of  punishment.  Teachert 
Hhoulil  discriminate  sharply  betweei 
wilful  disobedience  and  mere  childia 
t  h  oug  htleSBnese. 
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Not  eyery  wrong  act  requires  punish- 
ment. Sometimes  instruction,  encour- 
agement, and  sympathy  are  more 
effective  antidotes  to  misconduct  than 
punishment. 

The  chief  ends  of  school  punish- 
ments are — 

1.  Reformation.  In  the  state 
punishments  are  retributive.  In 
the  family  and  the  school  they  are 
mainly  corrective.  Children  are 
punished  for  the  correction  of  their 
faults.  The  good  of  the  wrong- 
doer is  the  paramount  consideration. 
Hence  school  and  family  punish- 
ments should  contain  no  element  of 
vindictiveness.         ^ 

2.  Warning,  The  knowledge 
that  punishment  is  likely  to  follow 
wrong-doing  has  a  restraining  in- 
fluence. In  this  way  punishment  is 
preventive  as  well  as  corrective. 
The  wise  and  efficient  ruler  is  a 
terror  to  evil-doers  as  well  as  a 
praise  to  them  that  do  well. 

3.  Condemnation  of  wrong-doing. 
The  right  must  be  approved,  the 
seal  of  condemnation  placed  on 
wrong.  Virtue  must  be  exalted, 
vice  condemned  and  made  odious. 

Some  characteristics  of  judicious 
punishment  may  be  mentioned. 

I .  Punishment  should  be  adminis- 
iered  with  deliberation.  Anything 
like  haste  or  passion  is  out  of  place 
and,  is  liable  to  defeat  the  end  in 
view.  Teacher  and  pupil  should 
both  have  time  for  reflection.  The 
pupil  may  come  to  a  better  mind 
and  the  punishment  may  be  averted, 
or  at  any  rate  less  severity  may  be 
necessary.     School    punishment  of 


any  kind  imposed  with  calmness 
and  deliberation  is  always  more 
efficacious  and  less  likely  to  em- 
bitter the  pupil. 

The  necessity  may  occasionally 
arise  for  dealing  swiftly  and  sum- 
marily with  an  offender,  but  the 
rule  is  the  other  way. 

2.  Punishment  should  be  certain, 
or  at  least  not  capricious.  The  cer- 
tainty of  even  light  punishment  is  a 
more  effective  preventive  of  offenses 
than  capricious  severity.  It  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  no  place  in 
school  administration  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness ;  but  that  with  an 
even  hand  and  a  steady  rein  every 
case  is  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits 
and  not  according  to  the  mood  or 
caprice  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Punishment  should  be  adapted 
in  kind  and  degree  to  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  It 
should  be  consequential  as  far  as 
may  be.  The  discipline  of  conse- 
quences is  best  where  it  is  practic- 
able. It  is  this  that  Rousseau  and 
Herbert  Spencer  dwell  upon  with  so 
much  emphasis.  And  concerning 
the  same,  Mr.  Fitch,  an  experienced 
English  school  inspector,  points  out 
that  when  a  child  sees  that  his  pun- 
ishment is  the  direct  consequence  of 
his  fault,  he  cannot  rebel  as  he 
might  otherwise.  '*You  eliminate 
altogether  the  feeling  of  personal 
resentment  and  the  sense  of  in- 
justice if  you  make  the  punishment 
thus,  whenever  possible,  obviously 
appropriate  to  the  fault  and  logically 
its  sequel.    The  principle  once  seen. 
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covers  a  good  many  school  offenses. 
The  obvious  punishment  for  late 
coming  is  late  going ;  for  doing  an 
exercise  ill  is  to  do  it  again  well ; 
for  injury  to  the  property  of  others, 
restitution  at  one's  own  cost,"  etc. 
But  Fitch  and  Compayre  both  point 
out  very  clearly  the  impracticability 
of  depending  solely  on  natural  con- 
sequences for  the  correction  of  the 
faults  of  children.  Fitch  says : 
**  Experience  proves  to  us  that  it  is 
wholly  inadequate  as  a  theory  of 
moral  government,  either  for  a 
school  or  a  state."  And  Compayre: 
"There  is  nothing  more  brutal, 
more  inhuman,  than  the  system 
which,  suppressing  all  human  inter- 
vention of  the  teacher  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the  child,  leaves  to  nature 
alone  the  task  of  chastising  him. 
.  .  .  The  system  of  natural  conse- 
quences suppresses  moral  ideas, — 
the  idea  of  moral  obligation  and 
duty. 

It  is  pre-eminently  the  duty  of 
parents  and  teachers  to  interpose, 
in  behalf  of  childhood,  such  milder 
though  more  arbitrary  punishments 
as  tend  to  avert  the  cruel  and 
relentless  penalties  which  nature 
provides  for  wrong-doing.  To  this 
they  are  called,  and  when  they 
withhold  needed  chastisement  and 
indulge  the  evil-doer,  their  guilt  is 
great. 

He  is  the  true  teacher  who  by 
every  suitable  means  corrects  his 
pupils'  faults  and  saves  them  from 
wrong-doing  and  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences,   and    often   the   best  he 


can  do  is  to  substitute  arbitrarily  his 
own  lighter  penalties  for  the  far 
more  painful  natural  results  of  im- 
prudent conduct. 

Of  the  modes  of  punishment  I 
shall  speak  but  briefly.  Reproof, 
privation,  seclusion,  demerits,  with- 
drawal of  al)  signs  of  esteem  and 
confidence,  and  temporary  suspen- 
sion, kindly  and  firmly  administered, 
will  usually  fulfill  the  more  impor- 
tant conditions  of  effective  punish- 
ment. 

Expulsion  and  the  rod  are  for 
flagrant  offenses  and  obstinate  cases. 
The  former  is  in  the  power  of  the 
board  of  education  only. 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  rod  in 
schools,  much  has  been  said  on 
both  sides.  Arguments  against  its 
use  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
founded  upon  its  abuse  rather  than 
its  legitimate  and  judicious  use.  It 
is  certainly  better  a  school  should 
be  controlled  by  the  use  of  the  rod 
than  that  it  should  go  uncontrolled. 
"The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom," 
says  Solomon.  There  seems  to  be 
designedly  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  corporeal  sensibilities  and 
those  that  are  mental  and  moral. 
"  The  intellect,  the  sensibility,  and 
the  will  are  all  more  or  less  affected 
by  any  suffering  that  may  be  inflict- 
ed upon  the  nervous  sensibility,  and 
if,  when  inflicted,  there  is  a  clear 
apprelyension  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferer  as  to  its  intent,  and  if  it  be 
administered  in  proper  spirit  and  in 
proper  quantity,  it  follows  that^ 
unless  the  subject  of  such  punish- 
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ment  is  beyond  the  reach  of  refor- 
mation, this  means  may  and  will 
reclaim  him." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  best  teachers  rarely 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  rod, — some 
of  them  never.  The  right  attitude 
of  the  teacher  is  to  maintain  the 
right  to  use  the  rod,  but  ^void  the 
use.  Mr.  Fitch  tells  of  one  of  the 
best  dajr  schools  he  ever  examined, 
in  w^ich  the  discipline  was  singularly 
high-toned,  manly,  and  cheerful, 
without  one  case  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  its  whole  history.  Yet  the 
master  begged  the  inspector  to  make 
no  mention  of  the  fact  in  reporting 
on  the  school.  '<  I  do  not  mean  to 
use  it,"  the  master  said,  **  but  I  do 
not  want  it  to  be  in  the  power  of 
the  public  or  the  parents  to  say  I 
am  precluded  from  using  it.  Every 
boy  here  knows  that  it  is  within  my 
discretion,  and  that  if  a  very  grave 
or  exceptional  fault  occurred  I 
might  use  that  discretion." 

Good  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  proud 
notion  of  independence  and  dignity 
which  revolts  at  the  idea  of  personal 
chastisement  is  not  reasonable  and 
is  certainly  not  Christian.  It  is  the 
sin  that  degrades  and  not  the 
punishment  of  it." 

Horace  Mann  maintained  that  the 
rod  could  not  be  entirely  banished 
from  the  school-room  until  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  angels  have  been 
imported  from  hefven  to  supply  all 
the  schools  with  teachers ;  and  he 


might  have  added  —  a  sufficient 
number  of  little  angels  to  supply  all 
the  schools  with  pupils.  But  Hor- 
ace Mann  is  also  quoted  as  saying  : 
**  Corporal  punishment  should  never 
be  inflicted  but  incases  of  extremest 
necessity." 

Well  would  it  be  if  all  teachers 
who  find  occasion  to  use  the  rod  at 
all  would  use  it  so  discreetly  that 
legislatures  and  school  boards  would 
find  no  occasion  to  limit  their 
prerogative  or  narrow  their  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter  by  any  formal 
enactment. 

I  find  fitting  close  to  these  papers 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fitch  : 

**The  great  triumph  of  school 
discipline  is  to  do  without  punish- 
ments altogether.  And  to  this  end 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  watch 
those  forms  of  offense  which  occur 
oftenest,  and  see  if  by  some  better 
arrangements  of  our  own,  temp- 
tation to  wrong  may  be  diminished 
and  offences  prevented.  If  your 
government  is  felt  to  be  based  on 
high  principles,  to  be  vigilant  and 
entirely  just,  to  be  strict  without 
being  severe,  to  have  no  element  of 
caprice  or  fi tfulness  in  it ;  if  the 
public  opinion  of  the  school  is  so 
formed  that  a  scholar  is  unpopular 
who  does  wrong,  you  will  find  not 
only  that  all  the  more  degrading 
forms  of  personal  chastisement  are 
unnecessary,  but  that  the  need  of 
punishment  in  any  form  will  steadily 
disappear. 
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THE  MEETING  OK  THE  NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIA- 
TION AT  ASBURY  PARK. 


It  may  or  may  not  be  my  duty 
to  keep  Ohio  teachers  posted  upon 
educational  meetings  outside  the 
State,  but  whether  so  or  not,  I  can 
not  be  deprived  of  its  enjoyment 
and  of  expressing  the  wish  that  all 
my  Ohio  brethren  may  likewise  ' '  be 
there  to  see  "  as  these  great  gather- 
ings are  annually  renewed,  whether 
in  the  east  or  west,  north  or  south. 

For  combinations  such  as  these, 
where  pleasure  waits  upon  profit, 
where  delightful  travels  are  com- 
bined with  equally  delightful  com- 
panionship, and  both  are  again 
joined  in  the  sincere  work  of  self- 
improvement  and  conscientious 
preparation  for  labor,  afford, in  veri- 
table truth,  ideal  conditions  of 
happiness.  And  whether  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  anticipation 
or  possession,  or  looked  back  upon 
through  the  "golden  mist  of  mem- 
ory" they  come  as  nearly  as  is 
permitted  to  earthly  states,  to  being 
pleasures  unalloyed. 

And  what  is  true  in  general  is 
especially  true  of  an  Ohio  teacher, 
for  where  can  one  find  heartier 
fellowship,  fellowship  of  that  certain 
noble  type  that  grows  securely  into 
strength,  among  those  who  truly 
seek  another's  good  and  not  one's 

For  my  part,  speaking  as  one. 
who  has    entered    this  company  by 


.    TREUDLEY. 

adoption  rather  than  by  birth, 
remembering  the  kindliness  and 
undisguised  warmth  of  his  reception, 
and  comparing  these  things  with 
other  things,  I  deem  myself  fairly 
competent  to  aflirm  that,  despite 
the  charge  sometimes  made  of 
mutual  admiration  societies,  etc.,  I 
have  always  felt  proud  to  be  enrolled 
among  Ohio  men  and  women,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  Asbury  Park. 
At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  forget 
that  my  brethren  would,  despite  all 
my  labors,  go  into  the  surf  when 
presumably  brilliant  papers  were 
being  read  by  "masters  o(  assem- 
blies." I  did  see  them  frequently, 
for  how  could  some  of  those  burly 
forms  hide  themselves,  come  tardily 
trooping  in  to  sit,  as  it  were,  almost 
under  protest,  under  the  droppings 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  I  did  observe 
a  certain  degree  of  promptness  at 
the  dinner  hour  and  an  evident 
appreciation  of  such  good  things  io 
excess,  possibly,  of  what  would 
naturally  be  expected  from  devotees 
at  the  shrine  of  knowledge.  But 
then,  perchance,  all  this  does  not 
seem  so  wholly  irrational  either, 
considering  the  close  relationship 
existing  between  high  living  and 
cheerfulness  and  good  feeling  and 
sundry  such  conditions,  in  them- 
selves almost  equivalents  for  "plaia 
living  and  high  thinking." 
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But  all  that  may  go  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Next  to  human  friendships, 
and  it  takes  Cicero  to  set  this  point 
in  fair  colors,  is  the  friendship  of 
Nature  which,  to  a  truly  devout  soul 
and  one  who  sees  in  the  woods  and 
fields  and  along  the  streams  the 
haunts  and  paths  of  the  Creator,  is 
one  of  the  truly  delightful  as  well 
as  constantly  accessible  sources  of 
human  happiness. 

Were  I  to  allow  myself  to  refer  to 
what  was  seen  at  Niagara,  or  to 
reproduce  the  rhapsodies  that  were 
constantly  escaping  poetical  minds 
during  the  trip  down  the  Hudson, 
two  occasions  at  least  when  the 
jewel  and  the  setting,  so  far  as  the 
day  was  concerned,  were  absolutely 
matched,  I  am  afraid  I  would  never 
get  back  to  the  original  theme. 
For  Niagara  had  never  seemed  so 
beautiful  or  so  wonderful  before ; 
her  islands  had  never  seemed  to  sit 
so  jauntily,  and  fearlessly  in  the 
midst  of  roaring  waters ;  her  cata- 
racts to  tumble  and  race  and  foam 
so  grandly  and  her  waters  to  leap 
the  mighty  precipices  in  such  ap- 
parent volume  or  so  laughingly  to 
cast  their  veils  of  spray  vainly 
hiding  their  grandeur,  as  on  that  day. 

And  to  speak  of  the  Hudson  is  to 
speak  of  Nature  in  repose  as  perfect 
as  Niagara  was  in  motion,  whose 
type  and  symbol  and  most  perfect 
expression  was  the  sharply  defined, 
steel  blue  edge  of  the  Catskills,  seen 
far  away  from  the  windows  of 
Albany's  great  State  House,  and 
never  lost  to  sight  until  hid  behind 


the  Palisades  of  the  lower  Hudson. 
Once  seen,  this  almost  phantom 
image  of  a  gigantic  mountain  ridge, 
so  graceful  in  its  sinuous  folds, 
haunts  with  its  beauty  the  very  soul, 
and  leaves  an  impression,  a  sense  of 
pure  but  exquisite  pleasure,  only 
paralleled  in  nature  by  her  skies 
and  oceans. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may 
yet  fall  into  poetry,  and  to  avoid 
this,  I  at  once  recur  to  the  meeting. 

A  large  and  interesting  meeting, 
it  was  characterized  by  substantial 
programs,  by  wide  spread  interest, 
and  by  close  attention,  on  the  whole, 
to  details  by  those  in  attendance. 
I  did  not  hear  any  papers  or  ad- 
dresses that  could  be  said  to  have 
been  remarkably  strong.  No  Dan- 
iel was  come  to  judgment,  but  there 
was  an  abundance  of  able,  com* 
petent  papers  and  discussions,  show- 
ing the  general  worth  and  work  of 
the  public  school  administration. 
Many  of  the  old  familiar  faces  were 
there,  except  those  of  the  eastern 
men  whose  presence  was  demanded 
by  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  at  Bethle- 
hem. Many  new  faces  are  appear- 
ing at  these  meetings  and  the 
younger  life  is  manifesting  its 
power  and  contributing  of  its 
experience. 

And  the  best  part  of  it  all  was,  as 
it  ever  is,  the  privilege  of  inter- 
course with  men  and  women  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  to 
receive  and  communicate,  and  join 
hands  to  promote  the  great  work  of 
public  education. 
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:  I  find  that  invariably  the  great 
question  that  always  comes  up  is 
that  of  securing  higher  qualification 
.among  teachers.  This  is  always 
,felt  to  be  a  vital  question,  the  vital 
question  which,  unsolved,  all  else  is 
unsolved.  For,  otherwise,  of  what 
.value  is  organization,  courses  of 
study,  aids  and  appliances,  reports 
of  Committees  of  Ten,  philosophy 
or  practice  ? 

The  aims  of  the  many  plans  and 
schemes  proposed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school,  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
considered  of  value  as  they  are 
thought  to  help  the  teacher  and 
promote;  his  activity  and  power. 
Take  the  section  on  child  study. 
Dr.  Hall  is  a  student.  He  has 
learned  to  search  for  truth,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  last  article  in  the 
Forum  is  ample  proof  both  of  the 
soundness  and  satisfaction  of  his 
position.  And  we  remember  Less- 
ing's  statement,  do  we  not?  that  were 
he  given  truth  for  a  possession  or 
the  power  to  search  for  truth,  he 
would  reverently  put  the  former 
away  and  ask  for  the  power  to 
search  for  truth.  True  child  study 
means  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

There  was  much  interest  centered 
about  Herbart  and  his  teachings. 
Now,  Herbartianism,  as  interpreted 
by  his  disciples,  contains  much  in- 
teresting truth.  Dr.  DeGarmo's 
Essentials  of  Method  and  his  direct 
interpretations  of  Herbart,  the  work 
of  the  two  McMurrays  along  Her- 
bart's  plans  are  very  instructive  and 


helpful.  The  doctrine  of  concen- 
tration of  studies,  and  of  finding 
centers  of  interest,  and  especially 
the  observation  of  the  close  re- 
lationship of  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
springing  out  of  its  evident  unity, 
are  invaluable  aids  and  habits  to 
the  teacher.  The  conference  on 
Herbart's  teaching  was  one  of  the 
most  instructive  as  well  as  interest- 
ing of  the  sessions.  This  teacher 
evidently  needs  interpretation  and 
application,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  he  will  repay.  There  were 
many  who  highly  enjoyed  the  even- 
ing address  of  Dr.  McLellan,  of 
Toronto,  upon  literature.  It  could 
not  be  called  a  highly  finished 
address  either  in  form  or  delivery. 
But  it  was  characterized  by  a  depth 
of  feeling,  an  evident  insight  into 
the  true  power  and  purpose  of  lit- 
erature, and  was  so  apparently  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  and  exper- 
iences of  his  audience  as  to  com- 
mand close  attention  and  receive 
hearty  applause. 

Certainly  Longfellow's  Excelsior 
received  a  <' setting"  that  will  make 
it  a  very  different  poem  to  many. 

I  might  add  much  more  did  not 
space  forbid.  For  there  were 
papers  upon  the  means  of  education 
of  teachers,  and  no  more  valuable 
single  suggestion  was*made  than  by 
Dr.  White  for  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Pedagogy  which  should 
take  rank  with  the  best  universities 
in  the  land  in  medicine,  law  and 
theology.  There  were  papers  upoD 
the    ever    interesting     and    always 
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fruitful  theme  of  Nature  studies. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  papers 
was  Dr.  Peabody's  resume  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Educational  Exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair,  and  especially 
his  statement  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
examination  papers  of  the  American 
section,  this  work  so  often  roundly 
depreciated,  the  German  Commis- 
sioner found  very  much  to  approve 
and  a  very  adequate  proof  of  the 
great  work  of  Americfin  Schools. 

Of  the  programs  of  sections,  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  take  note 
except  of  the  conference  on  Her- 
bart,  save  in  the  elementary  section. 
Here  Miss  Davis,  of  Cleveland, 
read  a  very  excellent  paper.  Other 
interesting  papers  were  by  Mr. 
'Ward,  of  Brooklyn,  upon  some 
valuable  work  being  done  in  those 
schools,  especially  in  the  line  of 
reading,  and  by  Mr.  Gorton,  of 
Yonkers,  upon  the  Work  and  Duties 
of  School  Boards. 

Shall  we  again  ask  questions  as 
to  the  end  and  value  of  all  this  ? 

Many    papers     and     discussions 

abound,  indeed,  in  generalities  and 

platitudes.       Many     speakers     and 

writers  betray,   it  is  true,  but  little 

ireal  grasp  over  vital  truths,  and  in 

their  utterances  embody  the  proof 

that     they    have    sunk    themselves 

irredeemably   and    hopelessly    into 

the  details  of  their  daily  work. 
-'^  Open  thy  mouth  and  then  I  shall 
know  thee,"  is  a  remark  attributed 
to  Plato. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  such 
papers  and  endless  discussions,  de- 
spite the  constant  thrashing  over  of 


old  straw,  much  good  remains. 
Our  wits  become  less  homely.  Our 
experiences  become  enlarged  and, 
still  better,  our  conclusions  rectified. 
And  too,  while  we  find  them  often 
condemned  we  are  equally  likely  to 
find  them  commended  by  high 
authority,  and  hence  we  are  encour- 
aged. 

We  come  to  see  more  clearly  the 
eminent  value  of  our  work. 

Great  occasions  lend  great  dig- 
nity to  it.  We  come  to  appreciate 
more  and  more  clearly  the  infinite 
difference  between  form  and  spirit, 
between  mechanism  and  soul,  be- 
tween hungering  and  thirsting  for 
the  welfare  of  childhood  and  earn- 
ing a  living  for  ourselves  through 
this  means. 

In   every  way  the  soul  becomes 

disengaged  from  its  lower  and  trivial 

surroundings   and.  tendencies    and 

elevated    to   regions   where   it    has 

opportunity     to    range    in    greater 

freedom    and   delight.     And  of  all 

workers,    the  teacher  has  occasion 

to  guard  himself  by  just  such  means, 

against  the  subtle  influences  that 
tend  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of 
ignoble  contentment  and  self-satis- 
faction, which  literally  means  the 
extinction  of  his  real  powers  for 
usefulness. 


'^It  is  by  spontaneous  and  not  by 

reflective   thought    that    the    mind 

obtains  its  clearest  and  most  pene- 
trating visions  of  things.  Almost 
always  there  is  involved  in  them  the 
gathered  wisdom  of  long  and  varied 
and  ripened  experience." — Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh, 
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Dear  Brother  Findlev  : — While 
loitering  on  the  college  grounds  at 
Delaware  toward  the  close  of  Asso- 
ciation week,  I  chanced  to  find  by 
the  way  a  small  leather- covered 
note  book,  the  property  no  doubt 
of  some  fellow  teacher. 

There  is  no  name  to  indicate  to 
whom  the  book  belongs,  but  I  send 
a  few  of  the  notes  found  therein, 
and  if  these  should  meet  the  eye  of 
the  one  who  wrote  them,  he  may 
address  the  editor  of  the  Monthly 
and  the  book  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  owner  at  once. 

Gray  Chapel :—  Handsome  assem- 
bly room.  Fine  mural  decorations. 
Pictures  near  the  top  symbolical 
and  suggestive, — but  hardly  "up  to 
the  times." 

The  owl  should  be  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  crucible,  the  scalpel 
and  the  journal  of  science  well  to 
the  front.  Beside  that  star  should 
be  a  telescope. 

In  place  of  that  "  old  lamp  of 
science  "  should  be  a  cluster  of  in- 
candescent Edison  burners. 

That  wheel  with  wings  should  be 
displaced  by  the  engine  and  the 
bicycle 

Remark  of  the  old  man  as  the 
young  superintendent  came  out  to 
read  his  paper :  "  Now  we  shall 
hear  how  it  ought  to  be  done." 

"  Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar 
what's  well." — Shake. 
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ncinbcrs  the  letter 
years  ago  when  I 
to  get  a  start  ? 
wer.    Sent  a  stamp, 


;taeu-  hearts,  nor  oal- 

t,  nor  do   the  low 

—miMU. 
.s  rights  that  even 
d  respect."    Great 

— .  "A  stricken 
herd  long  since." 
Jea  how  to  shoot  " 
once,  and  "  the 
i  a  new  affection  " 
beard  not  at  all. 

Resolved :  To  be  careful  of 
remarks  about  others. 

If had  known  that  

is  soon  to  be  my  brother-in- 
law,  he  would  not  have  spoken  to 
me  of  him  as  he  did. 

"Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but 
few  thy  voice." — Shake. 

Case  of  proportion  :  H  is  to  Y 
as   "  Hyperion  to  a  satyr." 

Story  ;  Parrot,  sitting  outside 
the  door,  called  the  dog  to  her  and 
then  said,  "  Sic  'em  !  " 

Dog  seeing  'nothing  else  near, 
sprang  upon  poor  Poll  and  almost 
:  illed  her. 

The  bird,  after  lifting  up  her 
])Token  wing  and  adjusting  her 
crumpled  feathers,  mournfully  re- 
ijiarked,  "I  know  what's  the mat- 
1  »r  with  me,  t  talk  too  much." 


"He  hasn't  any  heart."  This 
remark  was  made  by  a  teacher  who 
was  talking  to  another  about  a  third. 

The  idea  of  a  teacher,  either  man 
or  woman,  who  is  without  a  heart! 
Yet  there  are  such.  Time  was 
when  physical  strength  pas  thought 
to  be  the  principal  requisite  of  a 
good  teacher.  To-day  some  think 
intellectual  strength  and  shrewdness 
to  be  enough. 

How  few  there  are  with  heart  and 
heart  power,  and  who  have  learned 
to  rely  upon  these  as  the  source  of 
the  greatest  good! 

"A  veteran  in  the  cause.  Hon- 
esty and  goodness  personified." 

This  was  said  of  one  who  sat  day 
after  day  during  the  sessions  just 
in  front  of  the  speaker's  stand. 

Only  yesterday  I  read  in  "Rev- 
eries of  a  Bachelor"  this;  "A 
strong  mind,  or  a  cultivated  mind 
may  challenge  respect ;  but  there  is 
need  of  a  noMeont  to  win  affection." 

As  we  grow  old  may  it  be  ours  to 

be  in  character  as  Dr.  O who  is 

now  speaking,  or  as  is  this  "vet- 
eran in  the  cause "  whom  we  all 
love. 

May  we  cease  to  think  of  time  as 
"An  iron  door,  urged  onward  by  a 
screw,  forcing  out  life." 

Many  other  notes  this  Hille  book 
contains,  but  space  and  professional 
courtesy  will  not  permit  more  to  be 
given  here.  C.  S.  C. 

Sandusky,  O.,  June  jO,  'g4. 
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In  the  last  article  of  the  series, 
"Over  the  Tea-cups,"  written  for 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  the  poet  dis- 
courses on  the  evil  effects  of  intel- 
lectual over-feeding,  and  truly  re- 
marks :  "There  is  something  posi- 
tively appalling  in  the  amount  of 
printed  matter,  yearly,  monthly, 
weekly,  daily,  secreted  by  that  great 
gland  of  civilized  organism,  the 
press.  ♦  •  *  It  is  just  as  well 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  if  one 
should  read  day  and  night,  con- 
fining himself  to  his  own  language, 
he  could  not  pretend  to  keep  up 
with  the  press.  He  might  just  as 
well  try  to  run  a  race  with  a  loco- 
motive," 

A  short  study  of  Eleanor  Kirk's 
"Periodicals  That  Pay  Contrib- 
utors "  gives  the  following  statistics ' 
for  the  secretive  power  within  the 
United  States  of  this  so  called 
'■gland  of  civilized  organism." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing literary  floods  which  hebdoma- 
dally  inundate  our  country  in  the 
form  of  local  and  county  news- 
papers, we  find  there  are  in  present 
circulation  in  the  United  States 
sixty  -  three  literary  periodicals, 
twenty  juvenile  and  fifty  newspapers 
of  national  reputation,  besides  five 
that  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
humorous  articles,  twenty- six  to 
religion,  ten  to  household  affairs, 
ten  to  fashions,  fifteen  to  edu 
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nine  to  agriculti 
and  eighteen  tl 
miscellaneous  c] 
a  grand  total  C 
fifteen  periodic! 
tation. 

Now  conside 
eign  publicatio 
undation  of  the 
special  prof  ess  i 
the  classics,  scii 
of  all  nations,  a| 
and  do  we  w 
"tried  during 
learn  how  to  rei 
of  the  timeackn 

Many  a  youi 
has  grown  wea 
plation  of  the  tl 
sands  of  must 
every  imaginabi 
and  art,  which  1 
him,  and  longs 

who  knows  his  wants  better  than 
himself,  to  tell  him  just  what  works 
he  must  peruse  in  order  that  he  may 
become  in  every  sense  a  man  of 
culture,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  ones  it  is  fully  as  important  he 
should  let  alone. 

The  curve  of  knowledge  is  indeed 
a  parabola  whose  arcs  will  ncv<  r 
meet ;  and  as  our  powers  of  invest  - 
gation  become  stronger  and  mo:  e 
versatile,  our  acquirements  tnoie 
varied,  we  tind  that  the  extremitiis 
of  our  own  little  individual  curvt  i, 
instead  of  joining  to   circumscri   e 
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the  field  of  knowledge,  diverge  far- 
ther and  farther  apart  until  each 
finally  loses  itself  in  the  great  in- 
finitude of  the  unexplored  regions 
beyond,  and  our  curve  is  never  a 
circle.  But  when  we  remember 
that  '<the  fractional  value  of  the 
wisest  shows  only  a  small  numerator 
divided  by  an  infinite  denominator 
of  knowledge,"  we  rightly  infer 
that  it  was  never  intended  one 
should  know  everything,  and  our 
only  fear  of  error  must  lie  in  the 
selection  of  material. 

All  reading  should  be  directed 
systematically  and  with  two  definite 
objects  constantly  in  view,  viz  : 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
the  strengthening  and  sharpening 
of  the  mental  faculties.  Discussion 
and  desultory  reading  is  almost  as 
evil  in  its  effects  as  no  reading  at  all. 
Every  person,  no  matter  what 
may  be  his  occupation,  should 
appropriate  a  certain  amount  of 
time  for  reading,  and  whether  it  be 
three  minutes  a  day  or  three  hours, 
should  bring  all  his  faculties  to  bear 
with  the  closest  attention  upon  the 
subject  of  investigation. 

Francis  Homer,  in  his  "Rules  for 
Reading,"  strenuously  insists  upon 
the  habit  of  continued  application 
to  one  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  mastering  it,  and  advises 
the  reader  to  confine  himself  to  but 
few  books,  which  should  be  of  the 
highest  class,  and  committed  to 
memory  almost  verbatim  et  literatim^ 
while  every  approach  to  the  habit 
of  desultory  reading  he  resists  with 


the  greatest  firmness.  This  mode 
of  reading  is  not  only  profitable  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  enjoyable  and  consti- 
tutes the  most  interesting  feature  of 
our  lives. 

In  the  investigation  of  any  par- 
ticular subject  let  the  reader  feel 
that  he  has  for  the  time  being  a 
hobby. 

His  course  of  reading  must  be 
directed  wholly  upon  it.  All  the 
faculties,  both  perceptive  and  re- 
tentive, will  then  be  aroused  into 
vigorous  activity ;  while  the  mind 
will  receive  impressions  as  well 
defined  and  lasting  as  those  of  the 
chisel  upon  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  The  habit  of  reading 
entirely  for  amusement,  or  in  order 
that  we  may  say  we  have  read  such 
an  author  is  most  pernicious  and 
may  prove  an  injury  rather  than  a 
benefit. 

The  mind  becomes  a  passive 
recipient  rather  than  an  active 
agent,  the  faculties  are  dulled  rather 
than  sharpened,  and  instead  of  be- 
coming cultured  we  are  only  form- 
ing for  ourselves  slothful  characters 
of  ease  and  inactivity. 

A  great  many  also  in  hurrying 
through  too  many  books  at  once, 
become  victims  to  that  disease 
which  invariably  follows  as  a  result 
of  intellectual  as  well  as  physical 
overfeeding,  dyspepsia. 

John  Abernathy,  the  noted  En- 
glish surgeon,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  there  was  a  point  of  saturation 
in  his  own  mind,   and  if  it  became 
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over-filled  something  else  was  nee-  so  doing  we 

essarily  pushed  out  in  order  to  make  nothing  bul 

room.  they  alone 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  o£  relentless 

know  from  experience  that  the  mind  Oliver  W 

will  only  receive  and  retain  a  cer-  all  people  tc 

tain    amount    of  knowledge    in  any  of  a  wide  ra 

given  time,  and  that  one  page  thor-  by   the   con 

oughly  digested  is  often  more  val-  persons   of 

uable     than    the    mere    tasting    of  various   int< 

volumes.  quisitions." 

But  Bacon  has  totd  u6  that  some  One  may 

books  are  only  to  be  tasted,  while  advantage   : 

others  may  be  swallowed,  and  some  pursue  it  to 

few   are   to   be  thoroughly  chewed  and  faithful 

and  digested.  of  work  for 

The     tasting    process    may,     we  cially  adapi 

think,   without  any  serious  detrac-  would  not  i 

tion  from  a  man's  orwoman's  intel-  smatterer. 

lectual  attainments,be  safely  applied  to  fasten  thi 

to  nine-tenths  of  our  modern  novels,  aspect  of  tri 

and  it  may  be  a  very  slight  taste  at  to  that  alor 

that;  yes,    a   mere  touch    with    the  then  the  "1 

tip    of  the   tongue,    I'm   afraid  will  and  is  not  il 

leave  the  taster  better  off  intellect-  "How  w 

ually  than  if  he  had  taken  a  whole  son,  "  is  thi 

dose.  nologist,    th 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  fanatic,    or 

that  all  novel  readings  is  pernicious.  mortal  who: 

On  the  contrary,  a  good  novel  now  exaggeralioi 

and  then  may  be  quite  elevating  in  is  incipient 

its  effects,  and  there  is  no  one,  bow-  As  a  mati 

ever  stern  and  practical  he  may  be,  every  one  si 

who  at  times  does  not  long  for  the  few    of  the 

idealities    and    glamour  of  life  and  leading  nati 

delight  to  lose  himself  in  unsounded  A  few  v( 

depths  or  upon  unmeasured  heights,  and     Balzai 

Emerson's  dictum  is  a  wise  one,  Guizot  and 

and   in   the  case  of  novels  has    its  form  a  vivJt 

true    application;      "Never  read  a  and  genius  < 

book  that  is  not  a  year  old."     By  Gee  the  ar 
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marks  of  German  literature,  and 
Tolstoi  of  Russia.  But  to  attempt 
the  laying  down  of  a  curriculum  of 
study  for  the  general  reader  would 
prove  futile,  as  each  different  call- 
ing and  vocation  requires  a  course 
of  reading  specially  adapted  and 
peculiar  to  itself. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  general 
rules  of  minor  importance,  which 
any  reader  who  wishes  to  become 
well  inforn^d  will  do  well  to  ob- 
serve. 

Never  read  a  book  of  your  own 
without  making  marginal  notes; 
Underscore  all  words  whose  mean- 
ing you  do  not  know,  and  write 
*'m"  on  the  margin.  The  same 
with  words,  the  pronunciation, 
derivation,  or  grammatical  signifi- 
cation of  which  you  may  desire  fur- 
Cher  to  study,  making  the  letters 
p,  d,  g,  etc.,  upon  the  opposite 
margin.  In  the  same  manner  under- 
score all  proper  names,  historical, 
mythological,  or  geographical,  that 
demand  attention,  and  do  not  look 
them  up  until  the  book  is  finished, 
then  go  over  it  a  second  time, 
looking  up  each  point  carefully  and 
make  note  of  them  all  in  one  depart- 
ment of  your  note  book. 

The  advantage  of  this  method 
will  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  to  hunt  through  the  pages 
of  a  note  book  to  find  a  single  fact. 
However,  let  us  not  read  to  **  be- 
lieve and  take  for  granted,"  neither 
to  '' contradict  and  confute,"  but  to 
*'  weigh  and  consider."  For  life  is 
not   based  entirely   upon    reading, 


though  reading  is  based  entirely 
upon  life. 

The  best  teacher  of  life  is  not 
found  in  books,  but  in  our  own 
actual  experience  with  the  outer 
world. 

We  learn  a  great  deal  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmosphere  as  well 
as  through  that  of  books. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  valuable 
scholastic  attainments  will  ever  be 
acquired  without  a  faithful,  earnest 
and  active  study  of  the  works  of 
great  men,  yet  it  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  experience  gained 
from  books  is  of  the  nature  of 
learning,  while  that  derived  from 
actual  life  is  wisdom,  and  a  very 
little  of  the  latter  will  overweigh 
a  large  stock  of  the  former. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  has  truly  said 
that  "whatever  study  tends  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  to  make  us 
better  men  and  citizens,  is  at  best 
but  a  specious  and  ingenious  sort  of 
idleness,  and  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  by  it  only  a  creditable  sort 
of  Ignorance  and  nothing  more. " 

^^KwntMLqt  dirallA    In    headii    replete    with 

thoughts  of  other  men, 
Wiadom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own, 
KnowteOge^  a  mde  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  buUds, 
TUl  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  Its 

place 
Does  but  encumber  whom  It  seems  to  enrich." 

Washington  C.  H,y  Ohio, 


"  As  an  individual,  the  man  who 
is  not  at  peace  with  himself  generally 
feels  his  misery  and  weakness.  But 
as  a  member  of  a  whole,  of  a  party, 
of  a  sect,  he  no  longer  feels  his 
position.  Faith  in  a  majority,  a 
party,  a  sect,  takes  the  place  of 
faith  in  himself." — PestalozM, 
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THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  MUSK 


BY  N.   L.   GLOVER. 


B«>a  tietom  tbe  Oblo  Miule  T* 
To  teach  anything  well  the  teacher 
should  have  a  liberal  education ; 
at  least  an  education  that  will 
enable  him  to  concentrate  well  his 
powers  and  express  thought  in  a 
concise,  intelligent,  forceful  and 
grammatical  way  that  will  not  only 
secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils, 
but  also  their  respect  No  teacher 
can  command  the  respect  of  his 
pupils  who  constantly  murders  the 
English  language  in  the  elucidation 
of  a  musical  or  any  other  subject. 

Of  course  the  broader  the  edu- 
cation the  better.  Every  music 
teacher  should  be  so  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  subject  and  the 
method  of  treating  it,  that  he  can 
make  the  application  without  delay. 
That  teacher  who  hesitates  will 
surely  inculcate  a  feeling  of  doubt 
and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  bis 
pupils.  He  should  be  able  to  apply 
his  knowledge  to  the  extent  that  he 
can  read  any  ordinary  selection  of 
music  at  first  sight.  The  teacher 
who  constantly  stumbles  while  read- 
ing new  music  can  scarcely  expect 
that  his  pupils  will  have  that  con- 
fidence in  his  leadership  that  they 
should  have. 

He  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
musical  form  and  a  sense  of  rhythm 
that  shall  not  only  enable  him  to 
write  exercises  upon  the  blackboard 
fluently  and  correctly,  but  be 
enabled   to    detect    any    errors    in 


music  alread 
occur. 

A  teacher 
lating  the  lai 
governing  pi 
his  pupils,  m 
pupils  will  ha 
sense  of  rhyt 

Every  teac 
write  music 
ideas  as  he 
upon,  witho 
rapidity.  Tl 
pends  entire 
have  written 
tain  im  porta 
find  himself 
he  will  spend 
ing  to  find  th 
end  to  find,  I 
emanated  fn 
the  occasion 
able  to  sing  i 
to  give  good 
to  imitate, 
correct    exat 

incorrect  ones,iney  are  just  as  tiaoie 
to  imitate  the  inferior  as  the  good. 
And  how  soon  certain  faults  of  the 
teacher  will  make  themselves  mani- 
fest in  the  pupils! 

A  teacher  should  be  familiar  with 
other  methods  of  teachings  than 
that  used  by  himself.  Each  system 
has  its  valuable  phases,  and  the 
wide  awake  teacher  will  gather  th< 
golden  nuggets  from  each  of  tbem 
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There  should  be  a  large  measure 
of  charity  for  our  co-laborers  within 
the  make-up  of  each  teacher.  How 
diminutive  the  brain  that  allows  of 
no  other  way  or  method  than  that 
which  **I  use!"  We  are  not  all 
made  after  the  same  model,  and  we 
should  not  expect  that  every  teacher 
in  order  to  be  successful  must  do 
exactly  as  we  do,  or  meet  with  signal 
failure.  In  visiting  our  fellow 
teachers  we  should  not  confine  our- 
selves to  the  criticism  of  everything 
that  in  our  judgment  is  out  of  gear  ; 
but  look  after  the  good  that  we 
shall  surely  find  if  we  look  for  it  in 
the  right  direction,  and  'with  un- 
biased judgment.  Remember  that 
<'in  as  many  ways  as  he  differs 
from  us,  we  differ  from  him." 
That  teacher  who  sees  nothing  but 
the  failings  of  his  fellow  teachers 
would  better  adjust  the  lens  so  as  to 
take  a  good  look  within. 

A  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  play 
some  musical  instrument  sufficiently 
well  at  least  to  accompany  the  voices 
in  singing,  and  not  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  such  accompanists  as 
his  class  may  afford.  In  these  days 
of  pianos  and  organs  no  young 
teacher  should  feel  qualified  to  do 
the  best  work  until  he  has  studied 
the  keyboard  sufficiently  to  play  at 
sight  such  music  as  he  is  likely  to 
use  in  his  work,  whether  he  teach  in 
public  or  private  schools.  And  yet 
a  word  of  caution  will  not  be  out  of 
place  even  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Teachers  who  can  play 
4re  in  many  cases  inclined  to  do  so 


entirely  too  much,  using  it  as  an 
end  rather  than  an  aid.  I  would 
not  use  the  piano  to  assist  in  the 
reading,  but  simply  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  key  and  otherwise 
embellishing  the  music.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  how  to  read  music, 
and  should  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  in  such  things,  assisted 
only  by  such  aids  as  the  ingenious 
teacher  will  always  have  at  his  com- 
mand. Better  in  learning  new  music 
to  have  the  pupils  sing  without  the* 
aid  of  an  instrument  entirely.  Then 
after  it  is  learned  add  your  accom- 
paniment. 

A  teacher  should  be  familiar  with 
the  best  works  in  music,  and  should 
be  prepared  to  give  some  historic 
characteristics  of  the  especially  great 
composers  of  the  different  periods. 

Teachers  should  make  it  their 
practice  to  hear  all  the  good  music 
within  their  reach.  Intelligent  lis- 
tening to  properly  interpreted  stand- 
ard music  is  indispensable ;  and 
that  teacher  who  ignores  this  part 
of  a  good  music  teacher's  training 
can  not  hope  to  hear  the  really  pure 
and  beautiful  in  music.  For  in  the 
lack  of  a  proper  mental  training  in 
this  direction,  the  truly  great  and 
beautiful  in  music  is  hidden,  and 
passes  over  hisunaroused  senses  like 
an  unrecognized  visitation  from 
heaven. 

No  teacher  can  reach  the  highest 
success  without  a  certain  amount  of 
normal  training.  A  man  may  know 
much  concerning  music  and  musical 
theory,  and  yet  be  a  miserable  fail- 
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ure  in  imparting  his  knowledge.     I  en 

would  emphasize  that  in  ray  judg-  pu 

ment  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  fri 

normal    training     under      teachers  loi 
whose  large  experience  places  them 

amongst   the  recognized  leaders  in  sei 

their  profession   as   public    school  en 

music   teachers.     Do   you   imagine  in; 

that  a  person  who  has  never  taught  m; 

music  in  the  public  schools  is  fit  to  ret 
give  normal  instruction  to  persons 

wishing   to    qualify    themselves    to  thi 
teach   music   in    this    department? 
Yet  there  are  persons  who  presume 
to  do  this  very  thing. 

One  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  a 

good   teacher   is   simplicity.     How  ex: 
few  teachers   there  are   in  reality, 

that   can  reduce  their  language  to  an 

that  simplicity  that  will  enable  them,  oti 
to   make   themselves    unmistakably 

understood    when     instructing    the  sta 
children  in  thelowest  primary  schools. 

Do  we  not,  especially  in  our  earlier  ow 

work  as  teachers,  find  ourselves  con-  ab 

stantly  using  words,  the  meaning  of  ha 

which  is  a  mystery  to  our  pupils?  twi 

Can  success  be  wholly  attained  so  cit 

long  as  we  continue  to  do  so  ?  tin 

Mow,  what  are  some  of  the  facts  Ra 

concerning   the  evidence   by  which  Wi 

the  citizens  of  our  great  and  beloved  I  r 

State    of    Ohio    may    judge    of    the  exj 

merits    of    their    respective    music  asl 

teachers?     How   are    these    things  tht 

determined  ?     Let  us  consider  for  a  ha 

few    moments    the     kind    of    tests  tea 

applied.     Of  course  it  is  understood  in 

that   to   fulfill   the  requirements  of  tea 

the  law  every  teacher  must  have  a  qu' 

certificate   to   teach    before    he    is  an 
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f  Is  it  not  about  time  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  reward  the 

:  industrious    and    meritorious,    and 

1  place  them  beyond  this  humiliating 

I  condition  of  things? 

5  I   can   easily   see   that   up   to    a 
recent  date  the  scarcity  of  teachers 

1  qualified  to  do  this  work  has  in  a 

t  measure   forced   the   authorities  to 

1  accept  such  material  as  they  could 

)  comiaand. 

But  I  believe  the  time  has  come 

e  when  we  should  tighten  the  reins ; 

e  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better 

,  for  the   musical   profession   and   3, 

1  long-suffering  public.     And  while  I 

r  am  giving  this  subject  attention,  I 

e  can  not  feel  that  I  have   done  my 

e  whole  duty   until   I  have  paid  my 

a  respects    to    our    State    Board    of 
Examiners  as  related  to  the  music 

s  department.     Some  years  ago  I  wae 

if  a  successful  applicant  for  a  certifi- 
cate before    this    honorable  body, 

g  and  I  did  not  feel  that  the  examiner 

I-  at  that  time  knew,  from   the  exami- 

1-  nation  given  that  I  was  so  qualified 

e  to   teach   music   as   to   receive  the 

o  endorsement  of  the  great  State  of 

I-  Ohio  to  the   extent   that   I   should 

c  have  a  life  certificate, 

n  The    examination    did    not  suffi- 

n  ciently  test  my  ability  to  do,  as  it 

s  seemed    to    me.     I    believe    there 

o  should  be  a   man   (or  two  men  if 

o  necessary)    appointed   by  the  State 

n  authorities,     men     of      recognized 

IF  ability  in  public  school  music  teach- 

y  ing,    whose    duty    it    shall    be    to 

n  examine  applicants  for  certificates, 
in   connection   with    the    regularly 
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constituted  body  of  state  school 
examiners.  It  is  not  good  business 
practice  simply  to  call  in  the  most 
convenient  musician,  without  any 
evidence  of  his  real  fitness  to  do 
such  work,  as  has  been  done  in 
times  past.  Such  important  labor 
should  be  entrusted  only  to  men  or 
women  who  understand  that  they 
are  charged  with  that  duty  and  will 
give  it  the  necessary  consideration. 
To  call  in  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry, 
without  his  having  given  a  moment's 
thought,  is  preposterous  in  the 
extreme.  I  feel  that  the  State  of 
Ohio  owes  it  to  her  great  school 
system  that  this  step  be  taken,  and 
she  certainly  owes  it  to  the  musical 
profession. 

As  to  what  remedy  may  be 
applied  to  the  counties  or  the  State, 
I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  say,  but 
as  successful  music  teachers  in 
public  school  work  are  not  numer- 
ous in  any  one  county,  the  State 
might  be  so  districted  that  a  certain 
teacher,  or  teachers  if  necessary, 
might  be  appointed  for  each  district 
of  several  counties,  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  meet  with  the  regular 
county  boards  at  stated  intervals, 
say  once  or  twice  a  year,  in  each 
county  of  bis  district.  I  simply 
offer  this  suggestion,  hoping  that 
something  in  this  line  may  com- 
mend itself  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  those  having  such 
mattery  in  charge,  that  what  appears 
to  be  a  haphazard  and  inefficient 
practice  may  give  way  to  something 
which  shall  recognize  the  efforts  of 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deny  or 
obscure  the  real  difficulties  involved 
in  what  is  called  "The  Country 
School  Problem."  This  is  not  a 
question  of  nomenclature,  but  a 
problem  of  school  organization 
under  special  conditions. 

The  problem  may  thus  be  stated  : 

Given  a  school  of  twenty  to  forty 
pupils  from  five  and  six  to  say  six- 
teen years  of  age,  accommodated  in 
one  room  and  taught  by  one  teacher. 

To^fiHd  the  best  possible  organi- 
zation and  administration  that  the 
conditiona  will  permit. 

The  facts  that  enter  into  the 
problem  are  (i)  that  the  pupils  pos- 
sess very  unequal  ability  and  attain- 
ments, and  those  who  at  a  given 
time  are  nearly  equal  in  attainment, 
make  unequal  and  varying  progress; 
(a)  that  the  pupils  need  instruction 
and  training  adapted  to  their  ability 
and  needs  each  successive  term, 
and  hence  this  instruction  must 
have  sequence,  thus  permitting  prog- 
ress ;  and  (3)  that  the  health  and 
physical  endurance  of  teacher  and 
pupils  limit  the  daily  school  session 
to  about  six  hours.  It  is  also  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  problem  in- 
volves' the  providing  of  the  best 
possible  instruction  and  training, 
not  in  one  branch,  not  merely  in 
"The  Three  R's,"  but  in  all  the 
-ssendat  elementary  branches. 


I.   NON-CLASSIFICATION  SOLUTION. 

The  first  solution  proposed  makes 
no  provision  for  the  classification  of 
the  pupils,  but  each  pupil  is  taught 
by  himself  in  all  branches  of  study. 
It  is  seen  that  this  plan  gives  as  a 
minimum  as  many  separate  teaching 
exercises  as  there  are  pupils  in  the 
school,  provided  each  pupil  has 
only  one  daily  lesson.  If  only  "The 
Three  R's"  are  taught,  and  each 
separately,  there  will  be  three  times 
as  many  teaching  exercises  as  there 
are  pupils,  and,  if  the  three  exer- 
cises for  each  pupil  are  combined 
in  one,  the  length  of  time  devoted 
to  each  exercise  must  be  increased. 
But  the  modem  program  of  school 
instruction  includes  from  five  to 
seven  school  arts,  and,  in  case  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils,  several 
additional  branches  of  study,  as 
geography,  English  grammar,  his- 
tory, and  physiology. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  time  to 
show  that  it  is  not  possible  for  one 
teacher  to  instruct  twenty  or  more 
pupils,  each  by  himself,  in  the  es- 
sential elementary  branches.  The 
number  of  exercises  thus  required 
reduces  the  length  of  each  to  so 
short  a  time  that  no  efficient  in- 
struction is  possible  ;  and  hence  the 
non- classification  solution  proposed 
for  the  country  school  may  be  dis- 
missed as  impraclicaile.  The  plan 
of  individual    instruction    is    only 
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feasible   in   a   school   composed  of  stituted   i 

very  few  pupils.  spelling, 

We   sometimes  hear  of  the  old-  "  toeing 
time  country  school  in  which  there         No  atti 

were   do   classes,   each  pupil  being  schools  <a 

taught  by  himself,  if  taught  at  all ;  cation  in 

but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  school  attempt 

exists  in  the  imagination,  and  not  in  multiplic; 

history.     If  it  ever  had  an  existence,  pupils  pt 

it   certainly    preceded    the    organi-  common 

nation  of  the  common  school,  if  it  rule,    eac 

did   not  precede   any  school  com-  himself,  i 

posed   of    more    than    ten    pupils,  the  teach 

Even  ten  pupils  under  one  teacher  ance,  whi 

necessitate    some    classification    to  most  of 

permit    any  efficient   instruction  or  fractions 

drill.  much  ski 

My  father  was  a  pupil  in  one  of  evidence 

the  early  common  schools  in  New  vidual  wc 

England,    and    I    was  a  pupil  in  a  arithmeti 
still    more    primitive    school  in  the  A  few 

then    back- woods     of     Ohio,      but  only     op] 

neither  my   father  nor   myself  ever  good    pre 

saw  the  wholly  unclassified  country  sometime 

school  of  which  the  present  gene-  this  was  i 

ration  of  teachers  is  hearing.      In  at  but  also 

least    two    of    the     three     common  grammar 

branches — t.   e.,   branches  common  reached. 

to    all— the  pupils  in  the  old  time  in  these 

school    were   classified.     It  is  true  advantagi 

that    little    attempt  at  classification  pupils,    h 

was  made  in  teaching  the  a-b-c's  or  knows  th( 

the  ab-abs,  but  necessity   forced  an  can  comn 

early  classification  in    both  reading  nine-tenti 

and    spelling — imperfect   it  is  true,  too  much 

but  necessary  and  helpful.      I  now  ness    to 

see    in    my    mind's  eye  the  ,  row  of  pupils  wa 

big  boys  and  girls   that  sat  on  the  and    wid< 

back  seats  and  read  together  in  the  remember 

old  English  Reader,  and  I  also  see  classificat 

the  rows  of  boys  and  girls,  who  con-  rural  schc 
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blackboard  that  The  fact   that   the   pupils  in  each 

the  wall  of  that  grade    study   several  branches   ne- 

ise,   for,  though  cessitates  as  many  class  exeTcises  as 

s,  I  was  installed  there  are  branches  of  study.     It  is 

rst  class  formed  thus  seen  that  an   average,  of  three 
class  exercises  in  each  grade  gives 

rom   the  dignity  at  least  forty-eight  daily  exercises. 

3  the  honors  of  It  is  true  that  in  practice  there 

it  work   for  the  may  be  no  pupils  in  several  of  these 

3   in   the    Intro-  term   grades,   but  the  reduction  in 

1  classification —  the   number  of  classes  thus  occa- 

and  spelling,  but  sioned   will   be   fully   offset  by  the 

taught.     Nearly  fact  that  the  pupils  in  several  of  the 

into  groups  or  upper  grades  study  more  than  three 

ive     advantage,  branches,    and   thus   require    more 

rork  ahead  with  than   three  class  exercises  to  each 

:  were  permitted  grade.      It    seems    unnecessary    to 

lo  so.  add  that  such  a  classification  of  the 

HOOL  SOLUTION.  one-tcacher  school    is    wholly     im- 

proposed  is  the  practicable.     I  know  of  no  success- 

J  course  of  study  ful    attempt    to    grade    the    country 

s  —  the    annual  school  with  a  term  interval  between 

ng   divided   into  the  grades. 

plan  of  grading  The     more    common      mode     of 

:ities.     In  other  grading   the   country   school  is  the 

proposed  is  the  nominal    adoption   of   the  year   or 

schools  with  one  session  interval  between  the  grades. 

1  of  the  graded  When     this     plan    of     grading    is 
strictly    adhered   to,    and  there  are, 

his  organization  pupils  in  all  the  grades,  there  are  as 

tary    course     of  many    separate    class    exercises  as 

iixteen   sections,  there  are  year  sections  in  the  course 

:ctions     of     the  of  study  multiplied  by  the  average 

nd    it    separates  number  of  branches  therein.     This 

en  or  more  cor-  gives  from  thirty  to  forty  classexer- 

if   there   be    a  cises — too    many     for    satisfactory 

len  the  grades.*  class  instruction  and   drill.      But  in 
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1  school   of  thirty  to    forty    pupils  they 

there  are  necessarily  very  few  pupils  comi 

m   the   upper  grades,   and  none  in  the  < 
grades.     These    breaks     are         a. 

occasioned    by    the    attendance  of  coun 

pupils  only  a  part  of  the  school  ses-  mon 

sion,  by  the  failure  of  pupils  to  do  feasi 

the  work  assigned  them,   and  other  ahea 

causes.      It  thus- often  happens  that  ues 

country  schools  may  not  at  any     ne  may 

lime  actually  contain  more  than  five  or  c 

or  six  grades  of  pupils,  even  when  citin 

they  are  following  a  graded  course  fract 

of   study   with   eight   or   nine  year  revie 

sections ;  but  the  reduction  in  the  give 

number  of  class  exercises  thus  oc-  will 

casioned   does   not   make    a    strict  proc 

adherence    to    this    city     plan    of  proc 

grading  feasible.     Hence  in  practice  roeni 

various    modifications    are    made ;  deed 

and  some  of  these  are  easily  made  end 

if  the  school  be  not  dominated  by,  cises 

and  sacrificed  to,    the  fetich  called  this 

the    "graded  system."     Several  of  peri( 

these  feasible  modifications  may  be  feasi 

worthy  of  consideration.  ahea 

I.  Since  the  several  classes  are  ies  i 
all  taught  by  the  same  teacher,  it  tory, 
is  feasible  to  permit  pupils  to  recite  succ 
in  different  grades,  strict  grading  assis 
being  sacrificed  to  the  best  possible  one- 
classification  in  each  branch.  Thus  coml 
a  pupil  may  recite  in  the  fifth  grade  and 
in  arithmetic,  the  fourth  in  geog-  the  < 
raphy,  and  so  on.  3. 

This  modification  of  the  graded  madi 

system    is    practicable    only    to   a  ing, 

limited   extent   in   cities,  since   the  For 

several  grades  of  pupils  occupy,  as  bran 

a    rule,    separate    rooms    and    are  read 

taught    by    different    teachers,    and  and 
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tttught  simuluneously,  as  will  be 
more  fully  shown  later.  This  ar- 
rangcmcDt  not  ooly  reduces  the 
number  of  classes,  but  it  greatly  in- 
creases the  class  practice  of  the 
pupils.  Not  is  it  found  a  serious 
objection  that  these  classes  are,  at 
any  given  time,  two  or  more  years 
.apart.  These  arts  have  phases  that 
correspond  respectively  to  the  three 
psychical  phases  through  which  ele- 
mentary pupils  pass  as  they  advance 
in  the  course  ;  and  the  wise  teacher 
can  readily  so  adapt  class  instruc- 
tion and  drill  to  the  common  needs 
of  the  pupils  in  each  phase  of  prog- 
ress as  to  afford  to  all  valuable 
practice.  This  is  successfully  done 
in  many  country  schools. 

The  feasibility  of  these  and  other 
modifications  have  saved  the  coun- 
try school  in  many  instances  from 
the  Procrustean  evils  that  have  so 
often  characterized  the  graded  sys- 
tem in  cities.  A  clear  apprehension 
of  the  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  schools  indicates  the  mis- 
take in  assuming  that  the  defects  of 
the  graded  system  in  cities  neces- 

.sarily  inhere  in  the  system  as  prac- 
tically administered  in  one-teacher 
schools  in  the  country.  The  year 
interval  between  grades  in  cities 
well  nigh  necessitates  the  "lock- 
step  "  advance  of  the  pupils.     The 

■  classes  are  too  large  (or  are  sup- 
posed to  be)  to  permit  the  teacher 
to  give  needed  assistance  to  the 
strong  pupils  who  may  be  capable 
of  working  ahead  in  any  or  all  of 
"he  studies  of  a  grade,   and,   at  the 


same  time,  the  interval  between  the 
classes  is  too  wide  to  permit  the 
pupils,  with  few  exceptions,  *'  to 
jump  over"  to  the  next  higher  grade. 
We  have  seen  many  city  classes  in 
which  the  pupils  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  class  were  in  ability  one  year 
in  advance  of  those  in  the  lower 
third,  and  yet  these  pupils  were 
chained  together  for  one  year,  and 
then  the  only  mode  of  relief  was  the 
non -pro motion  of  the  lower  third 
pupils,  thus  necessitating  their  going 
over  again  an  entire  year's  work. 
Thoughtful  teachers  know  what  this 
means.  The  pregnant  fact  is  that 
the  year  interval  between  the  classes 
in  elementary  schools  in  cities  is 
incompatible  with  a  flexible  classifi- 
cation of  pupils.  It  is  everywhere 
attended  with  a  serious  sacrifice  of 
time  and  opportunity. 

In  the  one-teacher  school,  the 
evils  of  the  graded  system  may  be 
somewhat  lessened,  but,  after  all 
feasible  modifications  have  been 
made,  the  system,  with  even  a  nom- 
inal year  interval  between  the  grades, 
is  not  the  best  possible  organization 
of  the  country  school.  The  modi- 
fications permitted  relate  chiefly  to 
the  grading  and  advancement  of  the 
pupils,  but  the  course  of  study  must 
be  followed.  The  essential  thing  in 
the  graded  system  is  the  graded  course 
of  study.  To  abandon  the  pre- 
scribed sequence  and  co-ordination 
of  the  topics  and  exercises  in  the 
course  of  study,  is  to  give  up  the 
system  as  sueh.  But  experience 
shows,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
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prescribe  an  "  invariable  order  "  of  objective 

topics    and    exercises     for    a    one-  reading, 

teacher    school.       The    limitations  etc.,    is 

and    conditions    of   such    a    school  by    imitf 

necessitate  variations  from  the  pre-  only  boo 
scribed    course,     and     hence    the         This   i 

course   of  study,    as    well    as    the  years  thi 

grading  of  pupils,  must  be  flexible,  itional    i 

System    and    order   must  often  be  mcntary 

sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  pupils  p: 

and  the   limitations   of  the  teacher.  crete  fac 

The    adoption     of    well     adjusted  izations ; 

courses  of  study  for  country  schools  and  fron: 

has  unquestionably  resulted  in  great  unknown 

good,    but    the    blind    following    of  thought; 

such  courses  in  time  and   order  has  school  ai 

often  resulted  in  loss.      Much  of  the  under  gi 

difficulty    that    has     attended     the  ideals, 

graded   system   in   country  schools  are    in 

has   been   thus   occasioned.     What  book),    : 

the  one-teacher  school  imperatively  mentary) 

demands,  is  not  only  a   flexible  and  and  metl 

adjustable  classification,  but  a  fiex-  adapted 

ible  course  of  study.  and  need 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  preemine 

a  third  solution  of  the  problem  be-  of  eleme 
fore  us,  and  this  may  be  called —  The  ni 

111.    THE  THREF.-GRADE  SOLUTION.  StitUte      1 

The    three-grade    organization  of  advancec 

the  country  school,   or,  if  prefered,  pupils   h 

the  three-department  organization,  interpret 

is  based  on  the  psychical  transitions  guage   ai 

which    appear    in      an    elementary  to  study, 

course  of  training.  complete 

The     first     of     these     psychical  raphy,  ai 

periods    includes    the    kindergarten  school   y 

and  the  lower  primary  classes,    with  United    1 

pupils  from  four  or  tive  to  eight  and  the  ( 
years  of  age.     This  is  preeminently         It  is  s 

the  objective  period  of  training  in  elementa 

which  primary  knowledge   is  taught  basis   is 
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defined  sections — primary,  middle, 
and  advanced — and  the  attainments 
required  for  promotion  from  one 
grade  to  the  next  higher  can  be 
definitely  prescribed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  divide  the  course  into 
year  and  term  sections  with  a  pre- 
scribed order  of  subjects  and  parts 
of  subjects  for  each  term,  as  isoften 
done  in  graded  courses  for  cities. 
There  should  be  a  general  order  or 
sequence  in  the  course,  but  the 
teacher  should  be  left  free  to  form 
classes  with  varying  intervals  be- 
tween them,  and  the  progress  of 
each  class  should  not  be  fixed  by  a 
time  schedule  —  as  is  sometimes 
done  in  city  schools  with  many 
teachers.  To  reduce  the  number  of 
classes  in  a  given  grade,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  take  up  parts  of  sub- 
jects in  a  different  order  from  that 
laid  down  in  the  course  of  study, 
and  no  two  classes  may  make  equal 
progress. 

The  essential  provision  is  that 
the  work  provided  for  each  grade 
be  completed  as  a  condition  of  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade. 
This  will  establish  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  several  grades, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  allow 
that  flexibility  of  classification  be- 
tween grade  lines  which  is  essential 
in  a  one-teacher  school. 

It  is  not  meant  that  pupils  shall 
be  stopped  at  the  line  that  separates 
two  grades  until  they  have  reached 
the  standard  in  all  branches  of  the 
lower  grade,  as  is  generally  required 
when  a  school  is  divided  into  three 
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■  departments,  each  under  a  separate  but,  as  is 

teacher,    and  occupying  a  separate  have   two 

room.      In    a    one- teacher    school  B- grade,  a 

pupils  may  and  should  be  permitted  one  more 

to  pass  a  grade  line  in  any  branch  The  extra 

when  they  are  prepared  to  do  the  and  direct 

work  of  the  next  higher  grade.     In  will  make 

practice,  it  will  be  found  that  most  teacher  to 

pupils  can  with  advantage  cross  the  quite,  equ 

grade   line   in   all   branches,  at  the  B  grade, 
same  time,   but  this   result  should         A   rural 

not  be  forced.  pupils  will 

THREE-GRADE  PROCRAH.  in  Several 

A  course  of  study  on  these  three  two   classi 

psychical  grades  of  work  and  attain-  in    the    £ 

ment  makes  a  three-grade  program  three  clas 

of   class    exercises    and    seat    work  ing    in    a 

both  feasible  and  desirable.  classes  of 

I  have  elsewhere*  presented  such  to  any  bra 

a   program    with  a  full  statement  of  given   gra 

its  uses  and  advantages  in  a  one-  tween  the 

teacher  school.     It  must  suffice  to  be  more  t1 

insert    the    program    here    with  a  but   not   i 

brief  explanation.  the  time  d 

This  program  indicates  not  only  pending  o 

the    class     exercises    but    also    the  One  day  t 

study  or  seat  work,    the  class  exer-  in    arithm 

cises   being    denoted    by    boldface  have  only 

type  and  the  study  or  seat  work  by  class  fifte' 

common  type.     The  day  session  of  day   this 

the  school  is  divided  into  periods  of  the    progi 

twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  min-  several   ei 

utes  each,  the  spelling  drills  in  the  exceed  th 

two  upper  grades  being  considered  grade, 

one  period  ;  and  the  teacher's  time  drawing  ii 

is  divided  equitably  among  the  three  be    taugh 

grades    of    pupils.       The    A-grade  same    per 

pupils   have    eight    exercises    each  teacher  a 

day,    the   B-grade   pupils  six  exer-  successful 

cises,  and  the  C-grade  pupils  five;  difficulty 

•WIllM'a  Scbool  Hsnigement,  pp.  BfrS*.  dreds  of  9 
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THREE-GRADE  PROGRAM.  * 


ClXMnKG 

Tims 

Mm- 

UTBS 

Primabt  (G) 

SSCONDABT  (B) 

Advanced  (A) 

9:10 

10 

OPENINQ  EXEROI8E8 

9:35 

25 

Seat  Work  f 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

10:00 

25 

Number 

Ob  ilatt  •r  wiih  ol^Mto 

Arithmetio 

Geography 

10:25 

25 

Vunber 

Geography 

Geography 

10:45 

20 

Form  Work 

Geography 

Geography 

10:55 

10 

RECE88 

11:15 

20 

Silent  Beading 

Geography 

Grammar 

11:35 

20 

Beading  and  Spelling 

Form  Work 

MBpdnwlBg,  MAd  ^Aldlog,  eU. 

Grammar 

12:00 

25 

Excused  from  School 

Beading 

Grammar 

NOON  INTERMI88ION 

1:10 

10 

t 

■   t 

t 

1:30 

20 

Form  Work 

Clajr  medtliag,  PM>«r  ratUBg,  eu. 

Beadine 
'■•*"•' ■'■■{J 

Beading 

1:50 

20 

Silent  Beading 

Seat  Work  f 

Beading 

2:10 

20 

Beading  and  Spelling 

Animal  or  Plant 
Study 

U.  S.  History  or 
Physiology 

2:40 

30 

Writing^  or  Lungoage' 

Writing'  or  Language' 

Writing'  or  Language' 

2:50 

10 

REOE88 

3:10 

20 

Number 

Ob  tlBMor  with  okjccla 

Spelling 

U.  8.  History  or 
Physiology 

3:35 

25 

Drawingi'  Singing,'  or 
Moral  Instraotion^ 

Drawing,'  Singing,'  or 
Moral  Instniotion^ 

Drawing,'  Singing,'  or 
Moral  Instmotion^ 

3:50 

15 

Fxcueed  from  School 

Spelling 

Spelling 

4:00 

10 

*i 

Arithmetic 

Spelling 

tls  may  be  provided  for  by  tbe  teaeher. 

IfCTM:— !r 


-Tbe  smaU  flgnreB  at  rigbt  indicate  tbe  niunber  of  leuons  a  week. 

United  States  blstory  may  be  tangbt  tbe  first  balf  of  tbe  session,  and  pbyslology  tbe  seeond  balf ; 
or  eatii  bianeb  may  bave  two  lessons  a  week. 

On  Friday  tbe  last  twenty-fife  mlnntes  may  be  devoted  to  Instraetlon  In  byglene,  temperance,. 
pliyales,  naioral  blstory,  etc. 


•  Copyrlgbt  im,  by  American  Book  Company. 
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The  most  hopeful  improvement 
of  the  country  school  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  a  simpler  grading  than 
that  of  the  city  school,  a  more 
flexible  classification,  with  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  study  and  prog- 
ress, and  a  workable  daily  pro- 
gram. It  needs  system,  but  not 
rigidity — an  elastic  system  adapted 
to  its  conditions  and  limitations. 
The  danger  is  that  the  rural  school 
may  be  sacrificed  to  rigid  grading, 
as  has  been  true  in  so  many  cities. 
What  the  country  school  needs  is 
not  a  Procrustean  system  of  grading 
and  promotions,  but  such  an  or- 
ganization as  will  permit  its  single- 
handed  teacher  and  diverse  pupils 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
time  and  strength. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  abandoning 
all  attempts  to  improve  the  classifi- 
cation of  country  schools.  At- 
tempts at  classification  In  reading 
and  spelling  are  as  old  as  the  school 


itself,  and  classification  in  other 
branches  has  attended,  if  it  has  not 
made  possible,  most  improvements 
that  have  been  made.  The  dis- 
appointments have  usually  been 
due  to  unwise  attempts  to  introduce 
into  rural  schools  the  rigid  graded 
system  as  developed  in  the  cities. 
Such  attempts  ignore  conditions  and 
limitations. 

It  seems  wise  to  add  here  that 
the  one-teacher  school  will  not  per- 
mit a  perfect  organization.  It  has 
necessary  limitations  and,  after  the 
best  possible  has  been  done,  it  will 
still  have  its  imperfections.  It  is, 
however,  my  belief  that  the  teacher 
of  a  country  school,  if  competent, 
has  some  advantage  over  the  teacher 
of  the  "highly  organized "  city 
school.  It  is  certainly  possible  to 
make  the  one-teacher  school  a  most 
valuable  agency  for  the  elementary- 
education  of  children. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS— JULY,    1894. 


Theorv  AND  Practice.— I.  Show 
how  institutions  for  higher  culture 
have  been  strengthened  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  t.  What  were 
the  recommendations  of  the  "  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  "  of  the  National  As- 
sociation ?  3.  What  is  the  strength 
and  at  the  same  time  the  weakness 
of  illustrations  and  illustrative  ap- 
paratus in  teaching?  4.  What  is 
meant  by  the  "mechanical  element" 


in  education?  5.  Judged  by  your 
best  standards,  what  are  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  American  system 
of  education  ?  6.  What  is  meant 
by  the  "educational  value"  of  i 
study  ?  Who  formulated  this  ex 
pression?  7.  From  your  own  read 
ing  of  pedagogical  literature,  pleast 
to  indicate  a  list  of  books  an 
articles  on  education  which  yoi 
would  most  heartily  indorse. 


U  Examination  Questions. 
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t  ismeant  your  definitions,  what  is  en  \a.footf 

I    in     Psy-  In    root  f     5.      Give    the    complete 

sense  per-  analysis   of  kindly;  that  is,  give  a 

irocess  of  complete  classification  and  descrip- 

3.   What  tion  of  the  word  as  a  whole,   and  of 

faculties  ?  each  separate  letter  also. 

\.     Define  English    Grammar. — i.      Write 

;mbrance,  or    quote   sentences   illustrating  all 

these  are  the    different   constructions   of   the 

:  ?    5.    In  noun  and  explain  each  construction. 

,    why  do  2.     Define  sentence  and  show  how 

remember  English  sentences  are  abridged.     3. 

ood,  than  Do  you  classify  verbs  as  transitive 

ir  before  ?  and  intransitive,  or  is  this  a  matter 

eristics  of  of  use  i    Explain  fully.     4.     State 

itrate.     7.  the  purpose  of  each  accident  of  the 

d   explain  verb.    5.  Explain  the  relationship  of 

8.     Are  each  of  the  dependent  clauses  in  the 

ly  or  sub"  following,  and  pavse italicized woida: 

process   of  Tet,lttiBoiDesi>eetb«galllD|llielodf, 

80  sweet  «re  knaa  not  we  «re  llnenins  to  It, 

O  a    puptl.  TbOO,  the  meanvMie,  wut  bleDdlDg  with  my 

,  ^,           .  thought- 

tne  value  yio,  vHIH  ure  and  lire's  own  eeccet  Jair  : 

intr         10  nu  tbe  dilating  wnil,  Bnrapt.fran^^tMit, 

'"S-        "-'■  Into  tbemlctitTTlslon  paulng.  tbere. 

is  subject?  *«  l"  *'"''  n*tnt»l  lonn.  tioMta  last  to  HetTen  I 

t  tell  tbee  ufiof.  oorpoiat,  1  eoDld  (Mr  bee. 

ipell     cor-  Whiehaier  wtlj  jaa  take  leads  to  tbe  tUl. 

f,    cuzinx.  Rhetoric. — i.     In  what  respects 

',  curleus,  do    rhetoric,    grammar,  and    logic 

inlhs.     2.  differ?     2.     Classify  sentences  rhe- 

iciation  of  torically  ?     What    is    meant    by    a 

glamour,  strong   sentence?     3.      Define    dic- 

3.  What  tion.  Distinguish  between  purity 
ds  ?   How  and  propriety  of  diction.    4.    What 

must    a  is   meant   by  energy   in    rhetoric  ? 

may  have  Give   rules    especially    adapted    to 

pectivcly?  secure  energy  of  style.    5.    Of  what 

admirable,  value  are  rhetorical  figures  ?    What 

4.  What  figures  are  founded  on  resemblance? 
ree  words  On  contrast  ?  6,  Give  examples 
^hat  is  a  illustrating  'the  use  of  synecdoche, 
rords  con-  simile,  metonymy,  personification 
ordEng  to  and  climax.     7.     Give  illustrations 
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showing  the  difference  between  wit  and 

and  humor.    8.    In  what  does  irony  thr< 

consist?     Give    an    example.     9.  col 

How  does  a  poem  difier  from  other  but 

forms    of    composition  ?     What    is  ace 

meant  by  iambic  hexameter?     10.  dea 

Classify   poems  and   give   a   noted  Fat 

example  of  each  class.  Dei 

Logic. — What    is    logic  ?    What  lite 

are  intuitive  faculties?     Discursive  giv: 

faculties?     2.     Of  what  does  pure  not 

logic    treat?     Applied    logic?      3.  wn 

What  is  reasoning  ?    What  is  meant  per 

by   immediate    reasoning  ?     Define  icai 

its  opposite.     4.     What  is  fallacy  ?  as 

Into  what  two  classes  are  fallacies  Na 

divided?     Define   each,     s-     What  sell 

is  deductive  reasoning  ?     Inductive  anc 
reasoning  ?    Analogical   reasoning  ?         I 

Which  is  least  certain  ?     Which  is  reb 

most  used  ?  qus 

English  and  American  Litera-  ven 

TURE. — I.     What  was  the  effect  of  sup 

the  Norman  conquest  on  the  English  sus 

language  and  literature?   2.    Briefly  ven 

describe  the  change  from  the  old  to  pro 

the  new  English,  giving  dates,  lead-  cas 

ing    writers,    etc.     3.     Give    brief  sub 

biographies  of  three  of  the  follow-  cur 

ing   English   writers,    stating  char-  eod^ 

acter,    rank   and   influence :     John  ren 

Buny an,  William  Wordsworth,  insi 

Charles    Kingsley,    Daniel  DeFoe,  cas 

and  Walter  Scott.     4.     From  what  dep 

you  can  glean  in  the  following  quo-  jac. 

tat  ion,   give   statement    as    to    the  nee 

style,    rank   and   character  of    the  pro 

writer :     All   those   passing  to  and  2. 

fro  of  beautiful  shower  and  grateful  abc 

shade,  and  all  those  visions  of  silver  Lai 

palaces  built    about    the    horizon,  tha 


Hon  Questions. 

irre  ich  die  melanchoUscht 
ruf  laut  deinen  Namen 
zurae,  d&sz  mein  Raphael 
antwortet. 

Wer  an  Freundschaft  gla 
notwendig  auch  ao  Tugen< 
Vermogen  der  Gottlichkeit 
schen  glauben  ;  irer  aa  eii 
Vermogen  odcr  an  Tuge 
glaubt,  kann  auch  unmo 
wahre  Freundschaft  glaub< 
beide  grunden  sich  auf 
dieselbe  Anlage  zu  nneigei 
freier,  uamittelbarer  unc 
unveranderlicher  Liebe. 

History  of  the  Unitei 
— I .  What  influences  wer 
by  the  French  discoverers 
sionaries  in  America  ? 
facts  are  peculiar  to  tbe  hi 
thought  of  Mew  England  ? 
what  extent  was  the  Revc 
War  the  result  of  com  me  re 
ships,  and  to  what  extent 
lation  of  the  British  com 
4.  Give  a  word-picture  ol 
ties  of  Lexington  and  Con 
Who  represented  the  treatii 
in  the  Treaty  of  Gheni 
several  propositions  were  r 
discussed?  What  results 
complished?  6.  Briefly! 
deeds  of  the  American  n 
the  beginning  until  the 
How  does  our  nation  ra 
maritime  power  ?  7.  Me 
list  of  very  important  in 
together  with  their  invei 
Give  a  fact  each  concerninj 
Peabody,  Corwin,  Sumner, 
and  Lawrence. 
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General  Historv. — i.  In  what 
way  was  the  Trojan  war  a  great 
event  in  the  world's  history.  How 
much  actual  truth  was  there  in 
Homer's  description?  2,  Closely 
describe  the  great  European  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  and  give  results. 
3.  What  was  meant  by  ostracism  ? 
By  whom  practiced?  Give  in- 
stances. 4.  Contrast  the  purposes 
of  Alaric  and  Attila  with  those  of 
Mohammed  and  his  followers.  5. 
Show  how  the  struggle  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  was  carried 
on,  and  give  its  final  results.  6. 
Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of 
chivalry  and  its  decay.  Explain 
some  of  the  more  common  phrases 
of  the  tournament.  7.  '  In  the 
larger  development  of  the  race  how 
can  Bacon's  contribution  to  philos- 
ophy be  compared  with  that  of 
Cromwell  to  the  state  ?  8.  Give 
one  important  fact  concerning  War- 
wick, Richelieu,  Locke,  Wolsey, 
Louis  XIV.,  Henry  VIIL 

Civil  Government. — i.  What  is 
government?  Show  that  govern- 
ment is  a  necessity  in  all  organized 
society.  Is  it  a  necessary  evil  ? 
Why  ?  Is  that  government  best 
which  governs  least?  Why?  2. 
What  is  sovereignty  ?  Does  it  exist 
in  the  state,  or  in  the  government 
of  the  state?  Give  the  distinctions 
between  a  state  and  the  government 
of  that  state.  What  is  a  theocracy? 
Give  a  historical  example.  What  is 
monarchy?  Give  an  example.  3. 
What  three  kinds  of  governments 
existed   among  the  colonies  before 


the  Revolution?  Give  a  full  de- 
scription of  each.  4.  When  was 
the  Constitution  framed  in  con- 
vention ?  When  had  it  been  ratified 
by  the  requisite  number  of  states? 
When  did  the  government  provided 
for  by  it  go  into  operation?  5. 
Give  the  enacting  clause,  sometimes 
called  "preamble,"  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

PouTiCAL  Economy. — i.  Give  a 
comprehensive  definition  of  eco- 
nomics. 3.  Define  the  following 
forms  of  capital :  Free,  special- 
ized, fixed,  and  circulating.  3. 
What  are  some  of  the  relative  con- 
ditions of  production  ?  Fully  illus- 
trate. 4.  Illustrate  some  of  the 
intrinsic  advantages  of  exchange  in 
economics.  5.  Define  money  and 
illustrate  its  two  primary  or  sover- 
eign functions.  What  is  fiat  money? 
Cosmic  money?  6.  What  are  some 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  bimetalism?  7.  To  what  do 
you  attribute  the  present  business 
depression  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries ?  8.  Name  the  authors  you 
have  read  on  economics. 

Geography. — i.  Give  a  deriv- 
ation of  the  word  geography.  What 
is  mathematical  geography  ?  Phys- 
ical geography  ?  Political  geog- 
raphy ?  2.  How  many  and  what 
motions  has  the  earth  in  spacer 
How  long  does  it  require  to  com 
plete  these  motions  once,  respect- 
ively ?  What  effect  does  each  tend 
to  produce,  respectively  ?  Whai 
effects  do  they  produce  when  com 
bined  with    the    obliquity    of   th 
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does  the  worm  bore  its  way  out  of 
the  fruit  or  into  it  ?  3.  Is  the  bat 
oviparous  ?  Is  the  whale  a  mam- 
mal ?  Name  an  American  mar- 
supial. 4.  What  did  Kingsley 
mean  when  he  said,  "  He  is  a  thor- 
oughly good  naturalist  who  knows 
his  own  parish  thoroughly."  5. 
Explain  the  terms  variety,  genus, 
class,  subkingdom,  genus,  species, 
order  individual  family  or  tribe. 
Illustrate  your  meaning  by  examples 
and  write  the  terms  in  order. 

Botany. — r.  Make  drawing  to 
illustrate  the  parts  of  a  complete 
flower,  naming  all  the  parts.  2. 
Give  complete  analysis  of  some 
simple  plant  with  which  you  are 
well  acquainted.  5.  Name  the 
different  kinds  of  flower  clusters. 
Describe  one  or  two  briefly.  4. 
Who  was  Darwin?  Linnaeus?  S- 
What  is  the  process  known  as  graft- 
ing ?  Budding  ?  6.  Name  ai  least 
ten  varieties  of  forest  trees  of  your 
own  locality  that  you  can  distinguish 
at  sight. 

Phvsics. — I.  Define  gravitation 
and  give  its  laws.  2.  A  body  was 
projected  vertically  downward  with 
a  velocity  of  ten  feet ;  it  was  five 
seconds  in  falling.  Give  the  entire 
spat^e  passed  over  and  the  iinal 
velocity.  3.  Explain  the  principle 
by  which  the  barometer  indicates 
the  height  of  a  mountain.  4.  A 
power  of  70  pounds,  on  a  wheel 
whose  diameter  is  ten  feet,  balances 
300  pounds  on  the  axle.  Give  the 
diameter  of  the  axle.  5.  Define 
sound.     Give   its   cause,    mode    of 
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propagatioD,  and  velocit 
plain  what  is  meant 
gravity.  How  do  yo 
specific  gravity  of  a 
Show  how  heat  beco] 
What  is  the  latent  heal 
Of  what  value  is  it  in  tl 
of  nature  ?  8.  Expla 
meant  by  elcctro-mc 
Name  and  define  four  ui 
electrical  measurements 
would  you  show  to  a  cla 
netic  effects  of  electr 
Explain  what  is  meant  b 
of  light.  State  the  gene 
concave  mirrors. 

Chemistry. — i.  Giv 
multiple  proportions  anc 
by  compounds  of  N  e 
Describe  three  cxperi 
hydrogen.  3.  How  is 
prepared  ?  Represent  t 
4.  Determine  the  pei 
sulphur  in  sulphuric  acii 
many  grains  of  poiassii 
will  be  required  to  fill  1 
a  receiver  of  32'  capac 
and  750  ?  6.  Describ 
ration  of  CO'.  Give  it 
weight  and  test.  7.  Giv 
ical  formula  for  each  of 
ing  compounds :  Sili 
starch,  calomel,  blue  vili 
soda,  cane  .  sugar,  salai 
stone,  and  potassium  I 
8.  Explain  the  terms  qu; 
normalsatt,  monobasic  a< 
and  combustion.  9. 
steel  differ  from  cast- 
scribe  the  Bessemer 
making    steel.      10.      £ 
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ined  as  many  percent  as  the 
:ost  dollars.  Find  cost.  5. 
c— _)')=3  (jc4">)>  what  is  the 
fa  to  7?  6.  Factor  jr'—jf"; 
a:+i8.  7.  Develop  the  for- 
:or  finding  S  in  a  geometric 

8,  A's  rate  of  travel  in 
]o  miles  exceeds  time  by  2. 
is  rate. 

METRY. — 1.  If  a  line  bisect- 
:  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle 
sects  the  base  the  triangle  is 
cs.  Prove.  2.  If  oranges  3  in. 
neter  are  worth  30c.  a  dozen, 
ibould  be  the  diameter  of 
s  worth  30c.  a  half  dozen.  3. 
fourth  proportional  to  three 
ines.  4.  A  rectangular  field 
Is  wide  contains  60  acres, 
s  the  length  of  a  straight  tine 
;  at  the  middle  of  one  end 
tting  off  12  acres  ?     Eighteen 

<;.  To  what  is  the  square 
difference  of  two  lines  equal? 

6.  Deduce  the  rule  for 
the  convex  surface  of  a  cone. 
e  area  of  a  circle  equals  half 
oduct  of  the  circumference, 
and  from  it  deduce  the  for- 

,   .    ,      <Py.x 

irea  of  circle  = , 

4 

ONOMETRV. — 1.     What  is    a 

im   of  a  number?    What  is 

se    of  the  common  system  ? 

arithmetical    operations  can 

formed    by    means    of    log- 

1?   a.    What  is  trigonometry? 

cate  your  work.     2.     li  a  :  b  :;  c  \      Including  area,  how  many  parts  are 

i/show  that  a-\-b:a~-b:  :c-\-d:  c—d.      there  in  every  triangle  that  may  be 

3.      Divide  <i+oW^W-^^_)'aM -f- yai     made  the  subject  of  mathematical 

-f-fi^.     4.     Sold  a  horse  for  ^144     compulation  ?     How   do   you    find 
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the   area  of  a    right-angled    plane  s 

triangle  when  given  base    and    hy-  I 

pothenuse  ?     How  find   the  area  of  m 

any   plane  triangle  when  given  the  s 

three  sides?   3.    What  is  a  spherical  Ii 

polygon?     A  spherical  triangle?    A  ( 

right-angled  spherical  triangle  ?    A  t 

quadrantal    spherical    triangle?  h 

When    are    two   spherical  triangles  \> 

said  to  be  polars  of  one  another  ?  t 
4.     What    are    Napier's    Circular 
Parts  ?     In  what  kind  of  triangles 

do  they  apply  ?      Give  his  rules  for  fi 

Circular   Parts.     5.     What    is    the  0 

area  of  a  right-angled  plane  triangle  y 

whose  base  is  40  ft.  and  hypothenuse  h 

50   ft. '?     What   is   the   area   of  an  t 

oblique-angled  plane  triangle  whose  a 

three  sides  are  40  ft.,  60  ft,  and  40  s 

ft.  respectively  ?  r 

Book-keeping. — 1.      Distinguish  a 

between   single   and   double   entry,  ti 

2.     Name  the  various  kinds  of  com-  t1 

mercial  paper.     Write  a  negotiable  b 

note.     Mention   the  various   kinds  >" 

of  indorsements  a  note  may   have  s 
and   their   results.     3.     What  is   a 

Journal  ?     A    Ledger  ?     Speak    of  s 

their  relative  importance.     4.     De-  p 

fine '.     Draft,    acceptance   and    the  h 

par   value   of  a  bill   of  exchange,  it 

tariff,    advalorem    duties,     specific  o 

duties.     ■;.     At  what  price  must  6  tl 

percent   bonds  be  bought  so  as  to  1 

realize  4  percent  on  the  investment?  a 

6.     What  is  the  cost  of  an  18-day  b 

draft  of  f£,5oo  at  ^  percent  dis-  o 

count,  interest  10  percent  ?  si 

Music.  —  i.     State   what    consti-  o 

tutes  a  musical  tone,   and  define  all  n 

the  attributes  of  it,     2.     What  con-  ir 


DEPARTMENT. 


State  Examiner  Haupert. 

Commissioner  Corson  believes  in 
rotation  in  the  office  of  state  school 
examiner,  especially  when  there  is 
plenty  of  good  material.  In  no 
case  under  his  administration  has  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  received  a  second  ap- 
pointment. The  Commissioner  be- 
lieves that  whatever  of  honor  belongs 
to  the  office  of  state  examiner  should 
be  shared  by  as  large  a  number  as 
possible  of  the  many  capable  and 
prominent  educators  of  the  Slate. 
Acting  on  this  policy,  he  has  ap- 
pointed Supt.  Charles  Haupert,  of 
Wooster,  to  succeed  Supt.  J.  W. 
Knott,  of  Mansfield,  whose  term 
has  just  expired. 

Mr.  Haupert  was  bom  in  1858,  in 
a  Moravian  community  near  Gna- 
denbucten,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio. 
His  parents  came  from  Germany 
and  settled  In  Tuscarawas  county  in 
childhood. 

The  thorough  knowledge  and  use 
of  the  German  language  which 
Charles  acquired  in  youth  he  still 
retains.  He  began  teaching  at  the 
age  of  Rfteen,  with  such  preparation 
as  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  country 
schools.  While  teaching  in  the 
winter  and  working  on  his  father's 
farm  in  the  summer,  he  prepared 
himself  for  college,  and  so  gained 
strength    and    endurance.     By   his 


own  persevering  industry  he  worked 
his  way  through  college,  taking  the 
regular  classical  course  at  Heidel 
berg  University,  graduating  in  1880, 
at  the  age  of  zi,  and  receiving  the 
A-  M.  degree  in  course,  in  1883. 

Though  a  man  of  modest  de- 
meanor, Mr.  Haupert  feels  a  meas- 
ure of  justifiable  pride  in  these 
achievements.  But  never  content 
with  past  or  present  attainments,  he 
presses  steadily  forward.  He  has 
for  some  time  been  pursuing  a  post- 
graduate course  in  Wooster  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  expects  to 
graduate  in  June  next  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  His  special  lines 
of  study  are  pedagogy,  history,  En- 
glish, and  German,  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  he  holds  from 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  a 
high-school  life  certificate. 

Mr.  Haupert's  experience  in  teach- 
ing consists  of  four  years  in  district 
schools,  two  years  at  Port  Washing- 
ton, seven  years  as  superintendent 
at  Dennison,  four  years  at  New 
Philadelphia,  and  one  year  in  his 
present  position  as  superintendent 
of  city  schools  at  Wooster.  His 
election  at  Wooster  a  year  ago  was 
unanimous,  as  also  his  re-elections 
in  every  important  position  he  has 
held. 

He  was  for  eleven  years  a  member 
of  the  Tuscarawas  County  Board  of 
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Examiners  ;  he  has  also  served  as  a 
city  examiner  in  Dennison,  New 
Philadelphia,  and  Wooster. 

He  has  been,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  career  as  a  teacher,  an  active 
member  of  various  educational  as- 
sociations, local,  state,  and  national. 
Few,  if  any,  teachers  in  the  State 
have  given  to  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
and  Pupils'  Reading  Circles  more 
enthusiastic  and  efficient  support 
than  Mr.  Haupert,  having  been  for 
six  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  corresponding  secre- 
tary for  three  years. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr.  Hau- 
pert became  a  member  of  the  church 
of  his  fathers  (Moravian),  but  on  his 
removal  to  Hew  Philadelphia,  where 
there  was  no  congregation  of  that 
denomination,  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Church,  with  which  body 
he  is  still  connected. 

Always  an  active  and  efficieni 
worker  in  the  Sunday-school  cause, 
ever  since  his  graduation  from  col- 
lege he  has  held  the  af&ce  of  Sun- 
day-school superintendent,  being  al 
the  present  time  superintendent  of 
the  M.  E.  Sunday-school  at  Woos- 
ter, and  also  president  of  the  Wayni 
county    Sunday-school  Association 

His  addresses  at  educational  con- 
ventions, his  contributions  to  edu 
cational  journals,  and  his  work  in 
teachers'  institutes  are  deserving  of 
mention. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in 
short,  that  few  men  in  our  State,  of 
Mr.  Haupert's  age,  are  his  equals  in 
personal  attainments  and  in  abund- 
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and  closed  on  the  aft«moon  of  the 
38.  Papers  were  read  by  Pres. 
Long,  of  Antioch  Collie,  on  ChriS' 
tianity  and  Phihsofky ;  by  Prof. 
Scott,  of  Otterbein  University,  on 
the  Prohgs  of  Terence;  by  Prof. 
Meixell,  of  Heidelberg  University, 
on  The  Study.  0/  the  £nglish  Lan- 
guage and  Literature;  by  Miss 
Perry,  of  the  College  for  Women, 
on  Is  Blank  Verse  Lawless  f  and 
by  Prof.  Sproull,  of  Cincinnati  Uni- 
versity, on  The  College  Senate.  An 
important  item  was  an  invitation 
received  and  accepted  from  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  which 
Was  also  in  session  at  the  same 
place,  to  the  College  Association  to 
visit  through  its  representatives  any 
high  school  in  the  State.  This  is 
especially  interesting,  in  view  of  the 
effort  so  long  made  to  bring  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  Ohio  into 
harmony.  The  experiment  of  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  associations 
proved  so  successful—  the  two  meet- 
ing in  coniunctioQ  in  the  mornings 
and  separately  in  the  afternoons — 
that  it  was  voted  to  meet  conjointly 
next  year. 


The  Institutes. 

Reports  in  detail  from  a  good 
many  of  the  institutes  have  been 
received,  but  time  and  space  are 
wanting.  We  cannot  print  them  as 
we  had  intended. 

The  reports  all  indicate  a  very 
successful  campaign.  The  attend- 
ance, as  far  as  reported,  has  been 
unusually  large,  and  there  seems  to 
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have  been  a.  high  and  rising  tide  of 
zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

We  have  the  impression,  too,  that 
there  has  been  a  gain  in  the  quality 
of  the  instruction.  Academic  in- 
struction is  waning  and  pedagogical 
and  professional  instruction  is  on 
the  increase. 

The  reading  circles  are  growing 
apace.  The  membership  is  now 
counted  by  hundreds,  where  there 
have  been  only  dozens  and  scores 
heretofore. 

The  good  work  prospers.  Thank  • 
God  and  take  courage. 

Reports  received  up  to  this 
writing  (Aug.  25)  indicate  that  the 
Monthly  has  fared  much  better 
than  usual.  Most  of  the  counties 
heard  from  have  sent  in  larger  lists 
of  subscribers  than  last  year. 
Thanks,  good  friends,  one  and  all. 


of    all    concerned.      We    hopi 
"catch   up"   very   soon   and 
everything  running  in  its  accustc 
channel. 


Apologetic. 

This  issue  of  the  Monthly  has 
been  prepared  under  difficulties. 
Since  the  August  number  was  mailed 
the  editor  has  done  five  weeks  of 
institute  work,  and  made  a  trip  to 
western  Illinois  on  account  of  the 
serious  illness  of  a  brother,  besides 
attending  to  correspondence  and 
other  clerical  work,  made  necessary 
by  the  prolonged  sickness  of  the  of- 
fice clerk.  Vexatious  hindrances 
and  delays  have  seemed  unavoid- 
able, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
errors  and  mistakes  have  occurred. 
If  so,  they  will  be  Corrected  as  fast 
as  attention  is  called  to  them.  We 
tsk  a  little  indulgence  on  the  part 


"TheCountrySchool  Proble 
Dr.  White  has  placed  the  « 
Monthly  family  under  great 
gallons  by  permitting  the  pub 
tion  of  his  excellent  paper  on 
subject,  read  before  the  Nati 
Council  at  Asbury  Park,  in  adv. 
of  its  appearance  in  the  proceec! 
of  the  National  Educational  / 
elation.  It  is  needless  to  say 
it  is  a  thorough  and  fair  treati 
of  this  very  important  quesi 
Dr.  White  sees  clearly  and  n 
fairly  the  difficulties  of  the  prob 


The  Natural  Method. 
In  front  of  my  study  window 
morning,  three  bright  little 
have  been  taking  an  observf 
lesson.  In  the  gutter  some  w 
man  had  left  a  large  plow — ap 
ently  a  new  object  to  the  y< 
town  boys.  First  they  wa 
around  the  plow  as  it  lay  uptur 
and  their  bright  eyes  seemed  to 
in  every  one  of  its  parts.  Its  ] 
tion  did  not  satisfy  them ;  wi 
tittle  help  the  largest  boy  tumc 
over  and  set  it  up  ready  for  w 
Each  investigator  grasped  the  ] 
by  handles  or  beam,  and,  had 
been  a  little  stronger,  they  wi 
have  seen  the  thing  "go."  As 
was  impracticable,  they  rul 
their  hands  and  their  bare  feet 
the   polished   share  and  -  the 
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tinues  his  successful  maDagement  of 
the  academy  at  Mechanics  town. 

— William  Reeder  has  been  called 
to  the  superintendeacy  at  New 
Bremen. 

— L.  R.  Marshall  has  been  re- 
elected teacher  of  music  in  the 
schools  of  Newark.    * 

->-J.  H.  Canfield  has  declined  the 
presidency  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbus. 

— J.  O.  Wise  will  continue  in 
charge  of  penmanship  and  drawing 
in  the  Akron  schools. 

— S.  T.  Dial  has  been  re-elected 
at  Lockland  for  three  years,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  {1800. 

— Supt,  F.  M  Hamilton  has  com- 
pleted his  3 1st  year  at  Bucyrus, 
with  encouraging  prospects  for  the 
year  to  come. 

— F.  V.  Irish,  of  Columbus,  has 
been  nominated  by  the  Prohibition- 
ists for  the  office  of  State  School 
Commissioner. 

— W.  T.  Heilman  has  exchanged 
Gratis  for  West  Alexandria,  and  D. 
A.  Young  succeeds  him  at  Gratis 
(Preble  county). 

— B.  B.  Harlan,  late  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Middletown,  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
Dayton  High  School, 

— Miss  Carrie  Jewell,  for  several 
years  a  teacher  at  Foochow,  China, 
has  returned  to  this  country  for  a 
year  or  two  of  rest.  She  belonged 
to  the  Monthly  family  for  several 
years  while  teaching  in  Ohio  and 


Michigan,    and   renewed  her  i 
bership  after  going  to  China, 
present  address  is  Seneca  Falls,  ] 

-  Re-elected  :— Geo.  B.  B 
baugh.  New  Richmond  \  Gee 
Chatterton,  Batavia ;  Geo.  W.  ^ 
am,  Mitford. 

— S.  A.  Collins  has  had  charj 
instruction  in  music  in  the  y 
schools  for  thirteen  years  and 
been  re-elected. 

— L.  E.  Kcrshncr  has  beer 
elected  superintendent  of  the  scl 
of  the  village  and  township  of  I 
don,  at.  an  increased  salary. 

— E.  L.  Abbey,  of  Cambr 
succeeds  J.  L.  Wright  at  Orr 
and  is  succeeded  at  Cambridg 
H.  B.  Williams,  of  Kenton. 

— The  editor's  summer  insi 
campaign  consisted  of  two  we  el 
the  Christy  School  of  Mcthw 
Andover,  Ohio,  and  one  week 
in  Paulding,  Medina,  and  Sui 
counties. 

— Frank  P.  Wheeler,  a  cc 
examiner  in  Noble  county,  has 
elected  to  the  superintendene 
MacksbuTg  for  the  eighth  year. 
Wheeler  and  Miss  Charlotte 
tune  were  married  in  June. 

— The  summer  school  at  Yi 
Springs,  conducted  by  G.  W.  B 
baugh,  G.  A.  Hubbell,  W.  C.  W 
and  W.  H.  Denison,  was  a  dee 
success.  There  was  a  good  att 
ance  of  energetic  superintenc 
and  teachers.  The  Monthly 
knowledges  the  receipt  of  a  go 
list  of  subscribers,   due  main! 
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ur  Wonderful  Bodies,  is  the  title 
wo  little  books  published  by 
nard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York. 
f  belong  to  Hutchison's  Phys- 
peal  Series,  and  deal  with  ele- 
tary  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in 
yle  easily  intelligible  to  young 
ents.  They  are  adapted  to  the 
lary  and  Grammar  grades,  and 

thirty  and  fifty  cents,  respect- 
'.  E.  L.  F. 

rimary  Geography,  by  Alex 
rett  Frye.  Published  by  Ginn 
o.  This  is  a  text-book  suitable 
the  lower  grades.  Both  lan- 
;e  and  matter  is  adapted  to  the 
prehension  of  children,  and  yet 
ontains  ample  material  for  a 
ough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
chapter  on  "  People,"  in  which 
lome  life  of  the  various  races  is 
ribed,  is  worthy  of  especial 
tion.  The  binding  Is  durable 
1  and  the  illustrations  are  the 
we  have  seen  in  works  of  the 

E.  L.  F. 
raclical  Lessons  in  Fractions. 
Horence  N.  Sloane.  Published 
3.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
91.  Price  40  cents.  The  "In- 
ive  Method,"  which  is  tjeing 
ied  to  all  branches  of  educa- 
il   science,    is  here  introduced 

the  study  of  fractions.  The 
ct  lesson  method  is  emphasized 
fraction  cards  for  that  purpose 
impany  the  book.  E.  L.  F. 
he  National  School  Library  of 
',.  No.  2.  Edited  by  Leo  R. 
is.     Ginn  &  Co.     This  collec- 

c  on  tains    advanced  solfeggios 
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and  forty-three  songs  of 
varying  character  suitable  f 
vanced  grades.  For  the  s: 
convenience  the  songs  are  gi 
the  index,  first  alphabetical! 
then  arranged  in  four  grade 
reference  to  their  degree  o 
cuUy.  E.  I 

Gate  to  the  Anabasis.  By 
ence  W.  Gleason,  A.  M.  C 
Co.  This  book  aims  to  do  \ 
beginner  in  the  Anabasis  wha 
lar's  Gate  to  Csesar  does  for  t 
gjnner  in  that  author.  It  ci 
portions  of  the  text  of  th< 
Book,  simplified  and  changed 
to  remove  many  of  the  difii 
which  impede  and  discoura 
young  student.  Greek  and 
equivalent  expressions  for  wt 
the  text  are  given  on  the  sam 
so  as  to  assist  materially  in 
the  meaning.  Colloquia, 
Vocabulary  and  Word-groups 
the  text.  E.  I 

Ittireduction  to  French  A\ 
By  Alphonse  W,  Van  Daell. 
&  Co.  The  author  has  made 
lection  of  short  stories,  bits  ' 
tory  and  poems  from  French  » 
the  reading  of  which  will  \ 
the  student  to  undertake  mon 
cult  authors.  Such  names  ai 
teaubriand.  Be  ranger.  Lam 
Victor  Hugo,  Renan  and  ] 
appear  in  the  table  of  co: 
Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  student  a  knowledge  of  1 
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FUTURE  LEGISLATION  AS  RESPECTS  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BY    F.    TREUDLEY. 


There  are  coming  up  before  the 
teachers  of  this  State  in  the  near 
future,  definite  questions  pertaining 
to  the  form  of  pedagogical  training 
to  be  given  by  the  state.  It  will 
not  be  many  years  before  Ohio  will 
be  compelled  to  swing  into  line  in 
this  matter,  revenue  or  no  revenue, 
for  the  necessity  will  become  so  ap- 
parent by  reason  of  the  action  of 
surrounding  states  and  our  own 
wants  so  pressing  that  the  will  will 
supply  the  way  and  desire  will  issue 
in  accomplishment. 

I  presume  this  discussion  will 
concern  itself  practically  with  two 
propositions,  viz :  whether  the  state 
shall  avail  itself  of  the  resources  of 
institutions  already  existing,  by  the 
establishment    of    departments    of 


pedagogy  upon  which  it  will  impose 
given  conditions  and  on  account  of 
which  it  will  pay  to  these  institutions 
given  sums  of  money,  or  establish, 
outright,  state  Normal  Schools, 
wholly  charged  with  the  business  of 
providing  teachers  for  the  state.  It 
is  a  great  question,  having  two  sides 
in  behalf  of  which  respectable  argu- 
ments can  be  presented,  and  of  im- 
portance enough  to  warrant  our 
getting  ready  for  it  against  the  time 
when  the  revenues  will  permit  action. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  favorable  to 
the  latter  plan,  believing  that  it  is 
the  policy  upon  which  we  should 
concentrate. 

The  reasons  that  impel  me  to  this 
belief  are  many  and  susceptible  of 
unlimited  elaboration,  and  they  exist 
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partly  in  the  results  of  experience 
and  conclusions  of  other  states, 
and  partly  in  the  nature  of  things 
as  I  see  them.  I  will  briefly  present 
them, beginning  first  with  the  experi- 
ence of  other  states  as  revealed  in 
certain  letters  herewith  submitted, 
and  then  will  proceed  to  a  statement 
of  my  impression  of  what  is  wise, 
founded  upon  our  own  general  con- 
ditions and  the  conditions  under 
which  pedagogical  training  best 
thrives. 

In  so  doing,  I  desire  to  recognize 
the  cogency  of  the  reasoning  of  our 
highly  honored  Commissioner  of 
Education  upon  the  subject  in  his 
last  Annual  Report,  and  to  say  that 
in  all  these  matters  we  must  keep 
ourselves  open  to  the  truth. 

I. 

Thinking  it  very  desirable  to  get 
at  the  views  of  competent  observers 
in  other  states,  I  addressed  a  cir- 
cular letter  which  I  need  not  repro- 
duce, but  which  sought  such  infor- 
mation and  expression  of  views  as 
would  have  a  practical  bearing  upon 
our  situation  and  from  people  quali- 
fied by  reason  of  practical  experi- 
ence to  speak. 

The  first  expression  is  from  the 
Honorable  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

'<I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
better  for  the  state  to  found  sepa- 
rate Normal  Schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  although  good  work 
may  be  accomplished  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Teachers'  Train- 


ing Classes  in  connection  with  the 
higher  schools  of  the  state.  I  think 
more  thorough  work  can  be  done 
and  a  higher  standard  attained  by 
establishing  separate  Normal  Schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  These 
schools  should  be  of  high  order  and 
able  to  do  advanced  work." 

The  second  letter  is  from  Dr.  D. 
L.  Kiehle,  for  several  years  the 
very  able  and  efficient  State  Super- 
intendent of  Instruction  of  Minne- 
sota, a  state  whose  Normal  School 
work  has  been  most  admirable  and 
effective,  as  could  be  seen  by  any 
one  in  even  a  casual  examination  of 
what  that  state  had  to  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

<'  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  the 
attention  in  discussion  that  so  large 
a  subject  deserves,  but  will  say  in 
brief  that  (i)  Normal  Instruction 
given  in  academic  institutions  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  conservative 
type,  thorough  and  scholarly.  It 
will,  however,  follow  rather  in  lines 
already  defined  than  pioneer  in  new 
fields  for  the  solution  of  new  prob- 
lems. (2.)  Normal  Schools  that 
undertake  to  study  education  in  its 
theory  and  practice  with  a  determi- 
nation to  realize  in  practice  the 
maturest  fruits  of  educational  phi- 
losophy and  experience,  ought  to  be 
established  by  themselves  with  pra-*- 
tice  schools.  Such  a  school,  witl  l 
president  and  faculty  who  are  aliv  i 
to  the  subject,  has  the  greatest  a  - 
vantage  in  establishing  better  schoc  s 
through  better   methods  of  instru  > 
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The  third  letter  is  from  James  H. 
Smart,  for  many  recent  years  presi- 
dent of  Fnrdue  University  of  In- 
diana, but  prior  to  that  and  for 
three  terms,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  clearest  administrators 
Indiana  or  any  other  state  has  ever 
had. 

"  I  have  only  time  to  say  that  the 
argument  in  favor  of  a  school  for 
education  of  teachers  under  state 
control  is  clear.  The  state  taxes 
the  public  for  public  schools.  It 
must  therefore  see  that  the  money 
thus  taken  secures  the  result  for 
which  it  was  taken.  It  is  bound  to 
secure  qualified  teachers.  It  is 
bound  to  infuse  into  the  schools  a 
progressive  spirit.  It  roust  set  a 
standard — indeed  it  must  set  a  new 
Standard  every  new  year, 

"  I  think  the  best  way  to  set  a 
standard  and  move  forward  with  it 
year  by  year  is  through  the  instru-  ■ 
mentality  of  a  State  School. 

"You  have  many  good  Normal 
Schools  without  doubt,  but  you 
should  have  one  under  state  control 
in  which  a  higher  standard  could  be 
set  than  is  possible  to  set  In  a 
private  school.  I  wish  I  could 
possibly  say  more  for  you,  but  I 
have  not  the  time  to  doit." 

The  fourth  letter  is  from  Dr.  E. 
A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  fame,  a  man 
of  singular  personal  worth  and  bal- 
ance of  character,  and  who,  though 
the  pioneer  in  the  way  of  normal 
training,  has  kept  himself  in  front 
at  all  times  and  his  mind  free  from 
prejudice. 


"  I  have  your  letter  with  inclosed 
circular.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  it  is  that  the  great  and  wealthy 
Bute  of  Ohio,  with  all  her  noble 
educational  institutions,  has  not 
provided  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
other  states  in  the  Union  have  done 
this.  It  seems  to  me  that  Ohio 
owes  it  to  herself  and  her  educa- 
tional institutions  as  a  basis  for  this 
training  work.  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
that  the  scholastic  work  in  ail  such 
cases  absorbs  the  interest  and  effort, 
and  the  professional  work  is  made 
subordinate.  I  think  it  muchbetter 
to  have  separate  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  schools 
of  the  state  already  established  may 
be  important  feeders  to  such  normal 
and  training  schools.  There  can  be 
no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
desirability  of  having  a  gradation  of 
normal  schools.  There  should  be 
elementary  training  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  rural 
districts.  There  should  be  more 
advanced  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
and  graded  schools ;  and  then  I 
should  have  a  third  and  higher 
grade  of  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  academic 
and  high  schools  and  colleges. 

"These  three  grades  of  training 
schools  belong  to  any  system  of 
education  in  any  state.  In  New 
York  State  we  have  these  three 
grades,  as  you  know." 

The  last  letter  I  submit  is  from 
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Hon.  E.    O.   Wells,   Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Wisconsin. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  this 
letter  as  being  a  statement  not  only 
of  past  experience  in  the  way  of 
availing  itself  by  the  state,  of  private 
institutions,  but  of  its  eminently 
valuable  suggestions  respecting  what 
we  might  well  seek  for. 

**The  first  normal  school  was' es- 
tablished more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  we  now  have  five  in  operation. 
Two  more  were  established  by  the 
last  Legislature,  one  of  which  will  be 
opened  in  September.  These  schools 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  State 
and  perhaps  with  one  additional 
school  will  meet  the  demands  of  the 
whole  State,  at  least  for  many  years 
to  come. 

"  In  the  early  history  of  this 
State,  the  legislature  undertook  to 
secure  the  training  of  teachers  by 
paying  a  per  capita  amount  to  the 
colleges  and  academies  of  the  State 
which  should  give  normal  training 
to  students,  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
There  was  great  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  schools  of  varying  degrees 
of  excellence  to  secure  the  money, 
and  very  likely  many  of  them  made 
an  honest  efEort  to  do  the  work  well, 
but  the  scheme  was  wholly  unsatis- 
factory. The  training  of  teachers 
in  professional  work  was  a  second- 
ary matter  in  all  these  institutions, 
and  the  teachers  themselves  had 
neither  the  necessary  training  nor 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  public 
school  methods  to  qualify  them  to 


direct  in  this  matter.  The  senti- 
ment among  teachers  was  and  now 
is  uniform  that  the  work  of  training 
teachers  for  service  in  public  schools 
can  be  done  only  in  schools  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose  by  the  state 
and  under  state  control.  Of  course, 
if  you  undertake,  as  we  do,  to  train 
teachers  for  the  high  schools  as  well 
as  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
preparations  must  be  made  for 
higher  work. 

'^We  have  one  normal  school,  lo- 
cated in  Milwaukee,  that  requires 
as  good  qualifications  as  are  required 
for  graduation  from  a  three  years' 
high  school  course  for  admission. 
Other  normal  schools  are  required 
to  take  the  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versity and  of  colleges  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  graduation  at  the 
normal  school  in  one  year.  Our 
State  University  also  has  a  professor 
of  pedagogics,  and  the  free  high 
schools  of  the  State  are  required  to 
give  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  teaching  to  all  pupils  before 
graduation. 

<<I  do  not  think  there  is  danger  of 
multiplying  the  normal  schools  be- 
yond  the   actual  demands   of    the 
community,     if    these    schools    be 
established   and   maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.     With  us  one- 
half  of  the  funds  derived  from  tL 
state  sale  of  swamp  lands  are  dc 
voted   to   the    support    of    norm? 
schools.     This  gives  an  annual  in 
come  of  something  above  f  100,000 
and  for  six  or  eight  years  the  Stat 
has   supplemented   this   amount  b 
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an  appropriation  of  1 10,000.  In 
the  last  two  years  the  Legislature  has 
appropriated  about  f  60,000  for  the 
enlargement  and  repair  of  the  build- 
ings already  erected,  and  the  annual 
appropriation  from  state  funds  will 
of  necessity  be  increased  when  the 
new  schools  are  opened. 

<<I  should  add  that  a  large,  per- 
haps the  largest,  part  of  the  useful- 
ness of  our  normal  schools  consists 
in  the  help  they  give  to  teachers 
who  do  not  and  can  not  take  the 
course,  who  can  attend  but  one  or 
two  terms,  and  yet  get  from  the 
schools  better  methods  and  better 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
teacher's  work." 

The  foregoing  letters  would  re- 
flect, I  believe,  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  persons  engaged 
in  educational  work. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact  that 
the  most  progressive  states,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  with  confidence 
almost  all  recent  efforts  along  this 
line,  have  been  and  are  seeking  to 
put  this  work  of  training  into  the 
hands  of  schools  set  apart  for  this 
specific  purpose. 

An  able  resume  upon  this  point 
as  well  as  argument  in  its  favor  may 
be  found  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
issued  by  Dr.  Gordy,  a  pamphlet 
which  I  recommend  most  heartily  to 
Ohio  teachers,  and  which  bears  the 
title  **  The  Growth  of  the  Normal 
School  Idea." 

The  historical  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, embodjring  an  account  of  the 
many-  struggles    sustained     before 


this  line  of  policy  could  be  engrafted 
upon  public  legislation,  will  bear 
recital,  and  to  my  mind  would  sup- 
ply clear  proof  as  to  the  course 
desired  to  be  pursued  by  us. 

II. 
To  recur  now  to  the  ideas  and 
considerations  that  seem  to  me  of 
great  weight,  I  will  set  down  those 
that  appear  to  me  of  chief  import- 
ance favoring  the  plan  of  creating 
distinct  Normal  Schools. 

1.  First  and  foremost  stands  the 
argument  that  public  policy  does 
not  justify  the  alliance  of  the  state 
with  private  institutions.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how,  out  of  such  a 
system,  must  of  necessity  spring  the 
evils  involved  by  discrimination, 
however  just.  Denominational  and 
private  institutions  are  not  on  a  par 
and  cannot  yield  equal  returns. 
Some  are  rather  amply  endowed, 
and  others  very  meagerly,  and  some 
not  in  fairness  to  be  rated  above 
academic  schools.  Still,  these  are 
not  always  able  to  note  their  own 
weaknesses.  Further,  they  have 
their  influence  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation. Once  this  policy  of  state 
aid  is  adopted,  it  will  not  take  long 
to  introduce  confusion  and  dis- 
agreement, and  eventually  a  paralysis 
of  effort  along  this  line. 

2.  A  second  and  almost  equally 
fatal  effect  would  be  found  in  the 
merging  into  obscurity  of  pedagog- 
ical work  connected  with  the  general 
college  training,  unless,  like  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
the  pedagogical  annex  were    suffi- 
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ciently  endowed  to  maintain  its  own 
integrity. 

At  best,  teaching  is  too  often 
looked  upon  by  young  collegians 
□ot  as  an  independent  avenue  to  an 
honorable  life  but  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  other  callings.  That  vital 
impression  which  can  be  produced, 
I  will  not  say  only  but  largely,  by 
surroundings  which  magnify  the 
teacher's  calling,  cannot  be  made 
under  the  plans  proposed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  conditions  of  su- 
periority which  would  give  strength 
to  the  claims  of  some  of  our  denom- 
inational institutions  would  be  a 
sound  argument  against  them,  as 
their  very  wealth  of  resources  and 
intense  life  would  be  perpetually 
drawing  away  to  Other  fields  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  can- 
didates for  pedagogical  degrees. 

If  it  be  urged  that  this  ought  to 
apply  to  law,  medicine  and  theology, 
I  reply  that  these  professions  are 
distinct,  that  they  have  their  own 
individuality  in  a  marked  degree  and 
their  peculiar  studies,  that  they  offer 
more  tangible  and  powerful  rewards 
than  the  teaching  profession,  and 
that  they  would  succeed  where 
schools  of  pedagogy,  unless  equip- 
ped as  suggested  before,  would  fail. 
And  this  is  particularly  true  when 
the  attention  is  directed  toward  fur- 
nishing training  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  teachers. 

1  am  not  speaking  in  depreciation 
of  the  chairs  of  pedagogy  esUblished 
in  some  institutions.  They  serve 
their  purpose,  but  at  the  best  that 


purpose,  even  when  the  students  are 
candidates  for  advanced  degrees, 
must  be  very  limited. 

3.  It  is  essentia]  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  work  of  public  edu- 
cation have  a  free  and  no  uncertain 
field.  Its  value  and  necessity  de- 
mand such  endowment  as  wilt  lend 
to  it  that  dignity  and  worth  that 
rightfully  belong  to  it.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
limited  tenure  of  the  teacher's  ser- 
vice, made  so  by  the  double  reasoD 
of  meagre  compensation  and  the 
fact  of  so  large  a  percentage  of 
teachers  being  women. 

In  institutions  so  separated  and 
endowed,  every  effort  would  be  bent 
toward  the  great  work  of  education. 
All  forces  would  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  Its  problems  would  come 
to  assume  importance  justifying 
great  labor  and  thought,  and  by 
thus  generating  a  living  force  and 
lodging  it  in  the  lives  of  young  men 
and  women,  it  would  send  them 
forth  vitalized  and  capable  of  that 
enthusiasm  without  which  the  teach- 
er will  sink  under  the  routine  of 
daily  tasks. 

Teaching  is  enough  for  one  per- 
son of  however  .great  abilities  to 
undertake  and  master. 

The  public  school  problems  need 
to  be  under  investigation  by  men 
and  women  set  apart  for  tfais  work 
and  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
lives  to  it. 

4.  M  it  be  asked  what  sort  of 
schools  are  needed,  I  answer  com- 
petent schools,  but  schools  that  cai 
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rith  the  cquiv- 

education,   and 

s  and  fit  them 

am  not  sure  to 

ic  work  should 

be  done,  but  I  believe  that  for  the 

most  part  e)ementary  and  academic 

work  should  be  relegated  to  the  high 

schools. 

These  Normal  Schools  should  be 
scattered  over  the  State.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  guard  against  such  insti- 
tutions falling  to  a  low  level.  The 
standard  must  be  maintained. 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  Dr. 
Gordy  in  the  belief  thaf  what  is 
done  should  be  well  done,  and  that 
a  thoroughly  first-class,  high-grade 
normal  school  is  needed,  and  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.  As  he 
says,  "Better  a  hundred  thoroughly 
trained  teachers  in  the  State,  leaders 
of  educational  thought,  than  a  thou- 
sand with  a  smattering  of  profess- 
ional training." 

But  the  question  comes  up  as  to 
the  money.  It  is  said,  and  with 
show  of  justice,  that  so  long  as  our 
tax  taws  are  as  at  present,  we  talk 
in  vain  about  Normal  Schools.  I 
cannot  agree  to  this.  I  am  informed 
by  Dr.  Thompson  that  our  state 
revenues  are  susceptible  of  large  in- 
crease, even  under  present  con- 
ditions. But  still,  however  the  case 
may  be,  we  must  ask  for  great 
things  if  we  would  have  great  things. 
Ohio  is  rich,  rich  beyond  apprecia> 
tioD.  She  holds  a  central  position 
in  the  great  galaxy  of  states.  She 
hould  be   a   leader.     Wc   need  to 


arouse  state  pride.  With  Qur  tax- 
able wealth,  what  is  a  half  million, 
a  million,  nay,  more,  as  much  as 
you  please?  Still  let  us  be  reason- 
able, but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
while  it  is  necessary  and  eitpedient 
to  bow  to  present  conditions,  to 
know  how  to  become  abased  grace- 
fully, when  we  speak  for  the  future 
or  plan  for  it,  we  must  take  a  dif- 
ferent tone,  speak  like  men  to  whom 
a  future  looms  up  radiant  with 
promise  and  holy  in  its  untold  pos- 
sibilities for  the  youth  of  our  race. 

And  finally,  thereis  an  abundance 
of  room.  A  state  never  expends 
too  much  money  on  education.  It 
may  expend  it  unwisely,  but  pro- 
gress must  be  paid  for.  Further- 
more, I  am  not  so  certain  but  we 
are  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  con- 
dition for  a  notable  pedagogical 
work.  We  have  so  many  insti- 
tutions of  learning  which  carry  the 
student  beyond  the  limits  of  ordi- 
nary high  school  work  as  ought  to 
afford  a  fine  body  of  students  for 
advanced  work  in  problems  of  edu- 
cation. But  we  must  have  schools 
that  can  do  this  work  ;  schools  that 
will  set  a  high  tone  to  educational 
thinking  ;  schools  that  will  yield  a 
preparation  worthy  of  a  work  that 
assumes  to  train  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  ;  schools  honored 
by  the  efficiency  of  their  training, 
by  the  standard  of  their  learning,  by 
the  character  and  worth  of  their 
instructors,  and  by  the  liberality  of 
their  support. 

And  if  we   urge   the   people   fir 
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.  such  schools,   we  shall  come  more  The  ei 

□early  to  what  we  want  than  by  as-  for  us. 

suming  an  attitude  of  personal  dis-  come 

trust  and  a  fear  that  by  asking  too  childn 

much  we  shall  get  nothing.  that  la 

We  are  not  asking  for  ourselves,  only  b 


STRATFORD-ON-A 


Stratford- on- A  von  !      What   fond  It  n 

associations  cluster  around  the  name !  Shake 

The  birth  and  burying  place  of  the  has  b] 

immortal   Shakespeare  !     We  go  to  obscu: 

Westminster   and  wander  reverently  the  ci 

along    its    nave,    aisles,     transepts  but  he 

and  chapels,  to  gaze  with  profound  3o,oo( 

veneration    upon    the     monuments  tributi 

erected    by    admiring    friends   or   a  do  mu 

grateful   nation,    and   read   the  in-  Well  i 

scriptions    recounting   in    eulogistic  say  : 

terms  the  heroic  deeds  and  virtues  very 

of  the  men  who  lie  entombed  therein,  speart 

or  whose  remains,  resting  elsewhere,  for  I 

have  here  preserved  in  marble   their  have  ( 

memory  ;     but    the    pilgrimage    to  He 

Stratford- on- Avon    is    one    of    love  corpo 

and  affection  added  to  admiration,  leadin 

We    speak   in    tender    tones    and  House 

endearing   terms   of    the    immortal  being 

Bard.     Who  for  a  moment  thinks  of  are  " 

any   disrespect  when    speaking    of  let,"  ' 

Will  Shakespeare  ?     What  Scotsman  ■'  Ror 

could   be   accused   of  any  want  of  etc. 

appreciation  of  Old  Scotia's  sweet  walls 

Ayrshire    singer,    when  speaking  of  adorn 
Robiy 'Sum^y    But  rather  does  he 

not  by  so  speaking  show  the  near-  ''^"O'^ 

ncss  to  the  Scotch  heart  in  which  plays. 

that  poet  stands  ?  undou 
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rth,  and  bids  fair  to 
ears  to  come, 
the  first  place  to  be 
house  in  which  Shake - 
bom,  which  is  still 
a  very  good  state  of 
It  is  DOW  the  prop- 
ation,  aiid_  is  carefully 
pt.  A  smalt  admission 
a  shilling,  or  twelve 
rged  at  the  entrance, 
:ee  of  like  amount  for 
)  the  museum.  The 
shown  into  the  kitchen 
mense  fire-place  and 
fhich  the  meat  used  to 
noke,  while  in  the  fire- 
)n  the  hearth  in  front 
the  cooking  was  done, 
from  this  room  to  the 
cond  story  where  tra- 
e  poet  was  bom.  This 
Qom  with  low  ceiling. 
1  ceiling  of  this  room 
mpletely  covered  with 
visitors,  who  were  re- 
e  former  owner  of  the 
iscribe  them  there, 
names  inscribed  were 
t'alter  Scott  (scratched 
pane),  Byron,  Thack- 
3n,  Kean  and  Dickens, 
■e  which  were  written 
[Is  and  ceiling  have 
th  the  whitewash  with 
alls  and  ceilings  were 
y  years  ago,  conse- 
e  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  visitors  were  written 
only  a  blank  spot  can  now  be  seen. 
Since  the  property  came  into  pos- 


session of  the  Nation  no  names  are 
allowed  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
walls,  but  instead  a  book  is  kept  in 
which  visitors  are  requested  to 
register. 

Among  other  relics  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  museum  room  are  a  col- 
lection of  early  portraits,  early  edi- 
tions of  the  poet's  works,  his  school 
desk,  and  signet  ring. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Stratford  is 
the  little  village  of  Shottery,  the 
chief  object  of  interest  in  which  is 
the  Hathaway  Cottage,  where  our 
poet  courted  his  wife,  Anne  Hath- 
away. This  building  in  many  re- 
spects resembles  that  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  born.  A  peculiar- 
ity of  most  of  these  old  cottages,  at 
least  that  in  which  they  differ  from 
small  buildinj;s  in  our  own  country, 
is  that  first  a  frame  work  is  construed 
not  unlike  that  of  a  small  bam. 
The  spaces  between  the  timbers  is 
filled  in  with  bricks  and  mortar  and 
then  plastered  over  inside  and  out, 
leaving  the  frame  work  exposed. 

We  sat  on  a  plain  board  bench, 
beside  a  great  open  fire-place,  where 
the  poet  undoubtedly  many  a  time 
sat  and  courted  his  wife,  who,  if  the 
pictures  shown  of  her  when  a  girl 
may  be  relied  upon,  was  a  very 
beautiful  woman.  In  this  house 
still  resides  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Hathaway  family,  a  Mrs.  Baker, 
who  though  in  her  82nd  year,  still 
has  her  faculties  well  preserved  and 
enjoys  talking  to  visitors  and  show- 
ing them  an  ancient  carved  mahog- 
any high-posted  bedstead,   claimed 
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to  be  more  than  aoo  years  old. 
These  together  with  other  old  relics, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
house  from  a  period  ante-dating  the 
youth  of  Shakespeare  and  his  wife, 
made  the  visit  one  of  great  interest 
and  pleasure. 

Leaving  the  Hathaway  Cottage 
and  returning  to  Stratford,  the  next 
place  visited  was  "The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,"  where  Shake- 
speare, his  wife,  their  daughter, 
Susan  Hall,  and  her  husband  Dr. 
Hall,  and  Thomas  Nash,  the  first 
husband  of  the  grand -daughter, 
Elizabeth,  are  buried.  It  is  a 
lovely  spot  close  by  the  river 
Avon,  and  after  visiting  it,  one  can 
readily  understand  why  the  poet 
should  wish  to  be  buried  here. 
There  arc  many  tombs  inside  and 
outside  of  the  church,  but  all  inter- 
est for  us  centered  of  course  in  that 
one  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
within  the  altar  railing,  beyond 
which  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  go. 
On  the  wall  above  the  tomb  is  the 
bust  of  Shakespeare,  executed  soon 
after  his  death  by  the  sculptor, 
Gerard  Johnson,  and  is  supposed  to 
present  a  good  likeness  of  the  poet. 
It  was  oddly  colored  and  the  color- 
ing has  been  preserved. 

While  the  church  is  still  used  for 
service,  and  with  the  additions  that 
have  recently  been  made  to  it  is  a 
very  commodious  and  attractive 
structure,  everything  in  it  is  en- 
tirely Shakespearian. 

Our  Washington  Irving  says  of  it 
in  his  well  known  sketch:     "The 


mind  refuses  to  dwell  on  anything 
that  is  not  connected  with  Shake- 
speare. His  Idea  pervades  the 
place  ;  the  whole  pile  seems  but  as 
his  mausoleum.  The  feelings,  no 
longer  checked  and  thwarted  by 
doubt,  here  indulge  in  perfect  con- 
fidence ;  other  traces  of  him  majr  be 
false  or  dubious,  but  here  is  pal- 
pable evidence  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty," We  secured  a  "  ruhiing" 
of  the  well  known  inscription  over 
his  grave,  made  by  the  clerk,  or  as 
they  are  called  here,  dark  of  the 
church,  so  that  we  are  sure  of  in 
genuineness. 

A  beautiful  memorial  window  rep- 
resenting "The  Seven  Ages  of  Man," 
has  been  placed  in  the  wall  close  br 
the  bust  by  contributions  of  Amer- 
ican visitors;  and  within  the  altar 
rails  is  the  font  in  which  Shake- 
speare was  christened. 

But  leaving  this  sacred  and  inter- 
esting place  we  next  visit  the  gram- 
mar  school,    where    according    to 
Johnson,    Shakespeare   learned    his 
"Little    Latin    and     less    Greek." 
This   Is  a  quaint  old  building  like 
the   others   we   have   described,    a 
frame  structure  filled   in   and  plas- 
tered over  leaving  the  wood  exposed. 
On  the  first  lloor  is  a  larger  room  or 
hall  in  which,   doubtless,    the    hoy 
Will    frequently  witnessed   the  pei 
formanccs  given  by  the  comp&nii 
of  strolling  players,  and  which  mi 
have  had  much  to  do  in  determinii 
his  future  course  in  life,    and   th 
production  of  those  wonderful  cr 
ations  which  have  made  his  nan 
immortal  in  literature. 
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icommodations  are 
sumptuous.  The 
and  the  furniture 
carded  forty  years 
infit  for  use.  We 
je  young  "Shake- 
he  same  fondness 
ife  and  the  same 
for  school  furniture 
:an  youth  possess, 
chool  is  still  main- 
i  Henry  VI  School, 
}lished  and  endow- 
eign  of  that  mon- 
the  satisfaction  of 
ised  by  the  head 
lool  in  quickening 
young  Englishmen 
m  smart  at  their 
told  that  in  making 
)f  it  the  recipient 
was  made  to  recline  over  a  bench, 
and  that  the  application  was  not 
made  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

We  of  course  made  a  visit  to  New 
Place,  the  home  of  Shakespeare  at 
the  time  of  his  death ;  but  all  that 
remains  of  it  is  a  part  of  the  foun- 
dation, and  that  below  the  ground, 
the  old  well  and  a  mulberry  tree,  a 
scion  from  the  original.  It  seems 
sad  that  this  interesting  house 
should  have  been  destroyed,  and 
particularly  in  the  way  in  which  it 

As  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain 
"he  facts  they  were  about  as  follows: 
Phe  house  is  supposed  to  have  been 

>uilt  by  Sir  Hugh  Clifton,  about 
J530,  and  was  afterwards  purchased 

y   Shakespeare   when   he    became 


prosperous.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  it  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gas- 
treil,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
owing  to  some  quarrel  about  the 
rates,  having  previously  cut  down 
the  poet's  mulberry  tree  to  save 
himself  from  the  importunities  of 
visitors.  And  so  in  consequence  of 
this  ill-natured  man,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  houses  in  all  England 
has  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  leaving  nothing  but  a  few 
foundation  walls,  and  they  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  a  scion 
from  the  old  tree  which  has  sprung 
up  from  the  root  which  escaped  his 
peevish  petulance. 

There  has  been  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  at  the  cost  of 
^100,000,  a  beautiful  memorial  the- 
atre, where  annually  in  April  is 
given  a  week's  presentation  of  Shake- 
spearian plays ;  and  in  which  is 
preserved  a  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  Shakespeare  relics  and 
curios.  Here,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  poet's 
works,  including  the  earliest  folio 
editions,  are  autograph  letters  from 
the  leading  actors  of  the  world,  early 
and  interesting  paintings  and  busts 
of  the  poet,  and  paintings  of  actors 
and  scenes  of  Shakespeare. 

In  driving  through  the  town,  we 
passed  a  picturesque  house  bearing 
date  of  1596,  and  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  John  Har- 
vard, who  founded  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Memorial  Fountain 
presented  to  the   town  by  the  late 
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Mr.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia.  We 
also  stopped  at  the  Red  Horse  Inn, 
where  Washington  Irving  wrote  his 
charming  paper  on  StraCford-on- 
Avon,    and  where  is  carefully  pre- 


served and  enthusiastically  shown 
the  chair  in  which  he  sat  and  the 
poker  he  used  in  stirring  the  fire, 
called  "  Geoffry  Crayon's  Throne 
and  Sceptre." 


TRUE  TEACHING. 


BY    SUPT,    L.    H,    JONES, 


We  find  in  Hupt.  L.  U.  Jones's 
inaugural  address  to  the  Olevelaad 
teachers  so  much  that  is  excellent, 
that  we  reproduce  a  large  pari  of  it 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.— Ed. 

This  occasion  seems  a  fitting  one 
at  which  to  make  some  little  state- 
ment of  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  proposed  to  lay  out  and  conduct 
the  work  of  the  Cleveland  public 
schools.  Such  statement  is  neces- 
sary to  the  end  that  there  be  a  clear 
understanding  among  us,  leading  to 
united  effort  and  harmonious  action. 
The  most  hopeless  waste  in  the 
world  is  the  waste  of  honest  effort. 
The  competitive  struggle  almost 
eveiywhere  visible  in  the  domain  of 
nature  as  well  asin  the  domainof  man, 
doubtless  has  its  value,  Resulting  in 
a  rude,  blind  way,  in  the  final  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest ;  but  cooperation 
is  a  still  higher  principle,  resulting 
in  making  more  things  fit  to  survive. 
And  when  we  rise  from  mere  nature 
into  the  domain  of  spirit  the  highest 
ends  of  life  are  to  be  reached  only 
nnder  friendly  co-operation.  This 
will  be  found  to  be  eminently  true 
in  the  organization  and  workings  of 
a  school  system,  growing  more  and 


more  so  as  the  system  grows  larger 
and  more  cumbrous.  The  compet- 
itive struggle  cannot  be  entirely  re- 
moved from  among  us ;  bnt  it  can 
be  held  in  check,  and  made  to  be 
subservient  to  a  lofty  enthusiasm 
and  a  noble  school  patriotism.  It 
is  part  of  the  business  of  a  superin- 
tendent to  cultivate  this  school  pat- 
riotism, to  kindle  this  lofty  enthu- 
siasm, and  to  unify  and  thus  multiply 
effort  among  the  teachers  of  bis 
school  system. 

But  if  this  unity  of  action  is  tc 
be  of  the  best  kind  it  must  resuli 
from  intelligent  choice  by  the  indi- 
vidual   members    of    the    teaching 
force,    rather   than   from    arbitrar; 
dictation    by    the     superintendenL 
The   work   of  teaching   is   of  sucb 
delicate  nature,  involves  so  much  ol 
the   spiritual,  that  It  is  rarely  well 
done  by  one  who  works  under  arbi 
trary   direction.     It   is  the  teact 
whose   soul   is   in   it,    other   thin 
being   equal,    that    succeeds    be 
The  teacher   must  feel  that  she 
allowed  to  do  her  work  in  such  « 
as  to  preserve  her  self-respect, 
this  end  each  teacher  must  have  ' 
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d,  her  intelligence  re- 
ultivated,  her  reason 
id  then  last,  but  not 
t  be  held  to  do  the 
employing  her  best 
r  highest  capabilities 

her  highest  measure 
>se.  The  golden  rule 
It  is  to  work  up  to  the 
ent  capability.  The 
(  will  then  grow  at  a 
ipid  rate.  It  is  the 
lat  increases  tenfold, 
lent  can  afford,  in  the 
schools,  to  lay  out  a 
Icfinite  that  it  reduces 
:o  machines,  without 
onsibility.  You  need 
i^ery  hour  that  you  are 

thinking,    reasoning, 

and  women,  entrust- 
irest  interests  of  the 

great  city  ;  and  that 
sible  for  answering  to 

in  a  generous,  mag- 
If-respecting,  enthu- 
1  to  your  profession, 
ntellect  alone  that  is 
3  the  heart  and  will 
tiole  man  or  the  whole 
ive  less  is  to  defraud 
The    teacher    who 

but  persists  in  doing 

tuable  than  one  who 

ie  but  in  doing  little 

he  can.     The  qualjty 

s  better  because  she 

he  can.     This  is  not 

n  excnse  for  dull  teachers.     Dull 

:eacbers  shonid  be  discharged  and 

'apable    ones    employed    in    their 


places ;  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  show 
the  wonderful  power  of  devotion'  to 
transform  even  poor  work  into  good. 
While  not  the  true  philosopher's 
stone,  it  possesses  alchemic  power  to 
transform  all  thai  it  touches  into 
truth  and  beauty.  The  first  con- 
dition, then,  for  the  unification  and 
improvement  of  our  work  lies  in  the 
fact  that  each  of  us  is  an  individual 
person,  pledged  to  use  his  whole 
best  self  for  the  betterment  of  our 
work.  Each  of  us  comes  into  this 
organization,  pledged  to  enthusiastic 
and  harmonious  co-operation  in  the 
work  to  which  we  have  consecrated 
ourselves.  We  raise  no  question 
whether  one  intends  to  teach  a  whole 
lifetime  or  not ;  while  one  does  teacht 
it  must  be  with  absolute  devotion. 
Whether  one  teaches  a  year  or  two 
years  or  a  lifetime,  there  must  be 
no  letting  up  in  one's  devotion. 
With  the  teacher  thus  intelligently 
devoted  to  her  work,  individually 
responsible  for  conscientious  effort, 
we  are  ready  to  talk  about  the  or- 
ganization into  which  she  comes 
when  she  engages  to  teach  in  a 
system  of  city  schools.  A  school  is 
not  a  school-house ;  it  is  not  a 
house  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
am  using  the  term.  It  is  a  spiritual 
kind  of  thing;  a  kind  of  organic 
thing.  An  oiganic  thing  must  have 
organs.  Theschool  has  two  organs. 
These  are  the  teacher  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  pupil  on  the  other. 
The  true  life  of  an  organism  is  the 
flow  of  influence,  mutually,  between 
or  among  its  organs.     The  real  life 
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of  a  school  is  the  pUy  and  inter- 
play of  spiritual  forces  between 
teacher  and  pupils.  These  spiritual 
forces  are  the  powers  of  the  mind 
in  the  teacher  and  the  pupils ;  and 
the  business  of  school  supervision  is 
the  harmonizing  of  these  spiritual 
forces  to  the  end  of  the  greatest 
efficiency.  The  teacher  can  think, 
and  feel,  and  choose,  and  do. 
The  pupils  can  think,  and  feel, 
and  do.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  so  think  and  feel  and 
do  that  she  will  incite  the  pupils 
to  think  and  feel  and  do  rightly. 
This  is  true  teaching.  The  teacher's 
thinking  and  feeling  and  doing  must 
be  so  carried  on  as  to  teach  ;  that 
of  the  pupils,  so  that  they  learn.  It 
is  the  business  of  a  teacher  to  teach. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  pupil  to  learn. 
What  is  sometimes  called  discipline 
or  government  is  merely  a  form  of 
teaching  if  it  be  well  done.  Indeed, 
if  the  teaching  be  well  done  it  will 
result  in  right  conduct  as  a  necessary 
outcome.  The  school  exists  for  the 
pupil  and  not  for  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  teaches  that  the  pupil  may 
learn.  The  first  outcome  of  learning 
is  scholarship,  but  the  highest  is 
conduct.  No  pupil  has  really 
learned  his  lesson  till  it  has  touched 
his  intellect  and  his  feelings  and  his 
will,  and  has  been  transformed  by 
training  into  habitual  tendency  to- 
ward right  conduct.  It  is  to  be  our 
arduous  attempt  to  reach  conduct 
as  a  practical  part  of  school  work  ; 
and  to  reduce  arbitrary  government 
to  as  small  a  portion  as  possible  of 


the  teacher's  work.  It  is  possible 
that  a  teacher  may  have  to  give  at- 
tention at  first  directly  to  conducL 
She  may  have  to  govern  for  a  while 
by  arbitrary  methods  in  order  to 
get  the  conditions  for  true  teaching. 
But  she  can  soon  change  this  order 
of  procedure  ;  and  her  real  success 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  amouat 
of  self-control  which  she  finally 
induces  in  those  who  at  first 
must  be  controlled  from  with- 
out. Municipal  government  is  the 
great  political  question  of  the 
age.  Its  difficulties  come  large); 
from  a  class  of  persons,  some  o 
them  foreigners,  who  have  neve 
been  taught  to  control  themselve 
in  the  interest  of  higher  life,  ba 
have  been  accustomed  to  restrain 
only  from  without.  The  mone; 
paid  to  the  teacher  is  parti  all 
squandered  if  it  does  not  result  in  . 
higher  and  more  self-respectin; 
grade  of  citizenship  in  the  pupils 
The  great  question,  then,  with  al 
of  us  is  to  learn  how  to  teach  fo 
the  best  results.  Teaching  is  ■■ 
matter  of  degrees.  Good  teachin) 
can  be  improved  and  made  bette: 
by  study  and  practice ;  but  tfai 
ideal  best  teaching  is  so  far  in  ad 
vance  that  if  we  put  forth  ever] 
effort  we  can  never  hope  to  reach  it 
The  ideal  always  keeps  in  front  aii 
above.  We  need  to  turn  ourselvt 
into  a  great  school  and  study  howl 
improve  our  teaching.  There  is  r 
danger  that  we  shall  learn  to  do 
too  well.  I  shall  be  alad  to  d^vc 
myself  to  assisting 
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I  shall  avoid  tell- 
lings  doDC,  and  in- 
ou  to  find  out  the 
.em.  I  have  little 
r  who  wishes  the 
■>  tell  her  how  he 
le  so  that  she  may 
n  the  trouble  of 
it  herself.     I  have 

one  who  asks  me. 
t  a  certain  method, 
;  may  make  some 
cation   of  her  own 

necessary  for  me  ' 
es;  and  when  this 
>n  do  it  with  pre- 
o  it  with  tenacity, 
prefer  to  join  my 
bat  of  the  teacher 
what  seems  best  to 
rview.  She  can  do 
ich  she  has  under- 
ed  as  the  best.  To 
'  more  is  to  make 


of  her  a  machine.  In  short,  teach- 
ers are  to  be  left  free  enough  to  do 
their  best,  in  view  of  certain  ideals 
that  are  set  up  for  their  attainment. 
This  leaves  each  of  you  with  your 
self-respect  and  conscience  free. 
In  the  meantime,  when  uniformity 
is  merely  desirable,  such  customs  as 
you  have  had  will  stand  till  other 
better  ones  are  found  ;  and  in  those 
matters  in  which  uniformity  is  nec- 
essary, the  rules  that  are  printed 
will  be  carefully  followed.  But  these 
matters  are  so  insignificant  that  they 
must  never  be  allowed  to  obscure 
our  view  of  the  great  work  of  learn- 
ing how  to  teach  still  better  ;  and  in 
this  matter  we  are  all  members  of  a 
great  university,  nearly  one  thousand 
strong,  in  which  we  shall  find  high 
enjoyment  and  large  development  in 
the  study  together  of  the  greatest  of 
the  professions — teaching." 


A  MODEL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL.* 


B.    SINCLAIR,    OTTAWA 

hing  in  addition  to 
ing  of  the  teacher 
of  welcome  from 
t  makes  us  wish  to 
ere  is  a  home-like 
inot  be  described. 
,  the  light  mellow, 
lie  temperature  uni- 


(canada)  normal  school. 

On  the  walls  are  tastefully  hung  a 
few  suggestive  and  valuable  pictures 
which  have  formed  the  basis  for 
stones  to  the  children  and  which 
call  up  many  remembrances.  Above 
the  blackboard  in  view  of  the  class 
is  a  pretty  motto  formed  from  folded 
kindergarten  papers.  On  the  win- 
dow-sills are  a  few  house  plants  and 
in  one  window  is  a  large  box  of 
earth,  the  children's  window  garden, 
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in  which  they  have  embedded  nu- 
merous tiny  seeds  which  are  now  in 
various  stages  of  development,  and 
are  soon  to  become  treasured  plants. 
On  the  teacher's  table  is  a  bouquet  of 
natural  flowers.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  blackboard  and  on  it  we 
find  many  interesting  things. 
Colored  crayon  has  been  used  to 
good  advantaKC.  That  pansy,  so 
true  to  nature,  was  studied  by  the 
children  last  week,  and  now  it  re- 
mains an  honored  guest.  Near  it  is 
a  list  of  the  dates  when  the  respect- 
ive seeds  in  the  window  garden  were 
planted.  That  &eat  row  of  prob- 
lems now  screened  from  the  pupils' 
view  by  a  small  curtain  is  the  seat 
work  in  number  which  the  pupils 
are  to  work  on  their  slates  and  illus- 
trate in  various  ways. 

This  picture  of  a  see-saw  with 
three  boys  on  either  end,  so  evenly 
balanced  that  one  leans  forward 
every  time  to  make  the  board  tip, 
was  drawn  rapidly  by  the  teacher 
yesterday  in  a  number  lesson  to 
teach  that  %  of  6=3.  It  is  a  rough 
sketch  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  intended 
only  to  suggest  other  pictures  to  the 
children.  Near  it  is  a  carefully 
drawn  picture  of  six  stars  arranged 
symmetrically  to  represent  the  num- 
ber fact,  and  under  the  picture  the 
equation  "J^  of  6=3."  The  pic- 
ture with  the  words  "  Late  for 
School  "  under  it,  and  the  one  show- 
ing the  position  of  the  hand  in 
writing,  as  well  as  the  pretty  honor 
roll  border,  are  from  stencils  and 
were  put  on  by  the  pupils. 


The  letters  on  the  phonic  ladder 
indicate  the  sounds  learned.  The 
column  of  words  are  difficult  words 
learned  in  recent  lessons.  The  circle 
with  the  combination  in  the  centre 
and  single  letters  around  the  cir- 
cumference indicates  new  words  dis- 
covered yesterday  by  phonic  syn- 
thesisand  written  on  slates  in  short 
sentences.  These  words  the  teacher 
intends  to  weave  into  the  reading 
story  to-day.  Here  too  arc  relics 
of  the  last  drawing  and  writing 
lessons.  In  one  comer  of  the  room 
is  a  sand  moulding  Uble,  and  in 
another  a  cabinet  containing  ma- 
terials for  illustration  and  for  seat 
work.  In  it  also  are  supplementary 
readers,  a  collection  of  specimens 
for  Natural  History  study,  and  many 
other  things  which  only  the  children 
who  brought  them  can  properly 
explain. 

The  pupils  have  just  finished  their 
opening  song  and  are  sitting  quietly 
in  an  easy  position.  There  are  forty 
children  arranged  in  four  sections, 
each  section  in  a  row  ready  for 
work.  By  a  silent  signal  to  monitors 
the  teacher  indicates  that  she  wishes 
materials  for  seat  work  distributed. 
Half  a  dozen  monitors  step  quickly 
to  the  cupboard  and  in  a  trice, 
without  any  confusion  and  with 
very  little  noise,  we  find  the  pup 
supplied  with  materials  and  read 
for  work. 

The  teacher  then  assigns  sei 
work  for  three  sections  and  calls  u 
the  fourth  for  a  lesson.  Yesterdv 
morning  the  geranium  in  one  of  tt 
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flower  pots  came  out  in  bloom  and 
to-day  the  pupils  have  brought  some 
flowers  with  them  for  they  knew  that 
they  would  require  them.  Five 
minutes  are  occupied  in  studying 
and  conversing  about  the  new  flower, 
its  name,  form,  size,  color,  number 
of  parts,  etc.  The  teacher  then 
writes  half  a  dozen  short  sentences 
upon  the  board,  sentences  which 
have  been  developed  incidentally  in 
the  preliminary  conversation  and 
which  involve  only  words  the  forms 
and  meanings'  of  which  will  be 
immediately  and  automatically  rec- 
ognized by  the  children.  These 
sentences  are  read  orally  by  the 
pupils.  The  teacher  is  en  rapport 
with  her  class  and  when  ten  minutes 
have  passed  the  children  have  be- 
come so  interested  in  the  subject 
that  on  going  to  their  seats  they  are 
anxious  to  read  the  cards  which  they 
find  there  and  which  contain  printed 
stories  about  the  geranium.  These 
stories  are  all  different  and  are  for 
silent  reading  at  seat  while  the 
teacher  is  engaged  with  the  next 
section.  After  the  silent  reading 
the  pupil  writes  his  story  on  his 
slate  or  draws  a  picture  to  represent  it. 
During  the  lesson  the  pupils  at 
their  seats  are  not  as  noisy  as  might 
be  expected.  True  they  sometimes 
whisper,  but  these  are  exceptional 
:>ccurrences.  These  children  are 
(earning  self-control.  The  child 
Torks  away  conscious  that  he  is  a 
poke  in  the  wheel.  He  looks  up 
id  sees  a  motto  that  he  has  helped 
make   and  put   up.     He  knows 


how  the  papers  are  folded  \  he  can 
fold  them  himself  and  he  can  read 
the  motto  too,  '*  Willing  Workers." 
He  knows  what  that  means.  He 
hasn't  entirely  forgotten  what  the 
teacher  said  about  it,  nor  will  he 
have  forgotten  fifty  years  hence. 
He  hadn't  any  plants  to  bring,  nor 
even  a  flower,  for  the  bouquet  on  the 
table,  but  over  in  that  cabinet  is  a 
queer  little  stone  which  he  found  the 
other  day  and  brought  to  school. 
The  teacher  said  she  never  saw  such 
a  stone  before  \  it  was  just  what  she 
wanted,  and  when  she  showed  it  to 
the  class  they  all  thought  it  pretty. 
This  is ///>  school.  "They  love  a 
fellow  here."  It  was  only  last  week 
he  had  to  stay  at  home,  and  the 
teacher  said  she  always  missed  him 
when  he  was  away.  He  does  not 
care  to  play  truant  from  this  school. 

As  we  walk  down  the  aisle  we  see 
some  very  grotesque  representations, 
but  there  is  thought  behind  them 
all.  This  pupil,  who  to  represent 
6  —  3—1  =  2,  has  drawn  a  picture  of 
six  squirrels  playing  hide  and  seek, 
one  counting,  three  secreted  in 
various  out  of  the  way  places,  and 
two  running  to  hide,  is  learning  to 
propose  questions  as  well  as  to  an- 
swer them. 

As  we  remain  through  the  day  we 
see  that  there  is  constant  change, 
constant  effort,  an  all-sided  culture, 
natural,  rational,  homelike  and 
healthful.  This  is  the  pupil's  work- 
shop where  he  develops  muscle, 
mental  and  moral  as  well  as  physical. 

The  teacher  is  glad  to  see  visitors, 
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she  is  ia  touch  with  parents  and  the  dl   the   forenoon   and  has  broug:bt 

publicaad  wishes  them  to  know  what  her  work  with  her  would  be  rather  a 

she  is  doing.     The  sight  of  a  parent  source  of  pleasure  than  otherwise, 
who  has  just  "  dropped  in  "  to  staj 


UNDERBIDDING  FITLY  REBUKED. 


The  following,  from  The  Edueaiional 
/ournal  (Toronto),  is  commended  to 
the  eerioufl  conBideration  of  all  those 
readers  of  the  Hokthly  whom  it  may 


We  have  taken  occasion  to  depre- 
cate in  strong  terms  the  practice  of 
certain  school  boards  which,  in  ad- 
vertising for  teachers,  instead  of 
stating  in  manly  fashion  the  amount 
of  remuneration  they  can  afford  to 
pay,  ask  applicant  to  "stale  salary 
required."  The  effect  of  this  prac- 
tice is  most  pernicious.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
greatest  educational  boon  which 
could  be  conferred  upon  the  country 
to-day  would  be  the  devising  of 
some  system,  or  bringing  of  some 
influence  to  bear,  which  would  lead 
to  such  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers  as  would  make  it  worth 
while  for  the  best  men  and  women 
to  remain  in  the  profession,  instead 
of  leaving  it  at  the  first  opportunity 
for  some  more  remunerative  occu- 
pation. No  material  and  permanent 
improvement  can  be  wrought  in  the 
character  of  the  schools  so  long  as 
the  salaries  are  kept  at  an  average 
which  must  fail  to  retain  the  services 
of  the  best  teachers.  We  should 
like   to   see  every   position   in  the 


land,  even  in  the  remotest  country 
districts,  filled  by  one  who  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  university  education. 
We  say  "the  equivalent,"  for  we 
are  far  from  assuming  that  there  arc 
no  thoroughly  educated  teachers 
save  those  who  have  university 
degrees.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
the  teacher  shall  have  the  culture. 
Whether  that  x^ulture  is  gained  by 
private  reading  and  study,  or  by 
college  drill,  matters  little. 

Now  It  must  be  pretty  clear  to  all 
who  have  studied  the  question  th; 
the  most  potent  force  in  keeping  tJ 
salaries  of  teachers  at  figures  t 
much  lower  than  those  which  rule  i 
other  (?)  learned  professions  is  tt 
fierce  and  perpetual  competitio 
which  is  engendered  in  a  grei 
measure  by  the  auctioneering  melt 
ods  referred  to.  Nor  is  the  fau 
wholly  that  of  the  trustees.  Th 
anxiety  of  many  young  teachers  an 
of  those  who,  having  passed  thei 
first  examinations,  wish  to  beco. 
such,  to  obtain  situations  with  t 
least  possible  delay,  is  the  ch> 
cause  of  such  competition.  V 
could  wish  that  there  were  so  mu 
unionism,  or  esprit  de  corps,  amo 
the  members  of  the  profession  r 
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no  teacher  wouid  apply  for  a  situ- 
ation advertised  in  that  way.  But 
that  seems  hopeless  at  present. 
Such  announcements  will  continue 
to  draw  out  applicants  by  dozens 
and  fifties,  each  one  of  whom  will 
try  to  name  a  sum  a  little  less  than 
that  he  thinks  it  likely  that  any 
competitor  will  propose.  The  re- 
suit  can  be  seen  in  the  Minister's 
yearly  reports  of  teachers'  salaries 
in  Ontario. 

But — and  this  is  what  we  set  out 
to  say — we  are  glad  to  know  that 
there  are  boards  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  men  who  despise  such  tac- 
tics for  reducing  salaries  to  star- 
vation point.  An  incident  has  re- 
cently come  to  our  knowledge  which 
shows,  in  a  rather  amusing  manner, 
how  one  teacher  who  sought  to 
trade  on  the  anxiety  of  trustees  to 
engage  teachers  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible figures,  found  that  he  had  been 
reckoning  without  his  host.  The 
Public  School  Board  adver- 
tised for  three  teachers,   at  salaries 


of  tifio  per  annum,  to  fill  vacancies 
on  their  staff.  Among  those  who 
responded  was  one  Ontario  teacher 
who,  after  describing  quite  fully  and 
in  a  style  that  kept  back  nothing 
from  excessive  modesty,  his  exper- 
ience and  attainments,  and  submit- 
ting his  testimonials,  closed  as  fol- 
lows : 

'*  I  will  give  you  my  services  in 
either  of  the  rooms  for  ^460  per 
annum,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  my 
personality,  I  may  say  that  I  stand 
six  feet  two  inches,  etc." 

The  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

School  Board  was  as  follows  : 

**  Dear  Sir  :  —  Your  application 
was  duly  received,  but  not  consider- 
ed. The  Board  decided  that  any 
teacher  who  could  so  far  forget  his 
manhood  as  to  attempt  to  underbid 
his  fellow-teachers  by  offering  his 
services  for  J460  per  annum,  when 
the  salary  advertised  was  $480  per 
annum,  was  not  the  kind  of  material 
they  were  in  search  of. 

"They  are  of  the  opinion  that  your 
height  is  two  feet  six,  not  six  feet 
two,  as  stated  in  your  application. 
I  am,  etc.,  etc." 


i.y 
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A  DEVICE  IN  SPELLING. 


Spelling  had  not  been  a  success 
at  Greasy  Bend  ;  the  teacher  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  results ;  the 
exercises  were  irksome  ;  pupils  had 
to  be  told  to  study  their  lessons 
<]aily  \  a  listless  inattention  prevail- 
ed. When  the  recitation  closed 
there  was  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  teacher 
a.s  well  as  pupil  was  glad  the  ordeal 
nras  ended. 


What  was  the  matter  ?  Both 
written  and  oral  methods  had  been 
tried,  and  still  the  pupils  were  poor 
spellers.  They  were  not  only  poor 
spellers,  but  they  had  no  interest  in 
spelling.  It  was  a  task  to  study  the 
lesson  and  a  greater  one  to  recite  it. 
The  teacher  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do.  One  evening  in  assign- 
ing a  lesson,  he  said,    "You  need 
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not  study  the  lesson  ;  just  let  it  go 
and  we  will  try  to  get  some  other 
plan."  This  aroused  attention  and 
the  children  went  home  wondering 
whether  spelling  was  to  be  dropped 
or  not.  Next  morning  half  a  dozen 
boys  and  girls  asked  him  why  they 
were  not  to  study  the  spelling  lesson 
that  day.  To  all  he  replied,  "I 
think  we  can  spell  better  without 
it."     Still  they  were  not  satisfied. 

When  study  hour  came  for  the 
spelling,  the  teacher  said,  "A  class, 
please  take  spellers."  Ail  did  so 
with  curiosity.  He  said,  "  Please 
turn  to  the  title-page,  now  turn  to 
lesson  assigned.  I  do  not  want  one 
of  you  to  study  the  lesson  ;  please 
do  not  do  it  ;  but  I  want  you  to 
look  through  the  book  from  the 
title-page  to  the  close  of  the  lesson 
assigned,  and  each  of  you  to  find 
just  one  word  that  you  think  is  diffi- 
cult. Keep  this  word  to  yourself, 
and  be  sure  you  know  how  to  spell 
it  and  how  it  is  pronounced."  All 
went  to  work  with  a  relish  and  were 
as  busy  as  bees  until  time  to  recite. 

They  were  called  up  for  an  oral 
exercise.  Each  took  his  rank  in 
class  and  the  spelling  began  by  the 
teacher's  requiring  the  one  at  the 
foot  of  the  class  to  pronounce  his 
secret  word  clearly  and  distinctly. 
The  next  pupil  "  spelled  at  it  "  but 
failed;  the  pupil  who  had  pro- 
nounced said  "wrong,  "and  the  next 
tried  it ;  "  wrong,"  said  the  teacher, 
and  so  it  went  to  the  second  pupil 
from  the  head  of  the  class,  when  the 

irdictwas  "right,"  and   the  pupil 


at  the  foot  of  the  class  walked  up  to 
the  third  in  the  rank  of  a  class  ol 
twenty-one.  The  novelty  of  the 
plan  was  a  wholesome  tonic.  Every 
sign  of  lethargy  vanished,  and  all 
were  eager  and  attentive.  The  pupil 
who  was  now  at  the  foot  pronounced 
his  word  and  went  to  rank  five ;  the 
next  pronounced  erysipelas,  and 
went  head,  or  rank  one  ;  the  next 
one  pronounced  a  word  which  no 
one  above  him  spelled,  and  he  was 
required  to  spell  it  and  go  to  the 
head.  By  the  time  each  had  pro- 
nounced his  secret  word,  the  ranks 
had  so  changed  that  those  who  had 
been  nearest  foot  were  above  middle 
rank  and  were  enthusiastic,  while 
those  who  were  at  first  near  the  head 
were  now  below  the  middle  rank 
and  were  feeling  defeated,  with  a 
desire  to  retrieve  their  fortune  next 
day.  The  rank  in  class  was  recorded 
and  the  teacher  asked  for  a  vote- 
They  all  voted  to  try  it  again. 

In  six  weeks  the  class  had  master- 
ed every  difficult  word  to   the  close 
of  the  last  season  assigned,  and  the 
teacher  was  compelled  to  extend  the 
exercise  to   one  good  sentence  ex- 
ample  of  the  use  of  words.     Now 
began  the  use  of  the  dictionary  (a 
book  comparatively  unused)  with  a 
zest  indicative   of  a   purpose,    and 
language  stepped  into   the   spelli 
class.     Further   along   the    teack 
extended  permission  to  find  wor 
from  the  grammar  text ;  later  to  tl 
course  in  geography,  history,  et 
always  limiting  the  pupil  to  the  t 
passed   over.     Finally,    when    '* 


>nie  expert,  he  changed  the 
ture  to  written  exercises, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the 


choice  of  words  in  writing — the 
vocabulary  of  the  pupil  was  enlarged 
and  enriched. —  Western  Teacher. 


THE  NEW  TERM. 


RHODA 

er  term  begun !  A  fresh 
the  school  records.  Last 
perience  taught  many  of  us 
icful  lessons.  Experience, 
.  hard  instructor,  is  never- 
idispensable  to  good  teach- 
aining  institutes  may  give 
ent  models  that  we  do  well 
but  our  first  year  of  teach- 
le  eminently  more  useful  in 
us  what  to  avoid.  A  fixed 
ation  to  do  better  work  this 
n  in  any  one  previous  will 
far  on  the  way  to  success. 
[  of  resolutions,  I  must  say 
is  an  excellent  practice  to 
ic  subject  and  resolve  to 
a  specially  for  the  term, 
!r  subjects,  instead  of  sufEer- 
this  selection,  will  derive 
benefit,  and  our  interest  in 
be  largely  increased, 
wondering  as  I  write  how 
my  readers  are  now  at  work 
irst  school.  I  step  back  in 
to  the  day  when  with  some 
on  I  stood  before  my  first 
acher  in  the  school  in  which 
Lny  days  sat  as  scholar.  As 
lefore  the  rows  of  children 
id  the  responsibilities  and 
lities  of  my  position  more 
than   ever   before,   and  de- 


termined that  I  would  spare  neither 
time  nor  trouble  to  make  the  work 
of  the  school  that  term  as  much  of 
a  success  as  possible.  Like  all  be- 
ginners, I  had  no  experience  other 
than  that  I  had  always  been  in  con- 
tact with  children  and  understood 
them  fairly  well.  But,  like  begin- 
ners in  ansther  respect,  I  had  en- 
thusiasm and  ambition  enough  to 
carry  me  over  all  the  disappoint- 
ments and  trials  that  met  me  at  the 
start,  and  they  were  not  few  in  num- 
ber. In  our  educational  magazines 
we  find  a  great  deal  of  advice  and 
counsel  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
beginners,  but  it  seems  to  me  they 
are  not  the  ones  who  most  need 
help.  Those  who  have  been  in  the 
profession  for  a  number  of  years, 
who,  perhaps,  have  begun  to  look 
with  dissatisfaction  and  indifference 
upon  their  work,  are  those  who  re- 
quire the  inspiration.  Fortunately 
we  get  a  great  deal  from  the  children 
themselves,  and  with  an  occasional 
book  and  magazine  we  need  never 
be  in  want.  I  do  not  advise  the 
introduction  of  useless  vagaries,  the 
so-called  "frills  "  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  but  I  do  advocate  as  much 
of  novelty  and  variety  as  possible, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  at  variance  with 
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present  should  listen  to  the  exper- 
ience of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
who  have  made  a  success  of  the 
pupils'  and  teachers 'Reading  Circles. 
We  will  first  listen  to  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, so  you  may  get  an  idea  of  what 
has  been  done. 

SECRETARY'S  REPOET. 

Members  reported  for  1893 1211 

Diplomas  granted  for  1893 72 

Members  reported  for  lb94 219S 

Diplomas  granted  for  1894 119 


Fees  collected  since  Uept.  1,  1892. 

Teachers'  Course f  1008.8a 

Pupils'  Course 47.90 

Total »1056.76 

EXPENSES  : 

Printing $218,76 

Postage  and  Express 10U.25 

Services  of  Secretary 300.00 

Expenses  of  Board   of   Control 

and  MieceUaoeous 1S3.68 

Total f772.68 

Balance  on  hand  July  7,  lS94....fi84.0S 

DIPLOMAS  FOR    IS94. 

Carroll  county,  14  ;  Darke,  1  ;  Dela- 
ware, 1  ;  Franklin,  14  ;  Hancock,  1 ; 
Hardin,  1  ;  Holmes,  4 ;  Licking,  1 ; 
Lncas,  6  ;  Marion,  3  ;  Montgomery,  4  ; 
Hnskingum,  8;  Pike,  -2;  Preble,  2; 
Seneca,  1;  Stark,  28;  Summrt,  II; 
Union,  9  \  Van  Wert,  1 ;  Washington, 
1;  Wayne,  11. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
O.  T.  CoBBON,  Bee. 
Mrs.  Williams,   resuming :     We 
tiave  learned  tl^at  it  takes  one  person 
in  each  counfy  to  make  the  Reading 
Circle    a    success.      I    have    done 
Toongh   public   work,   church  work 
sad  other,  to  know  that  if  you  can 
get  one  live  person  interested  in  a 
icality  you  can  carry  the  work. 


It  is  wonderful  what  one  man  or 
one  woman  who  is  enthusiastic  can 
do,  so  if  we  can  get  one  live  person 
in  each  connty  who  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  looking  up  the 
work  wc  arc  pretty  sure  to  have  a 
successful  circle  in  that  county. 
Another  thing  which  is  only  too 
apparent  is  that  this  work  is  well 
done  in  the  larger  cities  and  in  the 
larger  towns  in  the  country.  Our 
anxiety  is  to  reach  the  teachers  in 
the  country.  The  city  teachers 
ought  to  be  ambitious  and  reach 
ouj  a  helping  hand  to  the  struggling 
teachers  out  through  the  country. 
If  we  could  only  get  the  city  teach- 
ers to  feel  an  interest  in  the  poorest, 
weakest,  lamest  little  girl  away  out 
in  the  country,  and  never  rest  until 
they  had  invited  this  little  lamb  into 
their  fold,  I  believe  we  could  double 
and  treble  the  power  and  influence 
of  this  work.  I  beg  the  teachers  in 
the  larger  cities  to  go  out  for  these 
country  teachers.  Send  them  out 
invitations  to  come  in  to  your  read- 
ing circle  meetings  ;  make  special 
occasions  for  them  ;  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, give  them  some  cake  and  ice- 
cream. I  remember  very  well  when 
I  was  a  hungry  little  girl  out  in  the 
country,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  my 
heart  beat  when  some  great  teacher 
that  I  hardly  dared  to  look  up  to 
came  along  and  simply  spoke  to  me. 
I  shall  always  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  principal  in  the  village 
school  who  lent  me  a  little  book. 
There  are  hungry  girls  in  the  country 
schools  of  this  State  to-day.     They 
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are  looking  for  some  one  to  come 
along  and  say  some  kind  word  to 
them. 

We  have  asked  the  representatives 
from  some  of  the  leading  counties 
to  tell  us  the  character  of  their 
work  and  how  they  have  made  it  a 
success. 

SuPT.  SiDEBOTTOM  : — PHor  io  last 
year,  there  was  no  organized  read- 
ing done  in  Union  county,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle,  but  we  have  been 
successful  in  effecting  an  organi- 
zation which  now  numbers  145..  I 
am  glad  to  state  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  teachers  have  read 
all  that  was  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Control.  For  me  to  say  how  I 
did  this  work  would  be  impossible. 
I  did  not  hold  any  stuffed  clubs 
over  tlieir  heads  on  account  of  my 
position  as  county  examiner,  but  I 
think  the  secret  of  it  is  that  eleven 
years  ago  I  was  associated  with  the 
teachers  of  Mechanicsburg,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  that  good 
man,  F.  S.  Fuson,  I  began  to  read. 
I  liked  the  work  ;  I  found  that  it 
was  in  touch  with  the  country 
teacher,  and  that  the  country  teacher 
with  his  limited  facilities  could  take 
hold  of  the  work  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Control  and  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it.  I  am  here  to  say  that 
the  teachers  of  Union  county  ac- 
quitted themselves  very  creditably. 
To  me  the  Reading  Circle  has  been 
an  unmixed  good.  It  has  been  the 
-pen  sesame  to  the  hidden  treasures 
f  the  profession.     It  kept  me  from 


taking  ho 
that  was  : 
now  read 

Soft.  1 
phasize  a 
this  line, 
in  the  c 
person  all 
things  I 
think  the 
mate  am 
work.  1 1 
age  my  51 
cannot  ei 
go  far  be 

The  fact  is,  the  Keading  Uircle  ts  tbe 
chief  available  instrument  we  have 
to  raise  the  teaching  profession. 
Our  President  spoke  of  the  city 
teachers.  I  want  to  take  issue  as 
to  the  city  being  the  place  in  which 
the  reading  circle  has  been  most 
successful.  Leaving  out  a  few  of 
the  cities,  and  accrediting  a  few 
teachers  in  these  cities,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  readers  come  from  the 
cities.  The  Reading  Circle  is  not 
the  success  it  ought  to  be,  largely 
because  our  city  teachers,  especially 
our  city  superintendents  and  onr 
high  school  teachers,  do  not  take 
hold  of  this  work.  The  key  to  the 
success  of  this  work  in  Ohio  in 
future  is  to  get  our  city  superin- 
tendents to  take  hol(i  of  the  work  a 
well  as  our  county  examiners. 

SuPT.  Dial  ; — The  reading  circl 
is  one  of  my  ideals,  and  I  am  gl> 
indeed  that  so  much  is  doing  a 
over  the  State  in  this  matter  c 
pupils'  reading  circles.     The  men 
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ard  of  Coptrol  have 
!  during  the  last  year 
intary  science  course 
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pils'  reading  course, 
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we  take  it  about  as  we  do  our  daily 
bread,  because  we  need  it  and  enjoy 
it.  We  have  two  regular  meetings 
in  the  year  given  up  entirely  to  the 
circle  work,  of  which  every  teacher 
in  the  county  has  notice,  and  the 
exercises  consist  of  reviews  of  the 
books  and  papers  along  the  line  of 
the  Reading  Circle. 

In  our  own  schools  it  has  been 
understood  for  the  last  four  years 
that  whoever  comes  into  the  schools 
as  a  teacher  is  a  member  of  the 
Reading  Circle.  We  asked  the  Board 
four  years  ago  that  there  should  be 
two  things  insisted  upon  as  belong- 
ing to  the  teachers  as  a  duty;  one 
was  that  they  take  at  least  one  good 
teacher's  journal,  and  the  other  was 
that  they  should  belong  to  the  read- 
ing circle  and  do  the  work.  Regu- 
larly every  two  weeks  during  the 
year  we  have  had  a  meeting  of  our 
reading  circles.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Board  of  Control  for  the  excel- 
lent course  we  have  had  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Corson  : — I  believe  to-day 
that  the  county  examiners  have 
more  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
reading  circles  than  any  one  class 
in  the  StaC^,  and  the  superintend- 
ents come  second  because  they  as  a 
rule  are  examiners.  A  little  over  a 
year  ago  the  Board  of  Control 
authorized  me  to  say  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Home  at  Xenia  that  the 
Reading  Circle  would  be  open  to 
them  without  any  expense  on  their 
part.  Last  year  over  lOo  pupils 
did  the  work  and  received  diplomas. 
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inations  are  a  little  blind  to  the  in- 
firmities of  human  nature  ;  that  they 
contemplate  a  state  of  human  nature 
such  as  we  should  wish  it  to  be,  but, 
unfortunately,  such  as  we  do  not 
find  it  to  be.  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  whose  intellectual  life 
needs  to  be  evoked  by  a  little  stim- 
ulus, and  that  if  that  stimulus  be 
not  applied  the  intellectual  life  will 
not  be  seen  at  all.  The  fact  is,  that 
there  is  a  certain  vis  inertia  in  hu- 
man  nature  which  needs  to  be  got 
over.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is 
universally  true.  There  are  many 
who  will  study  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruit  of  acquired  knowledge.  There 
are  many  who  will  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  these  lectures  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  culture  they  will  obtain. 
But,  after  all,  these  are  not  by  any 
means  representative  of  the  class 
which  we  should  desire  to  bring 
within  the  influence  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  lectures ;  and 
there  are  very  many  who,  with  some 
intellectual  stimulus,  such  as  an  ex- 
amination hereafter  in  view,  will  be 
induced  to  put  forth  an  amount  of 
effort,  to  apply  themselves  with  a 
zeal  and  an  energy  which  they  will 
not  manifest  without  the  stimulus, 
and  many  of  them  will  by  that 
means  mount  on  to  a  platform  from 
which  they  will  be  prepared  to  take 
the  highest  steps  for  the  mere  sake 
of  the  knowledge  alone.  Now, 
much  has  been  said,  and  with  truth, 
about  the  one  great  danger  of  exam- 
inations— that  men  do  not  seek  to 
acquire  knowledge  for  its  own  sake ; 
they  do  not  even  seek  to  obtain  a 
thorough  and  complete  acquaintance 
with  any  one  subject  they  are  study- 
ing, but  they  study  rather  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  examiners — they 
direct  particular  attention  to  the 
points,  perhaps  not  the  most  im- 
portant points,  to  which  it  is  thought 


that  the  examiners  will  direct  their 
attention,  and  it  becomes  a  sort  of 
game  between  students   and   exam- 
iners,   and    knowledge,    in    conse- 
quence,   is   in   some  cases  not  ad- 
vantageously reached.    That  I  think 
every  one  who  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject will  be  ready  to  admit.     At  the 
same  time  I  must  put  in  a  little  pro- 
test by  the  way   against   its   being 
supposed  that  so  to  learn  that  you 
gain  the  faculty  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge   rapidly  and  accurately  is  no 
department  of  intellectual  training. 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
a  very  important  department  of  in- 
tellectual training,   and  probably  a 
more  important  part  nowadays,  when 
the  possible  field  of  knowledge  has 
become  so  enormously  vast  that  no- 
body can  hope  to  thoroughly  master 
more  than  one  very  small  country 
upon   the   whole   globe  of  possible 
knowledge.     I  speak  as  one  who  has 
personally   experienced  the  advan- 
tage of  what  may  be  from  one  point 
of  view  perhaps  irreverently  termed 
the    power   of   cramming.       It  has 
been   a   necessary  part  of  my  pro- 
fessional training,  or  of  my  profes- 
sional existence,  I  may  say,  to  have 
to  exercise  that  faculty.     I  do  not 
know  what  I  should  have  done  with- 
out it.     If  you  have  to  conduct  a 
controversy  between  two  persons  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  farm  has 
been   cultivated   and    you    do    not 
know  anything  at  all  about  farming 
— well,    it   is   a  necessity  that  yoa 
should  be  able  to  acquire  in  a  very 
short  time  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  four-course  system,   let 
say,   to  seem  at  least  to  know 
about  it ;  and,   more  than  that, 
have  a   certain   amount   of    knov 
edge,  accurate  so   far  as  it  goes  zx 
rapidly  acquired,   at  your  dispose 
But  when  I  have  said  that,   I  m*' 
enter   an   emphatic  protest  agar 
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is  becoming  more  and  more  prev- 
alent, that  education  consists  in 
cramming.  It  may  be  very  impor- 
tant Co  stimulate  the  intellectual 
faculties  to  gain  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  rapidly  and  ac- 
curately, but  that  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  edncational  life." 


DUTIES  OF 

Mr.  Sharpe,  Senior  Chief  In- 
spector of  Schools  in  Great  Britain, 
thus  sums  up  the  duties  of  school 
managers  : 

"  The  only  dnty  of  a  manaf;er  is  to 
keep  before  him  the  picture  of  a  little 
child,  and  to  regard*  little  child  under 
three  conditions : 

(I.)  The  physical  conditions  of 
health  neceseary  both  for  reet  and 
action— i.  «.,  a  merry,  welt  developed 
child. 

(2.)  The  intellectual  condition  of 
attentive  watchfalneas— ».  e.,  a  ques- 
tioning, not  passively  receptive  child  ; 
a  child  aeeKing  knowledge  sponta- 
neously and  eagerly. 

(3.)  The  moral  and  religious  con- 
ditions of  duty-»i.  e.,  a  dutiful  child 
that  is  being  trained  to  look  upon  con- 
duct as  the  greater  part  of  life." 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  the 
above  specifications,  the  Inspector 
suggests  the  placing  in  each  school- 
room a  jar  containing  a  suitable 
chemical  solution  to  indicate  by  its 
blushes  the  presence  of  impure  mat- 
ter in  the  air.  What  a  revelation 
such  a  device  would  make  in  most 
jchool-rooms  I 


This  question  is  asked  by  a  corre- 
pondent  of  the  Educational  News 
Philadelphia).     He    says    he    has 


kept  quiet  a  long  time,  but  now  he 
must  speak.  He  starts  with  the 
above  question  and  goes  on  after  the 
following  fashion  : 

"  Some  years  ago  we  heard  a 
great  deal  about  what  the  '  new 
education'  would  bring  about  for 
us.  For  one,  while  I  didn't  believe 
in  the  promises,  I  have  waited 
patiently  to  see  what  the  results 
iFOuld  be.  The  new  methods  were 
widely  advertised  and  not  a  few 
lecturers  made  a  temporary  repu- 
tation on  them,  but  we  inquire  in 
vain  for  improved  results.  We  do 
not  find  our  boys  any  brighter  in 
their  mathematical  work  from  their 
being  taught  philosophically  to  dis- 
tinguish between  figures  and  num- 
bers, if  they  ever  were  so  stupid  as 
to  need  such  instruction.  We  do 
not  find  these  young  people  any 
better  accountants  or  any  more  in- 
clined to  correct  business  methods 
because  of  their  new  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

"We  were  made  to  believe  that 
all  training  was  to  be  for  character, 
which  no  one  ever  doubted,  but 
wherein  has  character  improved  ? 
We  ask  for  the  results,  and  none  of 
an  improved  character  are  forth- 
coming. 

"  We  do  not  see  that  in  any  re- 
spect our  boys  and  girls  come  out 
of  the  schools,  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, any  brighter,  any  better, 
any  more  efficient,  than  were  their 
predecessors  under  the  old  legime. 
Certain  it  is  that  under  the  'bum 
the  spelling  book '  system  we  have 
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not  produced  any  better  spellers  or 
readers.  Under  the  'no  grammar 
till  the  high  school'  system  we  have 
not  improved  on  our  use  of  English, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  encouraged 
slip-shod  habits  of  expression  be- 
cause pupils  have  had  no  practice 
in  either  the  study  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  which 
govern  the  use  of  the  language. 
Surely  after  ten  or  twelve  years  o( 
work  with  the  new  methods  there 
ought  to  be  some  valuable  results  to 
show  that  the  claims  of  those  who 
startled  the  ol(]  fogies  with  their 
theories  were  well  founded. 

"Some  of  us  may  have  been  a 
little  provoking  in  expressing  our 
doubts  as  to  there  having  been  a 
new  educational  world  discovered 
at  that  time,  but  we  must  still  claim 
that  our  doubts  were  reasonable, 
and  that  they  must  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  reasonable,  until  such 
results  are  shown  as  are  convincing 
that  the  edtication  of  the  past  did 
not  cultivate  character  or  make 
thinkers  of  the  children." 

The  full  time  of  harvest  is  not 
yet.  Patience  must  have  her  per- 
fect work.  But  some  results  are 
already  manifest.  Teachers  are 
more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  and 
the  children  are  better  taught  and 
better  trained.  There  is  far  less  of 
brutality  and  more  of  true  refine- 
ment and  good  conduct  in  the 
schools.  Of  these  things  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  the  gain  in  some  of  these 
directions  is  greater  than  we  are  apt 
to  think.     We  have  better  teachers, 
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CREAT  DANGER. 

ian  Thomas,  of  Ash- 
ids  to  the  Monthly 
lines  as  a  tine  com- 
atthew  V,  39.  They 
pen  of  Ella  Wheeler 
)peared  some  months 
s  Weekly. 
ig  and  Bkl!  led  art  thou, 


However  fierce  is  thy  relentless  hate; 
Though    firm    thy    hand,  and  sure 

thy  aim,  and  straight 
Thy  poisoned  arrows  leave  the  bend- 
ed bow 
To  pierce  the  target  of  my  heart— 

ah  I  know 
I  am  master  of  my  own  fate. 
Thou  canst  not  rob  me  of  my  ubief 

estate. 
Though  fortune,  fame,  and  friends, 

yea,  lovesh&Ugo, 
Not  to  the  dust  shall  my  true  self  be 

hurled, 
Nor  shall  I  meet  thy  worst  assaulta 

dismayed. 
When  all  things  in  the  balance  are 

well  weighed 
There  is  but  one  great  danger  in  the 

world. 
Thov  eowrt  not  force  my  toul  to  viith  thre 

ill-  , 

There  only  ties  the  evilthat  can  kill." 

A  teacher  who  cannot  govern 
himself,  cannot  govern  a  school.  If 
a  teacher  carries  a  restless  spirit 
into  the  school-room,  he  will  find 
restless  pupils.  If  he  shows  anger, 
impatience,  carelesssness,  untidi- 
ness, he  is  met  with  the  same.  So 
he  must  always  keep  calm,  cool, 
collected. 


THE  NEW  FASHION  IN  WRCTENC 

Sckaai  Education  (Minneapolis)  is 
not  far  out  of  the  way  when  it  says 
concerning  vertical  penmanship  : 

"This  cranky  craze  has  not  the 
merit  of  a  'fad,'  for  a  fad  is,  at 
least,  the  labored  expression  of  an 
educational  idea,  new  or  old,  based 
on  an  educational  principle,  but  no 
new  or  neglected  principle  of 
writing  can  be  developed  by  the 
vertical  writing  craze.     Who  cares. 
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or  who  has  cared  for  years,  whether 
Johnny  writes  a  vertical  hand,  or  at 
an  angle  of  40  to  60  degrees. 
Teach  Johnny  to  write  a  neat  and 
legible  hand  by  teaching  Johnny  to 
■write.  Penmanship  is  primarily  an 
art,  based  on  scientific  principles, 
of  course,  but  slant  Is  not  one  of 
them. 

"  I' is  a  shame  that  many  chil- 
dren are  to  be  set  back  more  in 
penmanship  during  this  school  year, 
than  they  can  be  advanced  in  five 
years  to  come.  It  seems  probable 
that  many  who  have  now   a  fair  in- 


dividual style,  acquired  either  nata- 
rally,  or  by  training,  will  lose  thit 
choicest  art  of  good  writing  because 
a  few  who  are  in  command  have 
'gone  daft,' " 

'  Among  the  people  who  have 
"gone  daft"  are  the  superintendent 
and  six  assistant  superintendents  of 
the  Chicago  schools,  upon  whose 
recommendation  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  has  adopted  vertical 
writing  for  the  first  eight  grades,  a 
copy  book  to  be  used  in  each  grade 
except  the  first.  People  of  sense 
will  watch  for  the  result;:. 


QUERY  BOX. 


Q-  501.  WIiAt  is  the  true  prov- 
ince of  grammar?  E,  E,  H, 

Q.  502.  What  is  the  Equatorial 
Cloud  Ring?  E.  E.  H. 

Q.  503.  Who  was  "  Old  Public 
Functionary  ?'*  "  Sage  of  Quincy  ?" 
"Sage  of  Concord?"  "Sage  of 
Kinderhook  ?*'  "  Expounder  of  the 
Constitution?"  "Little  Magician?" 
"Young  Hickory?"         E.  E.  H. 

Q.  504.     Who   drafted  the  Con- 
stitution   of    the     United     States? 
Who  wrote  it  ?     Who  is  its  author  ? 
F.  J.  B. 

Q,  505.  Who  is  the  author  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  ? 

•      F.  I.  B. 

Q.  506.  There  are  two  pairs  of 
scales,  both  of  which  are  incorrect, 
one  weighing  more,   the  other  less 


than  true  weight.  A  roll  of  butter 
placed  on  one  weighs  36  lbs.; 
placed  on  the  other  it  wdghs  25  lbs. 
What  is  the  true  weight? 

N.  A.  N. 

Q.  507.  In  teaching  spelling  is 
it  a  good  plan  to  require  every 
syllable  to  be  pronounced  ? 

N.  A.  N. 

Q.  508.  How  is  Alaska  govern- 
ed? Has  it  a  governor,  district 
court,  or  legislature  ?       A.  DeW. 

Q.    509,     What   is    the    greatest 
number  that  will  divide  1166,   1558, 
and  3244,   and  leave  the  same  i 
mainder  in  each  case  P      J.  L.  P. 

Q.  510.     The  bank  discount  c: 
ceeds  the  true  discount  on  a  certai 
sum  for  four  years  by  |"^    *■"••  '• 
eight  years  by  t^o.     I 
and  rate. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Here  at  least  is  one  infliction  from 
e  which  Ohio  is  exempt.  There  are 
g  no  county  superintendents,  and  con- 
5      sequently  no  political   debts  of  this 

kind  to  be  paid.  The  institute  in- 
e  structors  arcselected by  acommittee 
a  of  the  teachers'  own  choosing,  and 
a  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  there 
i  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  choose 
e  the  best  available  material  within  or 
y  without  the  State, 
e  My  point  of  view  may  be  too 
a  near  for  clear  vision,  but  ray  ira- 
e  pression  is  that  at  no  time  within 
i  the  past  forty  years  have  the  insti- 
s     tutes   of   Ohio   been   so    efficiently 

conducted,  so  full  of  interest,  and 

so  profitable  to  those  for  whom  they 
?  are  designed  as  at  the  present  time. 
)     This  impression  comes  in  part  from 

personal  observation  and  partly  from 
i  reports  from  all  sections  of  the 
>f  State.  Larger  attendance  and  great- 
y  er  interest  than  ever  before  is  the 
e  message  which  comes  from  most  of 
y     the  counties. 

I-         The yijKrHn/ draws  an  interesting 
I-     contrast   between   the   institutes   of 

Illinois  and  those  of  Indiana.  In 
o  Illinois  the  institute  is  apt  to  be 
h  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the 
y  poorer  half  of  the  teachers,  but  in 
I-  Indiana,  of  the  best  half.  The  re- 
il  suit  in  Indiana  is  that  the  best 
d  teachers  attend.  "Some  of  the 
I.      lectures   are  philosophic    and  pro- 
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found.     Nearly  all  are   thoughtful,  ctus 

and  demand  thought  on  the  part  of  tute 

the  listener.     A  higher  standard  is  pan 

created  thereby,    by  which   educa-  alio 

tional   performances  ol  every  kind  clea 

are  judged.     The  best  teachers  give  one 

the  standard  for  the  county.     The  The 

poor  half  are   ashamed    to    admit  wee 

their  want  of  ability  to  listen  to  or  It  a 

to  read  and  understand  solid  edu-  stud 

cational  discussions  or  serious  edu-  kno 

cational  literature teac 

In  Illinois,  it  is  too  often  the  case  peo| 

that  the  poor  half  of  the  teachers  side 

and  would-be  teachers  of  the  county  men 

determine  the  quality  of  the  instruc-  teac 

tion That  which  falls  a  ji 

to  their  level  is  best  received,"  and 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  a  differ-  com 

ent   standard   prevails   in   the    two  wis< 

states.     The  one  seeks  advancement  in  n 

through    the    stimulation    and    im-  inte 

provement  of  the  best  half  of  the  ers  i 

teachers  ;  the  other  leaves   the  best  Uttli 

half  to  take  care  of  themselves,   and  sam 

spends  its  efforts  "  in  trying  to  push  noui 

up   the   weaklings  by  pandering  to  milli 

their  weakness."  as  p 

The  present  tendency   in  Illinois  the 

is  said  to  be  in  the  direction  of  re-  of  tl 
ducing  the  time  of   the  institute  to  T 

one  week,  and  organizing  summer  spec 

schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  is   n 

people  whose  chief  concern  is  to  get  exc< 

a  certificate.     It  is  felt  that  three  or  Tho 

four  weeks  is  too  long  for  an  insti-  wisd 
tute  and  too   short   for   a   summer         R 

school,  and  that  "  to  try  to  convert  com 

an  institute  into  a  school  is  to  fall  fron 

between  two  stools,"     Most  of  the  com 

counties  in  Ohio  reached  this  con-  Hav 


ing  just  spent  five 
in  the  institutes  of 
iga,  Stark,  Mont- 
lamilton  counties, 
udes  an  article  of 
mn  as  follows  : 
have  I  seen  greater 
eDnite  educ&tional 
!  I  been  in  Ave  insti- 
ve   weeks  that  wete 

such  a  etandard. 
II  for  nonsense,   no 

in  petty  ways,  but 
t«ranceB,  ihe  beat 
t  outlook,  was  every- 
sd.  There  has  been 
intensity  of  thought, 
eading  aa  never  be- 
Leading  Circle  mem- 
sed,  and  the  teachers 
Bg  for— not  content 
ook  into  another's — 
ional  io  urn  a  la  each. 
lumes  for  the  future 
be  State,  and  no  less 
of  the  future." 

are  not  likely  to 
>nward  and  upward 


Colleges. 

he  Journal  of  Edu- 

who    spent    the 

:  in  institute  work 

,  deserved  compli- 

:ges  of  Ohio.     We 

le  says  more  espe- 

seems  to  have  dis- 

>t  generally  recog- 

though  Ohio  has 

chools,  she  is  not 

rans    of    providing 

schools.     What  if 

hat   Ohio  is  better 

than  a  good  many 

■>tber  states  with  their  state  normal 

chools  ? 

"  Of  the  forces  that  have  contributed 


largely  to  the  educational  strength  of 
Ohio,  the  forty  colleges  scattered 
through  the  Slate  are  entitled  to  special 
mention.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  of  the  absence  of  state  normal 
schools.  It  is  one  of  the  constant  sur- 
prises to  students  of  education  that 
this  great  State,  which  was  born  out  of 
the  ordinance  of  '87,  that  has  always 
had  mighty  men  in  the  educational 
counsels  of  the  nation,  should  have  no 
state  normal  schools,  and  almost  no 
city  training  schools.  Unaccountable 
to  many,  the  schools 


from  t 

cation,  and  have  encouraged  their  as- 
pirations with  much  direct  and  indirect 
aeaistance.  In  nearly  every  one  of 
these  colleges  pedagogy  receives  much 
attention  ;  in  some  it  is  given  great 
prominence. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  all 
the  states  east  of  Ohio,  so  many  ear- 
nest, studious,  talented,  rugged  young 
men  and  women  as  are  to  be  found  in 
these  instituiions.  In  the  faculties 
may  be  discerned  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  this  earnestness.  On  slight 
pay,  and  sadly  overworked,  there  are 
in  these  institutions  men  of  rare  ability. 
The  story  of  Oberlin  is  trite  ;  of  Mar- 
ietta the  educational  world  has  heard 
often  ;  of  Western  Keserve  and  Hiram 
we  also  know  much  ;  Delaware  has 
been  heard  from  all  along  the  line ; 
and  uearly  every  one  of  the  forty  has 
a  record  that  challenges  admiration. 

"  I  speak  especially  of  Antioch,  be- 
cause It  was  my  privilege  recently  to 
ramble  through  its  halls,  and  over  the 

S rounds  made  sacred  by  the  life  and 
oath  of  Horace  Mann.  America's  edu- 
cational idol.  At  Yellow  Springs,  in 
Greene  county,  under  the  presidency 
of  Daniel  A.  Long,  LL.  D.,  will  be 
gathered  this  year  about  260  students, 
young  men  and  women  with  earnest 
purpose,  many  of  whom  will  have 
aspirations  to  oe  successful  teachers. 
An  institution  born  of  the  best  thought 
and  most  devout  purpose  of  Horace 
Mann,  who  christened  it  by  his  death, 
that  made  a  national  reputation  under 
the  scholarly  presidency  of  Thomas 
Hill,  who  was  called  from  here  direct 
to  the  presidency  of  Harvard,  that 
received  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
endowment,  ae  the  result  of  an  appeal 
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of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  an  institution  out : 

Into  which  G,  Stanley  Hall  put  five  of  schc 

t^e  best  fears  of  his  life,  has  in  its  mos' 

memories  and  aBsociatione  enoueh  to  chili 

give  pedaKogical  aspirations  to  all  the  thes 

students  who  may  find  it  possible  to  of  ti 

enjoy    ita    advantages.     In    Professor  for  i 

George  A.  HiibbelT,  principal  of  tbe  seve 

Dormal  department,  the  college  baa  a  grea 

thoughtful,  ardent,  skilful  instructor,  tical 

and  in  President  Long  it  haa  a  genial,  ione 

enter  pri  si  nf;,    and    inspiring     leader,  ther 

Nor  baa  the  inatitution  to  look  into  the  schc 

past  for  the  men  who  have  gone  forth  or  tl 

to  win  honors  in  broader  fields,  to  enert  brig 

limitless  influence.    Amoa  E.    Wells,  thai 

but  a  few  months  since  one  of  Anti'  acbc 

och's  professors,  now  sits  in  the  edi-  in  t 

torial  chair  of  the  moat  widely  circu-  pup 

lated  religious  periodical  in  the  world,  ache 

Tbe  colleee  life  of  Ohio  is,  indeed,  a  do,  \ 

feature  of    ita   educational    life    that  " ' 

cannot  be  overestimated."  priA 


An  Ohio  Man. 


From  the  Los  Angeles  Express  we  and 

learn  that  P.  W.   Search,    prominent  ^^^ 

some  years  ago  in  Ohio  educational  ful. 

circles,  and  more  recently  superin-  ^-' 

tendent   of   schools  at  Pueblo,  has  shot 

been  appointed  city  superintendent  S^^ 

at  Los  Angeles.      A  public  reception  bool 

was  tendered  him  Sept.  17,  at  which  *^*|' 

he  seems  to  have  taken  captive  the  grar 
good  people  of  Los  Angeles.     The         T 

Express  says  :  the  1 

"  It  would  be   a    long   and    weary  ly  ti 
search  to  get  a  oily  scliool  superin- 
tendent with  more  practical  ideas  than  ^ 
the  new  Superintendent  I'.  W.  .Search  reac 
posaessea.    He  does  not  believe  in  the  -j- 
preaent  time-honored  method  of  treat- 
ing youth  as  tboagh  they  were  all  ez-  efEei 
actly  ahke,  and  caating  them  in  pre-  „. 
cisely  the  same  inlellectual and  educa-  ^^ 
tionai  mold.    He  believes  in  treating  seen 
them  aa  individuala,  with  special  char-  jg_ 
BCteristicB,  inclinations  and  capacity, 
entitled  to  special  durection  and  con- 
sideration.   In  short,  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in    jamming    square    pegs  into 
round  holes,  whether  they  fit  or  not.  B 

"  In  hia  address  before  the  large  and  now 
cultured  audience  at  Haurd '8  Pavilion 

Monday  evening,  Prof.  Search  pointed  with 
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any  facts  concerning  the  workings 
of  the  new  measure  are  of  general 
interest.  Tiffin  is  one  of  the  first 
places  of  importance  in  the  State  to 
adopt  the  plan^  and  Superintendent 
Snyder  kindly  gives  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly  the  benefit  of  that 
city's  experience  in  inaugurating  the 
system.     He  says : 

"  Knowing  that  you  have  for  years 
favored  the  plan  of  free  text-books  for 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  I  venture 
to  jfive  you  our  experience  in  inaugu- 
rating the  system.  I  know  you  willbe 
g leased  to  learn  that  not  a  single  voice 
as  been  raised  against  it  since  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  books.  Many  were 
loud  in  opposition  to  it  until  after  the 
schools  opened  and  the  books  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils.  But  the  sur- 
prisingly agreeable  work  done,  all  are 
ready  to  praise  the  plan.  Most  com- 
mendable liberality  was  exhibited  by 
patrons  and  pupils  in  donating  school 
Dooks  used  last  year  and  not  needed 
for  this  year's  work.  Books  are  loaned 
to  pupils,  and  accounts  of  all  loans  are 
kept  in  a  very  simple  record  which  we 
have  provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
one  most  pleasing  feature  of  it  all  is 
our  increased  attendance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year, — no  pupils  are 
prevented  from  entering  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  for  want  of  books. 
Another  point  in  favor  of  the  plan  is 
found  in  the  great  reduction  in  the 
expense  for  books.  The  entire  cost  of 
books  for  more  than  1600  pupils,  in- 
cluding text-books  for  the  high  school, 
will  not  exceed  $1200 ;  or  an  average 
of  about  75  cents  per  pupil  for  the 

?'ear.    TifEin  is  well  pleased  with  the 
ree-book  scheme,  so  lar  as  it  has  been 
tried." 

Commissioner  Corson. 

(t  is  a  well  deserved  compliment 
which  the  Journal  of  Education 
pays  to  our  worthy  State  Commis- 
sioner when  it  says, — 

"The  state  commissionership  de- 
pends for  its  value  upon  the  occupant 
of  the  place.  It  is  what  he  makes  it. 
Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  is  by  unanimous 


consent  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
every  way  efficient  men  who  have  ever 
occupied  the  position.  He  secures  the 
most  legislation,  is  the  most  judicious 
in  what  he  advocates,  skilfully  avoids 
anything  that  looks  like  partisanship, 
keeps  the  entire  educational  thought 
of  the  State  a  unit,  and  withal  is  able 
to  know  personally  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  school  officials." 

True,  every  word  of  it.  Mr.  Cor- 
son's many  friends  throughout  the 
State,  and  that  includes  everybody 
who  knows  him,  will  be  pained  to 
learn  of  his  serious  illness,  largely 
the  result  of  over-work  in  the  insti- 
tute season.  He  set  out  to  make 
addresses  at  forty-two  institutes,  in 
as  many  different  counties,  in  five 
or  six  weeks.  This  program  he  car- 
ried out  admirably,  winning  high 
praise  everywhere, until  the  last  week, 
when  nervous  prostration  ensued, 
with  typhoid  symptoms,  and  he  was 
jcompelled  to  cancel  a  few  of  his  last 
engagements.  We  are  happy  to 
state  that  he  is  now  recovering  and 
hopes  soon  to  enjoy  rest  and  re- 
cuperation for  a  few  weeks  in  some 
place  of  quiet  and  retirement. 


Wake  Up! 

There  are  still  a  few  belated  towns 
in  Ohio  in  which  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  training  cadet  teach- 
ers, in  which  high  school  graduates 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  are  entrusted 
with  the  most  important  grade — the 
first  year.  In  spite  of  this  neglect, 
some  of  these  towns  now  have  many 
excellent  teachers,  teachers  trained 
at  an  incalculable  expense, — at  the 
price  of  failure  through  all  the  years 
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of  school  life  which  can  be  en- 
joyed by  the  children  who  most 
need  enlightened,  sympathetic  guid- 
ance. When  will  boards  of  edu- 
cation team  the  commoa  prudence 
which  is  used  in  every  factory  ?  No 
mere  apprentice  is  placed  in  charge 
of  an  expensive  machine ;  he  must 
serve  a  term  under  a  skilled  foreman 
— unless  he  is  working  with  immortal 
souls.  M.  R.  A. 


A  Good  Rule. 

A  young  teacher  who  nobly  illus- 
trates his  doctrine  in  his  daily  work, 
has  this  for  his  rule  :  "Be  clear, 
logical,  and  sympathetic."  A  clear 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  pre- 
sented and  an  insight  into  the  mental 
state  of  the  child  to  be  taught,  are 
essential  qualities  in  the  true  teacher. 
He  must  also  know  the  subject  in> 
its  relations,  both  to  the  outer 
world  and  to  the  previous  acqui- 
sitions of  the  child-mind.  But  this 
is  not  enough  ;  the  clear  and  logical 
head  must  be  sustained  by  the  strong 
pulsations  of  a  sympathetic  heart. 
Clearness,  logical  method,  sym- 
pathy, these  three ;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  sympathy.  All  thought 
begins  in  feeling,  and  we  must  warm 
the  heart  ere  we  can  enlighten  the 
M.  R.  A. 


head. 

Keep  Warm. 

Id  the  oil  district,  engines  have 
been  kept  running  without  fire  or 
steam,  merely  by  the  expansive 
force  of  the  escaping  gas  ;  but  run- 
ning a  cold  engine  has  proved  an 


expensive    procesf 
chinery  soon  wear 
principle  holds  tr 
room  ;  the   machi 
when  it  is  kept  \i 
met  a  very  succe: 
had  completed  her  fortieth  year  of 
active  service  ;  but'a  warm,  sympa- 
thetic, hopeful  heart  has  made  the 
work  of  those  years  a  labor  of  love, 
and  has  fitted  her,  as  we  may  con- 
fidently hope,  for  many  more  years 
of  busy  happmess.  M.  R.  A. 


Some   people  find  amusement  in 
dragging  dead    horses    across    the 
stage,  and  trying  to  make  the  spec- 
tators   regard    them    as     prancing 
steeds.     It  remains  for  Mr.  fimart. 
one   of  our   ex-State  f 
missioners,  to  dig  up  I 
the  Anti-  High-School-D 
died  of  nervous  prosti 
years  ago,  to  wire  the 
gether,  and  with  a  feebl 
electricity  to  send  it  ho 


In  Waterford  townshi 
ington  county,  Supt.  C 
has  adopted  a  plan  wbii 
show  good  results,  f 
does  not  spare  himself, 
each  week  he  devotes 
tending  the  work  in  the 
districts  under  his  cb 
Tuesday  until  Saturday 
teaches  the  Township  \ 


Eastern  Ohio  and  W 
sylvania  Round  Table 
Youngstown,  October  4, 
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;*8  Current— w«ek- 

il  Managenieiit: — 
eekly,  till  March. 
ta  Grow  :— 16  pp. 
fa  rough  March  and 

PrcBB  and  mount. 


— N.  E.  O.  T.  A.  at  Canton,  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  13. 

— E.  B.  Beach,  of  Navarre,  su- 
perintends the  schools  of  Bethlehem 
township,  Stark  county. 

— A.  j.  Dehoof,  of  Canton,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Canton  township  schools. 

— The  Western  Ohio  Superintend- 
ents' Association  will  hold  a  session 
at  Dayton,  Oct.  4,  5,  and  6. 

— C.  L.  Cronebach,  of  Port 
Washington,  is  now  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Dennison,  Ohio. 

— O.  J.  Cory,  of  North  Balti- 
more, has  been  called  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  Bloomville,  Ohio. 

— J.  L.  Brouse,  West  Alexandria, 
has  been  called  to  the  principalship 
of  the  high  school  atFranklin,  Ohio. 

— Supt.  J,  R.  Bevis,  of  Seven 
Mile,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Naperville, 
111. 

— The  schools  of  Johnstown, 
Ohio,  are  under  the  supervision  of 
.ntry^^  earthy  life,  B.  T.  Jinkins,  a  classical  graduate 
of  Otterbein. 


'ommon  name. 

Tth. 

orm,  (b)  arrange- 

»la,  number,  form, 

ber,    form,    color. 

Pistil,    number, 

!.- '—  Author,  and 
f  EichardII.,then 
each  week,  then 
(7  weeks  in  Oct., 

-20  pp.  weekly, 
in  Dec.,  .Tan.) 

EMayt:  —  20  pp. 
(6  weeks  in  Feb., 


dam  Bede,  reading 


—Supt.  F.  P.  Shumaker,  of  Cha- 
grin   Falls,    has    been  appointed    a 
member    of    the    Cuyahoga    county 
"  "'''^      *""'  Board  of  School  Examiners. 

totes.  _H.    J.    Noyes,    of   McConnels- 

;e  at  Ohio  Wes-  ville,  though  not  now  engaged  in 
larger  than  last  teaching,  retains  his  interest  in  edu- 
cation. Besides  the  Monthly,  he 
Syler,  of  New  takes  two  weekly  and  two  monthly 
ippointed  school  educational  journals.  He  taught 
county.  for  fifteen  years,  has  served  several 
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years  as  a  school  examiner,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  same  board 
of  education  for  nine  years— its 
president  for  five  consecutive  years. 

— The  first  teachers'  institute  ever 
held  in  Ohio  was  at  Sandusky,  in 
1845.  The  teachers  of  Erie  county 
propose  next  year  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  event. 

— J.  F.  Patterson  has  resigned  a 
position  held  in  the  Steubenville 
High  School  for  the  last  six  years, 
to  take  a  place  in  the  South  High 
School,  Cleveland,  at  a  salary  of 
*iSoo. 

— C.  L.  Dickey  has  entered  upon 
his  second  year's  work  as  superin- 
tendent of  Sharon,  Clinton,  and 
Perry  townships,  Franklin  county. 
Good  results  are  felt  from  super- 
vision in  this  county. 

— W,  E.  Lumley,  late  president 
of  Hickman  College,  Ky.,  formerly 
of  Ohio,  has  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency  of  schools  at  Pulaski, 
Tenn.  He  has  been  engaged  in  in- 
stitute work  in  Kentucky  during  the 
summer. 

—The  nominee  of  the  Democrats 
for  the  office  of  State  School  Com- 
missioner is  Dr.  Leech,  a  practicing 
physician  of  Columbus.  Though 
Dr.  Leech  is  said  to  be  a  very  ex- 
cellent gentleman,  he  is  not  likely 
to  receive  very  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  teaching  profession.  Only 
a  professional  and  experienced  edu- 
cator should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  school  system  of  our  State, 
and  the  nominee  of  any  party  who 
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— The  Monthly  readers  will  be 
interested  in  the  fact  that  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  has  ordered 
for  distribution  1150  copies  of  Dr. 
White's  paper  (Asbnry  Park)  on 
"The  Country  School  Problem," 
which  appeared  in  our  last  issue. 
The  paper  is  sooa  to  be  issued  by 
the  American  Book  Company  and 
widely  distributed.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  valuable  paper  on 
the  organization  of  the-  Country 
School  that  has  yet  been  written. 

—Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  spent  the 
closing  days  of  July  and  nearly  all 
of  the  month  of  August  in  the  far 
West.  August  6-17  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures,  twenty-five  in 
number,  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching,  at  Provo,  Utah,  in  con- 
nection with  the  summer  school 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy.  On 
Wednesday,  the  19th,  he  addressed 
the  great  assembly  In  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 
primordial  agents  of  education.  At 
the  close  of  the  address,  as  reported 
in  the  Deseret  Evening  News  of  the 
zoth,  he  exhorted  the  people  of  the 
territory  to  see  to  it  that  the  men 
selected  to  frame  ihe  new  State 
Constitution  should,  by  reason  of 
wisdom,  far-sightedness,  and  patriot- 
ism, be  able  to  lay  in  that  docu- 
ment the  foundation  of  a  public 
school  system  which  should  become 
the  pride  and  the  strength  of  the 
future  State.  Referring  to  his  trip 
to  Utah,  Dr.  Hindsdale  spoke  of  his 
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experience  in  the  summer  school, 
and  said  that  the  teachers  attending 
had  commended  themselves  to  his 
admiration  by  their  honesty,  integ- 
rity, energy,  and  earnest  desire  to 
improve,  and  closed  with  declaring 
that  if  they  were  representatives  of 
the  teachers  throughout  Utah,  then 
the  formation  and  development  of 
the  educational  system  entrusted  to 
them  would  result  in  placing  the 
new  State  in  the  educational  van- 
guard of  the  nation. 

—The  summer  normal  school  at 
Worthington,  O.,  held  from  July  9 
to  August  37,  under  the  conduct  of 
Supt.  S.  H.  Layton,  was  a  decided 
success.  Over  eighty  were  enrolled. 
There  were  seven  instructors  in  all. 
Worthington  is  a  beautiful  place  for 
a  summer  school.  It  has  long  been 
an  educational  town.  A  new  high 
school  building,  with  library  room 
and  chapel,  has  b^en  completed  and 
the  students  are  very  happy  in  their 
new  quarters.  One  more  teacher 
has  been  added  to  the  corps  this 
year. 

— SupL  W.  H.  Cole  and  family, 
of  Marysville,  after  a  delightful 
vacation  in  the  Old  World,  returned 
the  last  of  August,  by  steamship 
"  Lucania,"  in  the  shortest  time 
ever  made  in  crossing  the  Atlantic — 
5  days,  8  hours,  38  minutes.  In  a 
note  accompanying  the  article  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Bro.  Cole 
says  : 

"We  have  had  a  very  delightful  but 


tie  flelda  made  memorable  in  the  faii- 
tory  of  the  race.  We  have  looked  up- 
on what  the  world  ie  pleased  to  call 
its  greatest  works  of  art,  trod  the 
BtieetB  of  the  EUmal  City,  though  in 
ruins,  looked  into  the  crater  of  vesii- 
vlilH,  and  walked  about  the  streets  of 
Pompeii ;  and  in  all  and  from  all  have 
endeavored  to  derive  fresh  inspiration 
for  the  work  of  the  school-room. 

"Our  only  regret  was  that  all  our 
friends  were  not  with  ub  to  enjoy  what 
we  enjoyed. 

"Schools  generally  were  not  in  ses- 
sion, but  we  nad  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bndge,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  and 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  latter 
city. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  miss  the  Iwlaware 
fathering  of  teachers,  but  glad  to  have 
had  the  tour  abroad." 

His  description  of  the  visit  to  the 
home  of  Shakespeare  was  written  on 
shipboard.  It  will  well  repay  read- 
ing. 

—Williams  Co.  :  —  Supt.  }.  H. 
Diebel  was  reelected  at  West  Unity. 

Prof.  Lloyd  succeeds  SupL  Blue 
at  Pioneer. 

At  Edgcrton,  A.  L.  Arnold  fol- 
lows Supt.  J.  L.  Walton,  who  went 
to  Grafton,  O. 

Supt.  H.  D.  Grindlc,  last  year  in 
the  Lakeside  schools,  succeeds  Supt. 
W.  L.  Fulton  at  Montpelicr. 

C.  C.  Bigelow  has  been  reelected 
at  Stryker,  and  appointed  on  the 
board  of  county  examiners. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Cummins  remains  at 
Edon  for  another  year. 

Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson,  fonnei 
of  the  Toledo  schools,  has  char 
of  the  Bryan  schools.  He  folio 
Supt.  W.  A.  Saunders. 

INSTITUTES. 

— Instead  of  giving  space  to  tl 
more  extended   institute  reports  i 
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;sent  only  a  brief 
acb. 

TV  : — Very  success- 
I  200  enrolled.  130 
Leading  Circle.  In- 
lebrake,  Holbrook, 
ss  Sutherland.  Of- 
Pres.,  S.  S.Thomas; 
Thompson  ;    Treas., 

Ex.    Com.,    J.    E. 

Laird,  F.  E.  Rey- 

TY  : — 267  enrolled. 
Ers  of  the  Reading 
;tors :  Dr.  Nelson, 
Officers  :  Pres.,  C. 
ice-Pres.,  Miss  Cath- 

Sec,    Miss    Myrtle 

er.  Miss  Maud  Sha- 

X  T.  R.   C,   C.  W. 

Com.,    Miss    Mary 

Masqn,  J.  K.  Lyie, 

and  B.  F.  Biery. 
chers  held  a  separate 
lupt.  Greenslade  and 
»n  as  instructors. 
COUNTY  :  —  Christy 
ods  and  the  county 
joint  session  of  four 
)ver.  334  enrolled. 
Dr.  E.  E.  White, 
',  Miss  Stevens  of 
[.  Lamb,  F.  E.  Mor- 
^^tice,  M.  L.  Hub- 
se,  S.  H.  Lightner. 
.,  A,  A.  Prentice; 
ce  ;  £x.    Cam.,   Dr. 

A.  Prentice,  J.  P. 
Jons  were  adopted 
kVorkman  and  Box- 
he  more  recent  law 


giving  school  suffrage  to  women. 

Clermont  county  : — 44th  annual 
session  and  one  of  the  best.  In- 
structors :  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  C. 
C.  Miller,  L.  D.  Bonebrake.  Offi- 
cers.  Prti.,  G.  W.  Witham;  Sec, 
Georgia  Thompson  ;  Ex.  Com.,  G. 
W.  Witham,  O.  M.  Patton,  G.  B. 
fiolenbaugh. 

Crawford  county  : — 341  enroll- 
ed. Instructors  :  Zeller,  Meek, 
and  Critzer.  Officers  :  Pres.,  I. 
C.  Guinthcr  ;  Sec,  Myrtle  Crum  ; 
Treas.,  F.  H.  Flickingcr ;  Ex.  Com., 
H.  C.  Snyder,  A.  W.  Lewis,  Etia 
Keller. 

Cuyahoga  county  : — At  Chagrin 
Falls.  200  enrolled.  Instructors : 
A.  E.  Winship,  L.  D.  Bonebrake, 
J.  D.  Luse.  Officers  elected  :  Pres., 
F.  P.  Shumaker;  Sec,  F.  A.  Cos- 
grove  ;  Ex.  Com.,  W.  H.  Kirk,  C. 
M.  Knight,  C.  D.  Hubbell. 

Darke  county  : — At  Greenville, 
600  enrolled  ;  about  435  in  average 
attendance.  Instructors :  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  J.  B.  Mohler.  Officers 
elected:  Pres.,  P.  C.  Zcmer; 
Vice-Pres.,  D.  B.  Etzler  ;  Sec, 
Carrie  Calderwood;  Ex.  Com.,  Wm, 
Beachler,  G.  H.  Garrison,  M.  A. 
Brown  ;  Cor.  Sec.  O.  T.  R.  C,  J. 
M.  Bunger.  Reading  Circle  organ- 
ized in  many  townships.  Darke 
stands  next  to  Summit  in  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  to  the  Monthlv. 

Erie  county  1 — Large  attendance 
and  deep  interest.  Instructors  :  J, 
W.  Knott,  W.  V.  Smith,  Effie 
Arnold.  The  president,  C.  S. 
Coler,    at   every  opportunity  urged 
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tance  of  the  '.  Reading 
rie  county  has  not  here- 
n  hold  of  this  work,  but 
to  be  thoroughly  alive  to 
nee. 

N  COUNTY  L — A  two  weeks 
nstructors  :  G.  P.  Coler, 
)od,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
le.  Officers:  Pres.,  C. 
;  Sec,  LcQora  Huffman  ; 
LaytoQ,  Wilcox,  Eara- 

COUNTY  ;  —  At      BuftOQ. 

;d.  Instructors  r  F.  V. 
L  Kinnison,  }.  D.  Luse. 
Pres.,  H.  H.  Cully; 
:a   Doolittle;  Ex.    Com., 

COUNTY  : — A  very  en- 
session.  Instructors : 
nett,  of  Piqua,  and  Sad- 
Perrysburg.  O  tfi  c  e  r  s : 
,  Necly ;  Sec,  Ella  Law- 
;.  Offl.,  Marion  Littleton, 
1,  W.  H.  Hufford. 
COUNTY  T — Large  attend- 
great  interest.  Instruct- 
r.  Nelson,  C.  C.  Miller, 
inson.  Officers  :  Pres., 
.    Stokes;    Vice-Pres.,   F. 

..     holder;  Sec,    Mrs.     Sin- 

inger  ;  Ex.  Com.,  Walter  E.  Paint- 
er, F.  E.  Slabaugh,  Ed.  A.  Evans. 
LocAS  COUNTY  : — Very  large  and 
enthusiastic.  463  enrolled.  In- 
structors :  Sebastian  Thomas,  Mrs. 
Hard,  Mr.  Adams,  Miss  Tagg.  Of- 
ficers .  Pres.,  J.  I.  Ward;  Vice- 
Pres.,  D.  J.  Beard  ;  Sec  and  Treas., 
Miss  AnnaConliss;  Ex.  Com.,  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Eckcr,  W.  B.  Harris,  and  C. 
G.  Ballou. 


Mah( 
in  at  ten 
inspirin 
drews,  \ 
Officers 
fer;  Se, 
E.  F.  i 
Campbi 
J.  R.  C 

Medi 
Instruci 
Chambi 
ceeding 
publishi 
ficers : 
Pres.,  i 
gardner 
Assl.  S. 
Naylor 

Clara   E.    Steeb,    Hester    Murray; 
CtT.  Sec  O.  T.  R.  C,  F.  M.  Plank. 

Paulding  county  : — At  Payne. 
A  crowded  church.  Good  spirit 
Instructors :  C.  H.  Workman,  Sam- 
uel ^Find  ley.  Officers:  Pres.,  J. 
D.  Arnold;  nee-Pres.,F.l..  Kl'tng- 
ler,  W.  Croy ;  Sec,  E.  H.  Under- 
wood;  Ex.  Com.,  W.  H.  MusUrd, 
Mary  Cusaen,  F.  O.  Craig.  Neil 
year  at  Antwerp. 

Pike  county  : — Large  attendance 
and    profitable  timfe.     lostnictors: 
Supt.    Treudley,    Prof.     Boughton. 
Officers:     Pres.,    Levi    B.   Moore 
&.r.,  George  Elhuff  ;    Treat.,  Hea 
Ware;  Ex.  Cam.,  L.  M.    Kelly,  ' 
C.  McCoy ;  Cor.  Sec  O.  T.  R.  C 
W.  M. -Clayton. 

Portage  county  : — 256  enrolh 
Instructors  :  W.  S.  Jackman,  J. 
Leonard,    J.    P.    Jones.     Office 
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Pres.,  A.  B.  Stutztnan;  Vict-Fres., 
C.  T.  Northrop  ;  Sec,  Anna  Caris  ; 
Ex.  Com.,  F.  A.  Merrill,  F.  I). 
Hart,  Alice  Seyniour. 

Ross  COUNTY  : — At  Chillicothe. 
Nearly  200  in  daily  atten dance. 
Instructors  :  Anna  Logan,  E.  W. 
Wilkinson,  W.  McK.  Vance. 

Seneca  co\jnty  :  —  Enrollment 
243.  Instructors  :  J.  W.  Knott,  J. 
W.  Zeller,  Prof.  Adams.  Officers: 
Pres.,  E.  R.  Miller;  Vice-Pres.,  A. 
E.  Best;  Sec,  J.  C.  Secmann ; 
Treas.,  J.  W.  Zeis  ;  Cor.  Sec.  O.  T. 
R.  C,  J.  C,  Secmann.  ' 

Summit  county  : — Large  and  en- 
thusiastic. Instructors  :  H.  L.  Peck, 
N,  L,  Glover,  Samuel  Find  ley. 
Officers:  Pres.,  Charles  F.  Scese ; 
VUe-Pres.,  F.  L.  Lytle;  5«.,  Jessie 
M.  Jones  ;  Treas.,  F.  S.  Betz ;  Ex. 
Com.,  W.  V.  Rood,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Plum,  W.  S.  Robinson. 

Warren  county  : — 166  teachers 
present,  169  being  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  schools.  110  joined  the 
Reading  Circle.  Instructors  :  J.  C. 
Hartzler,  R.  H.  Holbrook.  Offi- 
cers ;  Pres.,  J.  D.  Davies ;  Sec. 
C.  H.  Young ;  Ex.  Com.,  S.  A, 
Stillwell,  I.  F.  Bigony,  F.  J.  Brown. 

Wood  county  : — Two  week 
Enrollment  398.  Average  attend- 
ance over  200.  Instructors :  Ellen 
G.  Reveley,  Sebastian  Thomas,  R. 
H.  Kinnison,  I^of.  Mills.  One 
evening  was  devoted  to  a  Primary 
Teachers'  Round-Table,  conducted 
by  Miss  Reveley,  and  a  Township 
Superintendents'  Round-Table,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Thomas.     Evening 


lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof. 
Gilpatrick,  of  Dennison,  Pres.  Bal- 
lantine,  of  Oberliu,  and  Pres. 
Scovel,  of  Wooster. 


Books. 
A  good  many  important  text- 
books have  recently  come  from  the 
American  Book  Co.,  among  them 
Small  and  Vincent's  Inlroduction  to 
the  Study  0/ Society  (^1.80),  designed 
as  a  college  text-book  on  sociology. 
While  designed  as  a  "laboratory 
guide,"  so  to  speak,  in  the  study  of 
men  and  institutions  as  they  now 
are,  it  presents  clearly  and  simply 
the  leading  views  of  the  best  author- 
ities on  the  subject,  such  as  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
Yet  the  main  purpose  is  to  lead  to 
the  observation  and  interpretation 
of  ordinary  social  relations,  which 
may  be  done  wherever  there  are 
men,  women,  and  children.  The 
division  of  the  work  into  five  books 
of  several  chapters  each  tends  to 
clearness  and  facilitates  study. 
Some  notion  of  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  the  book  may  be  gained 
from  a  brief  topical  outline  of  Book 
II.,  which  describes  the  growth  of 
a  western  city  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  a  single  immigrant  fifty  years 
ago  up  to  the  present  time.  Chap. 
I.  The  family  life  on  the  farm, 
division  of  tasks,  domestic  manu- 
facture, etc.  Chap.  II.  The  neigh- 
borhood group,  school  established, 
postal  service,  the  store  a  social 
center,  etc.  Chap.  III.  The  village 
community,   more    complex    social 
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,  etc.  Chap.  IV.  The 
iwn  and  city,  multiplied 
ns,  increased  complexity, 
e  simplicity  of  style  and 
icnt  easily  wins  favor  with 
nt. 

•oryofihe  United  States  for 
By  John  Fiske,  LL.  D. 
pical  Analysis,  Suggestive 
s,  and  Directions  for  Teach- 
rank  Alpine  Hill,  Litt.  D. 
1  by   Houghton,    Mifflin  & 

ame  of  the  author  is  a 
of  excellence.  His  great 
:y  with  the  subject  and  his 
1  sound  views  concerning 
OSes  and  methods  of  edu- 
ive  enabled  him  to  produce 
ok  far  superior  to  most  of 
Illations  now  in  general  use. 
ling  events  are  admirably 
in  such  way  as  to  show  how 
a  link  in  the  chain.  The 
style  and  simple  language 
rrativc  are  well  calculated 
I  interest.  One  can  scarcely 
ige  in  any  part  without  be- 
interested.  The  text  is  a 
jf  condensation  without 
The  maps  and  graphic 
>ns  are  admirable.  The 
lume  is  a  fine  portrait  gal- 
leading  actors — warriors, 
1,  men  of  letters,  etc.  In 
;  book  is  a  masterly  piece 
in   the  line   of  text-book 

^■6  from  Maynard,  Merrill 
&  Co.,  two  German  texts,  "  Fritz 
auf  dem  Lande,"  and  "Ulysses  und 


der  Kyclop,"  and  three  French  texts, 
" Mete-toi  de  ten  Metier,"  "La 
Beile  au  Bois  Dormant,"  and  "Le 
Chat  Botie."  In  the  first  one  of 
these  there  is  an  ordinary  alphabet- 
ical vocabulary  and  explanatory 
notes.  In  the  others,  the  vocabu- 
lary fulfills  the  office  of  notes  also, 
by  giving  the  force  of  whole  phrases 
and  idioms.  These  books  are  suit- 
able for  younger  students  and  aim 
to  develop  ability  to  translate  above 
all  else.  E.  L.  F. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  Charles 
Smith,  A.  M.  Revised  by  Irving 
Stringham,'  Ph.  D.  Price  %\.\q. 
Published  by  MacMillan  &  Co., 
New  York  and  London.  This  is  a 
reconstruction  and  adaptation  of 
Mr.  Smith's  more  advanced  treatise 
on  Algebra.  It  contains  the  sub- 
ject-matter specified  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission  by  our  leading 
American  colleges.  Some  of  the 
chapters  in  the  original  work  on  the 
more  difficult  and  intricate  algebraic 
operations  have  been  omitted,  while 
such  important  demonstrations  as 
those  of  Quadratic  Equations  and 
the  Binomial  Theorem  are  given 
very  fully.  The  number  and  variety 
of  the  problems  given  is  sufficient 
for  the  most  exacting  instructor. 
E.  L.  F. 

Geschichlen  aus  der  Tonne.  The 
dore  Storm.  Edited  by  Charles  !• 
Brusie.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  editor  of  this  book  present 
with  appropriate  notes,  three  r 
Theodore  -Storm's  plea"'""  -•«-;-. 
in  the  hope  that  Ameri< 
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America  down  to  the  year  1892  is 
covered,  more  particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  history  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
The. political,  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  nation  receive 
special  stress.  The  type  is  clear 
and  the  illustrations  numerous  and 
distinct.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  appear  in  the 
appendix.  The  insertion  of  lists  of 
reference  books  before  each  chapter, 
for  use  in  further  investigation,  is  a 
praiseworthy  feature.         E.  L.  F. 

Choice  Extracts  from  the  Works 
of  Paul  Bourget.  By  Van  Dacll. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

These  extracts  consist  mostly  of 
sketches  and  critiques.  The  author 
had  long  cherished  the  desire  to  in- 
troduce to  American  students  this 
master  of  French  style.  On  his 
recent  visit  to  America,  Bourget  in- 
dicated his  hearty  approval  of  the 
project  and  contributed  a  Lettre 
Autobiographique,  which  is  included 
in  the  introductory  material  of  this 
volume.  The  foot-notes  are  mostly 
biographical  and  historical  in  char- 
acter. E.  L.  F. 

Tadtus'  Diatogus  de  Oratoribus. 
Edited  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Bennett,  Cor- 
nell University.  Ginn&  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  number  in  the  College 
Series  of  Latin  Authors.  Prom- 
inent among  its  good  features  may 
be  mentioned  the  abundance  and 
scholarly  character  of  the  introduc- 
tory matter.  The  editor's  discuss- 
ion of  the  much-debated  question  of 
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the  authorship  of  the  Diahgus  is 
the  best  we  have  seen,  and  contains 
material  enough  for  the  graduate 
student's  investigation.  The  chap- 
ter on  Syntax  and  Style  is  clear  and 
to  the  point.  E.  L.  F. 

First  Yean  at  School.  A  manual 
of  Principles  and  Methods  for  Pri- 
mary Teachers.  By  S.  B.  Sinclair, 
Vice-Principal  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Ottawa.  Published  by  E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  68  cents. 

This  is  a  good  little  manual.  Its 
methods  seem  to  be  based  on  sound 
principles  and  well  wrought  out. 
Primary  teachers  will  find  it  inspir- 
ing and  helpful.  The  proof  reader's 
work  is  not  faultless.  "  An  Electric 
Method  "  of  reading,  in  the  table  of 
contents,  is  rather  glaring. 

Stories  from  Plato.  By  Mary  E. 
Burt.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 
This  little  book,  one  of  the  Classics 
for  Children  Series,  is  an  admirable 
thing  for  the  young.  It  contains  in 
addition  to  stories  taken  from  Plato, 
short  sketches  from  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Aristophanes,  Ovid,  Pliny  and  Ca- 
tullus. It  will  prove  an  incentive 
toward  classical  study  to  those  who 
are  not  old  enough  as  yet  to  read 
the  authors  in  the  original. 

E.  L.  F. 

Butler's  School  English  (American 
Book  Co.)  is  designed  for  use  in 
preparatory  schools  and  high  schools 
to  teach  the  correct  and  effective 
use  of  English.  Fart  first  is  devoted 
to  rhetoric,  and  part  second  to  com- 
position.    The  appendix  contains  a 


short  history  of  the  English  language. 
Study  and  practice  are  judiciously 
combined.  A  good  feature  is  the 
study  of  selections  from  best  writers, 
and  another  is  the  provision  for  the 
systematic  correction  of  pupils' 
work. 

The  Roman  Pronunciation  of 
Latin.  Frances  E.  Lord,  Wellesley 
College.     Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

In  this  little  book  the  author  under 
the  title  "  Why  we  use  it  "  gives 
the  arguments  for  preferring  this 
pronunciation  to  the  others,  citing 
authorities  ancient  and  modem  to 
prove  her  point.  Under  the  head- 
ing, "  How  to  use  if,"  she  gives  ihe 
authorized  pronunciations  by  this 
method.  E.  L.  F. 

Under  the  title— />-<i«A  and  Kate, 
How  They  Found  Out,  Prof.  Arthur 
A.  Upham  gives  in  entertaining 
form,  suitable  for  young  readers, 
the  leading  facts  of  elementary  phys- 
ics. Most  of  the  space  is  devoted 
to  simple  experiments  in  mechanics 
and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  The  book  is  bound  at- 
tractively in  cloth  and  costs  fifty 
cents.  Published  by  Tracy,  Gibbs 
&  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.      E.  L.  F. 

Silas  Marner,  the  Weaver  of 
Raveloe,  by  George  Eliot,  belongs- 
to  the  Eclectic  English  Classics 
(American  Book  Co.)  This  is  th 
shortest  of  the  author's  novels,  au' 
one  of  the  most  entertaining.  I 
contains  a  good  many  thought  kci 
nels,  such  as,  "The  yoke  a  mai 
creates  for  himself  by  wrong-doio' 
will  breed  hate  in  the  kindliei 
nature." 
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;hatham,  n.  j. 

fing  lest'ons  in  Nature  Study, 
nong  these  are  :  i.  Accuracy  of 
servation.  2.  Cultivation  of  the 
wcr  to  discriminate.  3.  Training 
the  faculty  of  judgment.  4.  De- 
lopment  of  the  power  of  expression 

means  of  oral  and  written  Ian- 
age  and  drawing.     5.    Implanting 

the  child  mind  the  germs  of  real 
ntiment.  6.  Making  "the  true, 
e  beautiful  and  the  good "  in 
ture  teach  those  moral  lessons 
lich  offer  themselves  so  incessantly 
r  presentation. 

I.  Accuracy  of  observation.  The 
ild  whose  attention  is  turned  to 
c  study  of  nature,  cannot  fail  to 
come  more  accurate  in  his  powers 

observing,  and  not  alone  In  this, 
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but  more  accurate  also  in  all  hi 
habits  of  thought.  The  eye  be 
comes  keener,  the  ear  more  read 
in  the  detection  of  sounds,  and  a1 
the  senses  acquire  greater  facilit 
of  perception.  %.  Powers  of  dis 
crimination.  Being  brought  face  ti 
face  with  nature,  and  meeting  witl 
so  many  varied  forms,  similar  ii 
some  respects  but  different  in  others 
can  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  discrimination  in  the  child.  3 
The  ability  to  reach  an  independcn 
conclusion  is  rare  in  children.  It  i 
this  lack  of  judgment  which  oftei 
prompts  children  to  answer  on  boti 
sides  of  a  question.  Nature  stud] 
is  sure  to  train  the  child  t 
judge.  4.  Expression.  No  stud; 
is  more  sure  to  develop  th' 
pupils'  power  of  expression  thai 
nature  studies.  It  is  here  especiall; 
that  the  practical  value  of  such  stud 
ies  is  apparent.  This  is  manifeste< 
especially  in  (a)  drawing,  (b)  ora 
language,  (c)  written  language 
Drawing  is  the  easiest  and  simples 
means  of  representation.  This  i 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  earl; 
nations  were  picture  writers  (hiero 
glyphics),  and  it  is  well  known  tha 
the  little  child  can  draw  a  "bow 
wow  "  before  he  can  write  the  won 
"dog."  The  child  should  be  re 
quired  to  draw  the  Iking  as  he  see 
it.  This  is  ArvNmg/rom  the  object 
and  drawing  teachers  all  agree  tha 
this  is  the  only  true  method  o 
teaching  drawing. 

Oral  descriptions  give  Che  child  i 
larger  vocabulary,   an  easy  flow  o 
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Subjects  of  nature 
the  descriptive  side 
egetable  and  animal 
e  things  are  most 
to  the  child.  The 
ic  school  yard,  the 
hade  he  plays,  the 
;    above    him,    the 

its  web  up  in  the 
re  the  things  to  take 
d  these  should  offer 
tunities  for  lessons, 
iy  should  never  be 
he  things  found  in 
borhood  should  be 

first  of  all.  It  is 
)gy  which  sends  to 
for  material,  while 
)r  are  multitudes  of 
subjects  for  obser- 
had  a  teacher  who 
terested    in    nature 

0  her  room  one  day, 
ving  a  lesson  on  a 
IVe  were  in  Minne- 
ers  are   never  seen 

roceeded  smoothly, 
IS  through  I  praised 
ked  where  she  pro- 
:ct.     She   informed 

1  been  giving  some 
in  types  of  zoology, 
<as  obliged  to  send 
husefts  for  a  crus- 
ecess,  I  sent  some 
le  brook  and  they 
te  cray-fish   in   the 

pace  of  twenty  minutes.  I  merely 
,'ish  to  ask  whether  the  above 
esson   would   not  have  been  more 


effective  had  each  child  had  a  cray- 
fish? 

Comenius  says:  "Knowledge 
of  things  close  by  us  should  be 
acquired  first,  then  of  those  farthest 
off." 

III.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  the 
foregoing  principles  by  an  example. 
Let  the  object  be  some  small  plant, 
any  plant,  I  care  not  what.  If  pos- 
sible it  should  have  been  gathered 
by  the  children  themselves. 

1.  See  the  plant. 

2.  Observe  it  (a)  carefully,  (b) 
lovingly. 

3.  Describe  it  (a)  orally,  (b)  in 
writing. 

4.  Oompaie  and  contrast  it  (a)  with 
other  plants  of  the  same  kind,  (b) 
with  other  kinds. 

9.  Draw  it  if  j^oseibte,  at  least  ite 
most  noteworthy  features. 

6.    Judge. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
seeing  and  observing.  The  former 
is  superficial,  the  latter  goes  deeper. 
The  seeing  eye  takes  in  the  merest 
glance,  but  the  observing  eye  detects 
the  minutest  details  of  form,  size, 
color,  texture,  structure,  etc. 

The  careful  observer  is  a  careful 
worker  in  other  ways.  Observe 
nature's  works  lovingly.  They  are 
the  works  of  God.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  results  of  their  observations. 

The  senses  can  be  quickened  in 
their  action  by  judicious  questions, 
never  leading  questions.  Question 
first  to  see  what  the  child  knows 
about  the  object  in  hand  ;  second  to 
get  him  to  see  what  he  has  not  yet 
seen  but   what   he   ought   to    see ; 
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iAirdigaoie  those  things  which  he 
'  is  not  able  to  see. 

IV.  Methods,  i.  Each  child 
must  see  for  himself.  No  amount 
of  telling  or  illustration  or  black- 
board drawing  can  ever  equal  in 
education  value  one  good  look  at  the 
real  existing  thing. 

z.  Give  each  child  paper  on 
which  to  draw  and  write  descriptions 
of  what  he  finds  in  his  specimen. 
Encourage  the  taking  of  notes,  and 
when  nature  study  is  carried  out  to 
any  extent,  a  note-book  should  be 
kept  by  every  pupil.  This  is  real 
scientific  work,  and  habits  of  scien- 
tific work  formed  in  childhood  will 
prove  of  inestimable  value  all 
through  life. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to 
draw  or  write  from  one  another's 
work,  for  such  a  plan  speedily 
destroys  the  individuality  of  one  or 
of  both  pupils. 

3.  Silence  should  be  the  rule 
until  all  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  some  work  by  themselves.  Of 
course  some  will  see  more  and  write 
more  than  others,  but  all  should 
have  a  chance  to  do  what  they  can, 
before  any  opportunity  is  given  to 
compare  work. 

I  hold  it  to  be  in  general  true 
that  two  children  working  together 
will  not  find  out  as  much  in  a  given 
time,  as  the  same  two  working  inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 

4.  Never  discourage  a  child  by 
ridiculing  or  slighting  his  honest 
effort.  Praise  a  truth  discovered. 
Suggest  a  reobservation  of  a  point 


least 
little 

praise 


nugge 
My 
lesson 
by  thi 
some 
sulphi 
nothii 
kuowi 
given 
and  h 
could 
deavo 
He  s. 
stone, 

f  ul  no 

At 
tried 
Turni 
with 
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Anotl 
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V. 
with 
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very  1 
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nt,  as  a  separate 
Our  already  over- 
forbid  it.  And 
making  it  a  basis 
jer,  and  drawing, 
ssition  as  a  most 
ry  department  of 

:  who,  after  giving 
e  leaf,  used  it  as 
number  lessons, 
lesson  and  five 
,  i.  e. 

onal  leaf. 
gned  from  it. 


rant  to  treat  every 
exhaustive  man- 
this  fact  to  show 
e  with  any  plant 
:  to  any  extent. 
1  should  the  gram- 
to  teach  ?  The 
mmar  (8th  grade), 
e  benefits  of  nature 
I  preceding  grades 
liar  with  all  trees 
ighborhood,  their 
icts  of  their  gross 
imbs,  bark,  wood), 


the  conditions  favoring  growth,  etc, 
2.  A  casual  acquaintance  with 
the  flowerless  plants,  and  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  with  flowering 
ones,  but  anything  like  technical 
botany  is  not  required  or  desired  at 
this  age. 

3'.  Plant  products  and  uses. — 
cotton,  hemp,  flax,  cork,  tanbark. 

4.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  common  game  animals,  their 
habits,  modes  of  life  and  uses,  but 
by  no  means  their  internal  structure 
as  determined  by  dissection. 

5.  Common  insects,  the  harm- 
less and  the  harmful. 

6.  Common  minerals,  to  the 
same  extent. 

This  may  seem  like  a  great  deal, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
represents  the  work  of  eight  years 
on  objects  everywhere  abundant,  it 
can  hardly  be  called  too  much. 

It  is  believed  that  ten  minutes  per 
day,  devoted  to  the  observation  of 
Nature,  will  do  much  for  any  school. 
Its  effects  will  be  seen  in  the  in- 
creased enthusiasm  for  study,  and 
in  the  moral  tone  of  the  school,  and 
both  teachers  and  pupils  will  be 
stimulated  to  renewed  exertions. 
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itutes  of  the  past 
strated  that  they 
for  both  teachers 
ey  have  increased 
est  and  devotion. 


have  provoked  more  careful  study 
of  educational  questions  and  have 
given  wisdom  of  a  kind  that  must 
produce  more  capable  teachers. 
Patrons  and  teachers  have  been  led 
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to  see  more  clearly  that  they  have 
as  a  common  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools.  They  have 
learned  that  much  more  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  wise  use  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal. 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man."  This  truth  applies  with 
special  cogency  to  the  teacher.  To 
him  the  child  should  be  the  chief 
object  of  study.  How  many  leach- 
ersi  have  studied  the  child  mind  7 
Some  have  done  so,  no  doubt,  and 
they  have  been  enriched  and  strength- 
ened immeasurably  more  than  by 
any  other  single  study.  Those  who 
have  made  such  research  bring  into 
unenviable  prominence  the  many 
who  have  not  done  so.  They  who 
derive  most  profit  from  such  study 
are  those  who  have  found  delight  in 
books  and  have  been  guided  and 
inspired  by  the  rich  thought  of  care- 
ful observers  and  profound  thinkers. 

Mere  experience  does  not  amount 
to  much.  "We  learn  to  do  by  doing" 
is  far  from  a  whole  truth.  To  see 
a  thing  is  not  necessarily  to  know  it. 
"The  true  'seer'  is  indeed  the 
rarest  of  all  discoverers ;  but  the 
true  seer  is  one  who  brings  to  his 
observation  more  than  he  finds  in 
it."  If  any  one  should  strive  for 
insight,  for  wisdom,  that  one  is  the 
teacher.  If  he  wishes  to  get  much 
out  of  school  teaching  he  must  put 
much  into  it.  If  the  teacher  does 
not  know  where  the  fountain  of 
truth  is,  how  can  he  lead  his  pupils 
to  it?  Would  it  not  be  a  case  of 
the  blind  leading  the  blind?     What 


does  this  mean. to  the  teacher?  It 
means  that  he  must  have  knowledge 
not  contained  in  the  text-books.  It 
means  that  he  should  carry  on  a 
course  of  reading  and  study  not 
required  for  examination  yet  inti- 
mately related  to  his  work  in  the 
school.  Do  not  many  teachers 
limit  themselves  too  severely  right 
here  ?  Do  they  not  cut  themselves 
ofE  from  so  many  sources  of  life 
that  could  better  be  improved  than 
neglected  ? 

The  course  of  study  submitted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  is  designed 
to  induce  reading,  study  and  dis- 
cussion that  will  give  insight  and 
wisdom,  and  supplement,  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  the  teacher's  techaical 
knowledge  of  subjects  taught.  It 
will  aid  him  to  give  more  of  the 
beautiful  and  good  to  his  pupils  and 
will  give  an  experience  rich  in  the 
elements  of  right  living.  Then 
would  it  not  be  well  to  let  this 
Course  of  Study  be  in  truth  a 
course  of  study  and  not  merely  a 
series  of  programs  to  be  listened  to 
or  neglected  as  fancy  dictates  ? 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee 
that  every  subject  in  the  course  will 
repay  careful  study  and  research. 
If  every  teacher  would  devote  a 
portion  of  time  intervening  betweer> 
meetings  to  a  study  of  the  variou; 
topics,  how  much  more  helpful  oui 
meetings  would  be.  Each  teache~ 
would  profit  from  the  others'  gain. 

The  institute  programs  are  to  a 
great  extent  based  oi>  th^  rcnnirM- 
reading  of  the  Ohio  T 
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2.  To  what  extent  used  ? 

3.  AdvaDtages  and  disadTanlageB. 

PROGRAM  NO.    Z. 

I. — Good  Literature. 

I.    What  is  it? 
.   2.    Claeslficalion  by  form. 

3.  ClaBsificatkin  by  matter. 

4.  The  use  of  ftgures  of  speech. 
h.    Qualitiei  of  style. 

II. — Influence  of  School  on  Char- 
acter. 

1 .  Develops  character. 

2.  Intellectual  inRuences,  as  sub- 
jects studied,  text  books  and  methods 
of  instruction. 

3.  Moral  influences. 

(1)  In  influence  of  fellow  pupils 
and  of  the  teacher. 

(2)  Should   lead   to   self-control, 
self-guidance  and  self-help. 

(3)  Man  is  by  no  means  naturally ., 
bad.— Frwbel. 

(4)  Are  pupils  made  bad  ? 
III. — Flowering  Plants. 

1.  Parts. 

2.  Manner  of  growth. 

3.  Manner  of  reproduction. 

4.  Manner  of  protection. 

IV.— The    Constitution   of    United 
States. 

1.  Why  nececsaryT 

2.  How  formed  and  adopted  ? 

3.  Its  main  provisions. 

4.  Statesmen  promment  in  its  for- 
mation and  adoption. 

V. — Short  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

PROGRAM  NO.  3. 

I. — The  Teacher's  Education. 

1.  Academic  and  professional. 

2.  Means  aflorded  by  Ohio  for  edu- 
cation of  her  teachers. 

3.  System  of  normal  schools  in 
Ohio;it8  ad  van  tafcesand  disadvantages. 

4.  The  kind  of  education  normal 
schools  should  give. 

II. — Shakespeare. 
1.    His  life. 
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2.    Character  of  his  writiogH. 

v.— Ralph 

3.    HiH  influence  upon  the  Engliah 

1.    Brief 

language. 

2.    Eletui 

4.    His  influence  upon  his  readers. 

8.    Kindf 

III. — The   Teacher   in   the   School 

4.    The  V 

Room. 

1 

1.     Mental  and  moral  qualities  es- 

I,— Anima 

sential. 

I .    Size. 

2.    Attitude  toward  pupils. 

3.    His  general  deportment  in  echoot 

3.    TraiU 

room. 

4.    Adap 

IV.-Flowerlcss  Plants. 

cality. 

1.    Parts. 

II.— The  1 

2.    Manner  of  growth. 

].    Methi 

3.    Manner  of  reproduction. 

4.    Manner  of  protection. 

required. 

v.— Slavery. 

3.    Time 

1.    \\e  beginning  and  growth. 

4.    Dang 

2.     Why  confined  to  the  South  ? 

work. 

3.    Its  etfect  on  the  nation. 

6.    How 

4.    How  abolished  ? 

memory  be 

o.    Is  iU  influence  still  felt? 

III.-Eng 

PROGRAM  NO.  4. 

ture— W 

I— The  Child  Mind. 

1.    Comf 

1.    Extent  of  knowledge  on  entering 

American  i 

school . 

2.    Is  Go 

2.    How  child  has  acquired  its  ideas. 

IV.— Scht 

3.    City  and  counUy  Hcholars  com- 

].   Thet 

pared. 

2.     Whei 

4.    The  teacher's  work. 

extent? 

II. — Acquisitions  of  Territory. 

3.    Diffei 

1.    Amount  held  at  close  of  Revo- 

v.—Educ 

lution. 

Present 

2.    Amount   acquired     since    Revo- 

lution. 

I. — Inccni 

III.— Character  of  Teacher. 

].    Prop) 

1.     A  true  basis. 

2.    TmpC 

2.    Indispensable  qualities. 

incentives. 

3.    Influence  of  pupils. 

3.    Givin 

4.    Eiamples  of  teacherti   of  noble 

privileges « 

character. 

11.- Rece 

IV.— Food  Plants. 

1.    The] 

1.    Cultivation. 

2.    The  ' 

2.    Adaptation  to  soil. 

3.    Thel 

3.    Value  as  articleB  of  food. 

A.    Free 

lorth 
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to  whom?  lait  growing  in  inSuence? 
a?  "Old  ProbabilitieB." 

V. — The  Ideal  Training  of  the 
How         American  Child. 


IMS  AND  DR.    HOLMES.* 

INNIE    E.    HADLEV. 

leant      occupy  the  summits  of  high,   roclcy 
ip  of     promonitories    that     project     quite 
chus-     conspicuously  from  the  main  coast. 
These    enviable   places   are  wholly 
unrivaled    as    regards     beauty     of 
■^  *°      location  and  sublimity  of  view, 
nd  IS         Le(  yj  glance  for  a   moment   at 
'  ^^'      the  most  attractive  features  of  one 
'a^ee     of  these— the  home  of  Miss  Cush- 
"*^     man,  America's  celebrated  actress, 
sum-     -pjig  architecture  of  the  cottage  is 
'ot  'n     peculiar  to  itself  and  very  unique, 
involving  rare  beauty  of  design  and 
^"^     elaborateness  of  decoration.     It  is 
^^*     situated   on   the   crest   of  a    bold, 
rocky   ledge,    probably   more    than 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the   sea.     Here   the   observer   may 
stand  on  the  broad  piazza  and  bring 
within  his  scope  of  vision  some  of 
the  most  sublime  scenery  ever  wit- 
nessed by  human  eye. 

Off   to   the    left,    you    have    an 
unobstructed   view   of    the    ocean, 
™'"S     limited  only  by  the  sky  itself,  whose 
^     deep   blue   color   on   a   clear   day, 
cean,      fiends    so    gradually    and    harmo- 
niously  with   the  blue   of  the  sea, 
that   it   requires   a   skillful   eye    to 
°        detect  the  exact  line  of  their  appa- 
'  "'*''     rent  junction. 
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Looking  off  to  the  right  across  a 
small  area  of  the  sea,  we  behold  a 
long  narrov  landscape  spread  out 
before  us,  stretching  far  out  into 
the  ocean,  gayly  dotted  with  pict- 
uresque and  brightly  colored  cot- 
tages. 

These  are  the  views  you  get  from 
Miss  Cush man's  piazza  without 
changing  your  position  ;  but  now, 
bend  your  head,  gaze  over  the 
balusters  at  the  depths  below,  and 
you  get  another  view  far  more  en- 
chanting if  less  sublime  than  those 
previously  described.  Here  you 
behold  a  deep  concavity  in  the  side 
of  the  rocky  blui!,  lined  with  a  gay 
profusion  of  dowers,  mosses  and 
ferns,  while  here  and  there  the  eye 
may  catch  a  sparkling  gleam  of  the 
tiny  streams  of  water  that  issue 
from  the  solid  rock  and  rush  head- 
long down  the  steep  declivity  to 
meet  the  swelling  tide  below. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention 
from  this  fairy  bower  of  Miss  Cush- 
man's  to  the  more  inland  and  less 
pretentious  summer  residence  of 
our  great  American  poet,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  It  is  a  neat 
though  picturesque  little  yellow  cot- 
tage more  than  a  mile  inland. 
Here  we  found  the  poet  one  bright 
August  morning,  busily  engaged  in 
writing  his  late  poem  which  first 
came  to  light  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

I  entered  his  study  in  company 
with  a  lady  friend,  and  found  the 
poet  in  a  most  genial  mood.  On 
being  told  that  two  ladies  were 
awaiting  us   in  the  carriage,  he  in- 


after   which   he   voluntarily  offered 
to  write  an  autograph  for  each  of  us. 

"  Ves,"  said  the  poet  in  reply  to 
my  question,  "I  am  completely 
overwhelmed  with  written  requests 
for  autographs  every  day,  but  to 
this  class  I  pay  no  attention.  It  is 
my  callers  who  don't  ask  that  I  like 
to  accommodate." 

He  rather  enjoys  discussing  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  his  various 
works,  and  frankly  avows  the 
"Chambered  Nautilus"  to  be  his 
favorite  and  probably  his  best  poem. 

"The  Last  Leaf"  is  also  a  great 
favorite  with  him,  while  he  believes 
"The  Boys"  and  the  "One  Hoss 
Shay  "  to  be  most  widely  known. 

The  same  spirit  of  genial  wit  and 
humor  which  so  eminently  charac- 
terized all  his  writings,  abounds  as 
well  in  his  ordinary  conversation. 
He  is  a  great  joker,  and  this  is 
probably  why  one  of  the  Boston 
daily  papers  recently  stated  that  the 
poet  was  "eighty-four  years  young," 
the  word  "old"  being  wholly  in- 
applicable, in  spite  of  his  gray  hairs. 

He  is  small  in  statute,  wears 
spectacles,  and  has  his  grey  beard 
closely  trimmed,  leaving  only  a 
small  goatee  and  bumsides. 

His  eyes  are  the  only  physiog- 
nomic features  that  betray  his  ii 
tellectual  identity,  and  these  n' 
intelligent  observer  could  gaze  inl 
without  being  impressed  that  there 
must  be  something  truly  remarkable 
about  the  man.  They  have  tha 
peculiar     expression     of     minglei 
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animation  and  sadness  which  be- 
longs only  to  poets. 

But  there  is  that  commendable 
«< something"  about  Holmes  which 
always  puts  you  perfectly  at  ease 
when  in  his  presence,  and  m^kes 
you  feel  as  though  you  had  known 
him  for  years.  For  a  moment  the 
great  poet  vanishes  and  you  see 
only  a  firm  and  old-tried  friend 
whose  joys  and  troubles  along  life's 
pathway  are  in  common  with  those 
of  your  own. 

When  we  arose  to  go,  he  also 
arose,  extended  his  soft  white  hand 


to  each  of  us  in  turn,  inviting  us  to 
call  again,  and  requesting  us  to  read 
the  "Chambered  Nautilus.'* 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  stanzas 
I  have  ever  written,"  he  said  to  me 
as  he  handed  me  for  his  autograph 
the  last  stanza  of  "  The  Last  Leaf." 
I  append  it  below  as  being  strikingly 
emblematic  of  the  poet's  declining 
years. 

*'  And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree, 

In  the  spring, 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough. 

Where  I  cling." 


WHITE'S  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


ENDS    AND    MEANS,    PAGE  9,  TO  SKILL 

At  the  Ashland  County  Institute, 
last  August,  Superintendent  Thomas 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  Reading 
Circle's  study  of  Dr.  White's  School 
Management,  In  pursuance  of  that  ap- 
pointment, he  is  preparing  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  text»  followed  by  ad- 
ditional suggestive  questions,  designed 
to  arouse  a  spirit  of  investigation  and 
inquiry.  We  are  permitted  this  month 
to  give  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  the 
benefit  of  his  first  installment.— Ed. 


TEXT    QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  first  and  essential 
inquiry  for  an  earnest  teacher  to 
make  ? 

2.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  in- 
quiry is  so  essential. 

3.  In  what  way  does  the  interest 
which  the  teacher  shows^in  this  in- 
quiry reflect  upon  his  character  as  a 
teacher  ? 

4.  What   is    the^  character  of  a 
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good  guide  in  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing? 

5.  What  characterizes  poor 
teaching  ? 

6.  Is  aimless  teaching  worse  than 
no  teaching? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between 
aimless  teaching  and  a  wrong  end  in 
teaching  ? 

8.  How  is  successful  teaching 
tested  ? 

9.  What  is  the  test  of  a  good 
device  ? 

10.  Is  all  good  teaching  neces- 
sarily interesting  to  pupils  ? 

11.  What  class  of  books  on 
teaching  are  apt  to  be  very  decep- 
tive? 

12.  From  what  human  relations 
flow  all  our  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities ? 
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13.  Name  the  classes  of  activi- 
ties with  which  man  is  endowed. 

14.  How  do  these  activities  out- 
line the  education  of  man  ? 

15.  Describe  the  threefold  ends 
of  educatipn. 

16.  What  should  a  teacher  know 
to  mark  all  his  class  exercises  as 
professional  teaching? 

17.  What  do  you  understand  by 
"  the  «Bi^  will  determine  the  means 
to  be  employed  ?" 

18.  What  was  the  test  of  a  good 
school  forty  years  ago  ? 

19.  Is  good  order  an  end  or  a 
condition  of  good  teaching  ? 

ao-  Explain  the  difference  be- 
tween end  and  condition  ;  between 
means  and  conditions. 

21.  What  is  the  true  function  of 
school  government  ? 

Z3.  What  is  the  prime  element 
in  character? 

13.  What  is  the  guiding  end  of 
school  discipline? 

24.  Why  must  school  discipline 
include  moral  training? 

25.  Name  the  four  elements  of 
the  mind  or  soul  that  must  be 
affected  by  an  efficient  moral  or 
character  training. 

26.  What  should  a  practical 
treatment  on  school  government 
contain  ? 

27.  What  is  it  that  now  concerns 
so  much  the  administration  of 
graded  schools  ? 

28.  What  is  professional  ability? 

29.  Give  a  description  of  two 
contrasted  school  rooms. 


30.  W] 
contrast  ? 

31.  Name  external  conditions 
necessary  to  insure  success  in  teach- 
ing. 

32.  Upon  what  does  the  efBcacy 
of  a  method  depend  ? 

33.  Why  is  the  qualification  of 
the  teacher  superior  to  all  external 
conditions  ? 

34.  What  does  the  author  say 
about  "  personal  magnetism  ?" 

35.  What  is  meant  by  "The 
child  is  the  potential  man  ?" 

36.  What  is  the  difference  in 
natural  endowments  between  artists 
and  artisans? 

37.  Is  the  teacher  an  artist  or 
an  artisan  ?     Why  ? 

38.  What  are  the  elements  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  moral  character 
of  a  teacher,  that  will  inspire  the 
pupils  wtth  conRdeoce  ? 

39.  Explain  bow  scholarship  is 
a  governing  power  in  school. 

40.  What  is  attention  ?  Why  is 
it  impossible  to  teach  any  one  with- 
out his  attention? 

41.  Speak  of  the  importance  of 
the  first  day  in  a  strange  school. 
What  are  the  winning  qualities  ? 
What  those  that  may  bring  disaster? 

42.  What  kind  of  knowledge 
tells  in  the  school-room  ?  | 

43.  What   profit   is   there    to  I 
teacher   in   being  a  pupil  with  h 
scholars  ? 

44.  Does  daily  preparation  pro^ 
lack  of  proper  scholarship  in  t 
teacher  ? 
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45.  In  what  particulars  then 
does  the  scholarly  teacher  prepare 
his  lessons  ? 

46.  Explain  how  so  many  teach- 
ers break  down  in  health  from  act- 
ual want  of  daily  study,  when  the 
popular  opinion  is  that  ''overwork" 
ruins  the  health  of  teachers. 

47.  Should  a  teacher,  in  order 
to  preserve  health,  never  think  of 
his  work  outside  of  the  school  ? 

48.  How  can  a  teacher  prepare 
for  the  succeding  day  without  having 
his  mind  on  his  work  ? 

49.  What  kind  of  care  invigo- 
rates, and  what  kind  of  care  de- 
stroys health  ? 

50.  Who  was  Dr.  Arnold  ?  Why 
was  he  such  a  great  teacher  ? 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Define  pedagogy. 

2.  Explain  the  derivation  and 
history  of  the  word  pedagogy, 

3.  In  how  many  particulars  may 
a  teacher  be  aimless  ?  Describe  at 
least  five  of  them. 

4.  Does  aimless  teaching  impede 
the  growth  of  the  mind  of  the  pupils? 

5.  How  may  a  wrong  end  in 
teaching  impede  the  growth  of  the 
mind  ?  *  How  may  it  demoralize 
character  ? 

6.  What  is  the  true  end  of  edu- 
cation ? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween devices  and  principles  of 
teaching  ? 

8.  Must  all  branches  of  study  be 
interesting  in  order  to  have  edu- 
cational value  ? 

9.  Why  are  inexperienced  teach- 


ers more  interested  in  devices  and 
methods  of  teaching  than  in  the 
principles  of  teaching? 

10.  What  do  you  understand  by 
a  method  being  individual  and  a 
principle  universal  ? 

11.  Where  do  you  find  the  quo- 
tation :  **What  knowledge  is  of 
most  worth  ?" 

12.  Name  an  objection  to  tech- 
nical education  •  in  our  public 
schools. 

13.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween instruction  and  drill  ? 

14.  In  what  respect  has  the 
teaching  profession  improved  over 
that  of  half  a  century  ago  ? 

15.  Can  a  school  without  order, 
under  the  best  teaching,  be  a  good 
school  ?     Why  ? 

16.  What  are  the  tests  of  a  good 
school,  estimated  by  our  present 
notions  of  thorough  professional 
teaching  ? 

17.  Is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween school  government  and  school 
discipline  ? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  life  ? 

19.  What  is  **  Moral  judgment?'^ 

20.  Do  our  common  school  stud-' 
ies  tend  toward  character  training  ? 
Why? 

21.  Do  the  obedience  and  ob- 
servance of  the  regulations  and 
duties  of  a  good  school  tend  toward 
character  training,  independent  of 
what  pupils  learn  from  studies  ? 
Why? 

22.  What  is  it  to  be  a  natural 
teacher  ? 
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23.  Are  devices  and  methods 
intuitive  or  acquired  in  the  case  of 
a  natural  teacher  ? 

24.  Is  a  natural  teacher  charac- 
terized by  his  studying  principles  of 
education    from   reading   works  on 


education^     or    by    his    depending 
upon  his  self  acquired  ability  ? 

25.  To  what  extent  are  external 
conditions  responsible  for  a  teach- 
er's success. 


THE  COUNTRY  MiyKES  TEACHERS. 


At  a  gathering  consisting  of  the 
city  superintendent,  two  principals, 
and  two  or  three  assistant  teachers, 
the  teacher  of  music,  and  one  of  the 
board  of  education,  in  the  room  of 
the  Arst-named,  on  a  Saturday 
which  was  the  welcome  Saturday  of 
the  month  because  it  was  * 'pay-day" 
— a  line  of  conversation  was  started 
that  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
one   who   was   present.     A   certain 

Miss  D had  just  drawn  her  pay 

and  had  gone  out.  The  board 
member  remarked,  "That  is  the 
fourth   woman   we   have   had  from 

that    part    of    O county.       I 

wonder  why  it  is  they  are  all  good 
teachers    from    down    there  ?     We 

got   Mr.    H (the   principal  of 

that  school);  he  spoke  of  a  teacher 
he  knew,  we  got  her,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  now  we  have  four,  besides  H., 
and  all  are  successes." 

*'  Our  best  teachers  are  from  the 
country  ;  if  we  get  one  from  a  city 
it  will  turn  out  that  he  started  in  the 
country  and  landed  in  the  city  be- 
cause of  higher  wages."  (This  by 
the  city  superintendent.)  '*  Does 
grade  teaching  tend  to  make  a  good 
teacher  ?    or   rather,    does   not  the 


teaching  in  the  country  school  tend 
to   develop   the   ingenuity    that    is 
needed  in  teaching  ?     I  have  three 
country-bred  teachers  and  five  city- 
bred   teachers,    and   the  first  three 
are  much  superior.     They  are  schol- 
arly, they  are  full  of  self-improve- 
ment, they  are  readers  of  educational 
literature.     Besides,    they  seem    to 
understand  life  much  better,  and  that 
is  no  unimportant  thing."     (This  by 
principal  No.  i.)     "I  was  brought 
up  in  the  country  ;  I  taught  a  small 
district  school  at  five  dollars  a  week; 
I  went  to  the  Oswego  normal  school; 
I  went  into  a  district  school  again, 
this  time  at  twelve  dollars  a  week ; 
then  into  a  village  school,  and  now 
I   am   here.     All   my  l^abor  until  I 
came  here  demanded  the  exercise  of 
judgment,    of    planning.       I    had 
trouble   at   every   step  ;    I   had   no 
apparatus  ;  my  pupils  were  dull  and 
needed  stimulus.     All  this  re-acted 
on  me. "     (This  by  the  brown-haired 
assistant.) 

''It  may  seem  a  queer  place  for 
a  music  teacher  to  come  from,  but 
the  best  I  have  known  started  in  the 
country."  (This  by  the  music 
teacher.) 
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^*To  make  a  teacher  you  must 
proceed  as  you  do  to  make  a  man 
of  any  kind.  He  must  be  thrown 
on  his  own  resources  ;  he  must  have 
been  a  success  and  have  known  that 
he  was  a  success  in  some  small 
school.  He  must  have  felt  he  had 
grounds  in  him  for  molding  and 
influencing  character.  I  don't  doubt 
a  man  may  feel  that  he  knows  a  good 
many  things  in  books,  and  that  is 
valuable,  but  the  teacher  must  feel 
that  he  is  going  to  mold  the  little 
band  that  look  up  to  him  daily  with 
hopeful  eyes,  into  a  noble  manhood. 
Now  I  think  the  country  is  the  place 
to  arrive  at  settled  convictions,  and 
a  teacher  without  convictions  is  a 
nobody."  (This  by  the  youngest 
principal,  a  new  appointee  3  he  was 
regarded  with  considerable  attention. 
Meanwhile  two  or  three  more  teach- 
ers had  come  in  and  had  been  paid, 
and  waited  to  hear  what  was  being 
said.) 

"The  teachers  of  this  city,  as  in 
any  other,  divide  themselves  into 
two  great  classes — those  who  teach 
as  a  trade,  and  those  who  teach  be- 
cause it  is  an  expression  of  the  force 
that  is  in  them.  Now,  in  the  city, 
a  young  man  or  young  woman 
often  loses  sight  of  the  one  great 
end  of  life — there  are  so  many 
objects — they  come  to  teaching 
without  convictions.  They  are  told 
that  some  influential  person  will  get 
them  a  place  if  they  get  a  certiflcate; 
they  work  accordingly.  In  the 
country  they  begin  so  low  down 
that   the   salary   is   no   inducement 


whatever.  They  have  to  become 
skillful  if  they  wish  to  go  to  another 
place."  (This  by  the  city  superin- 
tendent.) ' 

"  I  am  constantly  turned  aside 
from  my  old  moorings  by  the  at- 
tractions in  the  city.  I  And  few 
teachers  who  want  to  do  anything 
more  than  run  their  grades  decently 
and  draw  their  pay.  I  taught  in  a 
country  academy  and  my  whole 
being  was  stimulated  that  I  might 
be  of  beneflt  to  the  pupils.  I  do 
most  certainly  think  the  teaching  is 
better  in  the  country ;  only  the 
cities  draw  away  the  best  talent." 
(This  by  the  black-haired  assistant 
in  the  corner.) 

*<  Only  you  must  remember  that 
some  of  the  cities,  like  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia,  will 
not  allow  any  but  their  own  people 
to  teach  in  their  schools.  In  that 
way  some  of  the  good  teachers  are 
left  ui  the  country."  (This  by  the 
board  member ;  and  his  remarks 
seemed  to  end  the  talk.) — School 
Journal, 
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Every  Monday  morning  write  on 
the  board  a  sentiment  for  your  pu- 
pils to  memorize  and  discuss  with 
you  at  some  convenient  time  during 
the  week.  Use  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  what  is  to  be  written  so 
that  the  needs  of  all  may  be  met. 
Something  like  the  following  may  do: 

If  you  covet  learning's  prize, 
Climb  her  heights  and  take  it ; 

In  ourselves  our  fortune  lies, 
Life  is  what  we  make  it. 


n 
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BY    GEO.  P.    BASS 

Once  upon  a  time  a  teacher  was  boy's  , 

sitting  at  his  desk  in  his  home  study,  said, 

when  a  five-year  old  child  came  to  immec 

htm  with  a  box  full  of  wooden  discs,  chair 

His   mother   had   bought  them  for  great 

him  to  play  with.      In  some  mys-  mamn 

terious  way  he  had  learned  to  count  tens  is 

ten   things.     She   had  not  tried  to  the  ta 

teach  him.     He  had   not  attended  come  I 

school.       This    teacher    was    busy  tie  fel 

studying  "  methods"  from   a  book,  was,  t 

when  this  live  boy  shoved  a  chair  laid   1; 

up  to  the  table  and   poured  out  of  study 

his  box  some  thing  .less  than  a  peck  divide 

of  these  wooden  discs.     The  teacher  boy   c 

went   on   studying  his  book.     Tl)e  parts, 

boy  counted  out  ten  of  these  discs  and  pi 

and  placed  them  in  a  row,  talking  to  way  tl 

himself  all  the  while.     The  teacher  either 

began  to  divide  his  attention  between  one-h£ 

the  book  on  methods  and   the  boy  he  leai 

who   knew   nothing   about  method,  teache 

The  boy  placed  another  row  with  using  \ 

ten   in   it  beside  the  first  row  and  and  as 

said,     "Two    tens."     The   teacher  twotei 

here  recalled  the  fact  that  when  the  ported 

boy  completed  the  first  row   he  did  him  th 

not  say  one  ten  but   said   ten.     The  ten    te 

boy   made   another   row   and    said  know 

Ikrtt  tens.      He  kept  this  up  without  five  of 

a  word  from  the  teacher  and  without  teache 

being    aware    that    the   teacher  was  said, 

watching  him.     When  he  had  finish-  said, 

ed   the   tenth    row,   he   said   "Ten  call   ii 

tens,"     and    then     addressed     the  "Bcci 

teacher  as    follows:     "Ten    tens,  said    i 

see!     How  many  is  ten  tens  ?"  The  "  Twc 

teacher,    (without     correcting     the  and  oi 
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When,  where  or  how  he  learned  this 
last  fact  no  one  knew.  Judging 
him  by  the  course  of  study,  he  was 
a  prodigy.  But  he  was  not.  He 
was  just  an  ordinary  live  boy  of 
flesh,  blood  and  brains.  This 
teacher  had  learned  a  lesson  in 
pedagogy  as  well  as  a  lesson  in 
number.  If  a  child  can  count  two 
and  five  he  can  soon  grasp  ten.  Try 
him.  Give  him  ten  buttons,  blocks 
or  anything  he  can  handle,  ask  him 
to  see  how  many  twos  he  can  find. 
He  will  readily  tell  you  that  he  has 
five  twos.  How  many  fives  ?  Two 
fives.  Now  put  them  all  together 
and  tell  him  that  in  the  group  we 
have  ten.  Now  divide  it  into  two 
equal  parts.  He  knows,  often, 
what  each  part  is  called.  If  he 
does  not,  tell  him.  It  is  just  as 
easy  for  him  to  learn  it  now  as  it 
will  be  a  year  hence. 

Give  him  twelve  things.  The 
farmer  boy  at  six  years  can  count  a 
dozen  eggs.  The  city  boy,  a  dozen 
bananas.  Have  them  separate  the 
dozen  objects  into  two  equal  parts, 
into  three,  into  four,  into  six. 
Pointing  to  one  of  the  two  equal 
parts,  ask  what  part  it  is  of  the 
dozen,  the  pupil  will  say  one-half. 


Point  to  one  of  the  three  equal  parts 
and  say  one-third  of  a  dozen.  Now 
point  to  one  of  the  four  equal  parts 
and  the  pupil  will  say  one-fourth  of 
a  dozen,  if  you  will  give  him  a 
chance.  He  will  be  able  by  this 
time  to  point  to  one-sixth  of  a  dozen 
himself.  Now  he  knows  that  one- 
half  dozen  is  six.  Ask  what  one- 
half  of  six  is.  He  will  tell,  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  In  fact  he  will  be 
delighted  to  find  the  half  of  every 
even  number  from  two  to  twelve  in- 
clusive. He  will  wish  to  tell  that 
four  is  the  half  of  eight,  and  that 
there  are  two  fours  in  eight.  Don't 
be  surprised  if  he  asks  how  much 
two  eighths  are.  Be  encouraged 
and  tell  him.  But  the  course  of 
study  !  Sure  enough,  we  had  almost 
forgotten  about  it.  Well,  what  of 
it  ?  It  says  we  must  not  go  beyond 
ten  during  the  first  year.  No,  it 
says  to  teach  from  one  to  ten  in- 
clusive, which  means  about  the  same 
thing.  But  if  your  pupils  can  do 
more,  all  will  be  glad  to  have  them 
do  so.  The  course  of  study  is  for 
the  pupil,  not  the  pupil  for  the 
course  of  study. — Indiana  School 
JournaL 


VERTICAL  WRITING. 


It  is  a  little  singular  that  with  all 
the  "improvements,"  and  **  ad- 
vances,*' and  '*  new  ideas"  which 
of  late  years  have  been  applied  to 


everything  else  done  in  the  primary 
schools,  so  little  has  been  done  or 
attempted  along  the  line  of  lessen- 
ing the   labor   and   securing  better 
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M^t^ts  in  teaching  our  boys  and 
g{llt  to  write.  When  one  stops  and 
0i&tks  of  it,  does  it  not  seem  absurd 
tiwt  it  should  take  our  children  so 
BUoy  years  to  learn  to  make  easily 
tnd  plainly  the  fifty-two  characters 
a*ed  in  our  writing  ?  Of  course,  as 
■cboolmasters  we  are  slow  to  admit 
tbat  we  have  allowed  the  nervous 
■ad  muscular  force  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  saying  nothing  of  their  time, 
to  waste  themselves  in  painstaking 
but  vain  efforts  to  reach  an  imprac- 
ticable and  impossible  standard  of 
perfection  in  execution,  and  ideals 
in  letter- forms  which  have  been 
needlessly  complex  and  difficult  for 
little  fingers  to  make.  But  still  the 
conviction  seems  to  be  perceptibly 
growing  that  such  is  the  fact,  and 
many  of  our  more  progressive  and 
conscientious  educators  are  in  the 
midst  of  experiments  to  satisfy  them- 
selves whether  there  is  not  a  shorter 
and  better  course  possible  in  teach- 
ing writing  than  the  fine-art,  copper- 
plate, "  beautiful  "  system  hitherto 
prevalent. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  1891, 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall  called  the  attention 
of  American  educators  pointedly  to 
the  satisfactory  results  which  had 
followed  the  use  of  vertical  writing 
in  some  of  the  prominent  schools  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Vaile  promptly  republished 
in  fnlelligenee  (Chicago),  Dr.  Hall's 
remarks  on  the  subject,  and  there- 
after kept  the  need  of  writing- reform 
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himself  whether  the  children  of  his 
school  would  gaiil  anything  by  its 
adoption. 

I  am  prompted  to  these  remarks 
by  the  receipt  of  a  set  of  Vaile's 
Vertical-Writing  Copy-Books,  a  new 
and  improved  edition,  the  suggestive 
and  serviceable  Manual  accom- 
panying which  presents  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  upright  writing 
in  a  clear  and  moderate  way, 
besides  submitting  many  practical 
suggestions  and.some  timely  cautions 
in  regard  to  teaching  and  introducing 
this  writing. 

This  series  of  books  is  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  exposition 
of  vertical  writing  that  so  far  has 
appeared  in  our  country.  The  books 
have  the  merit  of  originality  in 
several  features,  the  real  value  of 
which  use  alone  can  demonstrate. 
But  considering  the  way  in  which 
the  ordinary  penmanship  results  of 
our  public  schools  are  discounted 
by  the  business  world,  it  would  seem 
as  if  teachers  ought  to  be  more  than 
ready  to  apply  the  test  of  use  to  any 
modifications  or  devices  which  seem 
to  promise  anything  better  than 
what  we  have. 

In  addition  to  the  copies  being  in 
vertical  writing,  the  two  main  feat- 
ures of  these  books  which  challenge 
attention  are  (i)  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  plainness  of  the  letters, 
and  (2)  the  substitution  of  good, 
genuine,  flesh-and-blood  free  hand 
writing  in  place  of  the  immaculate, 
laboriously   engraved   copies  which 


the  last  generation  or  two  have  been 
drilled  upon.  Mr.  Vaile  maintains, 
and  he  is  by  no  means  alone,  that 
these  super-fine,  over-perfect  copies 
and  the  ideal  they  present,  more 
than  anything  else,  are  responsible 
for  making  what  should  be  the 
writing  exercise  into  a  drawing  exer- 
cise, and  for  stimulating  teachers  to 
put  so  much  stress  (distress  ?)  on 
unimportant  details.  In  this  view 
we  have  tried  to  make  artists  of  our 
children  instead  of  penman,  and  so 
have  failed  to  make  either. 

In  these  books  shading  is  ignored 
entirely ;  it  is  just  left  to  take  care 
of  itself  as  it  always  has  to  do  in 
business  life.  The  loops  of  letters 
are  shortened  to  one  space,  capitals 
are  but  two  spaces  high,  connecting 
lines  are  omitted  when  they  connect 
nothing,  every  letter  is  made  in  the 
most  simple  and  typical  form,  the 
lines  are  all  firm  and  steady  and 
made  with  a  pen  that  will  make  no 
other  lines.  These  points  will  strike 
many  teachers  as  new,  and  some 
may  have  to  train  themselves  a  little 
before  they  can  compel  their  pre- 
judices or  preformed  tastes  to  recog- 
nize the  full  merit  and  advantage  of 
this  simplified  writing,  a  merit  and 
advantage  which  are  experienced 
especially  in  the  primary  grades. 

But  these  features  are  manifestly 
true  to  the  spirit  and  logic  of  vertical 
writing.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
writing  we  reproduce  here  one  of 
the  copies  from  Book  V  of  this 
scries. 
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Copy,  Page  20,  Book  v.,  Vailb'b  Vsk 

QcOA.  fYlA.  JEW: 

M  ojouiaMi  t( 
amd.  3  unit  oaM  aX 
thio  jiAH/mma  at  7-, 
aw\.  tkt  fxla/Ybb  icn 
/iiduyoi-WauAt.  M  I 
Mx\X,  uoiAA.  caww/r 
[mlorm,  rm,  \ni   [m/l 

}lflim.QiL.U. 

■Id  tem,  tumtb  tvn, 
tinmzd  o'ml; 
IhotoA.  hall  o|nu, 
Jia,  hoM  Mxiidb  at 

Aside    from   the   credit   to  these  super 

books,  it  is  quite  significant  of  the  mend 

trend  of  leading  educational  thought  to  thi 

on  this  subject  of  penmanship,  that  In 

Supt.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  and  every  timen 

one  of  his  seven  division  assistant  fessoi 
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(Answer.)  The  announcement  of 
Polk's  nomination." 

But  the  most  stiirtling  information 
is  yet  to  come  (p.  76) : 

"(369.)  What  was  the  Bland 
silver  bill  ? 

"  (Ansmer.)  It  demonetiud  silver 
and  made  gold  the  standard  of  our 
currency  !" 

As  the  Nation  is  not  professedly 
a  humorous  paper,  it  might  seem 
out  of  place  to  bring  this  nonsense 
to  its  columns,  but  there  is  a  serious 
side  to  the  matter.  This  is  one  of 
a  series  of  books  which  are  sold  to 
our  country  school  teachers  at 
almost  every  teacher's  institute  in 
Ohio   and    probably    in    adjoining 


COMMENCEM 

BY    SUPT.    JO 

According  to  a  promise  made  in 
last  June's  Monthly,  I  submit  the 
plan  of  commencement  subjects 
used  by  our  last  graduates.  The 
innovation  of  last  year  prepared  the 
way  for  smooth  sailing  this  year, 
and  there  was  no  opposition  to  our 
assigning  the  subjects  nor  to  the 
subjects  themselves.  Two  things, 
besides  novelty,  were  aimed  at  in 
selecting  the  subjects.  We  desired 
subjects  that  were  well  worded,  and 
subjects  that  had  good  sense.  I 
therefore  concluded  that  lines  of 
poetry  would  satisfy  both  desires, 
and  as  a  mere  whim  I  selected  first 
lines  of  poems.     To  give  variety,  it 
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6.  Should  auld  acquaiatanoe  be  for- 
got?* 

7.  Ye  banks* and  braes  o'  bonnie 
Doon. 

From  Byron : 

.  1 .    My  hair  is  gray  but  not  with  years. 
2.    The  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul. 

8.  Since  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last. 
4.    The  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden 

of  life. 

6.    I  would  I  were  a  careless  child. 

6.    The  **  good  old  times  '^— all  times 
when  old  are  good.* 

From  Longfellow  : 

1.  O  sweet  illusions  of  song. 

2.  In  the  Old  Colony  days,  in  Ply- 
mouth  I  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims. 

3.  Should  you  ask  me  whence  these 
stories. 

4.  All  are  architects  of  Fate.* 

5.  This  is  the  forest  primeval. 

6.  Filled  is  life's  goblet  to  the  brim, 

7.  The  rivers  rush  into  the  sea. 

From  WhiUier: 

1.  I  love  the  old  melodious  lays. 

2.  Is  this  the  land  our  fathers  loved? 

3.  In  Westminster's  royal  halls. 

4.  Stand  still,  my  soul,  in  the  silent 
dark. 

5.  Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry 
hoard. 

6.  Blessings  on  thee,  little  man  I* 

From  Bryant: 

1.  Thou  unrelenting  Past  I* 

2.  The  groves  were  God's  first  tem- 
ples. 

8.  What  heroes  from  the  woodland 
sprung  ? 

4.  Our  band  is  few  but  true  and  tried . 

5.  I  would  not  always  reason. 

6.  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  light  of 
distant  skies. 

7.  Gone  are  the  glorious  Greeks  of 
old. 

From  Moore : 

1.  Go  where  glory  waits  thee. 

2.  The  harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's 
halls— 


3.  Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer. 

4.  Forget  not  the  field  where  they 
perished.* 

5.  One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate. — 

From  Wordsworth: 

1 .  Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet. 

2.  There's  more  in  words  than  I  can 
teach. 

3.  Within  the  mind  strong  fancies 
work. 

4.  Show  me  the  noblest  youth  of 
present  time.* 

5.  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living 
at  this  hour. 

6.  These  times  strike  moneyed  world- 
lings with  dismay. 

From  Dante: 

1.  Lo  the  fell   monster   with   the 
deadly  sting ! 

2.  So  were  mine  eyes  inebriate  with 
the  view. 

3.  The  natural  thirst,ne'er  quenched 
but  from  the  well. 

4.  O  slight  respect  of  man's  nobility.* 
From  Scott : 

1.  Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er.* 

2.  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph 
advances. 

3.  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 

4.  The  heath  this  night  must  be  my 
bed. 

5.  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  bud- 
ding new. 

From  Phoebe  Gary : 

1.  One  sweetly  solemn  tho't— 

2.  Beautiful  stories  by  tongue  and 
pen. 

3.  False  and  fiokle,or  fair  and  sweet. 

4.  Life  grows  better  every  day.* 

From  Alice  Gary : 

1.  O  Memory,  be  sweet  to  me. 

2.  Seek  not  to  walk  by  borrowed 
light. 

3.  Two  clouds  in  the  early  morning.* 

4.  The  smoke  of  Indian  summer. 

5.  It  was  not  day  and  was  not  night. 

From  Lowell: 
1.    My.  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me. 
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2.  Old  erentB  have  mode 
ingB. 

3.  Beneath  the  Irees. 

4.  Full  maay  noble  friend 
hftth  known. 

5.  Far  thro'  the  memorj 
happy  day.* 

6.  There  never  yet  was  B 
in  vain. 

Prom  Jean  Ingelow  : 

1.  While  ripeninj;  corn  g 
and  deep. 

2.  Old  Albion  gat  on  a  era 

3.  I  opened  the  eyes  of  m; 

4.  O  that  word  Regret  t 

6.    There  are  who  give  the: 
work  for  men.* 
From  Mr».  Browning : 

1.  Of  writing  many  book 
no  end. 

2.  We  reach  the  utmost  li: 
earth. 

3.  A  knight  of  gallant  dec 

4.  Do  ye  hear  the  childrei 
O  my  brothers  t* 

5.  The  earth  iB  old. 
From  Mitlon: 

1.  High  on  a  throne  of  ro; 

2.  Hail,    holy  light !    offi 
Heaven  first-born . 

3.  Perplexed  and  troabli 
bad  auccess. 

4.  A  little  onward  lend  tb 

5.  What  needs  my  Shab 
his  honored  bones  7* 
From  Shelley  : 

1.    How  wonderful  is  Deal 


Children  know  more  at 
own  organs  than  those  of 
animal.     Hence    begin    Y 
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2.  Can  a  boy  feel?  Where  best? 
(Make  tests  on  exposed  parts.) 

3.  Can  boys  hear?     What  with? 
How  many  ears  ?     Where  are  they 

placed  ? 

4.  Can  he  see  ?     What  with  ? 

Where  are  the  eyes  placed  ? 

How  many  ? 

What  shape  is  the  pupil  ? 

How  is  the  eye  closed?  How 
many  lids  to  each  ? 

Which  way  do  the  lids  move  ? 

Any  other  use  for  the  lids  ?  (Pro- 
tect and  moisten.) 

How  are  the  lids  kept  moist  and 
from  rubbing  on  the  eye  ? 

5.  Nose. — Where  placed? 
Nostrils  directed  ? 

Use  of  smelling  ? 

6.  Taste. — Where  located? 
Why  we  have  taste. 

7.  What  ways  of  moving  has  a 
boy? 

In  what  position  does  he  "creep?" 
How  does  he  *  *  swim  ?" 
Position  in  "walking?" 
How  is  the  foot  placed  down  in 
walking  ? 

How  does  running  differ  ? 
How  does  he  "  climb  ?" 

8.  What  limbs  has  a  boy  ? 
How  many  legs  ? 

How  many  arms  ? 

How  many  toes  ? 

How  many  fingers  ? 

How  many  nails  ? 

Has  he  a  thumb  ?  What  can  he 
do  with  the  thumb  that  he  can  not 
do  with  any  finger  ?  (Place  it  oppo- 
site to  fingers.) 


9.  How  are  his  legs  and  arms 
arranged  ?     (In  pairs.) 

How  about  the  eyes,  ears,  and 
nostrils  ? 

10.  What  does  he  eat  ? 
What  is  the  natural  drink  ? 
Is  salt  desired  ? 

11.  Is  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
across,  or  up  and  down  ? 

Of  what  use  are  the  lips  ? 

How  are  the  lips  used  in  eating  ? 

How  in  drinking  ? 

12.  Has  a  boy  a  tongue  ? 
Where  is  it  located?     (Fills  the 

middle  of  the  mouth.) 
Which  end  is  fastened  ? 
What  uses  can  you  observe  for  it  ? 

13.  Which  way  does  a  boy's  jaw 
move? 

Where  are  the  teeth  placed  ?  • 

How  many  ?    Use  ? 

What  three  important  ways  of 
using  them  ? 

Where  are  the  "biting"  teeth, 
and  nvhat  is  their  shape  ? 

Where  the  "  grinding  "  teeth  ? 

Where  the  "  tearing  "  teeth  ? 

14.  What  does  a  boy  breathe  ? 
Is  his  body  warm,  or  cold  ? 

Of  what  color  is  the  blood  ?  * 
Does  he  perspire  ?     When  ? 

15.  What  covering  to  the  body  ? 
(Skin.) 

What  extra  covering  to  the  head  ? 
How  do  we  protect  the  naked 
skin  from  the  weather  ? 

16.  Are  there  hard  parts  to  the 
body  ? 

Where  are  the  bones  ? 
What  do  we  call  the  place  where 
bending  motion  occurs?    (Joints.) 
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17.  Of  what  color  is  the  skir 
The  hair  ? 

The  teeth  ? 
The  eyes? 
The  nails  ? 

18.  What  souads  does  he  make  ? 
Meaaiikg  of  a  cry  ? 

What  feeling  does  a  laugh  express? 

What  is  "talk"  for? 

What  is  sinking  ? 

When  does  he  groan  ? 

When  sigh  ?     When  snore  7 

Meaning  of  a  yawn  ? 

What  look  comes  over  the  face 
when  pleased  ? 

How  is  shame  expressed  in  the 
face? 

Can  you  tell  anything  of  the  feeN 
ings  by  the  looks  of  the  eyes  t 

How  do  dumb  people  talk  ? 

How  would  you  manage  to  get  a 
drink,  or  some  food,  if  among  those 
who  spoke  a  strange  language  ? 

Do  anger,  meanness,  and  untruth, 
show  in  the  face  ?  « 

Is  there  any  danger  that  a  scowl 
may  become  the  yfjc^f^  expression  of 
the  face  ? 


20.  What  do  grown-up  boys 
(men)  make?  (Confine  this  list  to 
a  limited  time  and  the  experience 
of  the  children.) 

21.  What  persons  make  up  « 
family  ? 

What  is  the  place  they  live  in 
called? 

What  does  the  father  do  for  the 
family  ? 

What  the  mother  ? 

And  the  sisters  ? 

Each  teacher  must  work  such  a 
topic  out  in  her  own  way,  but  limit 
the  time,  or  it  can  become  weari- 
some, and  varying  phases  will  con- 
stantly be  coming  up  under  other 
animals.) 

la.  What  is  a  very  young  boy 
called  ? 

Can  he  run  about  and  get  food  as 
soon  AS  bom  ? 

Would  you  think  from  his  looks  a 
baby  was  to  be  a  man  ? 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THE    STUDY    OF    HISTORY. 

From  H.  P.  Warren's  paper  on 
History  and  its  Place  in  Preparatory 
Schools,  before  the  Schoolmaster's 
Association  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity,  we  cull  the  following  pithy 
sentences  :  History  is  the  story  of 
life  in  distinction  from  the  story  of 
things.     Whatever  man  has  said  or 


done  that  in  any  way  contributed  to 
or  retarded  civilization  is  history. 
The  story  of  nature  must  be  reaii 
freely  to  properly  understand  his- 
tory, but  it  is  not  history. 

We  study  history  for  its  own  sake 
— because  we  wish  to  know  what 
man  has  been  doing  since  he  occu- 
pied the  earth,   and  that  we  ma; 
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understand  our  own  social  environ- 
ment. 

We  study  history  that  we  may 
study  literature  intelligently.  All 
literature  is  saturated  with  history. 

History  is  to  be  studied  as  the 
true  source  of  political  knowledge. 
The  lamp  of  experience  alone  must 
light  the  feet  of  most  men.  But  we 
know  that  history  constantly  repeats 
itself. 

The  natural  way  to  teach  ethics  is 
through  history.  Purity,  bravery, 
patrotism,  persistence,  in  short  all 
the  virtues  come  to  the  child  in 
their  most  winning  forms  when  seen 
in  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his- 
tory.  It  is  a  delight  to  introduce 
children  to  men  who  lived  grandly 
and  died  heroically ;  but  it  is  just 
as  necessary  to  sober  them  by  the 
sad  story  of  men  who  bartered  honor 
for  fame  or  lust  or  money. 


PRATING   AND   PRATERS. 

Much  modern  teaching  is  justly 
rebuked  by  these  plain  words  of 
Rousseau :       , 

<'  I  do  not  a(  all  admire  explana- 
tory discourses ;  young  people  give 
little  attention  to  them,  and  never 
retain  them  in  their  memory.  The 
things  themselves  are  the  best  explan- 
ations. I  can  never  enough  repeat 
it  that  we  make  words  of  too  much 
consequence ;  with  our  prating 
modes  of  education  we  make  noth- 
ing but  praters.  The  grand  thing 
to  be  educed  is  self-teaching. 
Obliged  to  learn  by  himself,  the 
pupil  makes  use  of  his  own  reason, 
and  not  that  of  others.  From  this 
continual  exercise  of  the  understand- 


ing will  result  a  vigor  of  mind  like 
that  we  give  the  body  by  labor  and 
fatigue.  Another  advantage  is  we 
advance  only  in  proportion  to  our 
strength.  The  mind  like  the  body, 
carries  that  only  which  it  can  carry." 


SCHOOLMASTER  OR    POLICEMAN. 

The  following  sketch  is  given  by 

the  London  Schoolmaster  under  the 

title    ''An  Idyll  of  two  Brothers." 

There  is  not  so  much  inducement ' 

on   this   side   of   the    Atlantic    for 

schoolmasters  to  make  policemen  of 

their  sons : 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  were 
two  brothers — John  and  William. 
John  was  the  elder,  and  a  fine, 
lusty,  lazy  animal  of  a  boy  he  was. 
William,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as 
quiet,  reserved,  and  thoughtful  a 
lad  as  one  might  meet  in  a  day's 
march.  He  had  worked  through 
all  the  miscellaneous  examples  in 
Colenso,  while  big  John  was  still 
floundering  along  with  long  division. 
So  the  master  of  the  village  school 
determined  that  clever  little  William 
should  be  a  pupil  teacher,  which  fell 
aboirt  as  arranged.  And  William 
won  great  fame  at  the  Queen's 
Scholarship,  got  his  "D"  and  two 

sciences  before  entering  the  — 

Training  College.  And  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  he  came  back  to  the 
village  school  as  head  master,  with 
J[fio  a  year  and  a  house.  That  was 
a  fine  distinction  for  the  whilom 
village  lad,  and  he  plodded  along 
meekly  and  uncomplainingly.  True, 
Sunday  was  a  heavy  day,  and  the 
choir  practices  were  a  trifle  weary- 
ing after  a  long  day  in  the  trouble- 
some school.  But  still,  William  was 
held  by  all  to  have  done  well.  He 
is  now  nearly  flfty,  has  a  large 
family,  and  sometimes  falls  into  a 
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desponding  frame  of  mind  in  respect 
[Q  the  future.  And  what  about 
John  ?  Oh  !  that  is  John  tending 
those  roses  in  front  of  that  comfort- 
able-looking cottage  beyond.  John's 
parents  "  tried  "  their  burly  son  at 
a  good  many  things  and  ultimately 
made  him  a  policeman.  Stolid, 
heavy  John  was  well  suited  to  the 
work,  and  his  smattering  of  edu- 
cation stood  him  in  good  stead.  By 
and  by  he  became  a  superintendent. 
He  retired  five  years  ago  on  a  pen- 
sion about  twice  as  big  as  William's 
salary.  William  is  thinking  of 
making  his  eldest  son  a  policeman!" 

EDUCATIONAL    NIBBLING. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  school 
journals  names  as  one  of  the  evils 
attending  graded  schools  the  small 
amount  of  time  given  to  study. 
With  two  grades  in  a  room,  study 
may  alternate  with  recitation,  and 
thus  the  pupil  be  left  with  a  reason- 
able share  of  time  for  his  own  effort. 
But  the  preference  of  teachers,  to 
which  the  superintendent  usually 
yields,  for  the  nicer  and  easier  ar- 
rangement of  one  grade  in  a  room, 
leads  to  an  almost  constant  prompt- 
ing and  helping  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  pupils  come  up 
scarcely  knowing  what  it  is  to 
wrestle  with  a  subject.  Their  study 
amounts  only  to  nibbling.  A  ma- 
jority of  them  reach  the  high  school 
with  very  little  power  of  application 
— without  proper  habits  of  study. 
"The  times  of  mental  growth  are 
times  of  solitary  reflection."  The 
recitation  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  serve  as  an  inciting  cause  to 
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A   REMEDY    FOR   EDUCATION. 

The  New  Science  Review  is  the 
name  of  a  new  quarterly  magazine — 
''a  miscellany  of  modem  thought 
and  discovery,"  conducted  by  J.  M. 
Stoddart,  and  published  by  The 
Transatlantic  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia.  In  its  second  issue 
(October)  is  a  thoughtful  article  by 
William  George  Jordan,  under  the 
satirical  title,  '<  Mental  Training — a 
Remedy  for  Education." 

The  writer  starts  out  by  saying 
that  there  are  two  things  that  edu- 
cation should  do  for  the  individual 
— it  should  train  his  senses  and 
teach  him  to  think.  As  we  know  it 
to-day,  it  does  not  truly  do  either. 
It  fills  the  mind  with  facts  that  the 
mind  is  not  trained  to  digest.  The 
mental  digestion  is  not  equal  to  the 
feeding.  The  author  wishes  these 
sweeping  statements  to  be  under- 
stood as  relating  to  the  prevailing 
educational  system,  and  in  no  wise 
a  criticism  of  the  splendid  work  of 
individual  teachers,  professors,  and 
other  educators  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is  not  a  new  educational 
philosophy  which  the  writer  ad- 
vances, that  training  may  do  even 
more  for  the  mind  than  for  the  body 
— that  it  may  quicken,  intensify, 
and  develop  its  working,  toning  up 
and  strengthening  every  weak  part 
by  appropriate  exercise,  making 
every  mental  muscle  supple  and  in- 
stantly responsive, — as  a  massage 
stimulates  the  body.  Something 
like  this  is  what  students  of  peda- 


gogy have  long  understood  to  be  the 
purpose  of  mental  training.  And  it 
is  this,  Mr.  Jordan  maintains,  that 
every  man,  whatever  his  sphere  in 
life,  needs.  But  instead,  it  is 
claimed,  our  present  system  of  edu- 
cation tends  to  weaken  and  almost 
stifle  the  mind's  powers. 

The  beginning  of  all  true  educa- 
tion is  the  direct  training  of  the 
senses  of  the  individual ;  and  this 
'' should  be  the  slow,  careful,  sys- 
tematic training  of  all  the  senses — 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  smell, 
and  the  muscular  sense.  Beginning 
in  the  very  lowest  classes  with 
simple,  easy,  and  interesting  exer- 
cises and  environment,  this  training 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  during 
the  whole  school  and  college  course 
of  the  individual."  And  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  mere  use  of 
the  senses  is  not  observation.  The 
senses  are  the  mere  instruments  of 
observation.  '<  Observation  is  im- 
pression plus  individual  interpret- 
ation. In  every  observation  there 
should  be  a  deduction,  a  judgment, 
a  classification,  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  at  generalization."  And  so 
on.  The  entire  article  is  very  read- 
able and  suggestive. 

Corollary  :  —  Educators  must 
themselves  be  trained.  They  need 
broader  scholarship,  deeper  insight, 
greater  skill. 


LANGUAGE   TRAINING    ESSENTIAL. 

In  the  excellent  manual  of  the 
Barnesville  schools,  recently  issued, 
Superintendent  VanCleve  very  prop- 
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erly  lays  stress  upon  language  train- 
ing.     He  says  : — 

"  Of  atl  scholastic  training  at- 
tempted by  the  school,  none  is  so 
important  as  training  to  know  and 
use  the  mother  tongue.  Upon  this 
depends,  in  the  greatest  measure, 
all  knowledge  and  culture.  Because 
all  other  studies  are  pursued  through 
the  use  of  language  there  is  intimate 
connection  among  them,  and  this 
fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  ic 
training  pupils  to  correct  use  of  the 
mother  tongue.  The  failure  to  carry 
the  work  of  language  instruction 
into  the  arithmetic  lesson  or  geo- 
graphy lesson  is  largely  responsible 
for  incorrect  speech  and  compo- 
sition. The  incidental  instruction 
in  expression  which  should  be  given 
with  the  daily  lessons  other  than  the 
language  lesson  is  as  important  as 
direct  instruction  and  possibly  more 
important." 

BREAKING    GRADES    INTO    GROUPS. 

It  is  widely  known  that  Superin- 
tendent Treudley,  of  Youngstown, 
and  his  teachers  have  been  experi- 
menting for  some  time  in  the  mattei 
of  breaking  the  schools  into  smallei 
sections,  with  a  view  to  greatei 
flexibility  and  adaptation  to  indi- 
vidual needs.  In  his  annual  report 
for  the  last  school  year  he  expresses 
confidence  in  the  plan  and  a  pur- 
pose to  give  still  closer  attention  to 
this  line  of  work,  believing  that  the 
graded  school  needs  to  be  watched 
upon  this  point  to  the  end  that  the 
individual  child  may  be  considered 
more  particularly  as  respects  all  his 
needs.  He  states  the  plan  of  opera- 
tion as  follows  : 


Ne'er  b^\ti  he'll  B»y 
But  will  go  and  try.  i 
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QUERY  BOX. 


Q.  501.  The  true  province  of 
grammar  is  to  classify,  arrange,  and 
explain  the  facts  of  a  language,  as 
used  by  its  best  speakers  and  writers. 

O.  B.  C. 

Q.  503.  "  Old  Public  Function- 
ary "  was  James  Buchanan.  ''  Sage 
of  Quincy "  was  Josiah  Quincy. 
••  Sage  of  Concord "  was  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  "Sage  of  Kinder- 
hook ''  was  Martin  VanBuren. 
*' Expounder  of  the  Constitution" 
was  Daniel  Webster.  "Little  Ma- 
gician "  was  Martin  VanBuren. 
"Young  Hickory"  was  James  K. 
Polk.  P.  S.  Berg. 

Q.  506.  There  are  two  pairs  of 
scales,  both  of  which  are  incorrect, 
one  weighing  more,  the  other  less 
than  true  weight.  A  roll  of  butter 
placed  on  one  weighs  36  lbs. ;  placed 
on  the  other  it  weighs  25  lbs.  What 
is  the  true  weight  ? 

Solution. — From  the  law  of  the 
lever  we  know  that  the  true  weight 
is  the  geometric  mean  between  the 
false  weights.  Therefore,  the  true 
weight  of  the  butter  is  V36  X  25, 
which =30  lbs.  B.  F.  Y. 

A  Bimilar  answer  by  P.  S.  Berg. 

Q.  507.  "In  teaching  spelling 
is  it  a  good  plan  to  require  every 
syllable  to  be  pronounced  ?" 

It  is  and  the  only  proper  way. 
The  reason  we  have  so  many  poor 
spellers  to-day  is  because  the  word 
method  is  so  largely  in  vogue.  A 
child  comes  up  to  the  teacher  with 
his  finger  pointing  to  some  big  word 


and  asks  him  to  pronounce  it.  The 
teacher  does  so,  and  the  pupil  is 
expected  to  memorize  it  as  a  whole, 
and  what  vague  ideas  as  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  letters  he  sometimes 
gets.  The  teacher  is  bothered  con- 
tinuously in  this  way,  and  the  pupil 
gains  little  power  to  help  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the 
teacher  should  begin  at  once  a  thor- 
ough drill  in  sound  and  syllable 
work,  training  his  pupils  to  make 
accurately  the  elementary  sounds, 
and  to  distinguish  their  represen- 
tative characters ;  and  instructing 
them  systematically  in  the  pronoun- 
ciation  and  combination  of  syllables. 
What  is  the  result  ?  The  pupils  in  a 
few  weeks  will  become  independent 
of  the  teacher  and  soon  be  able  to 
pronounce  any  word  in  the  English 
language  with  ease.  They  will  then 
find  the  long  word  like  incomprehen- 
sibility  just  as  easy  to  pronounce  as 
the  small  word.  The  child,  having 
been  taught  thus,  can'  study  with 
some  degree  of  assurance  and  con- 
fidence, and  make  rapid  headway. 
Then  again,  the  value  of  this  method 
in  securing  good  articulation  is  in- 
calculable. Pupils  that  are  taught 
this  way  almost  invariably  have  a 
distinct  utterance.  In  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades  especially, 
proper  instruction  in  syllabication, 
accent,  and  diacritics  is  a  prime 
necessity.  G.  W.  Walker. 

Kenton^  O, 

Q.    509.     What   is    the    greatest 
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A  Reminder. 

Those   institute   subscribers   who 
accepted  our  offer  of  three  months 
in  which  to  pay  their  subscriptions 
at  club  rates,  are  reminded  that  the 
days  of  grace  will  soon  expire.     To 
make  due  allowance  and  cover  all 
possible  cases,  we  name  December  i 
as  the  limit  of  time.     All  who  have 
not  paid  by  that  date  will  be  expected 
to    pay   the   regular    price,     1 1.50. 
We  hope  that  few,   if  any,   will  de- 
prive themselves  of  the  satisfaction 
which  comes  of  meeting  one's  obli- 
gations promptly.     If  not  conven- 
ient to  pay  to  the  person  who  took 
your  subscription,  remit  directly  to 
this    office,  and  due  credit  will  be 
given. 


A  writer  in  Blackwood^ s  Magazine y 
apparently  a  teacher  in  a  prepara- 
tory school,  gives  this  statement  of 
what  a  boy  of  nine  should  be  able 
to  do : 

•*1.  To  read  an  easy  book  articu- 
lately and  with  intelligence,  and  to  be 
able  to  point  out  the  parts  of  speech  of 
every  word  in  a  short  given  passage, 

**2.  To  write  a  bold  round  hand 
crossing  t's  and  dotting  i's,  and  to  be 
sufficiently  up  in  the  laws  of  spelling 
to  do  a  simple  piece  of  dictation  with 
not  more  than  two  mistakes  in  ten 
lines. 

"3.  To  know  his  tables  and  to  be 
able  to  do  multiplication,  addition, 
division,  reduction  and  sul  traction. " 


If  this  fairly  represents  what  is 
expected  of  the  boy  of  nine  he  must 
have  received,  before  that  age, 
much  more  than  **  incidental "  in- 
struction in  technical  grammar.  We 
think,  in  Ohio,  that  a  boy  of  twelve 
is  doing  pretty  well  if  he  can  point 
out  all  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  sen- 
tence from  the  fourth  reader.  It  is 
more  than  some  can  do  who  have 
passed  through  the  sixth  year  of  a 
public  school  course.       M.  R.  A. 


An  article  by  Professor  Sully  in 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
September,  again  calls  attention  to 
the  interesting  field  which  lies  open 
to  the  primary  teacher — the  study 
of  the  child's  mind  as  it  is  revealed 
in  play  or  spontaneous  conversation. 
It  would  be  well  if  a  part  of  every 
primary  grade  meeting  were  devoted 
to  the  reporting  and  discussing  of 
these  glimpses  into  the  child's  inner 
life.  M.  R.  A. 


Wanted — a  Map  of  Ohio. 

A  map  of  Switzerland  recently 
received  from  Berne  suggests  the 
question,  **  Why  can  we  not  have  a 
large  topographical  map  of  Ohio  ?" 
The  Swiss  map  shows  every  moun- 
tain, valley,  stream  and  road,  and 
the  student  of  William  Tell,  with 
the  aid  of  such  a  picture,  can  follow 
the  patriot  through  the  entire  play. 
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Ohio 


The  accurate  preparation  of 
map  of  Ohio  would  be  exp 
but  it  would  be  of  very  grea 
to  every  school  and  to  every 
and  township  officer  in  the 
If  the  legislature  wish  to  urn 
the  publishing  business,  lei 
begin  with  this  work.       M.  I 


Write  English. 

The  "Roman"  pronoun 
has  this  to  be  said  in  its  fav< 
has  banished  Latin  qimtation 
all  speeches.  He  will  des 
statue  of  brass  who  can  ii 
way  to  drive  out  the  Frenc 
tation  from  magazine  artfcl 
the  English  language  so  po 
an  ."Vmetican  writer  in  des 
the  American  city,  Newpor' 
borrow  seven  French  phrns' 
single  page?  M.  I 


A  Legal  Question. 

"  The  school  eitaniiners  of  — 
have   adopted    a    new    and 
method.    It  makes  no  differeni 
the  qualiticationa  of  the  applicant  ~.d 
on  maUera  educational,  a  certificate 
wilt  not  be  issued  to  hini,  if  be  chews 
tobacco." 

Is  it  immoral  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  "  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived and  customary  rule  of  right 
and  duty  between  man  and  man  " — 
to  use  tobacco?  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  are  some  very  good 
teachers  who  are  slaves  to  the  weed. 
Of  their  fitness  to  teach,  school 
directors,  and  not  the  examiners, 
should  be  the  judges.  In  the  long 
run,  good  ends  are  not  to  be  attained 
by  illegal  means.     We  should  strive 


temporary  good.  There  is  room 
enough  on  the  roclc  of  truth  for  the 
foundation  of  character  ;  mere  rub- 
bish gives  neither  symmetry  nor 
strength.  In  the  lives  of  such 
heroes  as  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
there  is  so  much  to  admire  and  imi- 
tate that  fable  or  exaggeration  is 
worse  than  superfluous. 

Fables  and  fairy-tales  have  thei 
proper  place  in  the  instruction  o 
children,  but  in  that  proper  placi 
they  do  not  deceive.  The  chik 
delights  in  "  make-believe,"  bu 
there  is  an  infinite  distance  bctweci 
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!-be!ieve "  and  lying,  and 
^ry  young  child  knows  the 
i.  M.  R.  A. 


Nature's  Method. 

;  me  great  pleasure  recently 
lesson  with  the  first-year 
vhich  was  conducted  by 
swold  of  the  Cook  County 
School.  After  a  very  brief 
on  lesson,  or  "nature- 
s  it  is  called  now,  on  the 
ch  each  child  was  exam- 
:  word  iree  was  used  by  one 
iss.  A  few  questions  were 
out  the  tree,  then  the  word 
dly  written  on  the  black- 
nd  quickly  erased.  The 
en  went  to  th^  board  and 
them  wrote  the  entire  word 
;mory ;  others  wrote  half 
;  all  made  a  good  begin- 
id  those  who  failed  to  com- 
word  seemed  to  have  a  dim 
sness  of  something  more  to 
en.  Not  one  began  the 
the  wrong  place  or  letter. 
hod,  for  it  is  much  more 
mere  device,  seems  philo- 
for  two  reasons  : 
lekn  the  child  to  reproduce 
>f  an  idea  which  at  Ihalmoment 

combines  eeeing  and  doing, 
renders  permanent  the  per- 
if  literal  forms  which  would 
icent  had  it  not  been  recorded 
)B  system  of  double  entry. 
M.R  A. 


ie  Old  Certificates. 

f  the  papers  of  my  father, 

]  recently  near  McConnels- 


ville,  Ohio,  are  some  old  certificates 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Monthlv.  They  are 
all  from  Morgan  Co.  No  paper  was 
wasted  in  these  early  certificates; 
they  are  written  on  small  pieces 
barely  large  enough  to  contain  the 
writing.  The  first  was  granted  when 
the  receiver  was  eighteen  years  old. 
According  to  the  law  passed  tn  1836 
three  school  examiners  were  elected 
annually  in  eacA  lotvnship ;  they 
could  grant  certificates  for  only  one 
year,  and  the  enumerated  branches 
were  the  three  R's.  The  following 
certificate     was   granted   under  this 

Bristol  [Twp.]  April  4,  1837. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Seth  Andrews 
has  been  examened  before  me  on  the 
following  branches  of  literature,  vix : 
Beading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
do  consider  his  qualiti cations  sufBcient 
for  teaching  thoea  branches. 

Simon  Mebu'in,  School  Examiner. 

I  am  well  aatisfyed  with  the  above 
examination. 

Samuel  Adams,  S.  Ex'r. 

By  the  law  passed  in  1838  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  three  school  exam- 
iners for  the  county,  as  is  now  doni. 
by  the  Probate  Court.  The  follow- 
ing is  among  the  earliest  certificates 
granted  under  this  law  : 

State  of  Ohio, 
Morgan  Co.,  No*.  21,  1838. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  school 
examiners  of  common  echools  for 
Morgan  county  have  examined  Seth 
Andrews  upon  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  judge  him  competent 
to  teach  these  several  branches.  He  is 
also  believed  to  be  a  young  man  of 


should  complete  before   they  come 

Carrying  out  the  New  Laws.  before  them,  and  then  they  should 

The    County    Examiners    of    the  not  examine  candidates  unless  the 

State  of  Ohio   have  great  responsi-  teacher  can   certify  that  they  have 

bility  resting  upon  thera  by  reason  completed  that  course. 
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Again,  the  influence  of  the  exam- 
iners will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  forward  the  objects  of  the 
Workman  law.  They  should  co- 
operate heartily  with  the  Township 
Board  in  securing  township  superin- 
tendency,  either  paid  or  unpaid.  If 
the  teachers  of  any  township  feel 
that  they  have  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  the  examiners  in 
their  efforts  toward  township  or- 
ganization, they  will  work  more 
heartily  and  confidently. 

County  examiners  are  looking  to 
this  matter  more  and  more.  In 
inany  counties  they  bring  the  subject 
up  at  the  county  associations,  where 
they  hear  reports  of  progress  from 
different  townships,  discuss  diffi- 
culties, suggest  remedies  and  give 
general  encouragement. 

A  meeting  of  the  township  boards 
of  a  county  would  be  very  beneficial. 
We  have  heard  of  no  such  meeting 
yet,  but  a  great  good  could  be  ac- 
complished by  such  meetings  in 
discussing  the  best  method  of  fixing 
teachers'  salaries,  carrying  out  their 
plans,  supplying  apparatus,  caring 
for  school  property,  etc.,  etc. 

Opinion  is  forming  among  the 
teachers  throughout  the  State  as  to 
what  must  be  done  to  make  most 
effective  existing  legislation  for 
country  schools.  "Association," 
"  consultation  "  and  "  co-operation" 
are  the  watch  words.  A  coming 
together  of  all  the  teachers  of  the 
various  counties  should  be  arranged 
for.  Full  and  free  consideration 
and    harmonious    agreement    as    to 


what  mu.st  be  done,  is  the  next  step. 
Hearty  and  zealous  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  conclusions  of  the 
majority  is  the  next  step.  Complete 
coincidence  of  conclusions  will  not 
be  possible.  Differences  in  details 
must  necessarily  exist.  But  a  broad 
intelligence  always  yields  to  and 
loyally  supports  by  word  and  deed 
the  decisions  of  the  majority. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
teachers  in  county  associations  as- 
sembled, to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  or  four  to  hold  township  meet- 
ings over  the  whole  county,  atwhich 
that  committee,  with  the  teachers  of 
each  township,  shall  make  out  a 
"daily  program"  of  work  for  the 
schools  of  each  township  ? 

The  special  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  each  township  will  be 
thus  practically  considered  and  pro- 
vided for. 

The  result  of  these  township 
meetings  will  be  daily  programs, 
different  yet  alike.  From  them,  a 
general  or  average  daily  program 
can  be  formed  by  the  committee 
and  reported  to  the  County  Asso- 
ciation for  discussion,  modification 
and  final  adoption. 

Such  a  model  program  would  be 
ijseful  as  a  standard  for  reference 
throughout  the  State, 

Other  counties  could  do  the  same, 
and,  at  a  district  convention  for  the 
purpose,  a  model  average  program 
could  be  decided  upon  for  the  whole 
State. 

Such  a  program  would  be  prac- 
tical and  practicable.     It  would  be 


Then  the  teachers  of  each  town-     which   was   in   existence  when  this 
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journal  was  started.  It  has  never 
missed  an  issue,  is  still  full  of  the 
life  and  vigor  of  youth,  and  looks 
forward  hopefully  to  other  years  of 
usefulness. 

The  new  year  is  a  good  time  for 
neiv  subscribers.  To  all  new  sub- 
scribers who  remit  the  usual  sub- 
scription price  (1.50)  before  Jan.  i, 
the  November  and  December  num- 
bers will  be  sent  free,  or,  if  prefef- 
ed,  a  copy  of  the  August  number 
(treble  size)  containing  the  papers 
and  discussions  before  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Speak 
to  your  neighbors  about. this. 


O.  T.  R.  C. 

Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  24,  1894. 
Dear     Editor  : — Since     making 
my  last  report  on  June  i8th,  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  have  been  received  : 

YEAR  1893  AND  1894. 

Teachers.  Pupils. 

E*C.  AckermaD.  Allen  Co I   6.76 

AUee  Peters,  Franklin  Co.  (Colnm- 

bufl) 1.00 

Margaret  W.  Sutberland,  Franklin 

Co.  (Columbus) $8.90 

A.  Ernsberger.  Huron  Co 0.60 

W.  B.  Harris,  Lucas  Co 0.25 

Hattie  A.  McCabe,  Medina  Co 0.75 

Ira  Lambert,  Montgomery  Co 0.10 

Geo.  W,  DeLong,  Perry  Co 10.25 

Daisy  L.  Sbepard.  Ross  Co 160 

E.  A.  Jones,  Stark  Co.  (Massillon). .     5.23 
C.  L.  Cronebach,  Tuscarawas  Co. . . .  16  50 

Jas.  D.  Davis,  Warren  Co 8.85 

Nefcon  Sanvain ,  Wayne  Go 7.75 

Total $  (8.36   $  4.00 

Formerly  reported 1546.64   $88.00 

Grand  total  for  year  1883  and  1894 . .  $599.99   $37.00 
YEAR  1894  AND  1895. 

Teacbers. 

F.  £.  Reynolds,  Adnms  Co $  28.75 

C.  W.  Westbay,  AUen  Co L75 

J.  W.  Scott,  Asbland  Co 28.26 


Zoe  N.  Plnkerton,  Auglaize  Co 19.00 

E.  M.  VanCleve,  Behnont  Co 4.60 

Geo.  P.  CbattertoD ,  Clermont  Co 28.25 

Jennie  Tribbey,  Clinton  Co 0.26 

H.  D.  Cbaffin,  Fayette  Co 2.75 

Anna  M.  Johnston,  Geauga  Co 0.76 

Alice  A.  Bassett,  GeaugaCo 0.25 

J.  L.  Trfsler,  Hamilton  Co 20.00 

AnnaM.  Conliss,  Lucas  Co 6.78 

Sophia  Wieiand,  Marlon  Co 2.26 

8.  Cotterman,  Mercer  Co 8026 

Edward  Truman,  Portage  Go 0.50 

D.  E.  Fri,  Vinton  Co 0.25 

James  D.  Davis,  Warren  Co.... 22.86 

Total $192.86 

Diplomas  have  been  sent  to  all 
persons  whose  names  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries of  the  different  counties.  If 
there  have  been  any  mistakes  or 
omissions,  the  Secretary  will  take 
great  pleasure  in  correcting  the  same 
upon  notification. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
O.  T.  Corson, 

Secretary. 


Field  Notes. 

— The  Central  Ohio  meets  at 
Dayton,  Nov.  9  and  10 ;  the  North- 
western at  Marion,  Thanksgiving 
week. 

— The  Barnesville  schools  enrolled 
the  first  month  of  this  year  744 
pupils,  ten  percent  of  the  number 
being  in  the  high  school. 

— Mr.  Frank  L.  Dille  has  a  bright 
educational  column  each  week  in 
the  Sunday  Creek  Valley  News, 
From  him  we  learn  that  Supt.  R.  L. 
Hooper  has  a  similar  department  in 
the  Glouster  Gazette,  Within  the 
last  few  years,  the  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  Athens  county  have 
rapidly    developed     their     mineral 
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wealth.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
they  are  not  neglecting  their  educa- 
tional interests. 

— Supt.  Aaron  Grady  has  been 
unanimously  re-elected  at  Ludlow, 
Ky.,  with  iaoo  increase  in  salary. 
He  has  a  corps  of  eleven  teachers, 
and    plenty    of    hard    but    pleasant 


ment  was  re] 
at  Olivet.  : 
the  Month 
Estabrook  a: 
work  in  Ohii 


—Will.  D. 
high  school. 


— John  C.  Ridge,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  has  had  a  long  period  of  ill- 
ness. Malarial  fever  set  in  about 
July  20,  which  later  assumed  typhoid 
fonii.  He  is  now  convalescent,  with 
hope  of  speedy  and  full  recovery, 

—Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  Vice- 
Presi.lent  of  the  Normal  University 
at  Lebanon,  O.,  is  preparing  a  work 
on  the  "  First  Principles  of  the 
Science  of  Education."  It  is  the 
oulgrowth  of  his  lectures  at  Teach- 
ers'   Institutes    in    the    last  twenty 

— The  high  school  of  Greenville, 
Oliio,  under  the  superintendency  of 
1'.  Gillum  Cromer,  has  grown  in  six 
yt-'.irs  from  an  average  attendance  of 
56  to  loS  the  past  year,  and  the 
uiirollment  this  year  is  136,  and  this 
wiiliout  material  increase  in  school 
]>o|iulation. 

—  Dr.  Joseph  Estabrook,  ex-Sup- 
uriiitendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
<.\'wA  at  Olivet,  Mich.,  Sunday  night, 
Sl'|ic.  30,  after  a  brief  illness.  The 
funeral  took  place  Oct.  2.  The  De- 
jiartment  of  Public  Instruction  in 
tlic  state  capitol  was  fittingly  deco- 
rated, the  office  was  closed  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  and  the   Depart- 


at    Chautau( 
Washington, 

during  the  closing  tariff  legislation, 
for  information  in  civics  and  parlia- 
mentary usage. 

—  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Coloradi 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  c 
Laws  from  his  alma  mate/',  Mian: 
University,  at  last  commencement 
The  same  degree  was  conferrci 
upon  him  by  the  Ohio  State  Uni 
versity,  in  1890. 

— Dr.  Rice's  article  in  the  J^orum 
on  "Teaching  by  Traveling"  is 
bearing  fruit  in  Ohio  already.  The 
Corning  High  School  under  the 
supervision  of  Supt.  G.  W.  DeLong, 
took  the  initial  step  in  this  new  edu- 
cation by  making  an  excursion  to 
the  points  of  interest  in  Columbus 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  ij. 

The  young  people  having  been 
prepared  for  the  trip  by  anticipalive 
talks  and  discussions,  their  tiraa  in 
the  city  was  spent  at  the  O.  S.  li- 
the Capitol,  the  Ohio  Slate  JourM 
office,  and  the  Penitentiary.  Mud 
valuable  information  was  obtained 
and  many  erroneous  ideas  were  rfr 
moved,  but  the  pleasure  and  stimulur 
to    the    pupils    are    of    most    value 
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The  parents  as  well  as  the  teacher^ 

are  delighted  with  the  results. 

Supt,  DeLong  has  always  made  it 
a  point  to  keep  abreast  of  all  ad- 
vanced educational  methods.  He 
is  now  arranging  for  a  trip  through 
Virginia  in  the  spring  term. 

C.  W.  C. 

—The  fall  session  of  the  Tri- 
county  Teachers'  Association  opens 
at  Lodi,  Friday  evening,  Nov.  a, 
with  a  lecture  on  "  Gumption  and 
Grit,"  by  Dr.  Lyman  B.  Sperry. 
There  is  a  full  program  for  Satur- 
day, including  an  address  on  "Lit- 
erature in  the  Culture  of  the  Young," 
by  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland. 

— The  teachers  of  Franklin  county 
met  in  the  library  building.  Town 
street,  Columbus,  Oct.  20,  with 
program  as  follows  :  Symposium — 
the  Teacher  :  Preparation,  Dr.  D. 
J.  Snyder  ;  growth,  Chas.  Gayman  ; 
qualification,  Miss  Ollie  Rathmell; 
social  qualities,  Mr.  WaJcutc ;  dis- 
cussion ;  report  of  Cor.  Secretary 
of  Reading  Circle. 

—The  autumn  session  of  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  and 
Superintendents'  Round  Table  was 
held  at  Sandusky,  Oct.  19  and  ao. 
Up  to  this  writing,  no  report  of  the 
meeting  has  come,  but  from  the 
previous  announcement  it  seems 
fair  to  infer  a  profitable  session. 
No  less  than  seventy-five  topics  for 
discussion,  from  twenty-eight  con- 
tributors, were  announced,  fifteen 
of  them  pertaining  to  high  school 
work. 


— This  is  the  program  of  the 
Summit  county  teachers  at  their 
meeting  at  Akron,  Oct.  27  :  Inau- 
gural Address,  Supt.  Chas.  F.  Seese, 
Hudson;  Professional  Courtesy,  Miss 
Carrie  G.  Clugh,  Loyal  Oak;  Quali- 
fications of  a  Teacher,  Mr.  U.  G. 
High,  Barberton;  Moral  Training  in 
the  Schools,  Mr.  F.  S.  Betz,  Loyal 
Oak;  Notes  on  Concentration,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Owry,  Akron. 

— At  the  Democratic  Congress- 
ional Convention  of  the  13th  dis- 
trict, held  at  Fremont,  O.,  the  high 
school  pupils  attended  enmasse,  with 
high  and  A  and  B  grammar  grade 
teachers,  for  an  object  lesson  in 
civics.  It  was  the  expressed  judg- 
ment of  politicians  that  the  presence 
of  the  ladies  had  a  most  salutary 
influence  on  the  decorum  of  the 
convention  proceedings. 

— The  following  unique  program 
was  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Licking  county  teachers  at  St. 
Louisville,  Oct.  lo  : 

PART  I — READING. 

In  primary  grades,  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Bebout ;  discussion,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartz- 
ler ;  in  grammar  grades,  B.  T. 
Jinkins ;  discussion,  Horace  A. 
Stokes  ;  in  all  the  grades,  general 
discussion;  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  (report),  E.  E. 
Richards;  followed  by  reports  from 
various  towns ;  Practical  Science, 
C.  H.  Hoskinson. 

PART  11 — ARITHMETIC. 

In  primary  grades,Cora  B.  Henry; 
discussion,  O.  C.  Larason;  in  gram- 
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mar  grades,  Will.  E.  Painter;  dis 
cussion,  C.  C.  Rusk ;  in  higt 
school,  J.  G.  D.  Tucker ;  discuss 
ion,  E.  E.  Richards;  Arithmetic- 
its  place,  aims  and  methods,  Supt 
J.   P.   Sharkey. 

— The  teachers  of  Clermon 
countv  held  a  meeting  at  Goshen 
Sept.  29,  with  leading  numbers  01 
the  program  as  follows:  Teaching 
a  Profession,  A.  T.  Marsh  ;  Prope 
Incentives,  T.  F,  Lyon  ;  Grammar 
A.  L.  Clark  ;  Physiology— What  am 
How  Much,  W.  L.  Ware;  What  ( 
Teacher  Should  Read,  D.  S.  Rich 
ards ;  Primary  Work,  Mrs.  M.  H 
Soth  ;  Address,  Prin.  E.  W.  Wilk 
inson,  Cincinnati. 

— The  National  Normal  Univcr 
sity  closed  a  prosperous  school  yea 
last  August.  With  a  capital  stoci 
of  {30,000  it  paid  an  annua!  divi 
dend  of  six  percent.  This  is  a  gooi 
showing  considering  the  hard  times 
The  present  year  opened  Septembe 
4th  with  increased  attendance,  i 
complete  kindergarten  trainio] 
school  has  been  established  unde 
the  superintendency  of  Miss  Car 
penter,  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Richlant 
County  Institute  was  held  at  Mans 
field,  Oct.  20,  with  the  followini 
program  :  Address  to  the  Teachers 
Rev.  M.  Rhodes,  D.  D.,  St,  Louis 
Primary  Number  Work  with  Class 
Miss  Alice  Proctor,  Mansfield 
Reading  Circle  Work,  Edmund  D 
Lyon,  Mansfield  ;  Language  Lesson 
in    Country    Schools    with  Classes 
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augural "  was  a  model  of  brevity  ; 
Supt.  F.  S.  Alley's  paper  on  * 'Unity 
in  School  Work"  elicited  much 
praise,  as  did  Supt.  C.  M.  Flower's 
paper  on  **The  New  Education," 
which  was  discussed  by  Prin.  E.  R. 
Booth,  of  the  Cincinnati  Technical 
School.  The  address  of  Supt.  C. 
C.  Miller,  of  Hamilton,  on  <*AIaska" 
contained  almost  wholly  new  ma- 
terial, and  was  a  scholarly  and  brill- 
iant effort.  That  genial  friend  of 
the  teachers,  Hon.  Alex.  L.  Peter- 
man,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  entertained 
them  with  a  serio-comic  address  on 
<*  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  Teaching," 
which  fairly  bristled  with  wit, 
humor,  and,  above  all,  facts.  Let 
Southwestern  Ohio  persevere  in  the 
good  work.  T.  M.  E. 

— Supt.  W.  H.  Stewart,  of  Mar- 
tins Ferry,  writes  very  hopefully  of 
his  work  in  that  field.  He  was  for 
nineteen  years  in  charge  of  the 
schools  at  classic  Oxford,  but  now 
rejoices  in  his  new  surroundings. 
The  corps  of  teachers,  thirty- three 
in  number,  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  is  unsur- 
passed, each  member  placing  the 
well-being  of  the  schools  above  per- 
sonal interests  or  preferences:  This 
is  exceptional.  A  new  high  school 
building  of  sixteen  rooms  is  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  with  hall,  library, 
laboratory,  etc.  Mr.  R.  A.  Black- 
ford is  the  efficient  principal  of  the 
high  school,  which  has  an  increase 
of  forty  pupils  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Stewart  attributes  the  ele- 
vated   educational     sentiment    and 


general  excellent  condition  of  the 
schools  largely  to  the  labors  of 
Charles  R.  Shreve,  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, who  for  twenty-nine  years  pre- 
sided over  the  schools.  His  works 
follow  him. 

— The  good  people  of  Litchfield 
township,  Medina  county,  are  mak- 
ing an  experiment  which  gives 
promise  of  good  results.  All  the 
sub-district  schools  in  the  township, 
save  one,  have  been  consolidated 
and  organized  into  a  graded  school 
of  three  departments  at  the  center 
of  the  township.  The  pupils  most 
remote  from  the  school  are  conveyed 
to  and  fro  by  teams,  two  or  more 
neighbors  in  some  cases  uniting  for 
the  purpose.  A  printed  manual 
contains  course  of  study,  rules  and 
regulations,  text-books,  etc.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Breyley  is  superintendent 
and  teacher  of  the  upper  depart- 
ment ;  Miss  Lillie  Starr  has  the  in- 
termediate department ;  and  Miss 
Helen  Smith  the  primary.  After 
six  weeks  of  trial,  Mr.  Breyley 
writes  that  the  plan  works  admirably 
and  the  people  are  highly  pleased 
with  it.  The  schools  are  better  or- 
ganized and  better  taught,  at  less 
expense.  We  predict  that  a  good 
many  other  townships  will  follow 
the  example  of  Litchfield,  and  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  their  schools. 

— A  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
even  in  his  own  country,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  this  instance  : 
Supt.  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont,  has 
been  prominently  mentioned  as  an 
available  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
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cratic  congressional  nomination  in 
his  district.  A  short  time  before 
the  convention,  the  chairman  of  the 
congressional  committee  received 
from  a  prominent  member  of  the 
bar  outside  the  district  a  letter  of 
the  following  import : 

"Why  do  not  the  Democrats  of 
Sandusky  county  present  the  name 
of  W.  W.  Ross,  of  your  city,  to  the 
convention  on  Tuesday  next?  He 
is,  and  has  been  for  years,  one  of 
the  ablest  exponents  of  'A  tariff  for 
revenue  only,'  in  Ohio,  and  could 
go  on  the  stump  and  win  votes  for 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  all  parts  of 
your  district.  He  is  conceded  to  be 
a  gentleman  whose  public  and  private 
life  is  above  reproach,  and  his  nomi- 
nation would  reflect  credit  upon  the 
party  all  over  your  district.  This  is 
of  course  only  a  suggestion  from  an 
outsider:   please  consider  it," 

To  an  interviewer  Mr.  Ross  staled 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  decline 
the  honor  it  tendered  him,  having 
outlived  all  personal  political  aspir- 
-ations,  and  being  conscious,  as  he 
is,  that  he  has  not  the  health  and 
physical  strength  to  sustain  the  wear 
and  worry  of  a  congressional  cam- 
paign, especially  the  labors  of  the 
stump. 

— The  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  Nov.  30,  and  Dec.  i.  The 
railroads  entering  Marietta  will  give 
a  half-rate  fare  to  all  who  decide  to 
attend.  The  program  is  unusually 
strong.  Papers  will  be  presented  on 
"Nature  Studies,"  "The  Basis  of 
School  Discipline,"  "The  Improve- 
ment  of   the  Teachers  now  in  the 
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that  city  by  a  special  committee,  on 
the  subject  of  KindeTgartens.  We 
would  be  glad  to  print  the  report  in 
full,  but  our  limited  space  forbids. 
The  committee  recommends  the 
establishing  of  seven  kindergartens 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  be 
subject  to  the  general  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board,  and  under 
the  direct  care  of  the  principals  of 
the  school  buildings  in  which  they 
are  placed.  It  is  "  understood  that 
a  kindergarten  is  not  a  nursery 
where  very  young  children  may  be 
sent  for  safe  keeping  while  their 
parents  are  busy  with  other  cares, 
nor  yet  a  primary  school  where 
children  may  be  subdued  and 
brought  under  proper  subjection, 
but  a  school  where  little  children 
may  be  trained  morally,  physically, 
and  intellectually,  and  so  to  give  it 
as  to  make  them  glad  to  receive  it 
and  able  to  profit  by  it.  The  quali- 
fications of  a  good  kindergarten 
teacher  should  be  three-fold.  i. 
Sound  scholarship.  2.  Special  kin- 
dergarten training.  3.  Fitness  by 
nature  to  teach  the  youngest  chil- 
dren." 

Each  kindergarten  is  to  be  kept, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  35  to  45.  The  daily 
sessions  are  to  be  from  8:30  to  1 1 :3o 
a.  m.  The  directress  or  principal 
kindergarlner  is  to  receive  a  salary 
of  $300,  and  her  assistant,  8150. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board. 
Columbus,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
city  in  the  State  to  establish  free 


kindergartens  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law. 

— The  twenty-third  session  of  the 
Western  Ohio  Superintendents'  at 
Dayton,  Oct.  4,  5  and  6,  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
meetings  In  the  history  of  the  As- 
sociation. Sixty  members  registered 
at  the  opening  session.  This  num- 
ber was  increased  to  seventy-five 
before  the  close. 

Only  a  few  of  the  old  familiar 
faces  were  missing.  The  genial  and 
"  only  "  John  C,  Ridge  was  detained 
at  home  by  a  severe  illness  from 
which  he  is  now  rapidly  convalesc- 
ing ;  Supt.  F.  G.  Cromer,  of 
Greenville,  could  not  be  present  on 
account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his 
wife.  Both  were  kindly  remembered 
by  the  Association  in  letters  of 
regret  and  sympathy. 

A  cordial  greeting  was  given  Supt. 
E.  S.  Cox,  of  Sidney,  late  of  Chilli- 
cothe. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing was  due  to  the  Executive  Com 
mittee,  Supts.  Mitchell  and  Mc 
Clure,  who  had  classified  the  topics 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  direcl 
the  discussions  along  definite  lines. 

Thursday  evening  was  devoted  to 
"Professional  Topics,"  "  Concen 
tration  in  School  Work,"  and  thi 
"  Grouping  System  "  receiving  mosi 
attention. 

From  opinions  expressed  the  ten- 
dency now  in  concentration  is  along 
the  line  of  correllation  of  studies. 

The  "  Youngstown  Grouping  Sys- 
tem "   was    warmly    advocated    by 
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Supt.  E.  B.  Cox,  of  Xenia,  but"  re-  elation  a 

ceived  little  commendation  from  the  Ohio  Va 

majority  on  account  of  its  tendency  territory 

toward  disorganization.  plan  of  c 

Friday  morning  was  set  apart  by  modeled 

request  of  the   Association   for  geo-  Ohio  Ro 

'graphy.  women   ■ 

Of  the  many  pliases  touched  the  expected 

following    received  most  attention  :  but  nearl 

"  Correlation  with  other  Branches,"  appointe 

"Map-drawing,"       "Frye's       New  terest  ar 

Book,"  "  Wall  Maps,"  "Course  in  went  far 

Primary  Geography."  Conce 

Friday  p.  nj.     The  following  facts  ceived  a 

were  determined  from   discussions  :  Supt.  Joi 

That  spelling  books  are  now  in  uni-  foremost 

versal    use;   that  mental  arithmetic  Ohio,  lei 

is   receiving  some   of   its  old  time  meeting 

attention ;  that    vertical    writing    is  severe    c 

not  popular  in  Western  Ohio,  The    toi 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  Teacher; 

township  superintendency.  one-side< 

This    feature    of    the    program  is  might    b 

likely  to  be  made  permanent.  most  pro 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  experien' 

Pres.,  R.  W.  Mitchell;  Sec,   G.    B.  subject   . 

Bolenbaugh  ;  Ex.  Com.,  C.  W.  Mc-  for  lang 

Clure,  MacKay  Vance.  that   ma 

On   motion   the    Association  ad-  where  n 

journed  to  meet  one  year  hence,  in  maintain 

order  to  permit  the  superintendents  to  prepai 

to  attend  the  National  Superintend-  teaching. 

ents  meeting  at  Cleveland  in  Feb-  The    i 

ruary.       J.  W.   McKinnon,  Pres.  English 

W.  C.  Wilson,  Sec.  .majority 

— The    first   meeting  of  the  new  and  that 

Eastern    Ohio    and    Western    West  and  best 

Virginia  Superintendents'  and  Prln-  opinion 

cipals'  Round  Table  at   BarnesvlUe,  the    com 

Ohio,  October  18,  19,  and  ao,  was  maintain 

a  decided  success.     The  new  asso-  answer   1 
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charts  showing  diseased  organs  be 
used  in  teaching  physiology  ?"  was 
no,  the  chief  reasons  assigned  being: 
They  excite  morbid  curiosity,  are  a 
shock  to  delicate  sensibilities,  and 
are  gross  exaggerations.  It  was 
thought  that  arithmetic  is  not  being 
properly  taught  in  our  schools,  yet 
no  one  was  willing  to  give  it  less 
time  an4  attention  than  it  now  has. 
Grammar — technical — has  its  place, 
both  below  and  in  the  high  school. 
The  greatest  need  of  our  schools 
was  -thought  by  some  to  be  better 
preparation  of  the  teachers,  by  others 
more  faithful,  progressive,  earnest, 
professional,  skilled  supervision ;  if 
it  is  true  that  "  as  is  fhe  teacher, 
so  is  the  school,"  so  is  it  also  true, 
as  is  the  superintendent,  so  are  the 
teachers. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  such  a 
meeting  is  impossible  ;  far-reaching 
and  valuable  indeed  are  the  influ 
ences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  form- 
ation of  the  professional  character 
of  both  the  individuals  present  and 
the  whole  body  of  educators  in  the 
district ;  especially    to    the    young 
man    are    these    meetings    helpful, 
putting  him   into  living  touch  with 
the     most     advanced     pedagogical 
thought,   and  most    mature   profes- 
sional experience. 

Supt.  H.  B.  Williams,  of  Cam- 
bridge, presided  at  this  meeting. 
Wheeling  was  chosen  as  the  next 
meeting  place,  March  the  time,  and 
Prin.  F.  H.  Crago,  of  Wheeling ; 
Supt.  W.  W.  Boyd,  of  Marietta, 
and    Supt.   G.   C.   Maurer,  of  New 


Philadelphia,  were  elected  the  exe- 
cutive committee. 

E.  M.  VanCleve. 
Barnesville,  O. 

— The  Northeastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  its  autumn 
meeting  at  Canton,  Oct.  13.  The 
noteworthy  features  were  the  large 
attendance  and  the  excellent  papers 
of  Dr.  Scovel,  of  Wooster,  and  Miss 
Anna  J.  Wright,  of  Cleveland. 
There  was  a  large  delegation  from 
Cleveland,  probably  150,  headed  by 
the  new  superintendent,  L.  H. 
Jones.  This  of  itself  put  everybody 
in  good  humor,  and  a  very  cordial 
welcome  was  extended  to  Supt. 
Jones.  He  seems  to  have  captured 
Ohio  teachers  at  once,  and  to  have 
made  them  feel  that  he  is  with  them 
and  of  them.  For  what  here  follows 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Canton  Ifig/i 
School  Record  : 

The  greeting  extended  to  the 
visitors  by  Superintendent  Burns 
was  cordial  and  well  received,  as 
was  attested  by  the  laughter  and 
applause  elicited  by  his  frequent 
sallies  of  wit.  Mr.  Weimer,  of 
Cleveland,  responded  in  a  happy 
vein.  Dr.  Scovel,  of  the  Univer- 
sity o^  Wooster,  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  morning  session  with 
an  eloquent  and  powerful  address 
on  the  "CultiTre  of  the  Emotions." 
As  was  remarked  by  Director  Sar- 
gent, of  Cleveland,  the  address  was 
worth  traveling  across  the  country 
to  hear. 

Here  are  a  few  points  worth  re- 
membering : 
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The  true  test  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture is  the  power  of  an  idea  to  arouse 

emotion. 

Instruction  reaches  the  intellect 
and  the  will  over  the  bridge  of  in- 
terest. 

Attention  is  dependent  upon 
emotion. 

Mental  indolence  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  tpacher,  as 
it  causes  half  of  the  pupils  to  leave 
the  high  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  and  is  prevalent  among 
college  students. 

Emotion  is  antecedent  to  the  will. 

Desire  is  the  spring  of  action, 
while  the  will  is  the  arbiter  of  choice. 

Who  will  teach  us  how  to  feel  ? 

Happiness  results  from  well  train- 
ed emotions. 

More  people  do  what  they  like 
than  what  they  ought. 

A  completed  character  implies  a 
perfected  inclination, 

I  hate  two  things — common 
novels  and  hammocks.  The  one 
makes  stoop-shouldered  minds,  the 
other  stoop-shouldered  bodies. 

Lusty  blows  were  struck  at  some 
evils  existing  in  this  country  because 
of  the  lack  of  true  emotional  culture. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
"  Shall  we  immediately  change  our 
course  of  study  in  the  secondary 
schools  to  conform  to  the  'Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  ?'  " 

The  question  was  opened  by  Dr. 
Findley,  who  read  a  paper  prepared 
by  Superintendent  Treudley,  on 
which  comments  were  made   by  the 
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h  Grammar  for  Common 
By  Robert  C.  Metcalf, 
or  of  Schools,  Boston,  and 
iletcalf,  111.  State  Normal 
ty.  American  Book  Com- 
blishcrs. 

long  since  we  have  been 
ased  with  a  new  text-book 
are  with  this  one.  We  like 
s  simplicity  and  clearness, 
immon  sense,  for  its  easy 
1,  for  its  truthful  presenta- 
the  facts  of  the  language, 
its  reasonable  measure  of 
mess.  It  consists  of  three 
The  first  leads  the  pupil  to 
the  usual  constructions  of 
3,  and  to  classify  words  ac- 
to  their  uses ;  the  second 
infiection  and  the  subsli- 
:  inflection  ;  and  the  third 
ith  the  more  important 
constructions  and  difiicul- 
Conjunciive  pronoun"  for 
I  seems  a  justifiable 


Verner  Mental  Arithmetic, 
A.     N.    Raub,    author    of 

Management,"  "  Methods 
ing,"  etc.,  is  manifestly  the 

an  experienced  workman, 
ogether  an  admirable  book. 
ely  free  from  theGrube  non- 
on  which  a  good  deal  of 
been  wasted  in  recent 
L  common  sense  order  of 
is  followed,  and  the  pro- 
d  principles  of  each  subject 
loped  and  riveted  in  the 
inds  by  an  abundance  of 


simple  and  well  graded  problems. 
Mere  puzzles  are  discarded.  It  may 
be  readily  used  with  any  of  the 
standard  arithmetics  by  those  who 
wish  to  teach  oral  and  written  arith- 
metic in  conjunction.  In  form, 
print,  and  binding,  it  is  unexcelled. 
The  Werner  Company,  Chicago. 

Beacon-  Lights  of  Patriotism,  or 
Historic  Incentives  to  Virtue  and 
Good  Citizenship,  dedicated  to 
American  youth.  By  Gen.  Henry 
B.  Carrington,  author  of  "  Battles 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  and 
other  historic  and  patriotic  volumes. 
8vo.,  443  pp.  Introductory  price, 
to  schools  and  classes,  7a  cents. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  volume  contains  three  hun- 
dred choice  contributions  and  select- 
ions, in  prose  and  poetry,  from  the 
earliest  Hebrew  history  down  to  the 
present.  It  is  a  casket  of  gems, 
suitable  for  the  school  and  the  home 
circle.  It  is  a  good  book  for  half 
hours  of  leisure  for  old  or  young. 
Many  of  the  selections  are  choice 
declamations. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Elemen- 
tary Biology  :  An  Inductive  Study 
in  Animal  and  Plant  Morphology, 
By  Emanuel  R.  Boycr.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  Si.  Co.     Price  80  cents. 

This  book,  designed  for  prepara- 
tory and  high  schools,  combines  the 
study  of  animals  and  plants  on  a 
laboratory  basis.  Each  pupil  is  to 
be  provided  with  material  for  study, 
the   manual   serving  as   his   guide- 
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The  aim  is  development  rather  than 
information. 

Systematic  Science  Teachingy  by 
Edward  Gardnier  Howe,  is  volume 
XXVII  of  the  excellent  and  well- 
known  International  Educational 
Series,  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  It  includes  nature 
in  its  four  chief  aspects  :  i.  Stars 
and  earth  ;  2.  Minerals  and  rocks  ; 
3.  Plants ;  4.  Animals.  It  is  de- 
signed as  a  manual  of  elementary 
work  for  the  guidance  and  assistance 
of  teachers,  covering  nine  years. 
Much  of  the  matter  to  be  taught  at 
various  stages  is  given,  and  methods 
of  instruction  are  suggested  and 
illustrated.  Teachers  in  the  various 
grades  of  common  schools  will  find 
the  book  an  invaluable ^id  in  science 
teaching,  or  "nature  study,"  as  the 
new  phrase  is. 

School  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  Edward  S.  Ellis,  A.  M.  Revised 
edition.    The  Werner  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  very  attractive  book — superior 
white  paper,  large  clear  type,  pro- 
fuse and  beautiful  maps  and  illus- 
trations are  points  which  meet  the 
eye  at  once.  A  judicious  selection 
and  grouping  of  facts,  a  clear,  con- 
cise, and  pleasing  style,  a  series  of 
searching  review  questions  and  top- 
ics, Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  with  Amendments, 
questions  for  discussions,  etc.,  are 
features  which  a  closer  examination 
reveals. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chem- 
istry. By  F.  H.  Storer  and  VV.  B. 
Lindsay.     American  Book  Co. 


This  book  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  Eliot  and  Storer^s  "  Manual  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry,"  which  for 
nearly  thirty  years  has,  perhaps, 
more  widely  influenced  the  study 
and  teaching  of  chemistry  in  this 
country  than  any  other  work.  This 
revision  maintains  the  high  scientific 
character  of  its  worthy  predecessor, 
while  it  also  embodies  the  latest  re- 
sults of  chemical  discovery  and 
exhibits  and  illustrates  the  relation 
of  chemical  science  to  the  every-day 
affairs  of  life.  In  mechanical  exe- 
cution it  is  above  criticism. 

The  College  Woman,  by  President 
Chas.  F.  Thwing,  (The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.,  New  York)  is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  higher  education  of 
woman  in  its  various  phases,  includ- 
ing :  I.  Some  Problems  Respect- 
ing Her.  II.  The  Principle,  Con- 
tent, and  Proportion  of  Her  Studies. 
III.  Her  Environment.  IV.  Her 
Health.  V.  Methods  in  Her  Edu- 
cation. VI.  Demands  made  by 
the  Community  upon  Her.  VII. 
After  Her  Graduation.  The  subject 
is  handled  with  frankness  and  fair- 
ness. The  topic  co-education  re- 
ceives some  delicate  touches,  with 
a  leaning  to  co-ordinate  education, 
as  at  Adalbert,  in  preference  to  co- 
education, as  at  Oberiin  and  many 
other  colleges. 

Arithmetic  b^  Grades,  by  John  T. 
Prince,  Ph.  D.,  has  one  very  marked 
feature  which  will  comtLand  atten- 
tion. The  work  consists  of  a  man- 
ual containing  answers  and  helpful 
directions   and   suggestions  for  the 
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teacher,  and  a  separate  book  for 
pupils'  use,  for  each  of  the  eight 
elementary  grades.  The  author 
claims  for  his  system  eight  special 
advantages:  the  separation  of  teach- 
ers' and  pupils'  books  ;  the  careful 
gradation  of  problems  ;  frequent  re- 
views ;  the  large  amount  of  oral 
work  ;  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  problems  ;  practicalness  in  the 
character  of  the  problems  ;  intro- 
duction of  facts  and  statistics  which 
give  the  pupil  much  incidental  knowl- 
edge ;  the  use  of  drill  tables  and 
other  devices  to  save  the  time  of  the 
teachers.  The  scholars'  volumes 
are  25  cents  each ;  that  of  the 
teacher,  90  cents.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Co. 

Vaile^s  Vertical  Writing  Copy- 
Books  and  Manual,  Elementary 
Course,  new  and  improved  edition, 
consisting  of  five  books  and  a  set  of 
Alphabet  Wall  Cards.  Books  and 
manual  ten  cents  each.  The  five 
books  and  manual  (six  books  in  all) 
fifty  cents.  Cards  fifty  cents  per 
set.  All  postpaid.  E.  O.  Vaile, 
Oak  Park,  (Chicago)  111. 

These  books  are  six  by  nine  inch- 
es, the  narrow  way  being  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  first  three 
books  have  carefully  graded  copies 
at  the  top  and  middle  of  each  page, 
each  full  line  containing  two  copies, 
so  that  the  pupil  never  has  to  write 
a.  line  more  than  four  inches  long. 
In  books  IV  and  V,  he  writes  by  the 
side  of  half-page  models  with  oppor- 
tunity for  reproducing  each  three 
times.     A   commendable  feature  is 


the   simplicity   and   beauty    of    the 
letter  forms. 

From  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston, 
we  have  in  a  packet  a  complete  set 
of  The  Jerome  Banners,  by  Irene  E. 
Jerome—  Joy  Banner,  Rest  Banner, 
Every-day  Banner,  and  What  Will 
the  Violet.s  Be?  Each  leaflet  or 
banner  consists  of  four  panels  beau- 
tifully decorated  in  colors  and  gold, 
attached  by  ribbons  of  appropriate 
color,  combined  with  elegant  ex- 
tracts from  popular  authors,  and 
enclosed  in  decorated  envelopes. 
We  have  seen  no  more  appropriate 
or  beautiful  wall  banners  for  home  or 
school  room.  Christmas  is  coming. 
Keep  these  beautiful  banners  in 
mind.     Price,  50  cents  each. 

The  American  System  of  Vertical 
Writing,  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago.    Price,  1 1. 00  a  dozen. 

The  series  consists  of  six  books 
with  pages  neatly  ruled  and  care- 
fully graded  copies  at  the  top  and 
middle  of  each  page.  In  form  and 
size,  the  books  correspond  to  me- 
dium sized  letter  sheet,  being  nar- 
rower from  side  to  side  than  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  covers  contain 
directions  as  to  position,  movement, 
etc.  Those  desiring  to  experiment 
with  the  vertical  script  can  do  so 
with  this  series  under  very  favorable 
conditions. 

Second  Book  in  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  By  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D. 
Illustrated.     American  Book  Co. 

This  book  is  a  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject  without  being  unduly 
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Si*;'     ;■ 

I  Stood,  the  other  day,  in  a  saw- 

(iH*  mill.     The   powerful    circular    saw 

'  was   revolving  at   a   high    rate    of 

di*^  speed.     I  saw  the  workmen  roll  a 

J  C   huge  oak  log  onto  the  carriage,  and 

I    saw   the   carriage   approach    the 

swiftly    rotating  saw.      I   heard  the 

tj^tsaw  give  out  a  sound  like  a  bum  of 

^  defiance   as  the  log  approached,  I 

br^  heard  the  shriek  of  determination  as 

^a  iit  went  eating  its  way  through  thirty 

^^.{inches  of  solid  wood,  I  heard  the 

■  j['yell  of  triumph  when  it  passed  out 
\i^-*t  the  other  end  of  the  log.  Then  I 
•ii  iiiTeflected  on  the  amount  of  force  re- 
Ub'fjquired  to  drive  the  saw  through  the 
'^'tlog,    and    I    asked    myself,    whence 

■  '^ame  this  force?  My  first  thought 
^^^as,  from  the  engine.     But  when  I 
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went  below  to  the  engine  room  I 
was  reminded  that  the  engine  alone 
could  never  have  done  the  work ; 
but  intimately  associated  with  it 
was  the  ponderous  fly-wheel,  many 
feet  in  diameter,  light  at  the  hub 
and  heavy  at  the  rim,  which  stored 
up  the  waste  energy  of  the  engine, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  need  could 
carry  on  the  work. 

Again.  A  street  car  is  passing 
along  the  street.  A  little  child  is 
playing  near  the  track.  When  the 
car  gets  nearly  to  him  the  child 
starts  across  the  track  ahead  of  it. 
The  DKitorman  sees  the  danger,  and 
quick  as  thought  throws  off  the  cur- 
rent and  sets  the  brake  ;  the  car 
stops  instantly.     The  passengers  are 
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piled  in  a  heap  in  the  front  end  of 
the  car,  but,  joy  to  telt,  the  child  is 
saved  !  Yonder  are  two  loaded  pas- 
senger trains  approaching  each  other 
on  Che  same  track.  As  they  round 
the  curve  both  engineers  see  their 
danger,  both  reverse  their  engines 
and  apply  the  air-brakes,  but,  too 
late !  the  trains  like  infuriated 
beasts  rush  on  ;  a  crash,  a  shriek,  a 
groan,  and  both  trains  are  wrecked 
and  a  dozen  souls  are  hurried  into 
eternity.  Now,  I  ask  why  in  the 
name  of  science  didn't  the  trains 
stop  when  the  motive  force  was  re- 
moved, and  the  brakes  applied  ? 
The  street  car  obeyed  the  will  of  the 
motorman  instantaneously,  why 
didn't  the  steam  cars  ?  And  science 
gives  us  the  answer — the  steam  cars, 
being  heavier,  were  stored  with  more 
momentum,  and  this  could  not  be 
overcome  in  an  instant. 

Such  is  the  force  of  momentum 
in  the  physical  world,  stored-up 
energy.  How  does  it  apply  in  the 
teacher's  profession  ?  I  see  a  com- 
pany of  earnest  men  and  women, 
teachers,  assembled  in  convention 
enthusiastically  debating  various 
problems  that  they  have  met  with 
in  actual  experience.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  Exchanging  ideas  ?  Yes, 
and  more.  They  are  storing  up  a 
surplus  of  moral  energy  which  will 
stand  them  well  in  hand  when  they 
return  to  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
school-room. 

But  if  momentum  is  needed  by 
the  teacher,  how  much  more  is  it  an 
absolute  requirement  on  the  part  of 


the    stui 
Ten  saic 

made  many  very  valuable  suggest- 
ions ;  but  the  recommendation  that 
struck  me  with  most  force,  as  being 
the  best  single  suggestion  in  the 
whole  report,  is  one  that  has  seem- 
ingly escaped  the  eye  of  the  critics 
entirely ;  at  least  I  have  not,  in  my 
limited  reading,  run  across  any 
comments  thereon.  I  refer  to  that 
part  of  the  report  of  the  conference 
on  History,  which  recommends  a 
year  of  intensive  study.  What 
would  a  year  of  this  kind  of  work 
mean  7  It  would  mean  a  mastery 
of  some  epoch  of  history.  It  would 
mean  a  close  scrutiny  of  all  the 
details  leading  up  to  it.  It  would 
mean  a  study  of  the  correlated  his- 
tory of  other  countries,  of  all  coun- 
tries. It  would  mean  a  tracing  of 
cause  and  effect  in  history.  It 
would  mean  the  collateral  reading 
of  cotemporaneous  and  descriptive 
literature.  It  would  mean  the  ac- 
quiring of  such  momentum  on  the 
part  of  students  that  history  would 
thereafter  be  an  entirely  different 
subject.  Perhaps  the  teacher  will 
urge,  "I  have  not  time  to  teach 
history  thus  in  detail  as  I  should 
like,  I  must  give  outlines  and  trust 
to  the  pupil's  future  life  to  fill  in  the 
rest."  I  very  much  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  this  plea.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  if  children  are  tc 
study  history  but  one  year  that  time 
would  be  better  spent  on  one  epoch 
say  from  1783  to  1800,  or  from  177 
to  1783,  or  from  1861  to   1865,  c 
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from  1865  to  1879,  than  in  going 
over  mere  outlines,  though  the  entire 
field  of  the  world  is  covered.  But 
if  we  grant  that  the  whole  year  can 
not  be  devoted  to  one  epoch,  still 
much  force  might  be  concentrated 
on  one  event.  For  instance,  the. 
careful  study  of  the  biography  of 
Henry  Clay,  or  of  Daniel  Webster 
would  be  equal  to  the  study  of  half 
a  century  of  history.  If  pupils 
would  study  one  campaign,  or  even 
one  battle  a  month,  or  two  or  three 
months,  until  they  knew  what  a 
battle  is,  they  would  be  better  equip- 
ped for  future  reading  than  they 
would  be  if  they  could  name  every 
officer  above  colonel  on  both  sides 
during  the  Rebellion,  without  this 
intensive  study. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
is  remarkably  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  Rebellion.  He  can 
describe  any  battle  of  importance, 
the  position  of  the  different  com- 
mands, almost  as  well  as  if  he  had 
planned  the  campaign  on  either  side 
himself.  I  asked  him  how  he  be- 
came possessed  of  so  much  infor- 
mation. He  replied,  in  substance, 
though  this  was  some  years  before 
the  Committee  of  Ten  was  heard  of, 
by  intensive  study.  He  said  that 
by  accident  he  got  possession  of  a 
very  good  three-volume  history  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  stud- 
ied this  carefully,  and  became  so 
familiar  with  the  plan  that  when  he 
first  visited  the  scene  he  could  go 
all  over  the  ground  and  locate  every 
point  of  interest  without  a  guide  or 


guide  book.  This  gave  him  an  idea 
and  a  taste  for  studying  the  details 
of  history,  and  he  had  only  to  in- 
dulge his  desires  in  this  direction  to 
become  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  whole  history  of  the  war. 

This,  then,  is  what  I  understand 
the  Conference  on  History  to  mean 
when  they  recommend  a  year  of  in- 
tensive study  of  history,  and  I  desire 
to  reiterate  that  to  my  mind  this  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  suggestions 
in  the  whole  report. 

If  this  suggestion  is  valuable  in 
History,  it  may  have  a  still  further 
application  of  great  moment.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  we  are  dissipating 
energy  by  scattering  our  forces? 
The  average  college  student,  a  man 
with  a  man's  faculties  and  powers  of 
endurance,  pursues  three  or  at  most 
four  studies  at  a  time  ;  the  high 
school  pupil  has  four  to  six ;  the 
grammar  grade  pupil  has  not  less 
than  eight ;  while  primary  children 
must  take  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
studies  if  they  would  move  on 
abreast  with  the  times ;  and  I  sus- 
pect that  by  the  time  we  get  free 
kindergartens  our  four-year-old 
children  will  begin  work  in  every 
department  of  a  university  course. 
Lest  my  statement  with  regard  to 
number  of  studies  in  primary  schools 
should  be  challenged,  I  will  enum- 
erate the  branches  they  are  expected 
to  pursue  :  Spelling,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic  (we  call  it  number 
work),  music,  geography,  physiol- 
ogy, language,  nature  studies,  mem- 
ory gems,  sewing,  physical  culture, 
drawing. 
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Now,  I  wish  to  submit  this  propo- 
sition which  I  believe  to  be  tenable: 
No  pupil  above  the  very  primary 
grades  can  do  good  work  if  he  has 
to  recite  oftener  than  six  times  a 
day.  I  will  concede  that  with  first 
year  pupils  the  recitation  is  the 
main  thing — it  is  almost  everything. 
Further,  with  these  children  only 
indifierent  attention  can  be  secured 
if  the  recitation  continues  longer 
than  ten  or,  at  moat,  fifteen  minutes. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  frequent 
change  of  program.  But  in  gram- 
mar grades  the  recitation  should 
take  a  secondary  position.  Here 
the  pupil  must  be  permitted  to  study 
things  out  for  himself,  to  do  his  own 
thinking ;  and  this  he  cannot  do  if 
his  time  is  to  be  chopped  up  into 
fragments  by  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten 
recitations  daily.  Thirty  minutes, 
forty-five  minutes,  or  even  an  hour 
is  not  too  long  for  a  pupil  of  A  or 
B  grammar  grade  to  spend  in  con- 
secutive study  on  one  theme.  More- 
over, pupils  of  this  grade  ought  to 
spend  at  least  three  hours  out  of  the 
five  in  study,  and  not  more  than  two 
in  recitation.  How,  then,  can  we 
get  in  these  eight  or  ten  studies 
which  we  are  expected  to  pursue  ? 
We  can't  get  them  all  in  in  one  day. 
One  of  two  ways  remain, — to  vary 
the  program  daily,  that  is,  have  a 
different  program  for  each  day  of 
the  week,  or  vary  it  monthly. 
Having  tried  both,  I  am  ready  to 
say  from  experience  that  in  my 
judgment,  the  latter  is  unqualifiedly 
the    better.      By    this    means    the 


momentum  acquired  in  one  day  to 
some  extent  carries  the  pupil  for- 
ward into  the  next.  He  goes  at  a 
study  feeling  that  he  must  make 
something  out  of  it  this  month,  for 
next  month  be  will  drop  it.  Where- 
as, if  a  study  is  pursued  two  or  three 
days  per  week,  the  pupil  comes  to  it 
each  day  as  a  new  theme,  and  it 
takes  a  good  portion  of  his  study 
period  for  him  to  get  himself  up  to 
the  point  where  he  left  off  the  day 
before. 

The  one-study  colleges,  all  of 
which  have  now  been  abandoned,  I 
believe,  demonstrated  that  the  mind 
can  do  better  work  with  a  variety  of 
themes,  than  with  one.  This,  of 
course,  has  limitations.  The  col- 
leges seem  to  have  agreed  that  four 
lines  of  study  are  quite  enough. 
Why  cannot  the  wisdom  of  the  col- 
leges be  made  the  basis  for  a  distri- 
bution of  time  in  the  public  schools? 
Any  teacher  knowing  the  number  of 
months  in  her  term,  and  the  number 
of  studies  to  be  uught,  can  by  a 
mathematical  calculation  make  a 
program,  by  dropping  some  studies 
one  month  and  some  another,  that 
will  give  each  study  its  due  share  of 
time  and  attention  during  the  term. 


It  is  the  crowning  shame  of  our 
school  system  that  the  wiser,  the 
riper  in  experience,  and  the  more 
fatherly  in  interest  the  teachers  be- 
come, the  less  are  they  fitted  for  the 
task  to  which  their  lives  have  been 
devoted. — The  Scheoltmuier. 
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I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
an  unwarranted  interference  in  mat- 
ters away  from  home,  if  one  who 
was  for  some  six  years  a  citizen  of 
Ohio,  shall  ofEer  some  comments 
upon  the  article  on  normal  school 
legislation,  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Monthly.  All  who  are  inter- 
ested in  education  anywhere  are  in- 
terested'in  its  progress  everywhere, 
and  this  may  be  an  additional  excuse 
for  my  remarking  upon  the  problem 
of  normal  training  in  another  state. 

I  wish  to  say  iirst  that  I  have 
never  liked  the  use  of  the  term 
*'  normal  "  to  name  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  All  education 
(all  instruction  and  all  training) 
should  be  normal,  whether  in  com- 
mon schools,  colleges,  universities, 
theological  seminaries,  law  schools, 
or  an)rwhere  else  where  formal  edu- 
cation is  given.  If  there  is  a 
** normal"  way  of  teaching,  every 
teacher — and  especially  every  col- 
lege or  university  teacher — should 
be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Let 
me,  then,  call  teachers'  professional 
schools  what  they  really  are, — 
teachers'  training  schools. 

The  pivotal  point  in  the  whole 
discussion  is  found  in  the  following 
confession  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  under  review: — "I  am  not 
sure  to  what  extent  academic  work 
should  be  done  [in  normal  schools], 
but  I  believe  that  tor  the  most  part 
elementary     and    academic    work 


should  be  relegated  to  the  high 
schools."  Certainty  on  this  point 
helps  greatly  to  simplify  the  prob- 
lem of  proper  professional  training 
for  teachers. 

It  ought  to  be  plain  to  those  con- 
versant with  the  practical  problems 
of  education  in  this  country  that  the 
golden  rule  of  teaching  is  ''The 
teacher  teaches  as  he  is  taught." 
And  that  should  definitely  settle  the 
question  whether  academic  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  teachers' 
training  schools.  The  argument 
against  it  would  apply  with  equal 
force  against  the  study  of  anatomy 
in  medical  schools,  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  theological  schools,  or  even 
the  study  of  Blackstoae  or  Walker 
in  law  schools !  For  if  the  pros- 
pective teacher  must  come  to  his 
professional  training  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  will  be 
afterward  expected  to  teach,  so  the 
prospective  preacher  should  go  to 
his  seminary  with  a  sound  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Bible — the  one  to  learn 
how  to  teach  what  he  already  knows, 
the  other  to  learn  how  to  preach 
what  he  already  knows. 

In  the  ideal  teachers'  training 
school  the  teacher-pupils  will  study 
the  subject-matter  of  all  branches 
which  they  expect  to  teach,  and 
such  others,  related  to  these,  as  they 
may  desire;  and  the  teaching  will 
be  done  exactly  as  good  teaching 
ought  to  be  done  in  any  school. 
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There  will,  then,  be  only  two  points 
of  difference  between  teachers' 
training  schools  and  schools  of  gen- 
eral education.  In  the  teachers' 
training  schools  the  whole  atmos- 
phere will  be  an  atmosphere  of 
teaching  and  love  of  teaching,  not 
in  any  namby-pamby  sense,  but  in 
a  hearty,  vigorous,  earnest,  sincere 
way ;  and  there  will  be  a  special 
class  for  the  investigation,  dis- 
covery, and  co-ordination  of  prin- 
ciples of  education,  for  the  working 
out  of  a  philosophy  of  education 
which  shall  be  each  student's  own, 
in  so  far  as  he  shall  work  it  out  for 
himself.  In  such  a  training  school, 
each  class  will  be  a  model  class,  the 
teaching  will  be  model  teaching, 
each  recitation  will  be  an  educa- 
tional clinic,  and  the  arrangement 
of  courses,  the  management  and  the 
teaching,  will  all  illustrate  aptly  the 
principles  formulated  in  the  special 
pedagogy  classes.  Out  from  such  a 
school  the  student  will  go  possessed 
of  a  teaching  knowledge  of  each 
branch  studied,  infused  with  a 
teaching  spirit,  and  able  also  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  pedagogical  faith 
that  is  in  him. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  and 
the  daily  work  of  the  best  normal 
schools  and  their  graduates  proves 
them  to  be  so,  then  the  statement  of 
the  problem  of  professional  training 
for  teachers  in  Ohio  has  omitted 
one  factor — the  existence  of  schools 
that  are  doing  and  doing  well  the 
work  outlined  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs.    For  in  saying  there  are  two 


(only)  propositions  in  the  discuss- 
ion,— "Whether  the  state  shall 
avail  itself  of  the  resources  of  insti- 
tutions already  existing,  by  the 
establishment  of  departments  of 
pedagogy  *  *  *  *,  or  establish 
outright  state  normal  schools  *  *," 
the  writer  ignores  the  training 
schools  for  teachers  already  estab- 
lished  in  the  State.  Of  such  schools 
Ohio  has  several  excellent  types,  as 
is  said  by  Pres.  Smart,  though  in 
the  same  sentence  he  makes  the  un- 
provable assumption  that  private 
schools  must  have  a  lower  standard 
than  state  schools. 

If  there  were  but  the  two  alterna- 
tives, as  assumed,  then  I  suppose 
every  educationist  would  agree  that 
the  state  should  establish  state  train- 
ing schools,  separate  from  any  exist- 
ing academic  institutions.  For  all 
educationists  must  be  convinced 
that  no  department  of  pedagogy  in 
a  college  or  other  academic  school, 
can  reach  the  masses  of  the  teachers 
or  touch  the  clearest  interests  of  the 
common  schools,  as  a  specialized 
training  school  can  do.  In  his 
letter.  Dr.  Sheldon  states  ihe 
truth  plainly  when  he  says : — 
"  So  far  as  I  have  observed, 
the  result  [of  a  pedagogy  depart- 
ment in  an  academic  school]  is 
likely  to  be  that  the  scholastic  work 
in  all  such  cases  absorbs  the  interest 
and  effort,  and  the  professional 
work  is  made  subordinate."  And 
so  in  the  quotation  from  Supt 
Wells: — "The  training  of  teachers 
for  professional  work  was  a  second- 
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ary  matter  in  all  these  [academic] 
institutions,  and  the  teachers  them- 
selves had  neither  the  necessary 
training  nor  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge of  public  school  methods  to 
qualify  them  to  direct  in  this  mat- 
ter." And  he  might  have  added 
with  equal  truth  that  the  teachers  in 
such  institutions  look  with  contempt 
upon  the  business  of  teaching,  and 
deny  the  necessity  of  making  any 
preparation  for  it. 

But  Supt.  Wells  utters  a  still  more 
important  truth  when  he  says : — 
".  .  .  .  perhaps  the  largest  part  of 
the  usefulness  of  our  normal  schools 
consists  in  the  help  they  give  to 
teachers  who  do  not  and  cannot 
take  the  course,  and  who  can  attend 
but  one  or  two  terms,  and  yet  get 
from  the  schools  better  methods  and 
better  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  teacher's  work."  The  great 
majority  of  public  schools  in  every 
state  are  taught  by  just  these  teach- 
ers who  can  attend  but  one  or  two 
terms  upon  a  training  school.  These 
are  not  encouraged  to  attend  the 
pedagogical  department  of  a  col- 
lege, they  are  not  wanted  there,  and 
they  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are 


not  wanted.  And  even  if  they 
should  attend  a  college  with  no  pro- 
vision for  training  them,  except  a 
chair  in  pure  pedagogy,  they  would 
not  find  there  what  they  need  and 
want.  For  these  *  one  or  two  term  ' 
teachers  must  see  and  feel  right 
educational  methods  and  theories 
wrought  out  upon  them  in  every 
recitation  in  every  branch.  This,  I 
repeat,  they  do  not  get  in  any  aca- 
demic institution  where  pedagogy  is 
a  side  issue  and  a  full  knowledge  of 
subject-matter  in  presupposed. 

The  popular  demand  has  been  in 
some  measure  supplied  in  Ohio  by 
private  enterprise.  Schools  of  wide 
repute  have  for  years  been  train- 
ing teachers  for  every  grade  of 
public  school  work.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  Dr.  Sheldon 
and  Dr.  Winship — thinking  nothing 
is  good  in  education  unless  it  have 
the  imprimatur  of  the  state  upon  it 
— that   Ohio   has  a  grand  army  of 

splendid  teachers,  but  no  state 
normal  schools.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  those  who  know  the 
magnificent  work  done  during  the 
last  half  century  by  some  of  these 
schools. 

Lexington^  Ky, 


SCHOOL-ROOM  DISCIPLINE. 


BY   MINNIE    E.    HADLEY. 


"Yes,  I  govern  my  school  with 
but  very  little  friction ;  the  ma- 
chinery is  always  well  oiled,  and  we 
glide  along  as  smoothly  as  a  well 
regulated  automaton." 


*' What  do  you  consider  the  es- 
sential elements  of  successful  dis- 
cipline in  the  school -room  ?"  we 
ventured  to  inquire  of  this  sturdy 
little   disciplinarian,  who    had    for 
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several  years  been  a  living,  moving,  and  emban 

corroborationof  thefactthatphysical  it.     First  c 

strength  and  muscular  development  control  his  . 

are    not   the   essential   elements  of  Each  morn 

discipline.  solve  befoi 

"Well,  I  hardly  know,"  she  an-  work,,  that 

swered  thoughtfully,    *'but  I'm  not  the  stars  sh 

altogether   in    sympathy    with    the  descend,'  t 

modern  idea  that  the  successful  dis-  tal      equili 

ciplinarian,   like  the  poet,   is  bom  feathers, 

and  not  made.     While  it  is  true  that  bis  pupils, 

some  teachers  may  be  naturally  en-  he  is  weak 

dowed   with   the  characteristic  ele-  to  control 

ments  and  faculties  of  a  good  dis-  upon  the  s< 

ciplinarian,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  same    prop 

these  must  be  developed  and  brought  unfortunate 

out  by  study,   thoughtful  consider-  multiple  ra 

atiOQ,   close   observation  and  long  "If   the 

experience.     I    have    no    patience  maintain  hi 

with    the    idea     that     experienced  and  under . 

teachers  are  not  the  best  teachers,  can  keep  p< 

providing  they  have  in  any  degree  and  smilinj 

performed     their    duties    as    such,  to  be  turn 

Growth  is  the  law  of  nature.  Knowl-  side  over,  i 

edge  and  wisdom  are  founded  upon  at   the   sail 

experience,  and  is  it  reasonable  to  perfectly  si 

suppose  that  any   teacher  who  has  it  all — theo 

served  a  long  term   of  years  in  the  and    he    is 

school-room  observing  the  growth,  great  high 

workings  and  laws  of  child  mind,  is  the  shores 

not  better  equipped  and  qualified  to  will  not  sai 

govern,  guide  and  direct  these  same  observes  a 

minds  than  one  who  has  never  had  currents  ai 

the  advantages  of  such  observation?  go  to  make 

"As   for   myself,  I  had  to  strive  "  My   fa 

patiently  and  earnestly  for  five  years  which  I  ne 

before  being  able  perfectly  to  con-  and  over  i 

trol   my   temper.     Of  course  those  room,  is,    ' 

who   are   not   so  unfortunate  as  to  and    perfei 

possess  this  natural  defect,  escape  other  word 

all  the  many  perplexing  difficulties  in  the  bud 
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and  in  this  way  you  keep  down  bad 
order  before  it  has  time  to  grow. 
Disorder  in  the  school-room  is  sub- 
ject to  rapid  growth  by  a  species  of 
self- propagation,  and  all  these  little 
miner  offenses  contain  the  very 
germs  from  which  will  suddenly 
spring  the  full  grown  and  destruct- 
ive evils  which  wing  themselves  . 
entirely  beyond  the  teachers  con- 
trol, and  like  the  vices  of  Pandora's 
box,  they  are  all  set  flying  at  once, 
and  the  teacher  becomes  powerless 
to  curb  the  evils  about  her. 

"An  earnest  glance  given  in  time 
and  in  the  right  way  is  more  power- 
ful in  the  school-room  than  whip 
lashes. 

"  The  true  teacher  is  in  sympathy 
with  his  pupils.  He  loves  them,  is 
interested  in  all  they  do,  not  only 
in  the  school-room  but  every  where. 
The  pupils  are  not  dull  at  observing, 
and  as  soon  as  they  learn  that  the 
teacher  is  a  real  friend  and  not  a 
sbam,  they  respect,  love  and  honor 
him,  and  few  are  the  cases  in  which 
but  a  single  glance  of  his  eye  will 
not  suffice  for  implicit  obedience, 

"  If  the  teacher  does  not  possess 
the  two  great  essential  elements  of 
truth  and  sympathy,  he  must  culti- 
vate them.  How,  do  you  ask  7 
Cultivate  sympathy  by  becoming, 
as  it  were,  a  child  yourself.  Recall 
the  events  and  scenes  of  your  own 
childhood ;  closely  observe  child- 
life  and  children's  sayings  and 
doings,  and  read,  in  so  far  as  you 
can,  all  that  the  best  thinkers  have 
to  say  upon  the  subject. 


"  Don't  become  a  fossil  and  a 
mummy,  simply  because  time  is 
marking  your  brow.  Be  a  child 
always,  and  even  if  time  has  marked 
you  for  his  own,  still  wear  '  The 
jolly  old  pedagogue's  jolly  old 
crown,'  and  like  him  be  able  to 
say, — 

If  mj  yoxCt  f*fit^' 

"So  said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue 
long  ago,  and  so  say  we  all  if  we 
love  our  work  and  make  it  the 
pleasant  and  noble  profession  which 
God  has  designed  we  should. 

"  Truth  in  the  school-room  comes 
simply  by  being  true  to  yourself  and 
to  your  God.  If  you  are  not  so  by 
nature,  reform  at  once.  Study  as 
models  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
been  such,  and  imitate  them  in  so 
far  as  possible.  Observe  yourself 
as  you  would  a  child,  and  study  the 
workings  of  your  own  nature  with  a 
view  to  self-improvement. 

"You  can  not  do  it  all  at  once. 
Remember,  'Rome  was  not  built  in 
a  day,'  but  be  patient  and  ask  God 
to  help  you.  He  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  help  those  who  will  make  the 
effort  to  help  themselves. 

"Furthermore,  as  we  all  know, 
the  teacher's  personal  appearance 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  inspiring 
the  confidence  of  pupils.  A  tasty, 
neat-fitting  dress  is  a  more  potent 
factor  of  discipline  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

"And  now  if  you  wish  to  know 
what  I  consider  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  good    discipline    in    the 
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teacher,    I  will  enumerate  them  in         4 
their  order."  ' 

I   nodded  assent  and  the  sturdy  virt 

little   disciplinarian   enumerated  as  pra< 

follows :  selv 

"  r.     Truth.  our 

2.  Self- control.  plei 

3.  Sympathy. 


THE  ARITHMETI 

BY    SAMUEL    FIN 

THE  TEACHING  ORDER.  For 

Subjects   in   arithmetic,   as  com-  of  [ 

mon  fractions,  decimals,  percentage,  idei 

ratio    and    proportion,     should    be  fam 

taken   up   in   about    the    following  Ho< 

order :  witl 

I.     The  idea.     What  is  it?  is  the  Job 

first   question   to  be  started  in  the  Gee 

pupil's  mind  concerning  a  new  sub-  Tor 

ject.     This  question  need  not  always  San 

be  asked  directly.     Perhaps  usually  tion 

better  indirectly,  or  by  suggestion,  etc. 

To  pupils  of  considerable  develop-  the 

ment   and   power  of  language,  the  mei 

answer  may    be    given    in    words,  wor 

cither  from  the  book  or  from   the  a 

lips  of  the  teacher ;  as,   a  decimal  infli 

fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  denomi-  idei 

nator  is  some  power  of  ten.     The  onji 

important   thing,    if  this  course  be  min 

taken,  is  that  the  pupil  interpret  the  hav 

words    to    his    own    mind.      With  mai 

younger  pupils,  of  limited  develop-  But 

ment  and  small  power  of  language,  acq 

the   better   course   is   to   bring  the  as 

thing  under  consideration   to  their  thoi 

attention   in   such   way   as  to  lead  moi 

them  to  look  and  see  for  themselves,  mei 
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3.  The  written  symboL  Every 
subject  in  arithmetic  has  its  notation 
— its  signs  to  the  eye.  Each  should 
be  learned  in  its  appropriate  place, 
when  needed,  and  not,  as  some- 
times, the  whole  system  of  arith- 
metical symbols  separate  and  apart 
from  the  application  and  use  of 
each. 

4.  Study  of  the  subject  in  detail 
and  the  solution  of  problems.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  work  requiring 
most  time  and  effort.  The  constant 
aim  should  be  to  make  the  pupils 
self-reliant.  That  teacher  is  most 
truly  helpful  to  the  pupils  who  is 
most  skillful  in  keeping  each  up  to 
his  own  best  effort.  He  is  not  the 
best  teacher  who,  in  the  usual  sense, 
does  the  most  for  his  pupils ;  but 
he  who  prompts  and  inspires  them 
to  do  most  for  themselves.  The 
common  school  teacher  has  few  if 
any  better  opportunities  for  culti- 
vating self-helpfulness  in  his  pupils 
than  the  solution  of  arithmetical 
problems  affords. 

5.  Generalization,  This  includes 
the  definition  of  terms  and  the  state- 
ment of  principles  and  rules.  Its 
place  is  not  at  the  beginning  of  a 
subject,  but  more  properly  at  the 
end.  A  definition  of  a  thing  is  in 
place  when  the  thing  itself  is  clearly 
known ;  and  so  also  a  principle 
may  be  concisely  stated  when  it  has 
been  developed,  illustrated,  and 
clearly  perceived.  But  as  a  general 
summary,  after  a  subject  has  been 
studied,    all  the   terms    should    be 


exactly  defined,  the  principles 
should  be  concisely  stated,  and  the 
processes  should  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. And,  generally,  the  lang- 
uage of  the  text-book  should  be 
used  in  doing  these  things — if  thor- 
oughly memorized,  all  the  better. 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  old-time  mem- 
orizing of  meaningless  definitions 
and  rules,  as  the  preliminary  step 
in  the  study  of  a  subject. 

6.  Drill,  This  is  mentioned 
last,  not  because  it  is  last  in  order, 
but  because  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
each  of  the  other  steps.  It  is  at 
least  the  attendant  of  every  step  of 
the  teaching  process.  An  eminent 
teacher  has  said  that  there  is  no 
teaching  where  there  is  no  learning. 
The  teacher  cannot  be  said  to  have 
taught  until  the  pupil  has  learned. 
Now  a  pupil  does  not  learn  much  at 
a  single  sitting.  The  impression 
must  be  repeated  to  be  lasting. 
This  is  the  point  of  failure  with  a 
good  many  teachers.  They  know 
the  art  of  putting  things  j  they  make 
a  good  impression,  but  for  want  of 
repetition  it  is  not  lasting.  There 
is  wisdom  in  the  Jesuit  maxim. 
Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies. 
Not  only  is  there  need  of  repetition 
for  deeper  and  firmer  impression, 
but  also  for  clearer  and  broader 
understanding.  An  important  part 
of  the  teaching  process,  likewise,  is 
training  for  skill — facility  of  thought 
and  expression,  and  facility  in 
doing. 


V.'.^ 
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For  illustration  of  some  of  these 

Indical 

points,  some  exercises  are  here  pre- 

, The  fifth 

sented  in 

power  of 

POWERS    AND    ROOTS. 

4.     Ne 

I.     To  develop  in  the  minds  of 

powers  01 

pupils  the  idea  of  powers  of  num- 

written. 

bers. 

the  text- 1: 

3  multiplied  by  2  equals  what  7 

plementei 

3  multiplied  by  3  equals  what  ? 

S-     De 

4  multiplied  by  itself  equals  what? 

curacy   a 

What  is  the  product  of  -5  multi- 

exacted. 

plied  by  itself? 

teachers 

What   is   the   product  of  3  used 

define  p< 

twice  as  a  factor  ? 

ample, 

What   is   the   product  of  4  used 

number  i 

three  times  as  a  factor  ? 

multiplyi 

I.     To    acquire    the    knowledge 

three    tin 

and  use  of  the  term. 

should   n 

The  products  we  have  found  are 

much  lesi 

called  powers. 

Thesu 

The  first  power  of  a  is  z. 

larly  trea 

The  second  power  of  2  is  4. 

What  a 

The  second  power  of  3  is  9. 

4?  Of  9? 

The  second  power  of  4  is  16. 

What. 

What  is  the  second  power  of  5? 

of  8  ?  of 

What  is  the  third  power  of  3  ? 

One   0 

What  is  the  fourth  power  of  3  ? 

□umber  ii 

What  is  the  second  power  of  6  ? 

I   once 

of  7?  of  S?  of  9?  of  10? 

op  the  SI 

3.     To    acquire    the    knowledge 

grade   sc! 

and  use  of  the  written  symbol. 

somewhal 

3'=3X3=9,    the   second    power 

Teache. 

of  3. 

root  of  4 

3*=3X3X3=37,  the  third  power 

Pupils. 

of  3. 

T.—" 

3*=3X3X3X3=8r.    the    fourth 

root  of  I' 

power  of  3. 

/■.-(SI 

A   small   figure   used  to  indicate 

T.—" 

how  many  times  a  number  is  used 

■P.- (8- 

as  a  factor  is  called  the  exponent  of 

T.—" 

the  power. 

root  of  9 
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/'.—''Three.*' 

r.— ''  Right  What  is  the  square 
root  of  25  ?" 

/>._*<  Five." 

r.— *'  Right.  What  is  the  square 
root  of  49  ?" 

P. — '*  Seven."    And  so  on. 

Following  this  came  the  cube  root 
of  8?  of  27?  of  64?  of  125  ?  etc. 

There  was  no  word  of  preliminary 
explanation.  The  pupils  were  dazed 
at  first,  but  two  or  three  of  the 
bolder  ones  ventured  an  answer. 
Soon   one   and   another  caught  the 


idea,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
the  whole  school  saw  clearly  what 
is  meant  by  a  root  of  a  number, 
with  interest  up  to  fever  heat.  Yet 
they  had  been  tojd  nothing  directly; 
they  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  out. 

The  order  followed  in,  this  case 
may  not  be  strictly  orthodox,  but  a 
little  heterodoxy  sometimes  serves  a 
good  purpose. 

I  expect,  in  another  lesson,  to 
take  up  the  extraction  of  square  and 
cube  roots. 
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BY   MARGARET   JOHNSTONE, 

Language  enters  largely  into  every 
recitation,  and  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  many  opportunities 
there  offered.  A  pupil  should  tell 
what  he  has  to  say  in  statement 
form.  Some  will  say,  "Little  chil- 
dren cannot  do  that."  Of  course 
they  can't;  it  is  our  province  to 
teach  them  to  do  so. 

Besides  these  incidental  lessons, 
the  children  should  have  a  lesson 
each  day  in  language.  Pictures  fur- 
nish excellent  subject  matter  for 
such  lessons.  The  better  the  pic- 
ture, the  more  interesting  the  lesson. 

Living  animals,  birds  and  plants, 
when  procurable,  are  better,  at  first, 
than  pictures.  Inanimate  objects 
rank  next  to  the  living  things.  I 
have  combined  a  geography  lesson 
with   the  language  lesson  by  using 
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sand,  clay,  loam,  humus,  and  granite 
rock  containing  large  pieces  of  feld- 
spar, mica  and  quartz.  It  took  at 
least  three  weeks  to  study  the  soils 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  and  com- 
pare the  sharp  grains  of  sand  with 
the  sharp-edged  quartz.  I  also  took 
gravel  in  the  course.  Then  old  rot- 
ten granite  was  compared  with  the 
firm  granite.  I  never  gave  any 
course  of  lessons  that  seemed  to 
interest  the  children  so  much. 

Other  objects  that  one  can  use 
with  success  are  the  wooden  geo- 
metrical forms.  A  box  of  them  will 
cost  two  dollars,  and  the  money  will 
be  profitably  spent,  for  one  can  use 
them  in  various  ways. 

Position  of  objects  should  be 
taught  with  regard  to  self  and  with 
regard  to  others.     Take  a  cube,  a 
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sphere,  a  cone  &nd  a  square.     Lean         Other  1 

the  square  against  the  cube,  stand  cat,  whic 

the  cone  behind  them,  and  put  the  glad  to  1 

sphere  on  the  left  of  the  cube.     "In  teeth,   elf 

what  position  is  the  cube  with  regard  pockets), 

to  the  other  figures?"     "The  cube  pupils   ol 

is  between  the  sphere  and  the  square,  when  ang 

and  is  in  front  of  the  cone."  nish   quit 

"In  what   position   is   the   cube  week's  w< 

with  regard  to  self?"     "It  stands.''  animals  u 

I  would  also  use  the  words  ■where  this    exci 

and   how    in    asking    the    children  will  have 

about  the  position  of  an  object.  From  the 

With    regard   to   pictures,    I   use  to  the  coi 

those  in  books,   on  the  chart,  or  in  them   to 

magazines.     I   have   a   number   of  Have   th< 

loose   pictures   that   I  use.     Bright .  study,  an 

colored  ones  are  preferable,  as  they  like  habit 
teach  color  at  the  same  time.  Vary  tl 

I  hold  up  a  picture  and  ask  the  to   write 

class  what  it  is.     "It  is  a  picture,"  story   on 

or  "That  is  a  picture,"  will  be  the  certain  w 

answer.     "Is  it  a  black  and  white,  the  story 

or  a  colored  picture  ?"  will  be  the  putting    i 

next  query.  underscoi 

One  of  the  pupils  is  called  upon         Anothe 

to   tell   what   she  sees.     When  she  stand   in 

sits,   the  class  is  asked  if  she  told  the  pupib 

about  all  the  objects  in  the  picture,  and  then 

The  objects  are  talked  about  and  He  will  h 

different  ones   are  asked  to  tell  all  tell :      "  1 

they   can  about  the  objects  in  the  Charles 

picture,  and  what  they  think  each  shut  her  ( 
representative   of  the  animal  king-         As  sooi 

dom  is  doing  or  thinking.  express  tt 

We   then   talk   about    the  things  will   do 

they  can  do,  or  their  habits.  others. 

Before   the   class  is  dismissed,  a  and  the  q 

short   story   about    the    picture    is  former  c 

written  on  the  board  and  the  pupils  Expressio 

copy  it  after  taking  their  seats.  others  \  s 
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than  they  can  use  their  tongues  j  all 
can  be  taught  to  do  both  creditably. 

With  regard  to  teaching  spelling, 
I  do  not  at  first  say  anything  what- 
ever about  spelling  by  letter.  Every 
new  word  is  first  spelt  by  sound, 
and  then  the  children  do  the  pro- 
nouncing. I  write  the  word  on  the 
board,  mark  it,  and  ask  them  to 
spell  it  and  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  do 
not  fail  to  treat  all  new  words  this 
way,  for  at  first  I  drill  them  thor- 
oughly on  the  sounds  of  letters, 
taking  up  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
The  pupils,  reading  and  making  so 
much  script,  are  not  bothered  about 
the  script  forms  of  words.  When 
they  spell  a  word  and  it  contains  a 
silent  letter,  I  have  them  tell  that 
fact.     "In  cape,  e  is  silent." 

They  pick  up  without  any  trouble 
the  names  of  the  letters.  Sometimes 
I  ask  them  how  many  letters  there 
are  in  certain  words,  and  ask  them 
to  name  them.  I  never  call  that 
spelling. 


I  aim  to  have  them  write  correctly 
the  words  they  use.  Copying  words 
a  few  times  will  accomplish  that 
result. 

I  wanted  my  class  to  learn  to  write 
the  words  horizontal,  vertical,  ob- 
lique,  and  ^rallel,  for  I  knew  they 
would  remember  the  words  better  if 
they  could  write  them.  I  wrote  one 
at  a  time  on  the  board,  and  had 
them  ,copy  them  till  they  could  write 
them  from  dictation.  They  now 
write  these  words  as  easily  as  they 
can  write  cat. 

I  sometimes  dictate  short  senten- 
ces to  them ;  other  times  I  make 
something  on  the  board  (a  cup,  a 
cat,'  a  mouse  or  a  line)  and  ask 
them  to  tell  on  their  slates  what  I 
made. 

I  have  no  special  time  for  spell- 
ing ;  I  unite  it  with  all  their  other 
studies,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
taught  that  .way  throughout  all 
grades. 
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BY   ANNA 

The  Monthly  comes  to  us  with  a 
bright  face,  and  cheerful,  excellent 
words.  Helpful,  happy  suggestions 
predominate,  and  one  feels  more 
fitted  for  work  in  the  school-room 
after  an  evening  spent  over  its  pages. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  keep  in  view 
the  higher  standard  here  held  up ; 
but  we  know  there  is  another  side — 


RUSSELL. 

one  not  so  full  of  either  brightness 
or  goodness.  Some  secure  positions 
as  teachers,  not  through  merit, 
scholarship,  or  fitness  for  teaching, 
but  simply  through  the  skilful  manip- 
ulation of  school  boards,  and  the 
ability  to  convince  examiners  that 
they  have  friends  back  of  them. 
The  examiners  take  the  hint  and  a 
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certificate   is   forth-coming  without  scholar,   wish) 

delay.     This  is  one  way  of  becoming  not  get  a  certil 

a  teacher.  lady,  not  bles 

But  there   is   still   another    way.  brains  to  spai 

There  are  those  who  do  not  scruple  sister.     How  ( 

to  resort  to  dishonesty  in  the  exami-  both   register 

nations.     Those  who  are  supposed  bers,  and  simp 

to   guide   children,    to   teach   them  The  pretty  gii 

right  principles,  and  train  them  in  the  plain  girl' 

ways  of  truth  and  uprightness,   thus  certificate.     T 

at  the  very  outset  show  themselves  ary  case, 
to  be  false  and  dishonest.     And  is         On   one   oc< 

it  to  be  expected  that  a  teacher  who  applicants  acti 

is    himself    not    honest    will    care  the  desks  at  w1 

whether  his  pupils  are  honest,  and  and  copied  wh 

have    a  love   for   truth  and  right?  aslc.   Where    ^ 

Can   he,    when   he   begins  his  own  They  were  the 

work  in  this  way,  be  deemed  fit  for  see.     Examine 

the  work  he  has  to  do  ?  ably  mistaken, 

I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  in  their  judgn 

knowing  not  only  how  examinations  least  to  see  ths 

are  conducted,  but  how  some  teach-  obtained  by  fr. 
ers  conduct  themselves  when  under-         I   once  listi 

going  examination,   aad  what  here  sation  of  som 

follows  is  not  fiction  :  examination. 

One  young  man  with  an  immacu-  each  other  so 

late  pair  of  cufis,   neatly  dressed,  and  their  reasi 

and  with  all  the  outward  appearance  One  gave  hers 

of  a  gentleman,  surreptitiously  draws  they  would  sui 

slips  of  paper  from  beneath  those  tics.     A  numb' 

same  pure  white  cufis,   and  copies  to   this   were 

his  answers,  the  examiners  no  doubt  said,   "Well,  i 

thinking  what  a  desirable  addition  ing  they  woul 

he  will  be  to  the  list  of  teachers,  certificates.     \ 

The   certificate   he   receives  places  of  us  ?" 
him  in  the  front  rank.     He  has  sat-         The  childrei 

isfied  them  of  his  good  moral  char-  ers    who   coul 

acter,  and  yet  he  obtains  his  certifi-  examiners,  whi 

cate  by  fraud.  communicate 

Another  instance  :-  -A  young  lady,  examiners    are 

pretty  and  attractive,  but  not  a  good  their  eyes  are  i 
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One  of  the  noticeable  features  in 
the  discussions  of  the  report  of  the 
*'  Committee  of  Ten,"  is  the  incom- 
petency of  teachers  to  carry  out  its 
recommendations.  Greater  profi- 
ciency is  undoubtedly  needed  ;  but 
teachers  need  above  all  to  be  honor- 
able and  honest. 

One  of  the  discouraging  things  is 
that  dishonesty  and  incompetency 
often  get  just  as  much  credit  as  real 
worth  and  proficiency,  sometimes 
*  even  I  taking  the  higher  place,  and 
not  unnaturally ;  for  those  who  will 
resort  to  fraud  to  obtain  their  cer- 
tificates, will  not  hesitate  to  stoop  to 
any  amount  of  underhanded  work  in 
getting  positions,  which  modest 
worth  would  scorn. 

What  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day 


are,  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation  will  be.  <'Men  and 
women  are  only  boys  and  girls 
grown  tall."  Be  all  you  can  be, 
that  the  reflex  of  your  character  in 
their  lives  may  tell  strongly  on  the 
side  of  right 

The  majority  of  teachers  are  con- 
tent to  sit  still  where  they  are. 
They  are  indifferent,  not  positively 
on  either  side,  and  think  it  does  not 
matter.  There  is  too  little  enthus- 
iasm in  the  line  of  higher  develop- 
ment. We  heard  it  said  recently 
that  all  teachers  ought  to  be  gradu- 
ates; but  it  is  graduation  in  heart 
earnestness  and  genuine  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  that  we  most  need. 

ColutnbuSy  Ohio, 
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COMPILED    BY   SUPT.    B.    T.    JONES,    BELLAIRE,    O. 


Courage  and  perseverance  will 
always  come  to  us  when  we  feel  that 
all  this  hard  work  is  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  children  and  consequent 
progress  of  the  world. — Parker. 

The  spirit  which  animates  the 
teacher,  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  which  distinguish 
him,  will  always  be  worth  more  than 
the  best  processes. — Compayre, 

What  we  want  is  a  race  of  teach- 
ers acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  mind, — gifted  men  and  women 
who  shall  respect  human  nature  in 
the  child,  and  strive  to  touch  and 


gently  bring  out  its  best  powers  and 
sympathies,  and  who  shall  devote 
themselves  to' this  as  the  great  end 
of  life, — Dr,  Channing. 

If  his  heart  is  really  fixed  on  en- 
riching the  patrimony  of  the  young 
soul  which  is  confided  to  him,  the 
teacher  will  infallibly  succeed,  even 
though  his  knowledge  is  limited. — 
M,  Buisson. 

The  teaching  that  man  needs  is 
that  which  will  make  him  hunger 
and  thirst  after  knowledge,  and 
which  can  only  be  given  by  those 
who  believe  in  knowledge  as  Arthur's 
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knights  believed  in  the  Holy  Grail. 
— Rev»  S,  A,  Burnett, 

If  we  work  for  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  children,  and  use  for 
that  the  best  means,  we  shall  have 
results  that  will  bless  us. — Parker, 

Every  man  and  woman  in  this 
Nation  should  have  what  Montes- 
quieu commends,  the  desire  to  aug- 
ment the  excellence  of  our  nature, 
and  to  render  an  intelligent  being 
more  intelligent. — J,  H,  Vincent. 

Education  resides  not  in  the  me- 
chanical  perfection  of  study  and 
routine,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  working  in  the  heart  of  the 
pupil.  — Browning, 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  can 
become  an  accomplished  teacher  by 
energy  or  knowledge.  The  neces- 
sary endowments  are  an  uncontroll- 
able desire  to  educate  and  to  teach 
children,  and  a  mind  ever  ready  to 
imbibe  new  and  fresh  ideas. — Dies- 
terweg. 

The  spirit  of  the  teacher  is  more 
than  his  method,  and  that  person  is 


the  most  valuable  in  the  school- 
room^ who  fills  it  with  sweet  reason- 
ableness. —James  Russell  LowelL 

It  is  an  indisputable  truth,  even 
with  the  best  endowments,  that  it 
requires  a  life  of  constant,  untiring 
labor  to  become  a  good  teacher, — 
and  to  remain  one. — Diesterweg. 

The  thoughts  of  the  true  teacher 
dwell  incessantly  with  his  school. 
The  school  is  his  first  thought  in 
the  morning,  the  last  thought  in  the 
evening.  — Diesierweg.  ^^ 

A  good  school-master  ough^o  be 
the  degraded  servant  of  no  one;  not 
ignorant  of  his  rights,  but  thinking 
much  more  of  his  duties  ;  giving  an 
example  to  all,  serving  all  as  an 
adviser,  above  all  not  desiring  to 
withdraw  from  his  occupation,  con- 
tent with  his  situation  because  of 
the  good  he  is  doing  in  it,  resolved 
to  live  and  die  in  the  bosom  of  the 
school,  in  the  service  of  common- 
school  instruction,  which  is  for  him 
the  service  of  God  and  men. — 
Guizot, 


WHITE'S  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


BY  SUPT.  S.  THOMAS. 


ELEMENTS    OF    GOVERNING    POWER. — 
TEXT  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  second  element 
of  governing  power  ? 

2.  What  was  the  first  element  of 
governing  power  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  lesson  ? 

3.  Describe  the  skill  that  is  also 


a  governing  power  in  a  school- room- 

4.  What  must  a  teacher  do  in 
order  to  acquire  this  kind  of  skill  ? 

5.  Outline  the  course  of  study 
and  work  of  a  young  teacher  to  be- 
come master  of  his  art. 

6.  What  is  an  empiric  ? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by 
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adapting    devices   and   methods  to 
one's  conditions  and  ability? 

8.  Do  the  principles  of  teaching 
vary  when  one  passes  from  an  un- 
graded school  to  a  graded  city 
school  ? 

9.  Do  methods  of  teaching  vary 
in  passing  from  one  kind  of  school 
to  another? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween principle  and  method  ? 

11.  Which  should  come  first  in 
the  order  of  acquirement? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  "one's 
own  methods?" 

13.  Why  do  not  all^good  meth- 
ods succeed  ? 

14.  What  is  the  third  element  of 
governing  power  ? 

15.  The  control  of  what  class  of 
pupils  generally  determines  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  school  ? 

16.  Describe  the  means  by  which 
this  class  is  to  be  controlled  ? 

1 7.  What  is  heart-power  ? 

18.  To  what  class  of  pupils  does 
the  ordinary  teacher  show  his  love  ? 
Why  is  such  a  teacher  ordinary  ? 

19.  Was  the  teacher  in  the  illus- 
tration an  ordinary  one  ? 

20.  What  disposition  of  the  hu- 
man heart  is  ready  to  give  love  for 
the  lovable  and  show  hate  for  the 
hateful  ? 

2 1 .  What  kind  of  spirit  possesses 
every  true  teacher  ? 

22.  Give  a  brief  history  of  Pes- 
talozzi  ? 

23.  How  should  the  pupil's 
motive  for  his  misconduct  be  con- 
sidered ? 


24.  Give  the  author's  views  as 
to  "the  true  policy"  of  action  on 
the  part  of  a  wise  teacher  in  cases 
of  disorderly  conduct  of  pupils. 

25.  What  is  the  fourth  element 
of  governing  power  ? 

26.  Of  what  importance  is  a 
right  habit  ? 

27.  How  are  habits  formed? 
Describe  the  psychological  process 
described  by  the  author. 

28.  Under  what  kind  of  a  teacher 
will  right  habits  never  be  formed  ? 

29.  Do  disorderly  pupils  like  a 
disorderly  school  ? 

30.  Explain  in  full  what  is  meant 
by  "a  silent  tongue." 

31.  Explain  why  a  threatening 
rod  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
personal  influence  of  any  teacher. 

32.  What  is  the  fifth  element  of 
governing  power? 

33.  What  is  to  be  understood  by 
"soul  sight  ?" 

34.  Explain  how  one  may  be  a 
poor  teacher  by  being  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  work. 

35.  Explain  the  "  egg-breaking  " 
business  as  related  to  school  discip- 
line. 

36.  What  is  the  sixth  element  of 
governing  power  ? 

37.  Define  "Common  Sense." 

38.  What  common  mistake  is 
made  in  judging  the  motives  of 
children  ? 

39.  What  is  the  highest  element 
of  governing  power? 

40.  How  are  character  and  in- 
fluence related  ? 
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41.  What  do  you  understaod  by 
truth  translated  into  life  7 

41.  How  does  spirit  accompan- 
ied by  good  example  affect  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  school -room  ? 

43.  Has  the  pitch  of  the  teach- 
er's voice  any  influence  over  the 
feelings  of  children  ? 

44.  Should  a  teacher  put  confi- 
dence in  every  pupil  ? 

45.  Has  sarcasm  any  place  for 
good  in  the  school-room  ? 

46.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
teacher  who  reinforces  his  influence 
with  hypocrisy  and  pretension  ? 

47-  Give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  seeds  of  mischief  and  ruin  of 
character  which  a  teacher  addicted 
to  evil  habits  may  sow  for  a  harvest 
of  future  disaster. 

48.  Review  the  seven  elements 
of  governing  power. 

CONDITIONS     OF       EASY      CONTROL. — 
TEXT  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  first  condition, 
external  to  the  teacher's  personality, 
necessary  to  govern  and  control  a 
school ? 

z.  What  do  you  understand  by 
the  inherent  authority  of  the  teacher? 

3.  Why  is  it  so  important  that 
the  teacher,  and  particularly  the 
school  officers,  should  know  and 
clearly  recognize  in  detail  the  mat- 
ters that  pertain  to  a  teacher's  author- 
ity, both  inherent  and  delegated  ? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  legal 
functions  of  the  school  board  ? 

5.  How  can  you  explain  that  a 
school  board  cannot  rightfully  make 
a  rule  to  punish  with  the  rod  a  pupil 


who  will  be  disorderly,  yet  may 
rightfully  forbid  a  teacher  to  punish 
with  the  rod  a  pupil  who  fails  in  his 
lesson  ? 

6.  What  should  be  the  nature  of 
all  rules  in  regulating  a  school  ? 

7.  What  tendency  in  present 
school  administration  does  the 
author  think  needs  most  to  be  cor- 
rected ? 

8.  Relate  in  detail  some  of  the 
authoritative  assumplioos  which 
school  directors  in  some  parts  exer- 
cise over  teachers. 

9.  In  what  respect  may  the  su- 
perintendent or  principal  make  mis- 
takes so  as  to  hinder  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher  and  the  progress  of 
his  school  ? 

10.  What  is  the  most  hdpful 
supervision  ? 

It.  What  is  the  true  fuDction  of 
a  superintendent  ? 

13.  Name  the  particulars  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  that  are  fre- 
quently questioned  by  school  patrons? 

13.  What  kind  of  regulations 
should  be  enacted  by  every  school, 
and  in  every  school  district,  by  the 
board  of  education  ? 

■  4.  What  harm  to  the  teacher 
and  to  his  school  comes  when  he  has 
not  the  implicit  confidence  and  co- 
operation of  school  officers  and 
patrons  ? 

15.  On  what  grounds  only  should 
a  teacher  be  selected  to  teach  ?  On 
what  other  grounds,  however,  are 
teachers  often  selected  ? 

16.  Upon  what  should  the  popu- 
larity of  a  teacher  be  based  ? 
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17.  Why  is  the  teacher's  worth 
as  a  man  of  more  value  than  his 
efficiency  as  a  teacher  ? 

18.  Why  is  the  teacher  judged 
by  a  higher  standard  as  a  man  than 
if  he  were  a  private  citizen  ? 

19.  What  is  the  third  condition 
of  easy  control  ? 

20.  Describe  the  relations  be- 
tween physical  environment  and 
human  conduct. 

21.  Is  public  sentiment  awake  to 
the  importance  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  beauty  and  propriety  of 
physical  surroundings  and  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  school  ? 

22.  WhOy  of  all,  is  the  most  effi- 
cient person  to  awaken  public  senti- 
ment when  it  relates  to  the  morals 
of  children  ? 

23.  For  what  qualities  should 
pictures  for  the  school-room  be  se- 
lected ?  ^ 

24.  What  kin<}  of  an  appearance 
should  blackboards  have  at  all 
times,  regardless  of  pictures  and 
drawings  ? 

25.  What  above  all  in  neatness 
does  the  author  emphasize  ? 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween inherent  and  delegated  author- 
ity of  a  teacher  ? 

2.  Particularize  the  delegated 
authority. 

3.  Particularize  in  what  respects 
a  school  should  be  like  a  home, 
and  in  what  respects  it  must  differ 
from  a  good  home  in  order  to  suc- 
cessful teaching. 

4.  To  what  degree  of  responsi- 


bility is  the  teather  in  loco  parentis? 

5.  What  improvements  might  be 
made  in  our  country  schools  if  teach- 
ers realized  more  fully  their  duties 
and  rights  inherent  in  the  teacher's 
office,  and  had  the  courage  to  exer- 
cise them  impartially,  wisely  and 
fearlessly  ? 

6.  What  benefits  might  our 
schools  enjoy,  that  are  now  not  at 
all  recognized,  if  school  officers,  as 
well  as  school  teachers,  studied  the 
principles   of  school  management? 

7.  How  should  a  teacher  act  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  his  school 
patrons  and  school  officers  ? 

8.  Who  and  what  are  the  kind 
of  people  that,  in  the  presence  of 
their  children,  talk  disrespectfully 
of  the  teacher  ?  Is  there  something 
in  the  behavior  of  children  in  school 
that  marks  the  character  of  parents 
at  home  ? 

9.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  unfelt 
and  unappreciated  merit  in  teach- 
ing? 

10.  To  what  extent  is  the  teacher 
alone  responsible  for  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  school  officers*  and 
patrons  ? 

11.  Why  do  those  who  need  the 
good  things  of  mind  and  character 
make  the  greatest  effort  to  secure 
them? 

12.  Has  a  teacher  the  right  to 
suspend  a  pupil  who  attends  school 
regardless  of  cleanliness  and  pro- 
priety in  dress  ? 

13.  Why  may  the  culture  side, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of 
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a  teacher,  be  knowa  by  the  pictures 
dn  the  wall  of  his  school-room  ? 

14.     In   what   respects   does  the 
appearance   of  the   blackboard  tell 


the  character  of  a  school  ? 

15.  In  what  respects  does  a 
good  school  differ  from  a  well  regu- 
lated home  ? 


SHALL  AND  WILL. 


,  We  employ  two  auxiliary  verbs 
to  express  the  future,  using  * '  shall " 
for.  the  first  person,  **  wilP'  for  the 
second  and  third  persons.  Of  these 
verbs  the  one  implies,  more  or  less 
obscurely,  an  obligation,  the  other 
a  volition,  and  when  using  them  we 
do  not  always  have  in  the  mind  a 
perfectly  simple  notion  of  futurity  ; 
associated  ideas  are  often  connected 
with  it  which  induce  shades  of 
meaning  in  our  expressions. 

The  most  closely  connected  of 
these  associated  ideas  are  those  in- 
volving the  conception  of  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  person  speaking ; 
and  when  this  conception,  and  not 
merely  a  simple  future  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, we  immediately  exchange 
one  auxiliary  for  the  other  ;  that  is, 
''I  (or  we)  shall  die,"  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  simple  future  contingency, 
perfectly  paralleled  by  "  he,  you,  or 
they,  will  die;"  but  *'I  (or  we)  will 
die,"  conveys  a  meaning  of  inten- 
tion, paralled  again  by  **he,  you,  or 
they,  shall  die."  Can  anything  be 
clearer  than  this  ?  Yet  how  often 
we  hear,  '<I  am  afraid  I  will  be 
late;"  **They  say  I  will  find  the 
place  very  dull ;"  '*  He  tells  me  we 
will  have  leave  to  do  it ;"  or  *'  We 
have  decided  the  baby  will  go  to- 
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morrow."  And  frequently  also, 
though  not  so  frequently,  such  ex- 
pressions as  ''  I  swear  I  shall  repay 
you  ;"  or  <<  I  doubt  whether  he 
shall  succeed." 

In  these  cases  the  meaning  -  is 
made  evident  by  the  context,  and 
the  mistake  of  grammar  is  patent ; 
but  in  other  cases  the  whole  weight 
of  the  meaning  rests  on  the  verb, 
and  demands  the  strictest  accuracy 
— a  demand  frequently  unanswered. 
Yet  it  is  not  till  the  difference,  the 
immense  difference,  is  felt  between 
''I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow" 
and  *'  I  will  be  at  home  to-morrow" 
— not  till  it  is  involuntarily  perceived 
that  the  one  phrase  is  only  a  proph- 
ecy and  the  other  a  promise,  and 
that  ''he  shall  be  at  home  to-mor- 
row "  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  prom- 
ise, and  **he  will  be,"  etc.,  the 
prophecy — that  a  man  or  woman 
has  any  right  to  use  the  words  at  alL 

The  past  tenses  ''should"  and 
"would  "  follow  with  regard  to  the 
persons,  a  rule  precisely  analogous 
to  that  which  governs  "  shall "  and 
"will."  They  are  sometimes,  in 
fact,  as  Sir  Edmund  Head  (the  great 
"  Shall  and  Will "  censor)  points 
out,  "only  hypothetical  futures." 
When   one   says,    "  I   should  have 
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caught  the  fever  if,"  etc.,  one  speaks 
of  what  would  have  been  a  future 
event;  and  **  should  "is  here  used 
with  the  first  person  because  ''shall" 
would  be.  And  we  say,  "He  would 
have  gone  to  Europe  if,"  etc.,  be- 
cause in  the  future  it  is  **  He  wil^ 
go  to  Europe  if,"  etc.  There  are 
cases,  however,  where  **  should  " 
and  "would  "  are  not  "hypothetical 
futures,"  but  completely  express  a 
past  condition;  and  when,  as  we 
have  seen  with  "  will  "  and  "  shall," 
the  choice  of  the  verb  depends  on 
the  thing  meant ;  and  a  person  who 
is  thinking  one  thing  has  no  right  to 
say  another.  For  instance,  "I 
should  have  seen  him  there,"  is  a 
simple  statement  of  what  might  have 
been;  "I  would  have  seen  him 
there  "  means  "  I  would  by  my  own 
consent  have  seen  him  there. "  "We 
should  not  have  done  that "  means 
only  (setting  aside  the  possible 
meaning  "We  ought  not  to  have 
done  that")  "It  would  not  have 
been  done."  "  We  would  not  have 
done  that"  means  "We  should  have 
been  unwilling  to  do  so."  (Observe 
in  this  last  phrase  the  recurrence  to 
we  should  to  indicate  the  simple 
past,  as  we  shall^  the  simple  future.) 
Sir  Edmund  Head  gives  a  won- 
derful quotation  from  Chalmers, 
which  affords  the  best  possible  illus- 
tration of  carelessness  with  regard  to 
this  usage  :  "  Compel  me  to  retire 
and  I  shall  be  fallen  indeed ;  I 
would  feel  myself  blighted  in  the 
eyes  of  all  my  acquaintance ;  I 
would  nevermore  lift  up  my  face  in 


society  ;  I  would  bury  myself  in  the 
oblivion  of  shame  and  solitude ;  I 
would  hide  me  from  the  world ;  I 
would  ht  overpowered  by  the  feel- 
ings of  my  own  disgrace  ;  the  tor- 
ments of  self-reflection  would  pursue 
me."  The  two  ."woulds"  in  italics 
are  unquestionably  ungrainmatical, 
because,  to  use  Sir  Edmund's  words 
"in  these  two  cases,  the  context  ex- 
cludes all  notion  of  will  or  inten- 
tion, and  therefore  we  know  that 
they  must  be  meant  to  express  the 
simple  future,  which  they  ought  not 
to  do  with  the  first  person."  The 
other  preceding  "woulds"  cannot 
be  called  manifestly  wrong,  *' be- 
cause they  are  connected  with  acts 
which  are  voluntary  at  the  moment, 
and  the  writer  might  perhaps  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
if  he  had  not  shown  by  the  other 
portions  of  the  sentence  his  igno- 
rance of  the  English  idiom." 
.  Some  few  apparent  anomalies  in 
the  use  of  these  verbs  are  explicable 
by  principles  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  go  into  fully  in  so  short  an  expo- 
sition as  thiSj  but  which  may  be 
hastily  referred  to.  In  some  forms 
of  dependent  sentences  "shall"  and 
"  will  "  are  used  for  the  third  person 
as  if  it  were  the  first  person — that  is, 
in  a  dependent  sentence  of  which 
both  clauses  concern  a  third  person, 
"  shall  "  is  properly  to  be  used  in- 
stesrd  of  "will"  to  express  simple 
futurity ;  so  that,  while  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  "He  will  go,"  it  is  nec- 
essary to  say  "He  says  he  shall  go." 
This  is  probably  due  to  a  dramatic 
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impersonation,  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  of  the  person  spoken  of, 
making  the  usage  the  same  as  if  the 
phrase  were,  "  He  says  I  'shall  go';" 
and  it  therefore  holds  good  in  the 
reverse  with  the  use  of  "will" — 
e.  g.,  "He  thinks  he  shall  go  to 
Europe,"  expresses  the  simple  future 
while  "  He  thinks  he  will  go  to 
Europe  "  would  properly  convey  an 
intention.  The  usage  is  unsettled 
for  the  second  person.  One  may 
say  either  "You  say  you  will  go" 
or  "  You  say  you  shall  go."  Sir 
Edmund  Head  is  of  opinion  "the 
speaker  [in  this  case]  may,  as  it 
were,  look  at  the  sentence  with  ref- 
erence either  to  himself  or  to  the 
person  whom  he  is  addressing." 
But  we  must  repeat  that  for  the 
third  person  the  form  is  fixed  :  "He 
says  he  shall  go"  and  "  He  said  he 
should  go "  are  the  only  forms 
which  do  not  imply  volition.  Sir 
Edmund  justly  remarks,  when  con- 
sidering the  occasional  uncertain- 
ties :  "  It  may  be  maintained  that, 
as  '  will '  is  a  sort  of  interloper, 
'  shall '  ought  always  to  be  employ- 
ed unless  good  cause  be  shown 
against  it;"  and  he  elsewhere  states 
bis  belief  that  "  shall "  was  the  ori- 
ginal future  auxiliary. 

It  may  bc  observed  here  that 
where  there  is  the  slightest  touch  of 
hypothesis  (except  in  the  cases  in 
which,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  past  tense  has  the  character 
of  a  hypothetical  future),  the  weight 
of  "shall"  and  "should"  is  changed 
— e.  g.,  "You  should  go  "  or  "  He 
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fact  different  words."    In  thephra 
"I  wi/i  go,"  "He  sAaii  come,"  the 
verb  ceases  to  bc  an  auxiliary. 

Few   better   modes   of   acquiring 
certainty  and   delicacy   in   the  use 
of   these   words   can    be  suggested 
than    is    open    to    the    student   of 
Shakespeare;  the   flexibility  of  hi: 
use  of  them,  and  its  freqaent  sub 
tlety,   are  astonishing,   and  his  a* 
curacy  great    But  even  he  stumbl 
sometimes — for  instance,  in  alia 
ing   Antipholus    to    say    to    Ange! 
"Perchance  I  will  be  there  as  so- 
as  you"  ("Comedy  of  Errors,": 
^t  39)-     ^*  "^"n  "e  here  the  r 


s  Sir  Edmund  says, 
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possibility  of  trusting  at  ail  to  the 
ear  in  this  matter,  since  Emilia^s 
declaration,  "Perchance,  lago,  I 
will  ne'er  go  home,"  is  faultless. 
Other  mistakes  are  where  Lucio 
condoles  'with  Claudio  about  his 
life  —  "who  [which]  I  would  be 
sorry  should  be  thus  foolishly  lost '' 
(**  Measure  for  Measure,"  i.  3,  95) ; 
and  ^a/r/o^ declares,  "I  will  sooner 
have  a  beard  grow  on  the  palm  of 
my  hand  than  he  [the  juvenal,  the 
Prince,  your  master]  shall  get  one 
on  his  cheek"  ("2  Henry  IV.,"  i. 
2,  23).  Don  Pedro  says  of  Beatrice, 
"You  amaze  me;  I  would  have 
thought  her  spirit  woi^d  have  been 


invincible  against  all  assaults  of 
affection"  ("Much  Ado,"  ii.  3, 
118);  and  there  are  some  others. 
But  let  no  verbal  sinner  console 
himself  with  the  belief  that  he  has 
Shakespeare  for  his  companion. 
He  can  only  count  on  Chalmers, 
and  on  Scotch  and  English  gener- 
ally. And  if  he  continues  to  com- 
mit mistakes,  let  him  at  least  {not) 
declare,  "I  'would'  feel  myself 
blighted  in  the  eyes  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, I  *  would '  be  overpowered  by 
the  feelings  of  my  disgrace";  but 
none  the  less  may  "the  torments  of 
self-reflection  pursue  him  I  " — The 
Nation. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING. 

■ 

We  agree  entirely  with  the  Edu- 
cational Review  (Canada)  when  it 
says  it  is  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  modem  peda- 
gogy to  keep  large  classes  entirely 
together  for  a  year  at  a  time,  to  suit 
the  teaching  to  the  average  ability 
of  the  class,  and  to  ignore  the 
idiosyncracies  of  each  pupil,  all 
being  cast  in  the  same  mould  and 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
Pupils  cannot  be  well  taught  in  bulk. 
Even  where  forty  or  more  pupils 
are  taught  in  the  same  class,  there 
must  be  individual  teaching.  And 
the  willing,  the  vigorous,  the  indus- 
trious, must  not  be  restrained  and 
hindered  by  the  indisposed,  the  in- 
dolent, or  the  dull.    One  of  the  most 


important  problems  of  public  school- 
management  at  present  is  the  modi- 
fication and  adjustment  of  grades, 
courses  of  study,  and  programs  so 
as  to  admit  of  greater  individuality 
in  the  teaching.  Progress  in  this 
direction  has  been  made  in  some 
quarters,  but  the  movement  should 
extend  all  along  the  line. 


ONE    GRADE    IN   A   ROOM. 

The  Monthly  has,  on  several  oc- 
casions, maintained  that,  all  things 
considered,  two  grades  in  a  room 
are  better  than  one.  The  Southern 
Educational  Journal  attributes  to 
Alfred  Holbrook,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
the  following  rather  extravagant 
language  in  regard  to  the  matter : 

"Four  grades  in  a  room  are  bet- 
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ter  that  one  grade,  for  pupils  and 
teacher.  Teachers  are  intellectually 
starving  pupils  by  restricting  their 
environment  during  the  first  eight 
years  to  the  meager,  dull,  dead  sur- 
roundings of  one  year's  work.  If 
the  pupils  get  but  one-fourtb  the 
time  for  recitation,  they  will  learn 
more.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  ten  years  learn  (or  would 
learn  if  they  had  the  chance)  ten 
times  as  much  informally  as  they  do 
formally.  Schoolrooms  with  pupils 
of  one  grade  in  them  are  modem  in- 
ventions of  a  devilish  (not  inten- 
tionally so)  educational  priest-craft, 
whereby  young  minds  are  not  only 
not  taught  what  they  ought  to  know, 
but  actually  untaught  what  they  do 
know." 


REUGIOUS   TEACHING   IN    SCHOOL, 

Educational  and  government  cir- 
cles in  Great  Britain  are  still  agitated 
over  the  question  of  religious  teach- 
ing in  the  schools.  It  is  the  main 
issue  in  the  London  School  Board 
election,  and  one  of  the  religious 
papers  calls  it  the  great  battle  of 
Armageddon.  The  London ^i>»r»iz/ 
of  Education  has  this  to  say  : 

"Why  not  let  sleeping  dogs  lie ? 
A  compromise  had  been  found, 
illogical  it  is  true,  but  one  that  has 
worked  smoothly  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  satisfied  wholly 
those  most  nearly  concerned — the 
parents.  Not  one  single  parent  has 
been  found  to  complain  of  the  re- 
ligious teaching  provided  by  the 
Board.  When  once  the  amnesty  is 
broken  we  greatly  fear  that  there 
will  be  no  peace  till  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  state  education  is  reached, 
that  is,  either  purely  secular  in- 
struction   or    religious     instruction 


imparted  by  other  than  the  regular 
teachers." 

One  of  the  troubles  with  oar 
neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  that  the  teaching  for 
which  a  good  many  of  thero  contend 
is  not  religious  but  irreligious. 
There  is  not  much  religion  about 
much  of  the  dogmatic  theology 
which  some  good  pieople  would  have 
taught  in  the  schools. 

AN  ENGLISH  ESTIMATE  OF  DR.  OLIVER 
WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Literature  classes  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Loadai^  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation's characterization  of  Dr. 
Holmes : 

"Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will 
be  missed  from  the  world  of  books. 
His  was  not  great  genius — not  great, 
at  least,  as  Europe,  with  a  critical 
faculty  sharpened  on  the  literary 
experiences  of  all  the  ages,  counts 
greatness.  Charming,  genial,  hu- 
morous, and  instructive  as  he  is,  the 
Autocrat  lacks  the  concentration  of 
motive,  the  instant  and  imperative 
conviction  of  those  who  achieve 
greatly,  or  greatly  fail.  But,  though 
we  do  not  mistake  the  prandial 
humors  of  one  who  was  almost  a 
poet  and  only  not  quite  a  philoso- 
pher for  the  utterances  of  a  seer, 
there  are  times  of  weariness  and 
tedium  when  they  yield  delightful 
solace,  times  when  this  elder  world 
puts  by  its  characteristic  claim  to 
be  improved  by  its  reading,  and 
foregoes  its  demand  for  books  that 
stir  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
soul,  and  surprise  it  into  an  enthus- 
iasm for  its  better  self.  Then  we 
refresh  ourselves  in  that  happy 
optimism  of  America,   which  ia  ao 
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well  content  with  the  amused  con- 
templation of  things  as  they  are, 
and  knows  so  well  how  to  create  a 
literary  atmosphere  of  meditative 
calm,  shot  through  with  gleams  of 
humor,  and  charged  with  pleasing 
currents  of  moderate  emotion.  This, 
Dr.  Holmes  gave  us  at  its  best,  nor 
was  the  gift  disdained." 


UNCONSCIOUS    TEACHING. 

The  most  effective  teaching  is 
sometimes  that  which  is  done  un- 
consciously. One  writer  suggests 
that  the  bad  manners  or  even  im- 
pertinences which  trouble  the  over- 
worked and  irritable  teacher  may  be 
in  point  of  fact  only  the  result  of 
his  own  thoughtless  behavior  toward 
his  pupils.  An  example  is  given  of 
a  teacher  collecting  exercises  in  his 
class-room.  One  well-mannered  lad 
carelessly  threw  his  paper  along  the 
deak  toward  the  teacher  without 
thinking.  Reminded  by  a  reproving 
look  from  the  teacher,  he  picked  up 
and  handed  the  paper  properly. 
After  brief  inspection  and  noting 
some  trifling  omission,  the  teacher 
rather  contemptuously  tossed  the 
paper  back,  with  a  curt  command 
for  correction.  The  moral  of  the 
incident  is  apparent.  The  teacher 
had  been  momentarily  annoyed  by 
the  pupil's  want  of  respect,  and  an 
instant  after  gave  him  a  striking 
object  lesson  iix  rudeness. 


EDUCATIONAL   JOURNALS. 

A  high  school  principal,  at  one  of 
the  recent  teachers'  institutes,  in  the 
course   of  an  address  in  which  he 


very  properly  advised  teachers  to 
read  broadly  and  by  no  means  con- 
fine themselves  to  professional  lit- 
erature, took  occasion  to  disparage 
educational  journals.  The  Educa- 
tional Journal  (Toronto)  makes  apt 
reply  as  follows  : 

"There  is  no  educational  paper 
worthy  of  the  name,  certainly  there 
is  none  published  in  Ontario,  which 
does  not,  probably,  do  more  to  en- 
courage and  promote  broad  reading 
by  teachers  than  any  other  agency. 
But  to  suppose  that  a  teacher,  we 
care  not  whether  young  and  inex- 
perienced or  the  opposite,  can  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  his  profes- 
sion and  make  the  progress  in  prac- 
tical excellence  which  is  the  duty 
and  should  be  the  ambition  of  every 
teacher,  without  the  aid  of  one.  or 
more  good  educational  papers  or 
magazines,  is  to  miss  the  mark  very 
widely.  The  teacher  who  should 
read  only  educational  papers  would 
never  attain  to  great  proficiency, 
even  in  that  profession.  But,  we 
venture  to  say,  the  teacher  who 
regularly  and  carefully  gets  all  the 
good  he  or  she  can  out  of  the  best 
professional  papers  will  be  found  to 
be,  as  a  rule,  the  very  teacher  who 
reads  most  widely  and  intelligently 
on  other  subjects.  Hence  to  set  the 
educational  paper  over  against  the 
historical  or  scientific  book,  as  if 
those  who  read  the  one  were  neces- 
sarily those  who  do  not  read  the 
other,  is  to  show  a  singular  want  of 
observation  or  thoughtfulness  in  the 
matter." 


SCHOLARSHIP   ESSENTIAL. 

The  Michigan  School  Moderator 

is  about  right  in  saying — 

''Good  scholarship  still  holds  a 
preeminent  place  in  the  qualifica- 
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tions  of  a  good  teacher.  There  are 
of  course  other  factors,  but  without 
this  one  none  of  the  others  arc  of 
much  account.  The  teacher  should 
be  a  student.  How  absurd  the  idea 
that  because  a  primary  teacher  has 
to  do  with  the  little  ones,  therefore 
she  needs  to  know  only  a  little.  It 
too  frequently  happens  that  city 
boards  of  education  are  not  careful 
enough  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Ofttimes  teachers  are  chosen  on 
other  grounds  than  that  of  fitness. 
Once  in,  some  teachers  cease  to 
grow ;  they  rust  and  fossilize.  The 
law  of  our  state  requires  that  every 
teacher  should  possess  certain  quali- 
fications, and  provides  certain  means 
of  ascertaining  these  qualifications. 
Boards  of  education  act  in  open 
violation  of  the  law  if  they  neglect 
to  provide  for  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
their  teachers  as  to  fitness  for  their 
work.  There  are  those  holding  po- 
sitions as  teachers  in  certain  city 
schools  who  never  were  qualified  to 
teach,  and  who  have  held  their  own 
in  this  particular  with  remarkable 
persistency.  The  board  that  has 
not  enough  stamina  to  oust  such 
teachers,  ought  itself  to  be  ousted." 

THE  ETHICAL  SPIRIT  IN    THE   SCHOOL. 

There  is  meat  in  these  closing 
words  of  an  address  before  the 
Northern  Michigan  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  by  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  of  the 
Central  Michigan  Normal  School : 

"  As  the  mind  is  self- regulative  in 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  think- 
ing, feeling  and  willing,  so  the  ideal 
school  recognizes  the  development 
of  the  faculty  of  self-government  in 
its  pupils  as,  naturally,  one  of  the 
most  desirable  results  of  human 
education  and  training.  And,  as 
the  highest  form — self -regulation  in 


man — is  realized  in  the  activities  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life,  so  the 
crowning  excellence  of  the  ideal 
school  is  seen  in  the  ethical  spirit 
that  pervades  it,  making  it  a  minis- 
try of  good  to  all  who  come  within 
its  influence." 

THE      INTELLECTUAL      LEADS      THE 
ETHICAL. 

The  late  Dr.  Swing,  in  one  of  his 
more  recent  sermons,  beautifully 
expresses  the  thought  of  this  cap- 
tion, as  follows : 

"  The  scene  now  before  us  is  that 
of  a  much  larger  intellect  and  a 
slightly  improved  heart.  The  intel- 
lect always  was  in  advance  of  the 
heart.  Mental  power  comes  long  in 
advance  of  moral  power. 

"The  intellect  can  fly;  virtue 
goes  on  foot.  The  chariot  of  learn- 
ing outruns  the  wheels  of  righteous- 
ness. 

"  In  the  Son  of  God,  the  intellect 
and  the  soul  were  companions. 
They  were  inseparable.  In  Jesus 
the  thoughts  could  not  outrun  the 
love.  The  wreaths  for  the  forehead 
of  Jesus  were  wreaths  for  the  heart. 
His  words  were  few,  his  cotidact 
vast.  Great  men  like  Emerson  and 
Whittier  and  Gladstone  are  persons 
in  whom  mind  and  heart  are  both 
one. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  golden  age 
must  come  by  law,  it  must  come  by 
a  widening  intellect  that  shall  drag 
the  heart  up  after  it.  As  the  son 
always  pulling  at  our  world  can  lift 
up  the  wide  sea  because  it  is  soft 
and  flexible  and  thus  can  make  a 
tide  rise  high  and  run  like  thf 
shadow  of  a  ctoud,  so  the  hamai 
intellect  rising  to  vast  bulk  ant 
power  can  lift  up  the  pliant  moral 
of  mankind  and  make  a  wave  c 
goodness  run  swift  and  high.     Tb 
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golden  age  will  dawn  when  the 
affections  of  society  shall  rise  in  ? 
higher  tide  to  the  pulling  of  the  in- 
tellect. " 


DANGER  OF  EXPERIMENTING. 

Those  accustomed   to    listen    to 

Col.    Parker   may  almost  hear  the 

tones  of  his  voice  as  they  read  the 

following  sentences  : 

"The  question  is  often  put, — 'Is 
there  not  great  danger  in  allowing 
teachers  to  experiment  upon  chil- 
dren?' Not  a  tithe  of  the  danger 
there  is  in  allowing  supervisors  to 
prescribe  methods,  and  rigidly  en- 
force the  literal  following  of  a  course 
of  study.  The  most  awful  experi- 
ment, is  to  put  a  girl  fresh  from  the 
high  school  or  a  cram  examination, 
without  a  scintilla  of  the  art  ojf 
teaching,  or  a  faint  suspicion  of  it, 
in  charge  of  fifty  immortal  souls  ; 
and  next  to  that,  even  more  awful  if 
possible,  to  put  a  college  graduate, 
chock  full  of  conceit  and  of  little 
else,  at  the  head  of  a  school. 
Thousands  of  schools  are  now  in 
charge  of  principals  who  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  how  to  direct  and 
teach  teachers.  There  must  needs 
be  experiments,  but  let  us  have 
those  experiments  which  are  prompt- 
ed by  an  all-controlling  desire  to 
do  good  rather  than  the  experiments 
of  ignorance.  The  strongest  influ- 
ence of  a  teacher  is  not  his  teaching 
in  itself,  but  in  his  attitude  towards 
knowledge,  and  its  relation  to  edu- 
cation. If  the  teacher  is  everlast- 
ingly in  love  with  knowledge,  if  this 
love  speaks  in  his  eyes  and  charms 
in  his  manner,  little  else  is  needed 
to  make  his  pupils  lovers  of  knowl- 
edge. If  the  teacher  is  thought- 
fully studying  the  needs  of  each  of 
his  pupils,  and  striving  to  apply  the 


best  conditions  for  the  highest  self- 
effort,  he  is  not  an  experimenter  in 
the  common  acceptance  of  the  term; 
the  difference  is  world-wide  between 
an  investigation  in  the  sense  of 
studying  a  profession  and  an  experi- 
ment which  implies  the  destruction 
of  material  used.'' 


INTEREST  vs.  AMUSEMENT. 

"The  Touch  of  the  Artist  in 
Teaching "  is  the  title  of  Supt.  L. 
H.  Jones's  address  before  the  North- 
western Ohio  Superintendents'  and 
Teachers'  Round-Table.  The  im- 
portant distinction  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  one  which  many 
teachers  do  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate : 


li 


We  must  keep  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction between  interesting  the 
pupil  and  amusing  him  ;  the  former 
is  legitimate  and  necessary — the 
latter  is  the  refuge  of  pedagogical 
charlatans.  Real  interest  in  think- 
ing is  the  true  basis  of  control  in 
school.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  school  government 
from  the  standpoint  of  temporary 
expedient.  For  good  order  is  not  in 
itself  an  end.  For  the  only  true  end 
of  effort  is  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  condition  of  the  pupil — not  a 
change  in  the  incidental  external 
condition  in  which  he  presents  him- 
self at  any  time.  When  the  peda- 
gogical Cornelia  is  asked  to  show 
her  educational  jewels,  she  will  not 
show  merely  a  quiet  school-room, 
for  that  may  be  the  quietude  of 
death,  but  she  will  show  the  trans- 
formed child  himself — the  tenden- 
cies to  higher  thinking,  nobler  feel- 
ing and  more  heroic  acting  than  be- 
fore. Rightly  considered,  what  is 
commonly  known  as  disorder  in  a 
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school,  is  not  a  real  fact,  so  much 
as  the  sign  of  the  fact.  The  real 
fact  that  has  meaning  is  the  spirit- 
ual conditisn  of  the  child  which 
leads  him  to  commit  the  disorder, 
and  may,  if  not  corrected,  lead  him 
to  do  worse  yet.  In  other  words, 
disorder  in  the  school-room  is  a  flag 
of  distress  which  indicates  a  state  of 
the  heart  calling  for  immediate  re- 
lief." 


LIDATING     COUNTRY     SCHOOLS. 

The  consolidation  of  the  schools 
of  one  of  the  townships  of  Medina 
county  was  mentioned  in  these  pages 
last  month.  No  more  important 
movement  in  the  interest  of  rural 
schools  has  occurred  in  recent  years. 
It  tends  to  secure  better  classifica- 
tion, better  attendance,  better  teach- 
ing, and  greater  interest  among  the 
pupils  and  in  the  community,  at  less 
cost.  As  it  enables  three  or  four 
teachers  to  do  the  work  of  seven  or 
eight,  better  teachers  can  be  secured 
for  less  money  \  and  there  is  a 
saving  of  school  houses,  school  fur- 
niture, apparatus,  and  fuel. 

Massachusetts  has  been  working 
in  this  direction  for  the  last  dozen 
years.  The  movement  began  in 
Concord  in  1881,  and  it  took  ten 
years  to  overcome  the  conservatism 
and  local  prejudices  of  the  farmers. 
In  the  outlying  districts,  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  the  closing  of 
the  home  school -ho  uses  and  the 
transportation  of  the  children  to  the 
central  school.  It  is  now  only  three 
years  since  the  plan  became  fully 
established  in  Concord,  and  there 
are  already  135  towns  in  the  state  in 


whifh  the  plan  is  in  full  operation. 
An  act  of  the  legislature  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  children.  They 
are  conveyed  in  comfortable  vehicles 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
charge  of  trusty  drivers. 

THAT  "LEGAL  [TOBACCO]  QUESTION," 

Editors  Monthly  : — In  your  last 
issue  appeared  this  quotation  : 

"  The  school  examiners  of 

Co.  have  adopted  a  new  and  origin- 
al method.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  the  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cant are  on  matters  educational,  a 
certificate  will  not  be  issued  to  him, 
if  he  chews  tobacco." 

Then  followed  editorial  comment- 
Without  passing  judgment  upon  the 
editorial  opinion  expressed,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  statements  relative  to 
the  supposed  case.  I  may  be  mis- 
talten,  but  I  suppose  it  is  this  (Blank) 
county  that  is  referred  to.  I  base 
my  supposition  upon  the  fact  that 
some  weeks  ago  a  daily  paper  of  this 
county  made  the  statement  that  our 
Board  of  Examiners  had  decided 
not  to  grant  certificates  to  any  ap. 
plicants  who  used  tobacco.  This 
item  was  copied  by  other  papers, 
and  it  went  the  rounds,  until,  I  sup- 
pose, it  reached  the  Monthly. 

The  facts  are  that  our  Board  never 
passed  such  a  regulation.  Further, 
that  our  Board  never  even  discussed 
the  advisability  of  such  a  regulation. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  fabrication — 
pure  and  simple. 

Respectfully, 
President  B'd  of  Ex., 

Blank  Co.,  O. 
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Q.  511.  "  A  citizen,  in  the  full 
acceptation  of  that  term,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  member  of  the  civil 
state  entitled  to  all  its  privileges." — 
Cooley,  B.  D.  M. 

The  term  citizen  has  not  the  same 
application  in  all  countries,  nor  at 
all  times  in  the  same  country.  It 
has  a  broader  application  in  this 
country  now  than  it  had  thirty-five 
years  ago.  It  includes  several  mil- 
lions of  people  now  who  were  not 
then  included.  Citizen  is  not  synon- 
ymous with  voter.  Men,  women, 
and  children  are  citizens,  but  many 
of  them  are  not  voters.  A  broad 
definition  now  applicable  in  this 
country  would  be,  A  member  of  the 
body  politic,  owing  allegiance  and 
entitled  to  protection.  The  first 
authoritative  definition  of  citizen 
given  in  this  country  is  that  found 
in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  adopted  in  1868, which 
is  as  follows  :  '<  All  persons  bom 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  there- 
of, are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  state  wherein  they  re- 
side." P.  O. 

Q.  512.  The  frequency  of  teach- 
ers' meetings  in  a  township  should 
vary  with  varying  conditions.  In 
organizing  the  schools  and  starting 
the  work,  the  township  superintend- 
ent might  find  it  desirable  to  meet 
the  teachers  each  week  for  a  time ; 
but  once  well  under  way,  a  meeting 


each  month  would  be  often  enough. 

S.  F. 
Q.  513.  It  is  not  easy  to  say, 
off-hand,  how  a  township  teachers' 
meeting  is  best  conducted.  Some 
time  should  be  used  (more  at  some 
meetings  than  at  others)  by  the 
superintendent  in  explanations  and 
directions  as  to  course  of  study, 
ways  of  teaching,  general  manage- 
ment, etc.  It  should  be  his  aim 
always  to  keep  before  the  minds  of 
his  teachers  high  ideals  of  govern- 
ment and  teaching.  There  should 
be  some  time  for  free  conference, 
when  teachers  may  report  their  dif- 
ficulties and  ask  questions.  Free 
informal  discussion  of  topics  pre- 
viously announced,  all  taking  part, 
may  be  made  inspiring  and  profit- 
able. An  occasional  written  paper, 
if  short  and  pointed,  may  be  admiss- 
ible. The  Reading  Circle  work  may 
also  come  in  for  a  share  of  time. 
All  the  exercises  should  be  conduct- 
ed with  spirit  and  interest. 

B.  T.  K. 

Q.  515.  Since  the  areas  of 
circles  are  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters,  it  follows 
that  diameters  are  to  each  other  as 
the  square  roots  of  areas.  Then  the 
diameter  of  each  of  the  three  smaller 
pipes  must  be  to  the  diameter  of  the 
larger  pipe  as  ^^i  to  ^3- 

B.  D.  Myers. 

To  the  same  effect,  P.  S.  Berg. 

Q.  516.     ''Child  "is  in  the  ob- 
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jective  case  object  oC  "will  st.^.. 
"  To  destroy"  has  the  construction 
of  an   adverb   and   modifies  "will 
seek."  E.  E.  Holderbaum. 

"Child "  is  a  noun  in  the  object- 
ive case  after  "will  seek."  "To 
destroy  "  is  an  infinitive  with  the 
construction  of  an  adjective,  and 
belongs  to  "  Herod." 

P.  S.  Berg. 

Q.  S17.  "  More  "  is  an  adjective 
belonging  to  "He."  "Than "is  a 
subordinate  conjunction  and  con- 
nects "more"  and  "that  {is)." 
"That  "is  an  adjective,  here  used 
as  a  noun  subject  of  "the  subordi- 
nate proposition."       P.  S.  Berg. 

Q.  518.  The  volume  of  the  first 
is  easily  seen  to  be  40  cu.  ft.  The 
volume  of  the  other,  being  a  frustum 
of  a  pyramid,  is  found,  by  multiply- 
ing the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two 
bases  and  the  square  root  of  their 
product  by  one-third  of  the  altitude, 
to  be  4i|f  cu.  ft.     B.  D.  Myers. 

Greenwich,  O. 

Same  answer  and  similar  solution  by 
P.  S.  Berg  and  E.  E.  Holdertiaum. 

Q.  519.  ioo%— io%=90%,cost. 
ioo%-fio*i  =  iio^,  selling  price. 
110% — 90^=10%, gain.  ao-i-90= 
}=33j?t>,  fraudulent  gain. 

P.  S.  Berg. 

Bimilar  solution  and  same  result  by  , 
E.  E.  Holderbaum,  which  seemB  to  be 
correct.    J.  N.  M.  gets  23|^%. 

Q.  521.  What  are  the  muscles 
employed  when  a  horse  shakes  its 
skin  to  remove  dust  or  flies  ? 

E.  E.  O. 

Q.    512.     Who    said,     "  Writing 


connection  was  it  said  ? 

£.  E.  O. 

Q.  533.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"  Right  of  Eminent  Domain  t" 

E.  E.  H. 

Q.  524.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"Philosophy  of  History?" 

E.  E.  H. 

Q.  525.  The  London yiwrjM/  0/ 
Eduealien  contains  the  statement 
that  "  schoolmastering  does  take  the 
nerve  out  of  a  man  and  unfit  him  for 
facing  the  world  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity." How  much  truth  is  there 
in  the  statement?  S.  F. 

Q.  526.  What  is  the  difference 
between  "grammatical  function" 
and  "grammatical  relation?" 

R.  C.  T. 

Q,  527.  When  and  why  was  a 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ceded  back  to  Maryland  ? 

J.  C.  E.  J. 

Q.  528.  Where  can  I  get  a  copy 
of  Creasy's  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World?  J.  M.  L. 

Q.  519.  Write  the  following  deci- 
mals correctly  in  figures  :  Eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousandths ; 
seven  thousand  and'  seven  tea- 
millionths ;  seven  hundred  sixty-four 
milliontbs ;  nine  million  and  nine 
millionths.  B.  D.  H. 

Q.  530,  What  number  divided 
by  one  more  than  itself  will  give  { 
for  a  quotient  ?  Give  arithmetical 
analysis.  M.  E.  W. 

Contributors  are  reminded  to  write 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Matter 
written  on  both  sides  frequently  find- 
its  way  into  the  editor's  waste  baskel 
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At  a  teachers'  examination  in 
Blank  Co.  an  applicant  gave  this 
answer  :  "  Nature  studies  is  what 
a  child  will  naturally  pick  up." 


Little  things  cast  long  shadows  in 
the  morning  sunlight.  In  school, 
nothing  can  be  little  which  influ- 
ences the  subsequent  thought,  feel- 
ing or  action  of  the  child. 

M.  R.  A. 


Charles  Whibley,  in  the  N^ine- 
teentk  Century  for  October,  makes  a 
savage  attack  upon  University  Ex- 
tension in  England  : 

*'  Why  should  not  the  lecturer 
who  promises  a  University  educa- 
tion in  five  weeks,  flourish  as 
exuberantly  as  the  quack  who  is 
prepared  to  cure  a  wooden  leg  with 
a  pot  of  ointment?"         M.  R.  A. 

Is  reading  aloud  to  become  one 
of  the  lost  arts  ?  Why  is  it  that  so 
few  boys  of  fifteen  can  read  English 
at  sight  ?  It  is  said  that  the  King 
of  Corea  used  to  conduct  his  civil- 
service  examinations  in  person ; 
that  when  a  candidate  miscalled  a 
word,  he  would  extend  one  finger  in 
a  downward  direction  and  thus  keep 
count  of  the  mistakes.  If  he  had 
tried  this  method  on  some  American 
boys  he  would  have  needed  as  many 
bands  as  Briareus.  M.  R.  A. 


What  is  it  to  be  thorough  ?  The 
child  is  thorough  in  his  mental  pro- 
cesses if  he  reasons  correctly,  even 
if  he  does  not  yet  possess  the  intro- 
spective power  to  describe  his  own 
thought.  Some  of  the  ''expla- 
nations" of  arithmetical  problems 
seem  to  have  been  devised  in  utter 
forgetfulness  of  this  truth ;  they 
darken  counsel  by  words  which  are, 
to  the  pupil  at  least,  without  knowl- 
edge. M.  R.  A. 


If  unification  is  a  good  thing  in 
the  primary  grades,  it  might  be  well 
to  use  it  in  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege. However  thoroughly  the 
pupils  in  the  elementary  classes  have 
learned  geography,  they  will  forget 
it  if  general  history  is  taught  in  the 
air  and  not  on  the  earth  \  arith- 
metic, too,  can  be  forgotten  if  no 
pains  are  taken  in  the  algebra  and 
geometry  classes,  to  give  the  pupil 
arithmetical  practice ;  and  even  neat 
writing  and  correct  spelling  can 
soon  be  lost  if  slovenly  habits  are 
tolerated  in  the  upper  classes. 
''Incidental"  instruction  in  these 
branches  should  be  continued 
through  the  Senior  year  and  even  in 
the  Post-Graduate  course.  Let  the 
professor  who  is  above  these  things, 
at  once  summon  Daedalus  and 
secure  a  pair  of  wings.    M.  R.  A. 
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China  is  giving  the  world  an 
object-lesson.  A  nation  needs 
something  more  than  civil-service 
examination  to  fit  it  for  winning 
victories,  either  in  war  or  in  peace. 
The  true  politician  must  feel  as  well 
as  know.  Any  system  of  education 
which  neglects  the  heart,  which  has 
no  higher  aim  than  selfish  utility, 
hastens  that  moral  torpor  in  a 
nation  which  is  the  sure  sign  of  ap- 
proaching death.  M.  R.  A. 


Teachers  are  often  too  fearful  of 
discussing  an  old  subject.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
has  not  yet  been  half  learned.  If  it 
is  to  bear  its  full  harvest  the  seed 
must  be  sown  in  every  township  and 
district  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  not  long  since  two  teach- 
ers were  looking  at  Ihe  daily  pro- 
gram of  an  institute,  when  one  of 
them  said  :  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  ?  When  was  that  ap- 
pointed ?  Are  you  on  it  ?"  "No," 
replied  the  other,  "  I  guess  it  must 
have  been  appointed  while  we  were 
away  yesterday."  Now,  if  we  wish 
to  make  such  a  conversation  im- 
possible we  must  keep  on  discussing 
the  Report ;  we  must  prove  that  its 
recommendations  are  designed  to 
improve  the  character  of  the  teach- 
ing in  every  sub-district.  The  walls 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  not 
to  be  battered  down  by  a  single  shot 
from  the  largest  gun  ;  we  need  a 
fuailade  from  the  smaller  pieces. 

A  few  years  ago  an  editor  boasted 
that   he   would    write    a    thousand 


articles  on  one  subject ;  he  would 
not  withdraw  from  the  battle  until 
the  victory  was  won.  Keep  up  the 
discussion.  The  Report  is  neither 
infallible  nor  invulnerable,  but  it  is 
full  of  excellent  suggestions,  many 
of  which  are  yet  new  to  thousands 
of  teachers.  M.  R.  A. 


Glibness  is  not  always  a  sign  of 
true  knowledge,  or  even  of  good 
training.  Sometimes  the  answer 
which  costs  delay  and  hesitation,  is 
the  one  which  reveals  true  mental 
power.  Indeed  the  ideal  question 
is  the  one  which  demands  of  the 
leamera  new  adjustment  of  thoughts, 
a  thinking  out  of  the  answer.  If  we 
ask  a  pupil,  "  How  many  brick 
houses  are  there  on  the  street  be- 
tween your  home  and  the  school- 
house  ?"  his  delay  in  answering 
would  reveal,  not  his  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  but  his  real  knowledge. 
M.  R.  A. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
office  of  tithing-man  should  be  re- 
vived to  enforce  order  in  a  few  Sun- 
day schools.  Our  pity  for  the  de- 
graded should  not  make  us  forget 
that  our  duty  is  to  elevate  their 
sense  of  right,  rather  than  to  lower 
our  own  standards.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  a  boy  is  improved  either 
morally  or  spiritually  when  his  out- 
rages are  tolerated  week  after  week, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  him 
in  school.  Our  Lord  was  merciful 
and  forgiving,  but  He  drove  from 
the  temple  those  who  disturbed  the 
worship.  M.  R.  A- 


State  Commissioner  Corson. 

The  announcement  here  of  the  re- 
election of  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  to 
the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools  is  not  news  to  any 
of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly. 
Doubtless,  many  of  them  had  been 
apprised  of  that  fact  before  retiring 
on  the  night  of  November  6.  He 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  front  of 
the  great  land-slide,  his  plurality 
beinf!  nearly  700  greater  than  any 
other  on  the  ticket,  and  the  greatest 
plurality  by  which  any  state  officer 
in  Ohio  was  ever  elected.  He  is  the 
third  incumbent  of  the  office  to  re- 
ceive re-election,  Anson  Smytheand 
John  A.  Norris  being  the  other  two. 

Mr.  Corson  is  to  be  congratulated, 
but  not  more  than  the  friends  of 
popular  education  in  Ohio.  His 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  the 
office  are  universally  recognized. 


Practical  Methods. 

How  often  we  hear  the  expression, 
"That  plan  will  not  do  in  my 
grade,"  or  "That  is  not  practicable 
in  the  ungraded  school."  Good 
teaching  in  any  kind  of  school  has 
its  useful  lesson  for  the  thoughtful 
observer.  One  of  the  best  high- 
school  teachers  in  this  State  used  to 
listen  intently  to  discussions  on  pri- 
mary methods.  She  would  say,  "  I 
am  always  interested  in  good  teach- 
ing, wherever  I  find  it."  One  of 
the  most  helpful  hints  for  the  man- 
agement of  an  advanced  German 
class,  I  received  lately  by  observing 
the  work  of  a  teacher  in  the  lowest 
class  of  a  primary  school.  All 
methods  are  useless  in  the  hands  of 
the  mere  imitator ;  they  can  never 
be  useful  to  us  until  we  think  them 
into  our  own.  M.  R.  A. 

The  public  school  of  Beverly, 
Ohio,  stands  in  the  midst  of  fruitful 
fields  and  gardens,  but  there  is  no 
fence  about  the  play-ground.  A 
fence  is  an  emblem  of  authority — 
infinitely  better  than  anarchy — but 
happy  is  the  school  where  respect 
for  right  is  so  strong  la  the  hearts 
of  the  children  that  no  such  barrier 
is  needed  to  keep  them  within  just 
limits.  Where  the  national  flag  that 
floats  over  the  public  school  is 
made  to  teach  its  true  lesson  of 
liberty  secured  by  law,  there  is  no 
need  of  high  walls  to  screen  that 
school  from  public  gaze,  nor  of 
strong  fences  to  restrain  its  pupils. 
Law   rules   in   the  hearts  and  thus 
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,  proves  stronger  than  physical  force. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  indispens- 
able, but  that  method  of  discipline 
which  brings  it  into  daily  requisition 
is  not  the  kind  that  will  make  useful 
American  citizens.  M.  R.  A. 


Magazine  Clubs. 

This  is  the  time  for  teachers  to 
unite  and  secure  good  current  lit- 
erature at  a  moderate  expense. 
Each  member  of  a  club,  for  the 
price  of  one  magazine,  can  read 
what  he  wishes  from  a  large  number. 
Thus  the  teacher  can  see  education- 
al topics  discussed  from  many  points 
of  view.  Dark  places  in  history 
are  receiving  fresh  light  from  year 
to  year,  pen  and  pencil  pictures 
bring  the  farthest  lands  to  our 
libraries,  and  every  month  the  jour- 
nals of  science  come  laden  with 
fresh  spoils  from  a  newly  discovered 
world.  M.  R.  A. 

P.  S.— Of  coarse,  each  Ohio  teacher 
will  want  his  own  copy  of  the  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly.  Editor. 


Artificial  Incentives. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in 
the  words  which  our  dear  old  friend. 
Dr.  Hancock,  wrote  when  he  was 
spending  a  year  in  retirement  and 
study.  "  I  do  some  more  reading, 
but  not  so  much  more  as  I  had  ex- 
pected." Most  men  do  their  best 
work  under  pressure  ;  if  they  know 
they  are  expected  to  discuss  a  cer- 
tain question  at  a  fixed  date  they 
prepare  for  it.  If  they  meet  regu- 
larly in  a  club  or  a  class  they  find 
time  for  reading  and  study  on  many 


a  topic  which  would  have  been 
neglected  had  no  "artificial"  in- 
centive iii  the  form  of  a  certain  date 
been  presented.  Even  the  best 
pupil  will  do  better  work,  because 
he  knows  that  searching  questions 
will  soon  test  the  thoroughness  of 
his  preparation.  M.  R.  A. 


Religion  and  Politics. 

"  Avoid  Religion  and  Politics  in 
your  teachfhg  of  history,"  says  an 
institute    conductor    in     Colorado. 
And    how   much   of  history  would 
you  then  have  left  ?     The  advice  is 
not  good  and  should  not  be  follow- 
ed.    There  are  far  too  many  teach- 
ers of  neuter  gender  in  both  sexes. 
A  teacher  should  nf ver  be  a  fence- 
rider.     Where   such    teachers    are, 
the  fences  should  be  made  of  barbed 
wire.     It  was  not  creditable  to  an 
Ohio  superintendent  to  be  able  to 
say,  * 'Nobody  knows  how  I  vote."  A 
teacher  should  stand  for  something 
more  than  a  cipher.    He  should  be  a 
positive  character.     His  convictions 
and    his   actions   should   count  for 
something  in  both  politics  and  re- 
ligion. 

A  teacher  should  belong  to  a  po- 
litical party.  He  should  attend  its 
caucuses  and  vote  at  the  elections, 
always  exercising  fearlessly  his  right 
to  scratch  the  ticket  when  his  party 
puts  up  corrupt  or  unsafe  men.  A 
man  of  sense  always  has  greater 
tolerance  and  higher  respect  for  a 
man  of  upright  life  in  an  opposite 
party,  who  in  good  spirit  speaks 
and  acts  his  convictions,   than  for 
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the  man  who  either  has  uo  convic- 
tions or  has  not  the  courage  to  let 
them  be  known. 

A  teacher  should  have  decided 
religious  convictions,  and  he  should 
belong  to  the  church  with  which  he 
is  most  in  accord,  living  in  its  com- 
munion and  advancing  its  interests 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and  op- 
portunity. And  he  can  do  all  this 
without  being  offensively  partisan 
or  narrowly  sectarian.  In  his 
school,  in  his  teaching,  and  every- 
where and  always,  he  should  be 
tolerant  and  charitable  toward  those 
whose  political  and  religious  opin- 
ions differ  from  his  own,  and  he 
should  cultivate  in  his  pupils  the 
same  tolerant  and  charitable  spirit. 

In  teaching  history,  it  should  be 
the  aim  to  follow  the  truth,  with  the 
least  possible  bias,  wherever  it  may 
lead.  An  increase  of  the  spirit  of 
candor  and  fairness  should  be  one 
of  the  results  of  the  study  of  history. 
History  is  studied  to  little  purpose 
when  the  student  can  see  no  good  in 
the  opposite  party,  and  nothing  else 
in  his  own. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
in  High  School  Hall  at  Dayton, 
Nov.  9  and  lo. 

In  the  inaugural  address  of  the 
President,  he  told  us  that  this  Asso- 
ciation is  next  to  the  largest  in  the 
United  States  in  membership, — 
something  that  we  came  near  infer- 


ring from  the  crowds  of  teachers 
arriving  on  Friday  morning  trains. 
Teachers  had  also  reached  the  city 
the  evening  before,  as  one  great  at- 
traction was  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Dayton  schools.  The  rainy 
weather  prevented  the  teachers  from 
visiting  many  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, consequently  the  High  School 
and  the  new  Central  Building  were 
thronged  with  visitors,  and  many 
complimentary  remarks  were  made 
upon  the  fine  new  buildings  as  well 
as  upon  the  good  schools. 

Mr.  A.  £.  Taylor,  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  1:30  p.  m.,  Fri- 
day. Music  was  the  first  thing  on 
the  program.  This  music  was  fur- 
nished at  the  day  sessions  by  the 
Normal  School,  the  High  School, 
and  Miss  Klugel's  Sixth  Grade  Class, 
and  was  very  enjoyable,  while  the 
popular  Schubert  Glee  Club,  of 
Dayton,  delighted  all  listeners  at  the 
evening  session. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the 
President,  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  of 
Columbus,  was  earnest,  eloquent, 
and  full  of  common  sense.  The 
main  points  discussed  in  it  were, 
why  we  educate,  the  kindergarten, 
the  manual  training  school,  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sary  school  law,  and  free  text-books. 
It  will  be  very  difficult  in  a  brief 
article  to  do  justice  to  the  various 
papers  delivered  at  this  Association. 
Summed  up,  Mr.  Shawan's  argu- 
ments were  that  as  we  educate  to 
make  good  citizens, — good  men  and 
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good  women, — we  must,  especially 
for  those  who  have  not  good  and 
happy  homes,  begin  education  at  a 
very  early  age,  since  if  habits  lead- 
ing to  righteousness  are  not  formed, 
habits  leading  to  sin  and  misery 
soon  acquire  a  binding  force.  The 
mission  of  the  kindergarten  being  to 
deal  mainly  with  the  spiritual,  to 
teach  the  child  to  do  for  others  in  a 
spirit  of  love,  in  it  the  first  lessons 
of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  are 
taught. 

Since  the  conditions  of  our  coun- 
try especially  demand  that  all  shall 
look  upon  labor  as  a  noble  thing, 
the  manual  training  school  is  to  in- 
culcate this  lesson  as  well  as  to  give 
vigor  to  the  body  and  skill  to  the 
hand. 

The  compulsory  school  law  should 
be  wisely  enforced.  A  boy  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School 
merely  for  truancy.  Many  an  emi- 
nent man  of  to-day  learned  fishing 
when  his  teacher  did  not  make 
something  else  so  interesting  that  he 
was  eager  to  learn  it  instead.  We 
should  hesitate  to  place  upon  any 
boy  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
stigma  later  in  life.  Unless  a  boy's 
influence  is  injurious  to  others  in  the 
school,  he  should  never  be  sent 
from  it. 

If  education  is  to  be  free,  public 
school  authorities  should  provide 
free  materials  for  work  in  the  public 
schools.  The  issuing  of  text-books 
to  indigent  pupils  works  injury  in 
two  ways.  Many  honest  parents 
whose  children  have  an   honorable 


pride,  in  the  exigencies  of  hard 
times,  are  compelled  to  class  them- 
selves where  they  do  not  really  be- 
long, or  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  money 
that  ought  really  to  go  for  food  or 
clothes.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
who  take  advantage  of  the  ptea  of 
inability  to  purchase  books,  are 
losing  the  self-respect  which  makes 
good  citizens,  and  have  an  added 
temptation  to  enlist  on  the  roll  of 
paupers.  Let  us  have  a  free  educa- 
tion and  of  every  child  make  a  pat- 
riotic citizen,  a  type  of  manhood  or 
womanhood  of  the  noblest  kind. 

Miss  Anna  L.  J.  Arnold,  Prin- 
cipal of  Miss  Arnold's  School,  of 
Dayton,  next  read,  in  a  very  win- 
ning manner,  an  excellent  paper 
upon  "The  True  University — A 
CoUeciion  of  Books.  How  Shall  it 
be  Extended  ?"  Very  early  in  her 
paper  she  said  that  a  collection  of 
books  cannot  make  a  university; 
that  in  the  idea  of  a  university  must 
always  be  the  idea  of  the  one  who 
teaches  how  to  use  books,  how  to 
conduct  original  investigation,  and 
inspires  to  proper  use  and  to  real 
investigation. 

Miss  Arnold  showed  the  great 
good  to  be  gained  from  libraries  by 
those  who  know  how  to  use  them, 
and  made  a  very  strong  plea  for  the 
proper  teaching  in  our  schools  of 
how  and  what  to  read. 

The  President  next  introduced,  in 
a  happy  manner.  Dr.  Richard  G. 
Boone,  Principal  of  Michigan  State 
Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  who  read 
a   paper  that  showed  the  writer  a 
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student  of  literature,  a  lover  of 
poetry.  His  tribute  to  the  poet 
Realf  came  from  an  appreciative 
mind  and  loving  heart.  The  paper 
taught  that  under  every  manifes- 
tation of  nature  is  a  deep  les'son  of 
spirit. 

In  the  evening  when  the  President 
announced  a  speaker  who,  he  said, 
needed  no  introduction  to  an  Ohio 
audience,  perhaps  no  introduction 
to  an  audience  in  the  United  States, 
whose  reputation  extended  among 
scientists  even  beyond  America,  the 
applause  which  greeted  Dr.  Men- 
denhall,  of  the  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  was  loud  and  long 
continued.  The  only  regret  which 
some  of  us  felt,  when  we  saw  one 
whom  we  had  so  long  delighted  to 
honor,  was  that  Ohio  could  not 
claim  him  entirely  as  her  own  again, 
that  "Mendenhall,  of  Ohio,"  had 
become  ''Mendenhall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts." In  the  clearest,  simplest, 
most  delightful  manner,  the  speaker 
told  all  about  <<The  Behring  Sea 
Controversy."  By  the  aid  of  stere- 
opticon  views  and  Dr.  Mendenhall's 
lucid  descriptions,  we  traveled  to  the 
Behring  Sea  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  seals  and  sealers.  And 
this  journey  was  accomplished  with- 
out the  slightest  fatigue,  a  feeling 
which  I  as  often  experience  after 
the  description  of  a  journey  as  after 
the  real  thing. 

Miss  Latham,  teacher  of  Physical 
Culture  and  Reading,  of  Columbus, 
next  gave,  in  a  fine  manner,  a  choice 
recitation,    and     so     pleased     the 


audience  that  she  was  twice  encored. 

When  the  Association  was  called 
to  order  on  Saturday  at  8:30  a.  m., 
I  regretted  to  see  that  some  of  the 
teachers,  with  that  haste  to  get  home 
which  seems  to  characterize  them 
when  attending  educational  meet- 
ings, had  gone  without  hearing  what 
those  who  had  listened  to  Supt. 
Jones  before,  knew  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  treats  of  the  whole  ses- 
sion. In  justice  to  the  teachers  of 
the  district,  village,  and  smaller  city 
schools,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  this 
lack  of  professional  spirit  is  chiefly 
shown  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  district. 

Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland, 
read  a  paper  upon  "The  Touch  of 
the  Artist  in  Teaching."  To  give 
an  idea  of  this  paper  with  its  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  to  one  who  did  not 
hear  it,  seems  to  me  almost  as  diffi- 
cult as  to  describe  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  the  dawn  of  a  May  morn- 
ing to  eyes  that  have  never  seen  it 
and  to  ears  that  have  never  heard 
its  music.  The  paper  taught  that 
the  teacher  must  know  nature,  must 
know  literature,  must  know  and  love* 
the  child,  and  from  this  knowledge 
must  put  him  in  touch  with  the 
world  all  about  him,  and  with  the 
soul  that  has  lived  for  centuries  in 
art,  in  music,  in  books.  The  paper 
was  alive  with  inspiration  towards  a 
finer  scholarship  and  a  more  artistic 
skill  in  teaching. 

Mr.  Jones  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Frank  McElfresh,  of  Washington  C. 
H.,  who  delivered  an  address  upon 
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"Tramps,    a    Social   Study."     He     B. 
described  the  tramp  as  we  find  him     Clej 
now,  traced  his  history,  and  showed     Soc 
that  not  he  alone  is  responsible  for     Elfi 
his  present  condition.  _ 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  en-  g^^ 
suing  year  were  as  follows  :  Fresi-  ^^.j^, 
dent,  A.  E.  Taylor,  Springfield ;  Sec-  ^^y 
retary,  Miss  Mary  Hall,  Piqua;  ^-^^ 
Executive  Com,,  N.  H.  Chancy, 
Washington  C.  H.,  W.  J.  White, 
Dayton,  F.  B.   Pearson,  Columbus.      _. 

On  all  sides  the  warmest  approval 
of  the  retiring  Executive  Committee 
was  expressed  for  the  very  success- 
ful meeting  of  1894. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 
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Field  Notes.  39  i 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Zellcr,  of  Findlay,  grai 

has  now  a  corps  of  71   teachers  and  Jon 

an  enrollment  of  3,240  pupils.  nan 

— J.    E.    Kinnison  is  now  in  his 

fourteenth   year   at  Jackson,  Ohio,  cou 

The  schools  enroll  1,100  pupils.  sch 

—The    winter    meeting     of    the  ■"^' 

National  Superintendents'  Associa-  '^'"' 

tion   will   be   held  at  Cleveland  in  ^^^ 
February. 

—Supt.  J.  A.  McDowell,   of  Mil-  mei 

lersburg,  reports  a  senior  class  in  the  hav 

high  school  of  seventeen — eleven  of  knc 

them  boys.  Clu 

— The   leading  numbers    of    the  reai 

program  for  the   Hamilton   county  and 

teachers'  association,  Nov.  3,  were  Mil 

as  follows  :     Inaugural — "  The  Dull  ten< 

Boy   and  the  Dull  Parent,"  H.  L.  the 

Nelson.     Discussion — "The  Moral  Tra 

Influence  of  the  School ;  What  it  is,  Hi{ 

and  What  it  Should  Be,"  Supt.  A.  Sig 
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pleased  to  note  this  movement, — it 
gives  promise  of  good  ;  and  we  be- 
speak the  privilege  of  chronicling 
later  something  of  results. 

— Lima  has  a  night  school  for  the 
benefit  of  some  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  day  sessions.  Many  of 
the  pupils  are  pursuing  the  pupils' 
course.  Most  of  the  principals  and 
teachers  are  enjoying  the  luxury  o^ 
increased  salaries. 

— The  Ohio  School  Examiners' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  ses- 
sion at  Columbus,  Dec.  26  and  27. 
Chairman  R.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Celina, 
writes  that  his  committee  is  prepar- 
ing for  one  of  the  best  meetings  in 
the  history  of  the  Association. 

— The  following  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations meet  Dec.  26  :  Indiana,  at 
Indianapolis;  Southern,  at  Galves- 
ton ;  Michigan,  at  Lansing ;  Iowa, 
at  DesMoines  ;  Kansas,  at  Topeka ; 
Wisconsin,  at  Madison  ;  Illinois,  at 
Springfield  \  Idaho,  at  Moscow. 

— The  Gallon  High  School,  under 
the  principalship  of  I.  C.  Guinther, 
is  larger  than  ever  before,  with  a 
senior  class  larger  than  any  previous 
one.  A  high  school  lecture  course 
was  opened  by  Geo.  R.  Wendling — 
subject :     "  The  Man  of  Galilee." 

— Pres.  Alfred  Holbrook,  of  the 
Lebanon,  O.,  Normal  University, 
has  in  preparation  a  ''  Pedagogical 
Psychology  "  which  will  unite,  in  a 
practical  way,  these  two  subjects  so 
that  the  youngest  and  oldest  teachers 
will  be  able  to  comprehend  and 
apply  them. 


— Knox  county  has  about  190 
teachers  engaged  in  Reading  Circle 
work,  and  many  of  the  townships 
are  taking  active  measures  to  enlist 
the  pupils  in  the  Pupil's  Reading 
Circle.  One  township  has  appropri- 
ated ^20  per  school  for  library  pur- 
poses, another!  10.  The  schools  of 
Mt.  Vernon  are  full  in  every  depart- 
ment— 184  in  the  high  school. 

— The  teachers  of  Franklin  county 
met  at  the  Assembly  Room,  Town 
St.,  Columbus,  Saturday,  Nov.  17. 
Here  is  the  bill  of  fare — ^great  in 
quality,  if  not  in  variety  :  Address, 
*'  Modern  Conditions  and  the 
School,"  Supt.  L.  D.  Bonebrake, 
Mt.  Vernon,  O.;  Report  of  Reading 
Circle  Organizers  j  Address,  "His- 
torical Geography,"  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hartzler,  Newark,  O. 

— The  Auglaize  Co.  Teachers' 
Association  held  at  St.  Marys,  O., 
Nov.  3,  one  of  its  most  successful 
meetings.  The  following  Round 
Table  topics  were  discussed  with 
much  enthusiasm :  <*  C  u  r  r  e  n  t 
Events,"  **The  Reading  Circle," 
"Needed  School  Apparatus,"  "De- 
taining Pupils  after  School  Hours," 
"  Dealing  with  Untruthful  Pupils," 
"Improper  Methods  of  Punish- 
ment," "  How  to  Secure  Regular 
Attendance,"  and  "The  Pupil  that 
Refuses  to  do  Everything." 

Supt.  Reader's  paper  on  "The 
Amenities  of  the  Teacher"  received 
much  praise  and  was  ably  discussed 
by  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins. 

"Pedagogic  Blunders"  by  Supt 
W.  T.  Bushman,   of  Van  Wert,  was 
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brilliant  with  those  thiols  that  tend  Fred  J 

to  elevate  the  aim  of  the  teacher.  Isaac  J 

Commissioner   Corson    delivered  Brand 

an  excellent  address  on  "Originality  S.    S. 

of  the  Teacher."  Wilkin 

We     have      several      "  Reading         — T 

Circles  "  that  are  enthusiastic,  and  cipals' 

the  number    of    members    in    this  Penns] 

county  promises  to  far  exceed  that  meet  ii 

of  previous  years.  Z.  N.  P.  Februs 

— Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Jones, 

Cincinnati  Teachers'  Club  to  pro-  Corsoi 

vide  opportunity  for  pursuing  college  Dr.   N 

studies   in   the   evening.       Regular  vania, 

courses  are  for  those  who,   having  educal 

the  necessary   preparation   to  enter  very  h 

college,  would  study  with  the  expec-  antici[ 
tation  of  taking  a  degree. 

Special  courses  are  for  those  who,         — N 

not  having  in  view  a  degree,  or  not  of  the 

having  the  preparation  necessary  to  Crome 

enter  a  regular  course,   would  select  sad  sei 

such  subjects  as  they  might  desire,  Crome 

andforwhich theywouldbequalified.  date  ^ 

The  scheme  seems  desirable  and  "  Y 

feasible.  are  mi 

— Miss  lona  Jones,   late  teacher  came, 

in  the  Fostoiia  schools  and  institute  month 

instructor,  is  now  Mrs.  A,  J.  Stack-  placed 

house.     Mr.  Stackhouse  was  gradu-  beside 

atcd  at  Wooster,  class  of  '8i,  and  in   Pit 

has  opened  a  law  office  at  Fostoria.  count] 

— The   teachers  of  Brown  county  boy  re 

held  their  second  meeting  for  this  of  abo 
year  at  Mt.  Oreb,  Nov,  lo,  with  this         — T 

program  :     Inaugural  Address,  J.  T.  at  thei 

Codling;  "What  Shall  Our  Pupils  were! 

Read  ?",  C.  E.  Scott ;  Paper,  A.  L.  jcct   c 

Beck;  " Teachers  Need  of  General  Supts. 

Culture,"  James  McGohan  ;  Discus-  lin,  ai 

sion — "  Object  of  the  Recitation,"  J.  M. 
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paper  on  "Is  the  Idea  of  Science 
Teaching  in  Primary  and  Secondary 
Schools  Practicable?"  A  lively  dis- 
cussion ensued,  with  the  preponder- 
ance of  sentiment  in  the  negative. 
A  course  of  study  for  ungraded 
schools  was  discussed,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter  further.  J.  A.  K. 

— O.  T.  S.  A.— The  Ohio  Town- 
ship Superintendents'  Association 
will  meet  for  a  two  days  session  in 
the  Library  Building,  Columbus,  at 
9  a.  m.,  Dec.  27.  A  program  will 
be  mailed  to  every  Township  Super- 
intendent whose  address  reaches  the 
President,  Ira  Filson,  Yellow  Springs, 
O.     Topics  for  discussion  : 

1.  The  Legitimate  Work  of  the 
Superintendent. 

2.  How  can  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion be  Induced  to  Adopt  Super- 
vision ? 

3.  How  Conduct  Teachers' 
Meetings  ? 

4.  How  Conduct  Examinations? 

5.  Methods  of  Selecting  Good 
Teachers. 

6.  Three  Grade   Orgarizations. 

7.  The  Course  of  Study. 

8.  How  can  the  Superintendent 
Best  Assist  the  Young  Teacher  in 
the  Organization  of  the  School  ? 

9.  Comparison  of  Schools  by 
"Percents." 

Pres,^  Ira  Filson,  Yellow  Springs, 
O. ;  Sec.y  H.  H.  Shipton,  Grove 
Port,  O.;  Ex,  Com.y  Ira  Filson, 
Yellow  Springs,  C.  L.  Dickey, 
Worthington,  E.  A.  Ballmer,  Milton 
Center. 


— S.  S.  Milligan,  late  of  the 
Wooster  High  School,  now  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Springville, 
Iowa,  writes  from  his  new  field,  in 
cheerful  vein,  as  follows  : 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  have 
been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
no  doubt,  sometime  in  your  life, 
and  know  how  any  word  from  home 
(that  word  always  means  your  native 
state)  is  welcomed. 

Well,  when  the  Monthly  comes 
to  me,  I  devour  it  as  if  it  were  a 
letter  from  a  personal  friend. 

Now  don't  misinterpret  that  and 
think  it  smacks  of  homesickness. 
I  am  not  homesick.  Have  no 
shadow  of  a  reason  to  be.  Never 
was  more  pleasantly  situated  in  my 
life,  never  had  a  better  school, 
never  saw,  or  came  in  contact  with, 
more  genuinely  hospitable  people. 

I  wish  you  could  have  attended 
the  Northeastern  Iowa  Teachers' 
Association,  which  met  at  Waterloo, 
Nov.  8,  9  and  10.  I  thought  of  you 
during  the  meeting  and  wished  you 
were  there.  I  know  how  much  you 
enjoy  a  good  teachers'  meeting. 
Nearly  seven  hundred  teachers  were 
present. 

The  one  thing  that  impressed  me 
most  was  the  preeminently  practical 
side  of  all  papers  and  discussions. 

I  wish  some  Ohio  men  might  have 
been  at  the  meeting.  I  think  the 
papers  and  the  discussion  on  ''A 
Couple  of  Hours  with  Hobby 
Riders "  would  have  done  them 
some  good. 

A  gentleman  asked  me  what   I 
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thought  of  an  Iowa  teachers'  meet- 
ing. I  told  him  I  hati  never  seen 
its  equal, — not  even  in  Ohio. 

Though  the  work  of  superintend- 
ing brings  me  much  hard  work,  yet 
I  enjoy  it,  and  have  the  satisfaction 
and  help  of  many  complimentary 
words  from  the  patrons  of  the 
schools. 

I  am  beginning  to  feel  very  much 
at  home  here,  but  have  lost  not  a 
jot  of  my  love  for  Ohio. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  S.   MiLLIGAN. 

— The  Fall  session  of  the  North- 
western Ohio  Teachers'  and  Super- 
intendents' Round  Table  was  held 
at  Sandusky,  0.,  Oct,  19  and  20. 

The  Sandusky  Public  Schools 
were  open  to  visitors  on  Friday, 
Oct,  19,  Supt.  E.  J.  Shives  having 
previously  instructed  his  teachers  so 
to  conduct  the  work  through  the  day 
as  to  show  the  regular  methods 
employed,  rather  than  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils. 

At  3:45,  p.  m.,  in  the  high  school 
room,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Pres.,  J.  W.  Zeller, 
Findlay,  O.  A  short  session  fol- 
lowed, occupied  with  the  discussion 
of  the  topics,  "Do  we  Teach  too 
much  Arithmetic?"  "Does  the 
work  in  Arithmetic  in  our  courses 
of  study  advance  faster  than  the  de- 
velopment of  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  average  child?"  "Are  the 
pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  capable  of  understanding 
percentage  ?" 

The   consensus   of  opinion   was. 
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that       

arithmetic,  nor  do  we  give  the  sub- 
ject too  much  time,  nor  is  the  work 
beyond  the  average  child,  but  we 
fail  to  teach  the  subject  well  enough. 
We  do  not  secure  sufficient  accuracy 
and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  numbers 
at  the  outset. 

At  the  evening  session,  Supt.  I.. 
H.  Jones,  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"The  Touch  of  the  Artist  in  Teach- 
ing. "  The  lecture  was,  without 
question,  one  of  the  richest  peda- 
gogic treats  it  has  ever  been  the 
good  fortune  of  the  teachers  in  N. 
W,  O.  to  enjoy. 

Saturday's  two  sessions  were 
occupied  in  discussing  the  topics: 

1.  "  Effect  of  women's  vote  on 
school  questions." 

2.  "  Semi-annual  promotions." 

3.  "  Maximum  number  of  pupils 
in  a  grade. " 

4.  "Is  it  wise  to  detain  pupils 
after  school  to  get  lessons  ?" 

5.  "  Should  superintendents  pre- 
pare all  regular  examination  ques- 
tions ?" 

6.  "  What  are  the  results  in 
music  where  a  special  teacher  is 
employed,  and  the  regular  teacher 
is  not  able  to  sing  ?" 

7.  "Why  employ  special  teach- 
ers of  Penmanship,   rat 
Arithmetic  or  Geograph 

8.  "Vertical  Penma 

9.  "What  are  your  ] 
ing  ?" 

10.  "  How  should  w 
tory  ?" 
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11.  "Do  the  public  schools 
sufficiently  impress  the  duties  of 
American  citizenship  ?" 

12.  *'  More  practical  History." 

13.  "Utility  of  teachers*  meet- 
ings." 

The  men  not  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  were  absent,  evidently,  as 
there  was  heard  but  one  dissenting 
voice. 

Instead  of  semi-annual  promo- 
tions, the  majority  approved  of 
special  promotion  any  time  a  pupil 
is  ready  for  it. 

No.  4  brought  on  the  warmest 
discussion  of  the  day.  A  small 
minority  claimed  that  the  pupil  must 
be  taught  to  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  attending  school ;  so  that  detain- 
ing him  after  school  would  be  no 
punishment.  The  majority  main- 
tained that  when  a  pupil  neglects 
his  duty,  it  is  the  teacher's  privilege 
and  duty  to  see  that  the  lesson 
ntglected  at  the  regular  hour  is 
learned.  A  good  teacher  rarely  has 
to  detain  pupils  for  lessons  or  diso- 
bedience ;  but  even  the  best  teacher 
finds  it  necessary  sometimes. 

The  discussion  of  No.  9  showed 
that  the  regular  reader  is  gradually 
losing  caste  ;  books  on  biography, 
history,  fiction,  and  elementary 
science  are  either  supplementing  or 
supplanting  it. 

Officers  were  chosen  as  follows  : 
Pres,^  E.  J.  Shives,  Sandusky;  Sec,^ 
Ida  McDermott,  Fostoria ;  Ex, 
Com.y  A.  W.  Lewis,  Galion,  Ida  L. 
Baker,  Norwalk,  W.  T.  Bushman, 
Van  Wert. 


The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Galion  in  March,  1895. 

Margaret  J.  Healey, 

Secretary. 

Books. 

Must  Greek  Go  f  By  John  Ken- 
nedy. C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Answered  in  the 
negative. 

Questions  and  Answers  in  Amer- 
ican History,  Civil  Government, 
and  School  Law,  Uniform  Exami- 
nations, State  of  New  York.  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Century  Book  for  Young 
Americans^  showing  How  a  Party  of 
Boys  and  Girls  Who  Knew  How  to 
Use  Their  Eyes  and  Ears  Found 
out  all  about  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  By  Elbridge  S. 
Brooks.  With  Pictures  of  Some  of 
the  People  and  Places  that  Have 
Made  America  Famous.  Issued  by 
The  Century  Company,  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  book  of  the  season  for 
the  young  folks.  "  Uncle  Tom  " 
and  his  party  of  wide-awake,  fun- 
loving  youngsters  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  see  for  themselves  just  how 
the  government  machinery  works. 
They  go  everywhere  and  see  every- 
thing, discussing  all  in  a  charming 
way  as  they  go,  with  a  general  con- 
ference at  their  lodgings  when  the 
day  is  over.  The  book  will  be  im- 
mensely popular  with  parents  and 
teachers  as  well  as  the  young  people, 
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and  cannot  fail  of  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  It  will  do  more 
to  interest  the  young  people  and 
make  them  intelligent  about  their 
own  government  than  any  half 
dozen  text-books  on  civics  studied 
in  the  schools. 

The  Education  of  the  Greek  People 
and  its  Influence  on  Civilisation.  By 
Thomas  Davidson.  D.  Appleton 
&Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  Volume  XXVIII  of  the 
International  Education  Series, 
edited  by  National  Commissioner 
William  T.  Harris.  In  his  first 
chapter,  by  way  of  introduction,  the 
author  gives  a  brief  but  very  admir- 
able outline  of  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  education,  defining  it  to  be 
"  that  process  by  which  a  human 
being  is  enabled  to  transcend  his 
original  nature  and  attain  his  ideal 
nature,  or  be  the  must  desirable 
thing  that  he  can  be."  The  suc- 
ceeding chapters  are  concerned 
mainly  with  showing  how  "  the 
Greek  people  were  gradually  edu- 
cated up  to  that  state  of  culture 
which  made  them  the  teachers  of 
the  whole  world,  and  what  the  effect 
of  that  teaching  has  been."  To 
Socrates  is  attributed  the  greatest 
discovery  made  by  any  human  being, 
the  discovery  in  man  of  a  universal 
divine  element.  Among  the  impor- 
tant conclusions  reached  is  this, 
that,  "of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
human  soul,  that  which  demands 
the  most  careful  training  is  the 
supernatural  sense.  While  it  re- 
mains undeveloped  all  other  educa- 


tion leai 

was  the  failure  to  recognize  this  that 
made  Greek  education  impotent  to 
save  the  world,  and  forced  it  tn 
crown  itself  with  Christiani 

A  History  of  English  I 
for  Secondary  Schools. 
Logie  Robertson,  M.  A.,  ] 
glish  Master,  Edinburg  Lai 
lege.  New  York :  Hal 
Brothers.     1894.     Price,  t 

One  is  pleased  at  once 
quality  of  this  book.  It  hi 
higher  order  of  merit  tha 
wont  to  expect  in  books  of 
It  extends  over  the  whole  s 
English  history,  from  449 
The  survey  is  made  in  six 
each  being  considered,  fi 
political,  and  secondly  in  ii 
aspect.  Biographical  and 
sketches  of  the  leading  a 
each  period  are  followed 
notice  of  the  minor  authon 
with  somewhat  full  chro 
lists  of  authors  betonginj 
period,  and  their  more  i 
works.  As  a  sample  of  c 
ization  of  great  authors,  ta 
Shakespeare:  "He  ha; 
styles,  and  is  master  of  t 
There  is  no  feeling,  fancy,  c 
possible  to  human  nature 
has  not  expressed,  and  exp 
such  way  as  cannot  be  1 
There  is  no  type  of  cbaraci 
not  portrayed,  and  he  has] 
all  with  a  vividness  that  ( 
to  the  actual  life.  He  has 
all  the  depths  and  shoals  of 
The    characterizations     tli 
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seem  searching  and  discriminating. 
Of  course  the  work  is  English,  not 
American,  yet  American  writers  re- 
ceive some  notice.  Webster  is 
called  the  Chatham,  Motley  the 
Macaulay,  and  Emerson  the  Carlyle 
of  America. 

The  Teacher^s  Mentor^  published 
by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. , 
includes  in  one  volume  Buckham's 
First  Steps  in  Teaching,  Hunting- 
ton's Unconscious  Tuition,  Fitch's 
Art  of  Questioning,  and  Fitch's  Art 
of  Securing  Attention.  Price,  50 
cents. 

A  Scientific  French  Reader,  Ed- 
ited with  Introduction,  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  by  Alex.  W.  Herdler, 
Instructor  in  Modiern  Languages, 
Princeton  University.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is 
to  give  the  student  some  practice  in 
the  technical  literature  of  the  French 
language.  The  selections  are  from 
standard  authors  on  such  subjects  as 
mechanics,  electricity,  physics, 
chemistry  and  their  industrial  appli- 
cations. 

An   Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
English  Fiction,     By  William   Ed- 
ward Simonds,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
English   Literature,   Knox  College. 
Boston  :     D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

To  tell  in  outline  the  story  of  the 
development  of  English  fiction  and 
indicate  the  characteristics  of  suc- 
cessive epochs  in  its  growth,  is  the 
author's  avowed  purpose.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  formal  biography  or 
scientific  criticism.     Of  a  list  of  one 


hundred  works  of  fiction  "worth 
reading,"  58  are  English,  22 
American,  and  20  Continental. 

Latin  at  Sight,  With  an  Intro- 
duction, Suggestions  for  Sight-read- 
ing, and  Selections  for  Practice, 
By  Edwin  Post.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Believing  that  the  ability  to  read 
Latin  at  sight  should  be  the  first 
end  aimed  at  by  teacher  and  pupil, 
the  author  sets  forth  and  illustrates 
at  some  length  the  method,  and  pro- 
vides nearly  two  hundred  graded 
selections  for  practice.  The  intro- 
duction and  foot-notes  contain  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  young  teach- 
ers of  preparatory  Latin. 

An  Elementary  Chemistry.  By 
George  Rantoul  White,  A.  M.,  In- 
structor in  Chemistry  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  Boston :  Ginn 
&Co. 

This  is  a  book  for  beginners. 
The  laboratory  method  is  strictly 
followed.  The  student  is  told  little 
or  nothing.  He  is  compelled  to 
observe  and  find  out  for  himself. 
The  work  consists  of  three  parts,  as 
follows  :  I.  Experiments.  II.  Ad- 
ditional Experiments.  III.  Laws 
and  Theories  of  Chemistry,  with 
Experiments.  The  book  seems 
adapted  to  do  for  young  students 
about  what  an  expert  teacher  with 
sufficient  time  would  do  without  a 
book. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  Thomas 
K.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Mathematics 
at  Westtown  School,  Pa.  Chicago: 
The  Werner  Company. 

This  first  book  of  algebra  intro- 
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duces  the  learner  to  the  algebraic 
symbols  and  generalizations  by  easj 
mental  and  written  exercises.  These 
exercises,  while  they  give  practice, 
also  introduce  methods  and  suggest 
principles,  so  that  the  learner  almost 
unconsciously  grows  into  the  alge- 
braic modes  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. The  early  introduction  of  the 
equation  and  the  statement  and  so- 
lution of  problems  is  an  excellent 
feature.  The  statement  on  page  36, 
that  "several  expressions  to  be 
added  are  usually  placed  under  each 
other,"  is  not  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  general  conciseness  and  accuracy 
of  the  book.  The  problems  for 
practice  are  well  graded  and  well 
calculated  to  develop  thsught fulness 
and  originality.  The  book  is  one 
that  will  win  favor  among  the  best 
teachers. 

Professor  Max  MuUer  contributes 
a  most  interesting  study,  of  popular 
interest,  to  the  December  Arena 
on  "The  Real  Significance  of  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions." 
The  great  Oxford  scholar  was  great- 
ly impressed  with  this  unique  and 
unprecedented  event,  not  only  the 
one  great  memorable  occasion  of 
the  World's  Fair,  but  the  first  great 
milestone  in  a  new  civilization  of  re- 
ligious tolerance.  He  says:  f'Rcli- 
gion  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and 
that  which  is  so  simple  and  yet  so 
all  important  to  us,  the  living  ker- 
nel of  religion,  can  be  found  in  al- 
most every  creed,  however  much  the 
husk  may  vary." 
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For  particulars,  o  o  0 
Address, 

•NEW-YORK  :•  CINCINNATI.;. CHICAGO* 

•AMERICAN  >S®>^5--- 
•BOOK  COMPANY^ 
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Martin  R.  Andrews,  of  Mar 
ready  to  give  institute  instruction 
by  class  methods,  in  pedagogy, 
grammar,  and  civil  government. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE 

Voor  Edlllons  FtlDted  in  Elcbi 

John  FIske's  History  of  tbe  UnJtt 

Wltb  Topical  AhoItam.  SuuectlTs  Qoeitlona,  and  Dlieet 
pim  Hnj-    With  gaTliinMiuloiia  d— ■■— 


1.  and  J  dc 


Ineludlog  mH 
,   12DKirtial[ 


Delightful   Reading  Books  for  Chlli 

Second  Gradee 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE 

Extra  No,  K,  Ths  Klvsnide  Primer  and  B«iH]er. 

wKh  olDth  baok,  JS  eeota ;  dotb  sMm,  tO  eenta. 

Fundamental  Idtai. 


of  the  prwent  Khool  jmr.  My  leKlierB,  wltlioiit  etcepllon.  «re  nonnsUfltd  I 
eblldren  iu«  c*|>Uni«l  b;  it  TIiei  ileiishi  lo  be  mbie  lo  nad  for  tbcmKlvn  Lbe  i 
tor  which  th«r  h«T«  been  dependent  upon  their  elde™  In  IhepMt—B.  B.  Sbow 

No.4TKiHl«S,FaIilMBiidFalkStorl«.    Pbnued  bj  Horace  K.  SCDdder.     Each  put 

III  paper.  ISoenU;  botli  parts  In  one  Tolame,  elotb.  40  cents. 
Jta.  58,  Verve  and  Prose  for  Beg:lDiieri  In  BeadlUK.     ChOMn  br  Honw  E.  9«aiUtr. 

Paper,  IS  oenu ;  cloib.  X  eeoU. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 
4  PAKK  Stbbkt,  Boston.  ii  Babt  ITth  Stkhbt,  Nbv  Yokk. 

%  Lakeside  BuiLoma,  Chicago. 


FRANK  O.  PAYNE,  B.  So., 


Dr.  S.  FIKD1.BY,  Editor  Obio  Educational  MoathJj;  Akron,  Uhlo. 
A.  M.  Kellogg,  Editor  Ar.  Y.  School  Journal. 
Hon.  A.  B.  PotAND,  State  Superintendent,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
W.  F.  ROCHBLBAN,  State  Normal,  Moorhead,  Hlan. 
Normal  methods  are  employed.     AnHnKementB  may  be  nrade  iri 
Payae,  at  Chatham,  Morria  Co..  New  Jeraey. 


Outlines  of  Psychology. 

*  Beat  Bynopais  of  the  subject  for  teachers.  Defittitione,  terms, 
and  illustrations  of  principles  as  applied  to  teaching.  Also  in- 
cludes Pedagogy,  Methodolosfy  History  of  Education,  Great  Edu- 
cators, and  about  SOO  Questions,  answered  in  the  book.  Outline 
by  the  exponential  system.  Not  a  mere  topical  outline,  but  the 
cardinal  principles  of  empirical  psycholoey  in  their  logical  rela- 
tion. Just  what  teachers  want.  Endorsed  by  leading  educators. 
New  edition  in  heavy  paper,  100  pag-ea,  price  reduced  to  40  cents ; 
in  full  cloth,  65  cents.    Special  terms  for  introduction. 

Address  the  author,        HENRY  C.  WILLIAMS, 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Lynchburg,  Ohio. 

THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teochen  aeelclng  podUooa,  and  thoae  wishing  a  cbange  at  an  IncKMed  ulaiT,  iboald 
»»»Vtaie  St,  {Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  Boom  C.  ' 


JUST     fBURUISH 

THE  PSYCHIC  : 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  PSYC 

B7  CHABLEB  VUS  FOKDSH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  lmt« 

IS  mo.    Cloth  M.SS 

TbiB,  the  late§t  treatise  on  a  subject  that 

Hon  of  all  eduoatpTs  and  philosophersj  ie  a  n 

of  the  extended  discuseiouB  and  inveBtigatior 


the  trustworthy  results  of  safe  thought  ii 
ogy.  It  IB  the  most  readable  and  entertainii 
has  appeared,  and  one  that  may  be  perused  n 
only  by  students,  to  whom  it  is  especially  addi 
persons.  As  a  book  to  finish  a  course  of  peyi 
more  satisfactory  has  been  written. 

A  iinipli  ospi  dill  b*  ■illid,  potlpild,  ts  mj  Tm 


D.  APPLETON  A,  CO.,  Publishers,  New 

Dr.  B  A.  Hinsdale's  Edacatlonal  ai 

TITLES,  PUBLISHERS,  I 


Presldeut  Oarfleld  and  Education,  K 

Houarhton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $L50. 
The  Old  Northwest,  with  a  view  o£  the 

Btituted  by  the  Royal  Charters,  440 

Towneend  MacCoun.    $Z50. 
The  American  Governmcut,  National 

Mich.:  Register  Publiahinc- Co.    $1.1 
How  to  Study  and  Teach  History,  wit 

the  history  of  the  United  Sutee,  346 

ton  &  Co.    $X.50. 

A  Square  Combination. 

Until  Jan.  1,  '95,  we  will  send  to  any  ai 
THE  AXEIlICAir  TEACHXK  (Monthly,  tlJ 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  HOHTHIT  (« -60  pe 
The  New  England  Journal  of  Ednoation  (We' 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  HONTHLT  ($1-50  pe 
.  .  .  THE  THREE  FOR  t 
The  Auekicah  Teacher  and  Thb  New  E: 
CATION,  leading  educational  journals  of  tl 
Db.  a.  E.  Winship  and  published  by  The  Nei 
of  Boston,  Mass.  Samples  sent  free  on  appli 
these  journals  to  our  regular  subscribers. 

OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  I 


Important  New  Books. 


ooimiot<»> 


Metcalf'8  English  Qnunmar.  For  Common  Schools.  By  Robert  G. 
Metcalf,  Superyisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Thomas  Met- 
CALF,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Cloth,  12mo,  288  pages. 
Price,  60  cents. 

ThU  t)ook  iB  i»i«pared  on  a  different  plan  from  that  followed  In  most  grammars  for 
schools. 

The  work  Is  divided  Into  three  parts,  each  containing  a  central  Idea,  bnt  so  articulated 
Into  the  others,  as  to  make  a  complete  and  symmetrical  text-book  on  EngUsh  Grammar. 

In  Part  I,  pupils  by  easy  steps  are  taught  (1)  to  understand  the  usual  construction  of 
sentences,  and  (2)  to  study  the  uses  of  the  words  and  to  classify  them  as  parts  of  speech. 
This  part  of  the  work  can  be  finished  easily  In  a  year;  and  should  the  pupil  proceed  no 
further,  he  will  be  able  to  understand  and  apply  the  elementary  facts  of  the  language. 

In  Part  II,  Inflections,  and  substitutes  for  Inflections,  which  are  peculiarly  Important 
in  a  language  like  ours,  are  taught.   In  this  part  tbere  are  frequent  reviews  of  Part  I. 

In  Part  in,  after  careful  reviews  of  the  preceding  work,  attention  Is  given  to  analysis, 
and  many  carefully  selected  sentences  are  supplied  to  Illustrate  almost  every  peculiarity  of 
construction. 

Metcalf  and  Bright'8  Language  Lessons.  Part  One.  By  Robert  C. 
Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Orville  T. 
Brioht,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cook  County,  III.  Cloth ,  12mo, 
160  pages,  illustrated.    Price,  35  cents. 

This  work  is  a  revision  and  rearrangement  of  the  flrst  part  of  Metcalf  and  Bright's 
LangtMffe  Sxerei»e8,  including  much  new  matter  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  younger  class  of 
pupils.  The  lessons  are  well  graded  and  sufficiently  elementary  for  second  and  third  grade 
pupils. 

Kirk  and  Sabln's  Oral  Arithmetic  by  Grades.  In  two  books.  Cloth, 
12mo,  128  pages.    Price  (each),  25  cents. 

Book  I,  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  pub- 
lic school  course,  and 

Book  II,  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  the  pub- 
lic school  course. 


Copies  mailed  f  post-paid  j  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price.  Special 
terms  for  introduction.  The  correspondence  of  teachers  is  solicited  and  will  have 
prompt  oMention,  Descriptive  Circulars j  Bulletins  of  New  Books^  and  Price' 
Lists  sent  free  on  applicaiuyti. 


American  Book  Company, 

New  York.  -:-  Cincinnati.  -:-  Chicago. 
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The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 

an  Wabash  Ave.«  Chicago. 


Bdltodby 
Mary  Mapee  Dodge. 


EstabUsbea  1887.  Teachers  located,  1,700.  Amount  secured  to  teachers  InsalaclBB, 
$1,125,000— one-half  within  the  last  two  j9em. 

lo  one  Jiency,  itth  one  Mm&t,  Is  able  to  make  so  good  a  siuiliig. 

Qnlz:— If  joa  haTe  no  position,  or  if  yon  ha?e  a  fUrly  icood  one  bat  want  a  better  iMit 
year,  can  yoo  afford  to  miss  the  many  opportunities  of  getting  what  yon  want  throogh  ttiis 
Agency  ?   Send  for  Hand  Book,  and  see. 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  ''^SoISS^"  IN  i895> 

The  greatest  year  in  the  history  of  this  magazine,  Dowwltboiit 
ariyal  in  its  field,  is  the  one  Jnst  closing.  Plans  for  the  ooming 
year  assure  even  greater  snccess  than  in  the  past. 

RUDYARD  KIPL1NQ*5  famous  «< Jungle  Stories*' 

Will  be  continued  in  1806.   Other  features  will  be 

NAPOLEON  for  Young  Readers. 

A  Boy  of  the  First  Empire,  by  Blbridge  S.  Broolcs. 
West  Point  and  Man-of-War  Life. 

'^inspiring  Tales  for  Boys  and  Oirls. 

PP  ir*  p  of  St.  Nicholas  Is  26  cents  a  number  or  $3.00  a  year.  New  subscriptions  should 
rivivu  begin  with  NoTember,  the  first  issue  of  the  year.  Subscribe  through  dealers,  or 
remit  by  check,  draft,  or  money-order  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Unldn  Square,  N.  Y.  Oty.    . 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale's  Educational  and  Historical  forks. 

TITLES,  PUBLISHERS,  PRICESb 

Schools  and  Studies,  362  pages,  12iuo.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    $1.50. 

President  Garfield  and  Education,  400  pages,  12tno.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Old  Northwest,  with  a  view  of  the  thirteen  colonies  as  con- 
stituted by  the  Royal  Charters,  440  pag^es  ^mo.  New  York: 
Townsend  MacCoun.    $2.50. 

The  American  GoTernment,  National  and  State.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  Regfister  Publishing^  Co.    $1.50. 

How  to  Study  and  Teach  History,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  346  pa^es,  12mo.  D.  Apple- 
ton  Sc  Co.    $1.50. 

Mabtin  R.  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  would  be 
ready  to  give  institute  instruction  either  by  lectures  or 
by  class  methods,  in  pedagogy,  geography,  history, 
grammar,  and  civil  government. 

THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCT< 


Teadi«t8  iMklDCposlttoiiB,  and  those  wishing  a  ehange  at  an  inereased  salaiy.  alMmld 
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"Webster's  International  Oidtionary 

XHe  mew  ''ITnatoridse^l'* 

Xlie  Best  Cliristmas  Oift 

\A  Dictionary  of  ISngliab,  Geography,  Biography,  Fiction,  Btc 

The  "Internatlonar'  in  InTalnable  in  Uie  honaehold,  in  tbo  BdKMJlroom,  and 
to  tlie  teacher,  scholar,  profewional  man,  and  gelf'edttoaior. 

Standard  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  U.S.  Gov't  Printinic  Office,  and 
of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooka.   Commemlert  by  every  State  Sup't  of  Seiiooia. 

A  CoUegre  President  writes  :  "  For  ease  with  whleb 
, "  the  eye  finds  the  word  sousrht,  for  accuracy  of  definitioii, 
'*  for  effective  methods  In  Indicating:  pronunciation,  for 
"terse  yet  comprehensive  staikements  of  facts,  and  for 
"  practical  nse  as  a  working:  dictlonarT,  W6bster*B  latere 
**  national  excels  any  other  singrle  volnme.*' 

G..&  C.  Merrlam  Co.,  Pntos*,  Sprlnirfl^ldt  Mawn. 

a^Send  for  free  pamphlet  oontatnlog  epedmsn  pages,  ifliuttalioni,  etc 
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Until  Jan.  1 ,  '95,  we  will  send  to  any  address  for  one  year 

THE  AMEBICAN  TEAGHEB  (Monthly,  $1.00  per  year.)  and 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY  ($1.50  per  year)  for  $2.00;  or 
The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  (Weekly,  $2.50  per  year,)  and 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY  ($1.50  per  year)  for  $3.25;  or 

.  .  .  THE  THREE  FOR  $4.00  .  .  . 

The  American  Teacher  and  The  New  Engtjlnd  Jourkal  op  Edu- 
cation, leading  educational  journals  of  the  country,  are  edited  by 
Dr.  a.  E.  Winship  and  published  by  The  New  England  Publishing  Co., 
of  Boston,  Mass.  Samples  sent  free  on  application.  Special  terms  on 
these  journals  to  our  regular  subscribers.       Address 

OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.  Akron,  0. 

Ahead  of  all  Magazines  this  country  has  seen. — Albany  Argus. 

IN  THE 

North  American   Review 

Are  always  found  the  Right  Topics,   by  the  Right  Men,  at  the  Right  Time. 

The  North  Axericam  Review  is  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic as  the  foremost  Review  in  the  English  language,  and  no  expenditure  is 
spared  in  maintaining  it  in  its  unrivaled  position. 

Subjects  that  Concern  the  interests  of  American  women  receive  constant 
and  special  attention. 

A  New  Feature  for  iSps.-The  REVIEW  will  publish  in  12  chapters,  beginning 
with  the  January  number,  the  Personal  History  of  the  Seoond  Bnplre. 

50  Cents  a  Copy;  $5.00  a  Year. 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  8  East  14th  St,,  New  York. 

FRANK  O.  PAYNE.  B.  Sc,  a  teacher  of  fifteen  years'  experience* 
teaching  the  sciences,  solicits  Institute  work  in  Ohio  for  the  sommer  of  18B6* 
in  the  following  branches :  7.  ^a^ureS^tidies  as  an  aid  to  language,  nnm* 
bers,  drawing,  etc.    2.  Phj-aiologjr,    3.  Geographx  ^od  Hiatoijr  Combined' 

REFERENCES : 

Dr.  S.  FiNDi,EY,  Editor  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Akron,  Ohio. 
A.  M.  Keixogo,  Editor  N,  Y.  School  JonmaL 
Hon.  A.  B.  Poi:.AND,  State  Superintendent,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
W.  F.  ROCHELBAN,  State  Normal,  Moor  head,  Minn. 

Normal  methods  are  employed.  Arrangements  may  be  made  with  Mr. 
Payne,  at  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


TRUSTATE 
NORMAL 
COLLEGE, 


ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 


Second  Pall  Term  Opens  October  33,  '94. 
Winter  Term  Opens  January  1,  1895. 


Following  are  some  of  the  clasaea  that 
will  be  or);anized:  Four  d&sses  in  Aritb- 
metjc.  Our  methods  of  teachin);  Arithmetic 
have  been  copyrif;bted  and  have  become 
so  popular  that  they  are  doubtless  used  by 
lOO.DUO  teacliei'S,  Two  classes  in  Grammar, 
aod  one  class  in  English  Analyais.  Our 
nietliods  in  Gramm&r  have  also  been  copy- 
riffhted  and  are  attracting  enthusiastic 
atleotioQ.  One  claaH  in  Orthography,  one  in  Geography,  one  in  Physical  Geography, 
one  in  CiTil  Government,  one  in  United  States  History,  one  in  Elocution,  two  in 
Physiology.  We  leach  this  subject  by  dissecting  animals  before  the  class.  Beginning 
Rhetoric,  Advanced  Khctoric,  Beginning  Physics,  Advanced  Physics,  Deschanel's 
Physics.    Beginning  Algebra,   second   t«rm    in   Algebra,   third     term     in    Algebra, 


.  FATKFIELD,  VICE-PKES. 


Beginning     Geometry.    Advunced    Geometry, 
second    term  i 
a  Beginning  Cli 
and  overtake  th 


Trigonometry, 

German,   Advanced  German,  six  classes  in  1 

9  in  Latin  Cor  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  ti 

who  began  in  August.    Beginning  Class  ii 


Advanced  Glasses  in  Greek;  Higher  Psychology. 

Along  the  line  of  Peofessionai  Work  for  Tenckers,  will  be  the  following: 

1, — Blading  some  worit  required  by  the  slate  board. 

2.  -History  of  Education. 

3.— Mental  Science  Applied  to  Teaching. 

4,— Teachers'  Training  Class. 

0.— Debating  Class,  discussing  educational  questions. 

There  will  also  be  classes  iu  Penmanship  and  Vocal  Uuslc. 
Urst-class  Music  School;  also  a  Business  College,  with  three 
ten  to  forty-eight  weeks  for  their  completion. 

Board  will  be  a  little  bolow  81.50  this  year.    Best  rooms  rent 
a  week,  never  over  that.    Some  of  the  be 
rooms  are  tine  and  well  furnished.    Board. 

roiaplain  of  the  board— never. 

Ask  the  President  for  Catalogue. 

Addre^  L.  M.  5NIFP,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Angola,  Indiana 

8RI  NEXT  PAOa. 


We  also  sustain  a 
requiring  from 


illy  for  50  cents 
rent  for  42  cents  a  week.  These 
■ly  satisfactory    Students  here  ntver 
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Martix  R.  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  would  be 
ready  to  give  institute  instruction  either  by  lectures  or 
by  class  methods,  in  pedagogy,  geography,  history, 
grammar,  and  civil  government. 

Already  a  Great  Success 

PabllAhed  on  Aogast  25, 1894. 

Jolin  Fiske's  History  of  tbe  United  States  for  Schools. 

with  Topical  AmUyseA  and  SogseetlTe  Qaestiona  and  Directions  for  Teachers,  by  Frank 
A.  Hill.  Witli  lUostratlons  and  Maps.  Umo,  half  leather,  small  pica  type,  496  paces, 
$1.00  net. 

A  clrealar  describing  the  book  and  dontainlng  sample  pages  will  be  sent  t6  any  address 
on  application.  

A  New  and  Very  Valuable  Edition  of 
LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.    Cloth,  60  cents,  net. 

Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  64.  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Part  I.,  paper, 
16  cents  net.  Contents:  The  Tempest,  A  Midsammer  Night's  Dream,  The  Winter's  Tale, 
Mnch  Ado  about  Nothing.  As  Ton  Like  It,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

No.  66.    Part  JI.,  paper,  16  cents,  net.    Contents:  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Cymbellne. 
King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
_  No.  66.    Part  III.,  paper.  16  cents,  net.    Contents :  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Twelfth  Night, 
Tlmon  of  Athens,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Othello. 


A  New  Combination  of  Books  In 

TBE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

LONOVBLLOW-WHITTnER-LOWXLL. 

LongfeUow*s  E^AXOBLnni.   (Rlyerslde  Literature  Series  No.  1.) 

Whlttler's  Smowboumd,  amomo  hoc  Hills  and  Songs  of  Labob.  (Riverside  Literature 
Series  No.  4.) 

Lowell's  Vision  of  Sib  Launfal.  and  Otheb  Piegbs.  (Riverside  Literature  Series 
No.sa) 

Price,  in  one  volume,  12mo,  linen  covers.  60  cents,  net.  Each  separate,  paper.  16  centi^,  net. 

A  descriptive  circular  giving  the  Table  of  Ckmtents  of  each  of  the  seventy-eight  numbers 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON.  11  EAST  17TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

%  LAKESIDE  Building,  Chicago. 

FRANK  O.  PAYNE.  B.  Sc,  a  teacher  of  fifteen  years'  experience, 
teachlncr  the  sciences,  solicits  institute  work  in  Ohio  for  the  summer  of  1895, 
in  the  following  branches :  1.  Nature  Studiea  as  an  aid  to  langua^re,  num- 
bers, drawing,  etc.    2.  Pbjraiologjr,    3.  Geographjr  and  Hiatorjr  Combined^ 

BEFBRENCBS : 

Dr.  S.  FlNDLBY,  Editor  Ohio  Educational  Monthljr*  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  M.  Kellogg,  Editor  JV.  Y,  School  Journal. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Poland,  state  Superintendent,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

W.  F.  ROCHBLBAN,  State  Normal,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Normal  methods  are  employed.  Arrangements  may  be  made  with  Mr. 
Payne,  at  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


%vt^%»^wi%»^<i^ii^^^^^^^^i^^i^^^^i^%»i^^<^^%^^i^i^^^^^»»»< 


s  International  Dictionary 


It  is  the  standard  of  tbe  U.S.  Supreme  Ckmrt,  of  the  XT.  8. 
Ooremment  printing  Office,  and  of  nearly  all  of  the  Bchoolbooks. 
It  is  warmly  commended  by  every  State  Saperintendent  of  Schools. 

A  College  President  writes  :  "  For  ease  with  which  the 
eye  finds  the  w^ord  sought,  for  acouraoy  of  definition,  for  ef- 
fective methods  in  IncUGating  pronunciation,  for  terse  yet 
comprehensive  statements  of  f mots,  and  for  practical  use 
as  a  working  dictionary,  'Webster* a  Xatemauoiiai '  excels 
any  other  single  volume. 


»f 


0«  &  C«  merriam  Co.y  Pnblislieftiy 

8l»riiiirfl«Ul»  MaMi.,  I7.8.A. 

,  .^_^.^.^^  J0*  Bend  for  free  pamphlet  oontalnlxig  specimen  pMns.  UloBtntioiiB,  etc.  . 


TEACHERS'  CLUB  LIST. 


For  the  accommodation  of  our  patrons,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  supplying,  on  very  favorable  terms,  the  following  leading 
periodicals.    The  cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

SOUCATIOMAL.  MONTHLT. 

Name.                                      Bxgulab  Pbick.  WUh                    WUMmt 

Scrlbner's  Magazine. 8   00 4  00 $3  65 

The  Arena 6  00 6  60 4  ao 

Pabllc  Opinion 8  00 8  90 2  60 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00 3  26 180 

Harper's  Monthly 4  00 4  66 3  20 

••       Weekly 4  00 4  76 3  86 

Bazar 4  00 4  76 3  86 

YoongPeople 2  00 8  16 170 

Goldthwalte's  Geog.  Magazine 2  00 8  00 

Popular  Science  Monthly 6  00 6  75 4  60 

North  American  Review 6  00 6  65 4  20 

TheForum 8  00 4  26 

Century  Magazine 4  00 6  00 8  70 

St.Nlcholas  Magazine 8  00 4  00 2  70 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00 476.., 8  86 

Cosmopolitan 1  60 2  60 

N.  Y.  Tribune  (Weekly) 100 2  40 90 

"       (Semi-Weekly) 2  00 8  40 180 

Christian  Union 8  00 4  20 2  70 

Babyland 60 180 40 

Little  Men  and  Women 100 2  16 90 

Pansy 1  00 2  16 86 

OurLlttle  Ones 1  60 2  60 1  36 

Education 8  00 4  00 2  66 

N.E.Joumal  ofEducatlon 2  60 8  60 

American  Teacher 1  00 2  26 

Public SchoolJoomal 1  60 2  76 

Intelligence 1.60 2  75 

Popular  Educator 1  00 2  80 

PennsylTanla  School  Journal 160 2  60 186 

Indiana               "          "        160 2  60 196 

NewYork  '•         "         2  60 8  76 

Teachers*  Institute 1  26 2  60 

The  Ohio  Teacher 76 2  00 66 

Youth's  Companion  (new  subscribers) 176 3  00 ]  6r 

If  you  want  other  periodicals  not  named  here,  write  and  we 
will  quote  best  terms.  Periodicals  are  ordered  sent  direct  from 
office  of  publication,  and  to  any  address  you  may  desire. 


Address, 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


1866^  1804. 


The  National 


Normal  University 


LEBANON,  OHIO. 
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ITS  GRADUATES  DO  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WORK. 


THE  National  Normal  University,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  established  in 
1855,  has  recently  been  reorganized  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever 
before,  with  an  addition  to  the  faculty  and  some  new  departments 
added  also.  Better  than  any  word  of  ours,  although  we  have  known 
the  institution  since  its  foundation,  is  the  splendid  and  honorable 
record  made  by  its  graduates.  In  the  best  schools  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  th'ese  graduates  will  be  found  doing  the  best  and  most 
eif ective  work.  President  Holbrook  exacts  and  always  has  a  faithful 
performance  of  whatever  is  undertaken  to  be  performed  so  that  the 
graduates  know  how  to  do  good  work,  hold  their  places,  and  command 
the  best  salaries.  They  know  how  to  set  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  ad- 
vance the  school  system  in  all  the  elements  which  give  it  success,  and 
have  power  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  University  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedentedly  prosperous  era  in  its  long  and  creditable  history.— Editori- 
al.— American  Journal  of  Education,  November  9, 189S, 

One  of  the  best  Schools  in  the  United  States. — Editorial. — Southern 
Educational  Journal, 

For  full  information  and  catalogue  sent  free,  address 

PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 


B 


iPuenAS 


ARE  A  SPECIALTY 
.  .  WITH  US   .  . 

We  Furnish  Them  in  All 
Styles  for 


GRAMMAR  and  flIGfl  SGf\OOL)S  and  GOLLEGES. 

Certiflcatea  of  all  kinds,  Grade  Cards,  Kxamination  Papers,  School  Reports, 
Programs  and  everything  in  the  line  of  School  Printing. 

THE  AKRON  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples.  AKRON.  OHIO. 


•■       ■  t        ^ 


Aborn's  Teachers'  Manual  of  Elementary  Drawing. 

Requires  no  drawins^-book.  It  ie  simple  and  strals:ht forward.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  effective  exercises  that  have  been  slowly  gathered  one  at  a  time. 
Four  kinds  of  work  in  one  book. 

Part    l>    Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 
Part  II.    Imaginative  Drawing. 
Part  III.    Tliree-Dimension  Drawing. 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Training.) 

Part  IV.    Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Single  copies  $2.50  by  mall. 

CLEVELAND  PRINTIN6  t  PUBUSHIH6  CO,,  29  VlBcert  St,,  Clwel»<  0. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale's  Edncational  and  Historical  Works. 

TITLES,  PUBLISHERS,  PRICES: 

Schools  and  Studies,  362  pagea,  12mo.  Boston:  Houg^hton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    $1.50. 

President  Garfield  and  Education,  400  pag^es  12mo.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Old  Srorthwest,  with  a  view  of  the  thirteen  colonies  as  con- 
stituted by  the  Royal  Charters,  440  pages  Smo.  New  York: 
Townsend  MacCoun.    $2.50. 

The  American  Government,  National  and  State.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  Register  Publishinc^  Co.    $1.50. 

How  to  Study  and  Teach  History,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  346  pages  12mo.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1.50.     ^ 

THE    NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'    AGENCY. 

Teachers  seeking  positions,  and  those  wishing  a  change  at  an  Increased  salary,  ahoold 
address                                                €.  B.  RVe€M<siS  A  GO^  CineinnatL  ^ 
»<7  Vine  »t^  (Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  JBtoom  C. 

Sight-Reading  Cards. 

Selections  from  the  Last  Six  Books  of  the 
▲eneld,  with  connecting  snmmarf  and  Tocabnlary 
of  new  words.  They  can  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  has  read  the  First  Book. 

A  complete  set  of  the  cards  will  be  sent  by  mall 
for  twenty-flye  cents. 

MARTIN  R.  ANDREWS, 

MARIETTA,  O, 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-CINOXKir  ATI.  C.  XT.  8.  A. 
Best  Grade  Copper  and  Tin  B  d    |   O 
Sohool,  Coneces  Aeademy  ^BlakO 
Price  Mid  Teraie  free.    Maate  thlm 


IN    TIMEl->s 

TO  CATCH  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

SCHOOL    SUPPLIES. 

Remember  we  make  a  specialty  of  Catalogue  and  Diploma  Work. 

Tti6  flkron  Printing  and  PubiisMng  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


-TRI-8TATE- 

NORMAL  COLLEGE 

MGOLfl,  INDIANA. 


Second  Term  Opens  Oct.  23,  1894. 


Does  it  pay  to  go  to  this  kind  of  a 

school?     One  vear  ago  a  bright  young 

man  wfao  had  been  here  about  6  months 

coveted  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  certain 

village  at  *500  a  jear.    We  failed  to  get 

him  the  place.  He  said:  "Weil,  if  I  can't 

get  that  plnce,  I'll  be  with  you  in  Hchool 

next  year."  As  president  of  the  school, 

1  answered  liitn  that  if  hf.  hail  deeidt;<l 

L.  w.  FAiBPiELii,  virE-rRES.  to  go  to  fchool  a  year,  that  it  was  a 

great  blessing  to  him  that  he  failed  to  get  that  $r>[)U  place.     He  came  last  year, 

and  the  result  was  that  he  was  elected  county   commissioner  of  schools  in  his 

state  at  $1,200  a  year.     Thi»<  quite  likely  means  chat  he  will  clear  S700  a  year 

for  four  years,  by  coming  to  school  one  year  at  an  expense  of  about  ^iITiO. 

Another  young  man  who  taught   for  835  a  month,   came   here  one  more  year, 

graduating  in  Scientific  Course.     The  result  was  $1U0  a  month  last  year,  and 

J120  a  month  this  year.     That  is,  one  year's  schooling  at  a  cost  of  about  tl50 

made  a  difference  of  $87t  a  month  in  teaching.     One   of  our   lady  graduates, 

after  being  here  two  years,   brought  her  salary  from  $!iO  Ut  $H)i}  per  month, 

and  so  on.     These  are  not  all,  but  a  few  of  many  cases.     Does  it  pay?     It 

pays  in  money,  happiness  and  usefulness. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  every  want  of  those  who  have  to  go  to  school 
from  one  to  two  terms  at  a  time.  Indeed,  some  of  our  most  able  graduates 
have  tJiken  their  work  here  that  way.  We  conduct  review  classes  in  common 
brunches  every  tyrm.  We  have  classes  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Algebra, 
Physics,  Civil  Government  and  Physical  Geography  every  term;  also  a  large 
number  of  classes  in  I^^tin,  German  and  Greek  every  term.  Besides  this; 
professional  instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  is  given  all  the 
time.  One  able  professor  gives  his  time  to  this  work.  Remember,  all  this 
work  is  done  every  term.  Bui,  one  may  ask,  what  advantages  have  you  for 
those  who  have  but  little  education?  We  answer  that  every  term  classes  are 
formed  for  those  who  would  enter  Bbiunnino  Ci.AssKsin  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
History,  Physiology,  and  young  men  and  young  women  enter  these  classes 
every  term.  Six  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  twenty  came  here  from  Michigan. 
He  began  in  these  classes,  and  in  f<mr  years  graduated  in  our  classical  course 
and  is  now  high  school  teacher  in  a  city  of  his  own  state.  You  say  you  don't 
know  enough  U:  enter  this  institution.  We  answer,  you  are  exactly  the  one 
we  are  now  trying  to  get. 

The  six  proprietors  are   teachers  of  large   experience.     Their   methods   are 

unique.     No  school  can  give  you  better  ailvanU^es  for  review.     In  Arithmetic 

and  English  our  methods  are  published,  and  tens  of  thousands  now  use  them. 

Expenses  never  over  $2.hO  for  Board,   Room   Rent,  ami  Tuilion;  yet   we 

expect  them  to  fall  below  this  figure  this  year. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Ask  any  questions. 

Address.  L.  M.  SNIFF.  A.  /I.,  President.  Anicola,  Ind. 
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A  Great  Success. 

The  vest  pocket  dictionary  pub- 
lished by  The  Practical  Text  Book 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
pronounced  by  everyone  who  has 
seen  it,  a  great  success.  It  gives 
the  spelling,  pronunciation,  syllable 
divisions,  definitions,  etc.,  of  33,000 
words,  and  general  information. 
Price,  indexed  and  bound  in  Moroc- 
co, 50  cents.  The  publishers  desire 
an  agent  in  each  school  and  town. 


Sigbt-ReadiDg  Cards. 

Selections  from  the  Last  Six  Books  of  the 
A.eneld,  with  connecting  sammair  and  vocabnlazT 
of  new  words.  Ther  can  be  nsed  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  has  read  the  First  Book. 

A  complete  set  of  the  cards  will  be  sent  bj  maU 
for  twent7-fiTe  cents. 

MARTIN  R.  ANDREWS^ 

MARIETTA,  O. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

BMtamdeOopperaadTfB  BBI  ■  A 
Behool,  06n«c« ft  Aoadeny  D CLIakO 
PHm  «■«  Term*  rne.   Kum  tkli 


Northeastern  Ohio  Normal  College 

AND  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 

CANFIELD,  -  -  ^  OMIO. 

A  School  for  the  Masses  I 

Thorough,  Economical,  Alivel 

DEPARTMENTS:- 

Normal,  with  two  and  three  year  courses. 
Collegiate,  with  Classical,  Philosophical  and  Scientific  Courses. 
MusiOy  with  courses  for  Piano,  Organ,  and  Voice. 
Commereialy  with  courses  in  Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and 
Typewriting. 
AVrite  for  Catalogue  to  J.  A.  CUMMINS,  A.  M.,  President. 

Aborn's  Teachers'  Manual  of  Elementary  Drawing. 

Requires  no  drawiiifi:-book.  It  is  simple  and  straigrhtforward.  It  {s  a  col- 
lection of  effective  exercises  that  have  oeen  slowly  srathered  one  at  a  time. 
Four  kinds  of  work  in  one  book. 

Part    I.    Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 
Part  II.    Imaginative  Drawing. 
Part  III.    Three-Dimension  Drawing. 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Training.) 

Part  IV.    Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Sinflrle  copies  $2.50  by  mail. 

CLEVELAND  PBIIITIII6  &  PUBLISHWe  CO..  29  VliceBt  St..  Glwelanil  0. 

Occurred  at  our  school  and  must  be 

''ill  llilCVDCnTcn  Ifinillfvv    fi^^^cl  at  once.*'    Scores  of  such  iet- 

An  UIilAi  LuItU  wAuAllvl    ters  come  to  us  through  the  months 

of  July,   August    and  September. 
Do  not  miss  these  opportunities  of  securing  a  satisfactory  position. 
Hand  Book  free.  THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

DEED'S    SCHOOL    INK 

li     The  Best— The  Cheapest.      Tlie  only  satisfactory 
School  Ink.    Sample  sent  free  on  application. 

Address,  WESTERN  SCHOOL  INK  COMPANY. 

W.  W.  BEEP,  Sec'y.  Winchester.  Ind. 

THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teachers  seeking  posltloiiB,  and  those  wishing  a  change  at  an  increased  salarj,  shoold 
address  C.  B.  BUOCMjKS  A  CO.,  Claelnnatt  O. 

«I7  Tine  nu  (Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  Room  C. 


OHIO 


State  University 


COLUnBUS,  OHIO. 


1.   THECOLLEQE. 

1.    bCFflRTnCMTS  or  INSTRUCTION. 


1  Agriculture. 

2  AjH'icultural  Chemistry. 

3  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

4  Botany. 

5  Ceramics. 

6  Chemistry. 

7  Civil  Eni(ineering'. 

8  Drawing. 

9  English  Literature. 

10  Geology  and  Paleontology. 

11  German  Language  and  Liter- 

ature. 

12  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 

ture. 

13  History  and  Political  Science. 

14  Horticulture. 


1  Arts. 

2  Latin  Course  in  Philosophy. 

3  English  Course  in  Philosophy. 

4  Modern  Language  Course  in 

Philosophy. 

5  Science. 

6  Agriculture. 

7  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  (2 

years). 

8  Horticulture  and  Forestry. 


15  Industrial  Arts. 

16  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

17  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

18  Mechanical  Engineering. 

19  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

20  Mining  and  Metallurgfy. 

21  Pharmacy. 

22  Philosophy. 

23  Physics    and    Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

24  Rhetoric. 

25  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. 

26  Veterinary  Medicine. 

27  Zoology  and  Entomology*. 

2.    COURSES  or  STUDY. 

9  Civil  Engineering-. 

10  Mining  Engineering. 

11  Short  Course  in  Mining  (2 yrs). 

12  Electrical  Engineerinjg. 

13  Mechanical  Engineering. 

14  Industrial  Arts. 

15  Ceramics. 

16  Pharmacy. 

17  Veterinary  Medicine. 

18  Preparatory  Medical  Course- 


3.    SCHOOLS. 


1  Arts  and  Philosophy. 

2  Science. 

3  Agriculture. 


4  Eng^ineering. 

5  Pharmacy. 

6  Veterinary  Medicine. 


The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental 
fee  of  $15.00  and,  tor  students  who  enter  the  laboratories,  fees 
ranging  from  $6.00  to  ^HO.OO  a  year.  All  fees  are  paid  in  three  in- 
stallments. 

II.  THE  FROrE55ION/IL  SCMOOL-L/IW. 

The  Undergraduate  Course  covers  two  full  college  years,  from 
September  to  June.  A  graduate  course  for  one  year  is  oflfered. 
Annual  tuition  $60.00,  payable  in  advance. 

111.  THE  FREFflRflTORT  SCHOOL. 

1.  For  the  general  courses  there  is  one  year  of  preparatorj'  study. 

2.  For  the  Technical  Courses  preparatory  studies  amounting  to 

about  two-thirds  of  the  work  of  one  year,  can  be  taken  at  the 
University. 
An  incidental  fee  of  $15.00  a  year,  payable  in  three  installments, 
is  the  only  charge  in  this  school. 

CI1T4LOQME  5ENT  ON  4FFLK4TION. 
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ITS  GRADUATES  DO  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WORH 


THE  National  Normal  University,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  eetablifihed  in 
1855,  has  recently  been  reorganized  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever 
before,  with  an  addition  to  the  faculty  and  some  new  departments 
added  also.  Better  than  any  word  of  ours,  although  we  have  known 
the  institution  since  its  foundation,  is  the  splendid  and  honorable 
record  made  by  its  graduates.  In  the  best  schools  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  these  graduates  will  be  found  doing  the  best  and  most 
effective  work.  President  Holbrook  exacts  and  always  has  a  faithful 
performance  of  whatever  is  undertaken  to  be  performed  so  that  the 
graduates  know  how  to  do  good  work,  hold  their  places,  and  command 
the  best  salaries.  They  know  how  to  set  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  ad- 
vance the  school  system  in  all  the  elements  which  give  it  success,  and 
have  power  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  University  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedentedly  prosperous  era  in  its  long  and  creditable  history.— EpitorI' 
AL. — American  Journal  of  Education,  November  9, 189S, 

One  of  the  best  Schools  in  the  United  States.— Editorial.— 5b«/^<'rw 
Educational  Journal, 

For  full  information  and  catalogue  sent  free,  address 

PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 


IP120/AAS 


ARE  A  SPECIALTY 
.  .  WITH  U8   .  . 

We  Furnish  Them  in  All 
Styles  for 


GRAMMAR  and  flIOfi  SGtiOOL>S  and  COLLEGES, 

Certificates  of  all  kinds*  Grade  Cards,  Examination  Papers,  School  ReportSt. 
Programs  and  everything  in  the  line  of  School  Printing. 

THE  AKRON  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples.  AKRON,  OHIO. 
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Most    Useful    Dictionary  Pub- 
lished. 

This  is  what  all  pronounce  Every- 
body's Dictionary,  recently  issued 
by  the  Practical  Text  Book  Company 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Although  the 
book  contains  33,000  words  and 
much  general  information,  it  may 
be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  Price, 
in  Morocco  binding,  indexed,  50 
cents.  Everybody  who  has  occasion 
to  talk,  read,  or  write,  should  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  this  book,  and  agents 
will  do  well  introducing  it. 


Aborn's  Teachers'  Manual 

of  Elementary  Drawing. 

Requires  no  drawinfir-book.  It  is  simple  and  straisrhtforward.  It  is  a  eol- 
ation of  eitective  exercises  that  have  been  slowly  leathered  one  at  a  time. 
Four  kinds  of  work  in  one  book. 

Part    I.    Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 

Part  II.    Imaginative  Drawing. 

Part  III.   Three-Dimension  Drawing.  . 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Training.) 

Part  IV.    Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Sincrle  copies  $2.50  by  mail. 

CLEVELAITD  PRINTIN6  &  PUBLISHiN6  CO.,  29  ViaceDt  St.,  CImiaal,  0. 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETED  SYSTEM  PUBLISHED. 

y^LSO 

Cablets/  Spelling  Blanks^  ^ataloquts,  tttttt  ^abs,  (Drbef  Blanks, 
examination    Papers,    Diplomas^    Certificates    anb    Copy    Books. 

WE    MAK£  A   SPECIALTY  Or 

Fine  Blank  Books  for  Fnblio   and  Private    Schools. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  TesHmoniais. 
BOX    4*1,    C0Z.VKBVa,    OHIO. 


THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teaohen  seeking  posltloDS,  and  those  wishing  a  chaMe  at  an  Increased  salarj',  siMold 
address  C.  B.  RVClC^IiES  A  CO^  C^lnelnnatl,  e. 

iiST  Tine  l»t^  (Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  Roon  C. 


WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK  AGENTS 

for  th«  gnuidMl  Uki/adui  wOmv  book  «Mr  jM6iMac(, 


Sxietif  qf  Okrutkm  Smdeavor.  1A9  eholoo  tngtwrtag^ 
■iMl-platos,  maps,  etc  The  Kinf  ot  aJl  raboeffliiCloB  boon, 
ar"  S1I4  thowKmd.  Acenli  eTenM  SO  to  ftO  •  veek,  tad 
make  $tO*.00  anaomh.  One  lold  190  In  hleovn  town- 
•hip  I  another,  a  lady.  40  In  one  Eadecror  Society  1  another, 
OH  in  10  days-  Men  and  vomen  agenta  wanted  everywhere. 
a^]H«lMir«  M  bfaMlnmon,  for  W0  Pay  FMgkL 
Give  Credit  Premium  Gopiea.  Free  Outfit.  Eztrm  Temu,  and 
£xelufive  TVmUmi.  Wrtte  at  once  for  Clrenlan  to 
A.  Jk  WOKTHUf  «T«^  *  0« 


During  Tacation  or 
permanently. 


SPECIAL  WORK 

WITH 

SCHOOL  BOARDS 
AND  LIBRARIES 
FOR  TEACHERS 

BalchBrot.,  SBBromiield  8t.,  Bofton,  Xaii. 


Hifirhest  endorse- 
ments of  our  fore- 
most educators. 


Bxceptional 
ducements. 


in- 


Si**^f?  ;™*  '^y  ^^^  of  school  at  small  cost 
Orders  filled  the  dair  received.  The  deaiciM  are 
new,  original,  artiatic.  Lithographed.  Write  for 
samples,  stating  the  kind  of  school  and  number 
of  diplomas  needed.  Meniion  this  journal. 
C.  L.1RICKBTTS,  Opera  House  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


A  Million  Dictionaries. 

Many  who  have  seen  the  book  say 
that  the  publishers  ought  to  sell  a 
million  copies  of  Everybody's  Dic- 
tionary, published  this  year  by  The 
Practical  Text  Book  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohip.  At  the  present 
rate  of  demand  for  this  book,  it 
looks  as  if  their  prophecy  would  be 
realized.  This  dictionary  may  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  and  con- 
tains 33,000  words.  The  publishers 
want  agents  in  every  school  and 
every  town. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-GINOXNir ATI.  O..  v.  B.  A.  ' 

OmdeOoppernndTiii  BB"!   ■   O 
oL  Oon«c«  s  Aoademy  ISEklaO 


Bohool,  OoOaga 
PHee  mad  T 


tkU 


New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  Co. 


Akron,  O.,  May  25,  1894. 
Dear  Editor: 

To  accommodate  those  who  may  wish  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting  of  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Delaware,  would  say,  that  we  will 
have  on  sale,  on  June  24  and  25,  refurn  tickets  good 
until  June  30.    rare  $3.45,  round  trip. 

If  our  trains  run  as  at  present  the  following 
schedule  will  be  in  effect: 

Leave  Akron  at  8:45  a.m.,  arrive  Delaware  i  :^6  p.  m. 
Leave  Akron  at  4:15  p.  m.,  arrive  Delaware  9:00  p.m. 
Changing  cars  at  Marion  same  statt07i. 
Could  we  secure  a  party  of  25  or  more  we 
would  gladly  furnish  a  coach  to  run  through. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  LANGDON, 

Ticket  Ag't  Erie  Lines. 
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ITS  GRADUATES  DO  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WORK. 


THE  National  Normal  University,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  established  in 
1855,  has  recently  been  reorganized  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever 
before,  with  an  addition  to  the  faculty  and  some  new  departments 
added  also.  Better  than  any  word  of  ours,  although  we  have  known 
the  institution  since  its  foundation,  is  the  splendid  and  honorable 
record  made  by  its  graduates.  In  the  best  schools  in  nearly  eyery  State 
in  the  Union  these  graduates  will  be  found  doing  the  best  and  most 
effective  work.  President  Holbrook  exacts  and  always  has  a  faithful 
performance  of  whatever  is  undertaken  to  be  performed  so  that  the 
graduates  know  how  to  do  good  work,  hold  their  places,  and  command 
the  best  salaries.  They  know  how  to  set  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  ad- 
vance the  school  system  in  all  the  elements  which  give  it  success,  and 
have  power<to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  University  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedentedly  prosperous  era  in  its  long  and  creditable  history. — EniTORi- 
AL. — American  Journal  of  Education^  November  P,  189S. 

One  of  the  best  Schools  in  the  United  States. — Editoriai..— 5bvfAwti 
Educational  Journal. 

For  full  information  and  catalogue  sent  free,  address 

PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK. 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 
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.  .  WITH  U8   .  . 

We  Furnish  Them  in  AU 
Styles  for 

GRflMMflR  and  flIGH  SGfiOOLS  and  GOLLEGES. 

Certificates  of  aU  kinds.  Grade  Cards,  Examination  Papers,  School  Reports* 
Programs  and  everything  in  the  line  of  School  Printing. 

THE  AKRON  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHINQ  CO. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples.  AKRON,  OHIO. 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 


OF 


BUCHTEL 


COLLEBE, 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


Fall  Term  Opens  September   18,   1894. 

Regrular  Instruction  In  Psychology  and  Pedagogry* 

Review  Classes  in  Common  Branches. 


Normal  studentB  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  such  classes  as 
their  attainments  and  needs  may  seem  to  require.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  studv  with  any  of  the  regular  college  classes,  when 
that  seems  best.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  spend  a  term  or  two  in  Review. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

SECOND  TBAB. 

Fall  Tbbm. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra. 

Natnral  Philosophy. 

Drawing  twice  a  week. 

Latin  (optional) . 

WiHTsn  Tbbm. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 
Algebra. 
General  History- 
Drawing  twice  a  week. 
Latin  (optional). 

Spring  Term. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra. 

Bevlew  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 

General  History. 

Latin  (optional) . 


Fall  Term. 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 

^«"«^-   loSiposSSbn. 

Physiology. 

Latin  (optional). 

WiNTBB  Term. 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 

^f^^^^'  IcompoStlon. 
U.  S.  History. 
Latin  (optional). 

Spring  Tbrx 

Bhetorlc. 

Physical  Geography. 
ClTll  Government. 
Latin  (optional). 


Students  givine  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in  any  studies 
of  the  course,  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  other  studies. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  will  receive  a  certificate  to  that  eif  ect. 

High  School  graduates  may  complete  the  course  in  one  year,takine 
the  course  in  Pedagogy,  the  Review  of  Grammar  and  Arithmetic,  and 
such  other  studies  as  they  may  elect,  in  either  the  Preparatory  or 
the  College  Department. 

Students  sriould  be  well  prepared  in  Common  Branches  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  the  prescribed  time. 

Normal  students  not  having  time  for  the  full  course  may  select 
such  studies  as  will  best  serve  their  purpose. 

For  Catalog  containing  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
cerning boarding,  cost  of  tuHion,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  K.  Olin,  to  Dr.  O.  Cone,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

Principal  Normal  Department* 


T*S5| 


WANTED— A  good.  live  man  to  seUsebool 
sapplles  and  achool,  church  and  opera 
hotiae  fnrnltare  In  Summit  and  other  counties  for 
tour  months  beginning  June  1st.  School  teachers 
or  men  of  experlenoepref  erred.  For  terms  and 
territory  addresss  F.  A.  PIPKR,  State  Agent 
Vermillion,  Ohio. 

Sight-Reading  Cards. 

Selections  from  the  Last  Six  Books  of  the 
JLeneld,  with  connecting  summary  and  TOcabuJary 
of  new  words.  They  can  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
pupU  has  read  the  First  Book. 

A  complete  set  of  the  cards  will  be  sent  by  mall 
for  twenty-five  cents. 

MARTIN  R.  ANDREWS. 

MARIETTA.  O.  ^ 


A  Dictionary  for  Everybody. 

The  most  useful  book  of  the  year 
is  the  vest  pocket  dictionary  pub- 
lished by  The  Practical  Text  Book 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
book  weighs  only  2  oz.,  and  its  great 
value  consists  in  its  being  always 
ai   hand    when    needed.  Price, 

boundi  in  Morocco  and  indexed,  50 
cents.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every 
school  and  town.  Write  the  pub- 
lishers for  full  information. 


New  York.  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

Akron,  O.,  May  25,  1894. 
Dear  Editor: 

On  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  excursion 
tickets  will  be  sold  to  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  and  re- 
turn. Date  of  sale,  July  7,  8  and  9.  Return  limit, 
July  16.  Extension  of  return  limit  will  be  made 
until  September  i,  provided  tickets  are  deposited 
with  joint  agent  at  Asbury  Park  on  or  before  July 
13,  1894.  The  fare  from  Akron  will  be  $14.80. 
Tickets  include  membership  coupon  and  will  read 
via  New  York  Citv  direct  with  optional  route  via 
rail  or  water  to  destination,  or  via  Binghamton, 
Albany  and  day  line  Hudson  River  steamers,  on 
either  going  or  return  trip  to  or  from  NewYork  City. 
As  we  are  the  only  line  that  can  offer  the  above 
we  ask  a  liberal  patronage.  We  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  handle  all  in  first-class  shape,  and  will  use 
every  endeavor  to  please  all  our  patrons. 

Yours  truly,  W.  E.  LANGDON, 

Ticket  Agent, 

Aborn's  Teachers''  Manual 

of  Elementary  Drawin§. 

Requires  no  drawinsr-book.  It  is  simple  and  straiirhtforward.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  effective  exercises  that  have  been  slowly  slathered  one  at  a  time. 
Four  kinds  of  work  in  one  book. 

Part     I-    Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 
Part  II.    Imaginative  Dravicing. 
Part  III.    Three-Dimension  Drawing. 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Training.) 

Part  IV.    Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Sinsrle  copies  $2.50  by  mail. 

CLEVELAND  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  CO.,  29  VIlceM  St.,  Clmllli,  0. 


In  ttotk  to  suit  any  kind  of  scliool  at  small  coat 
Orders  filled  the  day  received.  The  desiens  are 
new,  origiaaL  artistic.  •  Lithographed.  Write  for 
aamplea,  stating  the  kind  of  school  and  numher 
of  dnjlomas  needed.  Mention  this  journal. 
C.  L.1RICKBTTS,  Open  Houe  Bklg.,  CHICAGO 


BUCKrrE  BCLL  FOUNDRY, 

-OnrOZNKATZ,  O.,  XT.  8.  A.  ' 

Best  Glrad»  Copper  and  Tin  B  IP  I  ■  A 
Bahool,  Oonegeft  Aeedemy  DBkkO 
Prtee  «■«  TenM  ~ 


%. 


Sight-Reading  Cards. 

Selections  ttom  the  Last  Six  Books  of  the 
Aeneld,  with  connecting  sammaryand  yocabnlary 
of  new  words.  They  can  he  used  as  soon  as  the 
pnpil  has  read  the  First  Book. 

A  complete  set  of  the  cards  will  he  sent  hj  mall 
for  twenty-Aye  cents. 

MARTIN  R.  ANDREWS, 

MARIETTA,  O. 


I 


Abom's  Teaohiers'  manual 


of  Elementary  Drawing. 


Requires  no  drawing-book.  It  is  simple  and  straightforward.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  effective  exercises  that  have  been  slowly-  gathered  one  at  a  time. 
Four  kinds  of  work  in  one  book. 


Part  I. 
Part  II. 
Part  III. 


Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 
Imaginative  Drawing. 
Three-Dimension  Drawing. 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Training.) 

Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Single  copies  $2.50  by  mail. 

CLEVEUND  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHIN6  CO.,  29  ViieeDt  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Part  IV. 


In  the  Primary  and  the  Grammar  Grades. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN. 

MENSURATION  TAUGHT  OBJECTIVELY. 

The  Ross  Dissected  Geometrical,  Surface,  and  Solid  Forms  are  a  complete 
embodiment  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Mathematics 
as  endorsed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  for  improved  arithmetical  Instruction. 

All  of  practical  Greometry,  every  operation  in  the  mensuration  of  surfaces 
and  solids,  and  their  geometrical  relations,  so  objectively  illustrated  and  veri- 
fied as  to  fix  them.£vever  in  the  minds  of  pupils  whilst  sivins:  the  best  of 
discipline  and  fumishlng  the  means  for  unified  instruction  in.  reading, 
lansruaffe,  drawing,  etc.,  as  well  as  mathematics. 

By  unanimous  judgrmp^it  of  the  most  eminent  educators,  the  best,  cheapest, 
most  complete  system  of  dissected  geometrical  and  mensuration  appliances 
ever  devised. 

For  particulars  and  circulars  of  information  as  to  terms  and  agency  work, 
write 

Z.  ROSS,  General  Agrent, 


Or  W.  W.  ROSS,  Supt.  of  Schools, 


FREMONT,  OHIO. 


ARE  A  SPECIALTY 
.  .  WITH  U8  .  . 

We  Furnish  Them  in  All 
Styles  for 


BlPli0/AAS 

GRftMMflR  and  flIGfl  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES. 

Certificates  of  all  kinds.  Grade  Cards,  Examination  Papers,  School  Reports, 
Profirrams  and  everything  in  the  line  of  School  Printin^^. 

THE  AKRON  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples.  AKRON.  OHIO. 
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ITS  GRADUATES  DO  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WORK. 


THE  National  Normal  UDivereity,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  eetabliehed  in 
1855,  has  recently  been  reorganized  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever 
before,  with  an  addition  to  the  faculty  and  some  new  departments 
added  also.  Better  than  any  word  of  ours,  although  we  have  known 
the  institution  since  its  foundation,  is  the  splendid  and  honorable 
record  made  by  its  graduates.  In  the  best  schools  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  these  graduates  will  be  found  doing  the  best  and  most 
effective  work.  President  Hoi  brook  exacts  and  always  has  a  faithful 
performance  of  whatever  is  undertaken  to  be  performed  so  that  the 
graduates  know  how  to  do  good  work,  hold  their  places,  and  command 
the  best  salaries.  They  know  how  to  set  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  ad- 
vance tl^e  school  system  in  all  the  elements  which  give  it  success,  and 
have  power  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  University  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedentedly  prosperous  era  in  its  long  and  creditable  history.— Editort. 
AL. — American  Journal  of  Education,  November  P,  189S. 

One  of  the  best  Schools  in  the  United  States. — Editoriai,.— Soti/A^m 
Educational  Journal. 

For  full  information  and  catalogue  sent  free,  address 

PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 

THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teachers  seeking  positions,  and  those  wishing  a  change  at  an  tnereased  salary,  sbonld 
address  C.  B.  RUG«Ii£l»  A  CO.,  Ctnelnaatl*  O. 

837  Tine  Ht^  (Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  Room  €. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 


OF 


BUCHTEL 


COLLEBE, 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


Spring  Term  Opens  March  27,   1894. 

Regrular  Instruction  in  Psychologry  and  Pedagogy. 

Beview  Classes  in  Common  Branches. 


Normal  students  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  such  classes  as 
their  attainments  and  needs  may  seem  to  require.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  studv  with  any  of  the  regular  college  classes,  when 
that  seems  best.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  spend  a  term  or  two  in  Review. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

SECOND  TBAB. 

FALIi  TXBM. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra. 

Natural  Plillosopliy. 

Drawing  twice  a  week. 

Latin  (optional) . 

Winter  Txbx. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 
Algebra. 
Genera]  History. 
Drawing  twice  a  week. 
Latin  (optional). 

Spring  Term. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra. 

Review  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 

General  History. 

Latin  (optional) . 


Fall  Term. 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 

English.  |gSl|^lSb„. 

Physiology. 
Latin  (optional). 

Winter  Term. 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 

English.  ]  composition. 
XT.  S.  History. 
Latin  (optional). 

Spring  Term. 

Bhetoric. 

Physical  Geography. 
Civil  (Government. 
Latin  (optional). 


Students  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in  any  studies 
of  the  course,  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  other  studies. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  will  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

High  School  graduates  may  complete  the  course  in  one  year,taking 
the  course  in  Pedagogy,  the  Review  of  Grammar  and  Arithmetic,  and 
such  other  studies  as  they  may  elect,  in  either  the  Preparatory  or 
the  College  Department. 

Students  snould  be  well  prepared  in  Common  Branches  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  the  prescribed  time. 

Normal  students  not  having  time  for  4ihe  full  course  may  select 
such  studies  as  will  best  serve  their  purpose. 

For  Catalog  containing  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
cerning boarding,  cost  of  tuitioft ,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  K.  Olin,  to  Dr.  O.  Cone,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

Principal  Normal  Department. 


The  Albert  Teachers'   Agency, 

211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chioago.    |    C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manasrer. 


POR  SEPTEMBER,  ve  now  have  more  than  Tw 
"    '      "   a  year  ano  «hi»  time,— many    very,  ■ 


.  work  for  tfaoee  who  reKister  with  us 
EEiHn  any  uincr  an^ncy.  ociiu  tvi  uur  new  Hand  Boole,  and  read  "One  Haa'a 
Experience."  Our  vacancLee  are  iti  all  llnea  of  educational  work,  and  In  eveir 
partoflhecounlr)-' 

ANTIOCH   COLLEGE, 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO. 

CALBNDAK. 

Spring  Term  beslns  April  t. 
Sumiiiet  NoroiBl.  May  S. 
July  30,  •«, 

SPECIAL  VEATCBBS. 

Strong.  progTesBlre  tacalty. 

Thorough  work. 

High  standard  couiaea. 


Comaierclal.UaiverBityEx- 
teustou.  Hualc.  Blocntiou. 
Drawing,  Painting. 


NORMAL   DEPARTMENT. 

TheSprlBKTerni  and  the  Smnmer  Homal  will  afford  a  splendid  op. 
portunlty  to  Hlsh  Hnhool  Teaetiers  and  Township  8Bperlat«BM»ta  to 
take  a  short  review   course    in    Latin,     Mathematics,    Science,   or  EiiRliata 


Literature 


MVniK KB  XOBHAU 

a  will  be  distinctively  for  auperlnlendents,  teachera,  and  thoae 

ft  wilt  be  the  constant  aim  (o  make  every  lesson  a  model  of  the  beat 

..._..._  J J      .„  . lanawlllbe  thoroughly  matured.  Tbe  term's 

Riplete  reHame  of  the  essentials. 

.  _  _    .       )f  experience  In  Normal  Work,  and  have  been 

lor  years  actively  engaged  In  the  work  nf  the  public  schools. 

The  MnperlBtendeBla'  ISeetlon  will  hold  dally  conferences  for  the  dia- 
CUBBfon  of  supervision  and  the  problem  B  of  general  school  work. 

A  series  of  addresses  by  tbe  leading  educators  of  Western  Ohio  has  been 
provided.  _ 

EXPEIKHRH. 
tSB.       TWBNTr-FlVB.  EIGHT  WEEKS.  TwBNTV-BlQHT.      tW- 

Twenty-flve  dollars  paid  In  advance,  will  cover  all  your  necessary  ezpeoses 
In  the  Teachers' Course:  Ti«enty-eight  will  include  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment also.  This  small  sum  Includes  tuition,  boardlns,  room  rent.  light, 
lll>rary  prlvlieges,  and  free  admission  to  all  the  regular  lectures  held  noder 
this  management. 

For  circulara  or  further  Information,  aiMress  the  undersigned: 
PROF.  G.  A.  UUBBELIn  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio. 

PROF.  W.  C.  WILSON,  West  CarroUton.  Ohio. 
UAKIEI'  ALBBICHT  liONe, 
Aatlaeh  C«ltcs«.  YeU«w  M 


Tjuchsrs  wanting  employment  for  the  sum- 
mer should  address  F  W.  Zelgler  &  Co.,  Box  1G93, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  offer  great  Inducements 
for  special  work  to  which  teachers  are  well  fitted, 
and  which  pays  S75to  il50  per  month. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-CntCUSKATl,  O..  17.  8.  A. 


Bast  Orade  Copper  and  Tin  BB"  I  ■  A 
8oliool«  Oollflsas  Aoademj  ^EikkO 
PHm  Md  TenM  FrMwlluM  tU«  »M«r. 


T»SUrrANY^CHOOL.CR  ENGRAVED  TO  ORDER.  SA/^FUtS, 

U^  BCWRP  9f  tW&mOH  «F  CHICAtiO.  VHOSE  VA)RK  Wt  PO. 

C.L.RlCKErnS.  OPERA  H0U5C  MP&.CK(GAC0. 


Sight-Reading  Cards. 

Selections  from  the  Last  81x  Books  of  the 
Aeneld,  with  connecting  summary  and  Tocabnlary 
of  new  words.  They  can  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  ha«  read  the  First  Book. 

A  complete  set  of  the  cards  will  he  sent  by  mail 
for  twenty-flTe  cents. 

MARTIN  R.  ANDREWS, 

MARIETTA,  O. 


Abom's  Teaoheps'  Manual 

of  Elementary  Drawing. 

Kequires  no  drawlniE-book.  It  is  simple  and  straishtforward.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  effectiva^exercises  that  liave  been  slowly  jirathered  one  at  a  time. 
Pour  kinds  of  wora  in  one  book. 


Part  I. 
Part  II. 
Part  III. 


Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 
Imaginative  Drawing. 
Three-Dimension  Drawing. 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Traininsr*) 

Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Single  copies  $2.50  by  mail. 

CLEVEUND  PRINTIN8  &  PUBLISHIII6  CO.,  29  VliMit  St.,  CImlaid,  0. 


Partly. 


^MES'  DIPLOMA  IDEA  .... 

Number  doesn't  count  with  us;  quality  does-^always. 
We  can  furnish  at  a  small  cost  the  very  finest  grade  of 
Diplomas,  Certificates,  etc.,  to  any  kind  of  scnool  in 
existence,  whether  the  order  be  for 

OTVR  OK  A  THOrHAWI>. 

So  shoddy  type  or  relief-cut  imitation  diplomas.  What 
do  you  want  with  these  when  you  can  get  precisely 
the  most  artistic^  chaste,  refined  goods  offered  at  a  cost  of  a  few 
cents  each?  Nanie  the  Ohio  EorcATioMAL  Montult  and  enclose  4  cts. 
in  stamps  for  mailing  catalogue  and  full-size  specimens.  Tell  us: 
(1)  What  kind  of  school?  (2)  How  many  diplomas  used;  and  leave  the 
rest  to  us.    Be  wise  to-day .     D.  T.  AMES  k  00.,  202  B'dway,  Hew  Tork. 


DiPi20nAS 


ARE  A  SPECIALTY 
.  .  WITH  US  .  . 

We  Furnish  Them  In 
All  Styles  for 

GRAMMAR  and  lilGfl  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 

Certificatea  of  all  kindli,  Grade  Cards,  Examination  Papers, 
School  Reports,  Pro-ams  and  everything*  in  the  line 
Qf  School  Printing- 

THE  AKBON  FTG.  AITD  PUB.  CO. 
Send  for  Oircnlars  and  Samples.  AXKON,  OHIO. 


805.  1894. 


The  National 


Normal  University, 


LEBANON,  OHIO. 


ITS  6RADUATES  DO  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WORK. 


THE  National  Normal  UniverBity,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  eBtablished  in 
1856,  has  recently  been  reorganized  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever 
before,  with  an  addition  to  the  faculty  and  some  new  departments 
added  also.  Better  than  any  word  of  ours,  although  we  have  known 
the  institution  since  its  foundation,  is  the  splendid  and  honorable 
record  made  by  its  graduates.  In  the  best  schools  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  these  graduates  will  be  found  doing  the  best  and  most 
effective  work.  President  Holbrook  exacts  and  always  has  a  faithful 
performance  of  whatever  is  undertaken  to  be  performed  so  that  the 
graduates  know  how  to  do  good  work,  hold  their  places,  and  command 
the  best  salaries.  They  know  how  to  set  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  ad- 
vance the  school  system  in  all  the  elements  which  give  it  success,  and 
have  power  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  University  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedentedly  prosperous  era  in  its  long  and  creditable  history. — EmToiu* 
AL. — American  Journal  of  Education,  November  P,  189S, 

One  of  the  best  Schools  in  the  United  States.— EDiTORiAi«—5^/h«m 
Educational  Journal. 

For  full  information  and  catalogue  sent  free,  address 

PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

LEBANON.  OHIO. 

THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teacbers  seeking  positions,  and  those  wlshlner  a  change  at  an  Increased  salarr,  shoald 
address  C.  B.  Rl  <i;4.iL.KiN  A  CO..  Clnrlnnati.  O. 

237  Vine  mu,  (Palace  Hotel  BIdg.)  Room  C. 


)RMAL  DEPARTMENT 

_ -OF— — 

DUUHTEL    COLLEGE, 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

Spring  Term  Opens  March  27,   1 894. 

RefTular  Instmctlon  in  Psyoholo^  and  Pedagvgy. 

Rerlew  Classes  in  Common  Branches. 


LstlD  toptlonat). 

VtMTKR  Tnm. 
Adnnced  Arithmetic. 

U.  8.  BMerj. 


Normal  Btu den te  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  such  claBses  a* 
their  attalnmentB  and  beede  may  seem  to  Tequire.  Provieion  ie  alao 
made  for  advanced  etudv  with  any  of  the  re^lar  college  classes,  when 
that  Beema  best.  Bpecial  facilities  are  provided  for  teachers  who  may 
wish  .to  spend  a  term  or  two  in  Rrvikw. 

COURSE  OF  STUDV. 

PIBBT  TBAB.  SBCONS  TBAB. 

FALLTnU.  FiLLTEBK. 

AdniiMd  Al1tIlm«tl^  ElMivNita  or  PedamBT. 

"«»■«•  J  ass...  fflSpjii-opB. 

«.....-• — ;        *^'  ""  Drawing  twlw  a  werk. 

LbiId  (optional). 

Wumii  Taui. 
ElPmenM  of  Pedaeon, 
Alg«bra. 
0«Daral  Blitorj. 
DninliiB  twiee  a  week. 
Latin  (optional). 

Sprino  Tkkii, 
Elements  of  PedsgoST- 

Bevleit  ot  Aillbmptic  and  GrBmiDBr. 
General  HJetorT. 
Latin  (opiloual). 

Students  Kivins  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in  any  studies 
of  the  course,  will  Be  permitted  to  substitute  other  studies. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  will  receive  a  certificate  to  thateffect. 

High  School  Kraduates  may  complete  the  course  in  one  vear.talcine 
the  course  in  Pedagogy,  the  Beview  of  Orammar  and  Arithmetic,  and 
such  other  studies  as  they  may  elect,  in  either  the  Preparatory  or 
the  College  Department. 

Students  should  be  well  prepared  in  Common  Branches  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  the  prescribed  time. 

Normal  students  not  having  time  for  the  full  course  may  select 
such  studies  as  will  best  serve  their  purpose. 

For  Catalog  contAining  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
cerning boarding,  coat  of  tuition,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  Secretary, 
Mr,  C.  R.  Oi,iN.  lo  Dr.  O.  Cone,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

Principal  Normal  Department. 


SraiHU  Tmua. 
RbMorte 

PbriMai  tieographi. 

Cmi  OoTf  niinent. 

~      □  (oplloael). 


1 


Most    Useful    Dictionary  Pub- 
lished. 

This  is  what  all  pronounce  Every- 
body's Dictionary,  recently  issued 
by  the  Practical  Text  Book  Company 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Although  the 
book  contains  33,000  words  and 
much  general  information,  it  may 
be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  Price, 
in  Morocco  binding,  indexed,  50 
cents.  Everybody  who  has  occasion 
to  talk,  read,  or  write,  should  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  this  book,  and  agents 
will  do  well  introducing  it. 


Aborn's  Teachers'  Manual 

of  Elementary  Drawing. 

Requires  no  drawins-book.  It  is  simple  and  straightforward.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  effective  exercises  that  have  been  slowly  slathered  one  at  a  time. 
Four  kinds  of  work  in  one  book. 

Part    I.    Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 

Part  II.    Imaginative  Drawing. 

Part  III.   Three-Dimension  Drawing.  . 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Training.) 

Part  IV.    Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Single  copies  $2.50  by  mail. 

CLEVEUHD  PRINTIN6  fc  PUBLISHIN6  CO.,  29  Vlicnt  St.,  Gl«v«laii,  0. 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  \  SYSTEM  PUBLISHED. 

/^LSO 

Cablets/ ^prlling  Blanks,  Catalogues,  Cttter  ^a6s,  <Z>rber  8[anks, 
examination    papers,    Diplomas,    Certificates    anb    Copy    Books. 

WE    MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Fine  Blank  Books  for  Fnblio   and  Private    Schools. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Teetitnoniais. 
BOX    4M1,    CQX>VMBVa,    OBIO. 


THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teaehen  seekiiur  positions,  and  those  wishlncr  a  ebange  at  an  tneresied  salary,  sboold 
address  C.  B.  RUei^LEll  A  CO^  CHnetiiBatti  O. 

»S7  Tine  tlt^  (Palace  Hotel  Bide.)  Room  C. 


WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK  AGEKTS 

for  th«  gnadeat  vx^/aUett  teOmg  book  tov  ptMuked, 

Societjf  qf  Christian  Sadtavor.  SM  cbolee  engim^agi, 
■te«l-platei,  mapa,  ete-  The  Kfaof  of  all  ■ubaeriptlon  bo<»a. 
nar  8<d  Mnmmd.  Agenta  vntim  80  to  60  a  veek,  and 
make  $100.00  a  month.  One  lold  180  In  his  own  town- 
ahip ;  another,  a  lady.  40  in  one  Endeatvor  Society;  another, 
48  in  10  days.  Men  and  iromen  agenti  wanted  everywhere. 
mr  Dl»taii<f«  BO  kfaidnmoo,  for  We  Ptgi  Freighiu 
Give  Credit.  Premium  Copiea.  Free  Outfit,  Extra  Terau,  and 
Jixcituive  Terrttorp-  ^Vrite  at  once  for  Circulars  to 
A.  ]».  WOBTlllll«T«>  4i  OOn  UMtfbrd, 


SPECIAL  WORK  SSi'SSSl""" »' 

WITH 

SCHOOL  BOARDS  "-« o^^%^ 
AHo  LIBRARIES  '"''"^"-*-- 
FOR  TEACHERS 

BalchBros.,  86Bromiield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bxceptional 
ducements. 


in- 


Instock  lo  suit  any  kind  of  school  at  small  coot 
Orden  filled  the  dav  received.  The  designs  are 
new,  origrinal,  artistic.  Lithographed.  Write  for 
samples,  stating  the  kind  of  school  and  number 
^  P^tf  yyS  P_^^^-  Mention  this Jaurjtal. 
C.  L.  RICKBTTS,  Opora  Hoiue  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


A  Million  Dictionaries. 

Many  who  have  seen  the  book  say 
that  the  publishers  ought  to  sell  a 
million  copies  of  Everybody's  Dic- 
tionary, published  this  year  by  The 
Practical  Text  Book  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Oh^o.  At  the  present 
rate  of  demand  for  this  book,  it 
looks  as  if  their  prophecy  would  be 
realized.  This  dictionary  may  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  and  con- 
tains 33,000  words.  The  publishers 
want  agents  in  every  school  and 
every  town. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

— dNOZNlf  ATI,0.,  U.  8.  A. 

B-tG»d,_og5««d»*  BELLS 


Sehool,  OoOaao 
Prlee  and  T 


amy 
k   Na 


this 


New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  Co. 


Akron,  O.,  May  25,  1894. 
Dear  Editor: 

To  accommodate  those  who  may  wish  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting^  of  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Delaware,  would  say,  that  we  will 
have  on  sale,  on  June  24  and  25,  refurn  tickets  good 
until  Tune  30.    Fare  $3.45,  round  trip. 

If  our  trains  run  as  at  present  the  following 
schedule  will  be  in  effect: 

Leave  Akron  at  8:45  a.m.,  arrive  Delaware  1 146  p.  m. 
Leave  Akron  at  4:15  p.  m.,  arrive  Delaware  9:00  p.m. 
Changing  cars  at  Marion  same  station. 
Could  we  secure  a  party  of  25  or  more  we 
would  gladly  furnish  a  coach  to  run  through. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  LANGDON, 

Ticket  Ag't  Erie  Lines. 


Most    Useful    Dictionary  Pub- 
lished. 

This  is  what  all  pronounce  Every- 
body's Dictionary,  recently  issued 
by  the  Practical  Text  Book  Company 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Although  the 
book  contains  33,000  words  and 
much  general  information,  it  may 
be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  Price, 
in  Morocco  binding,  indexed,  50 
cents.  Everybody  who  has  occasion 
to  talk,  read,  or  write,  should  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  this  book,  and  agents 
will  do  well  introducing  it. 


Abom's  Teaohops'  Manual 

of  Elementary  Drawing. 

ad  straififhtlorward.     ItisacoU 
slowly  gathered  one  at  a  time. 


Requires  no  drawing-book.    It  is  simple  and  straishtlorward.     It  is  a  col- 
lection of  effective  exercises  that  have  been  slowly  fathered  on 


Four  kinds  of  work  in  one  book. 

Part    I.    Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 

Part  II.    Imaginative  Drawing. 

Part  III.   Three-Dimension  Drawing.  . 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Training.)     ^ 

Part  IV.    Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Sinffle  copies  $2.50  by  mail. 

1;LEyELAItD  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  CO.,  29  Vlicent  St.,  Clenlaid,  0. 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE ^  SYSTEM  PUBLISHED. 

yvLSo 

Cablrts/  5f riling  Blanks,  Catalogues,  fetter  tftcS^,  (Drber  Blanks, 
examination    papers.    Diplomas,    Certificates    anb    Copy    Books. 

WE    MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OP 

Fine  Blank  Books  for  Pablio   and  Private    Ekshools. 

Hend  for  Catalogue  and  Temtiinonial*. 
BOX    4»1,    C0I>ITMBVa,    OBXO. 


THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teachers  seeking  positions,  and  those  wishlnir  a  chance  at  an  increased  salary,  sboold 
address  C.  B.  RlJOCdirai  A  CO^  CinelniiAti,  O. 

987  Tine  Ht^  (Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  Rooas  C. 


J 


WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK  AGENTS 

for  Um  pmndMt  uid/aCesi  stUmg  book  wrjMbHiked, 


Sicietw  <^  Ckrueiati  EMitaocr.  9tlO  cholM  engrsvinn, 
ctMl-j^ttteo,  mftpR,  etc.  The  King  of  all  ralMcilptiMi  Immu. 
ay"  SV4  cAmtfoiKl.  AgesfiB  aToiga  80  to  60  a  week,  and 
make  K100.0O  a  month.  One  aold  190  tn  hieown  town- 
ahip  I  another,  a  lady.  40  In  one  Endearor  Society;  another, 
•Mln  10  dayg.  Men  and  women  agents  wanted  e^nywhtfe. 
~  klndMUioe,    for    TTe   P«f  FrtigkL 

\  Ck>pie«.  Free  Outfit,  Extra  Terau,  and 
Jix6luKve  Temtorv,    lYrlte  at  once  for  CfrenUmi  to 

A.  IK  WOKTlIlII«TO>  A  OO^  Unitlbrd.  Cms, 


__    ]Nat«nf«     —     _„__.__, 
Give  Credit.  Premium^pies.  Free  • 

rritei 


Durins  vacation  or 
permanently. 


SPECIAL  WORK 

WITH 

SCHOOL  BOARDS  ^^A^^^  0^^%^ 
ANo  LIBRARIES  -'^-'-- 
FOR  TEACHERS 

BalchBros.,  seBromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Kass. 


Exceptional 
ducements. 


in- 


In  stock  to  suit  any  kind  of  school  at  small  coot 
Orders  filled  the  day  received.  The  desisns  are 
new,  original,  artistic.  Uthographed.  Write  for 
Mnples*  stating  the  kind  of  school  and  number 
2r?*?!2IH51H£S?«<*-  Mention  this Jour^l, 
C.  L.  RICKETTS,  Opera  Houae  Bl<^.,  CHICAGO 


A  Million  Dictionaries. 

Many  who  have  seen  the  book  say 
that  the  publishers  ought  to  sell  a 
million  copies  of  Everybody's  Dic- 
tionary, published  this  year  by  The 
Practical  Text  Book  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohip.  At  the  present 
rate  of  demand  for  this  book,  it 
looks  as  if  their  prophecy  would  be 
realized.  This  dictionary  may  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  and  con- 
tains 33,000  words.  The  publishers 
want  agents  in  every  school  and 
every  town. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-CXNGXNK ATI.  C,  V.  8.  A. 

Best  Grade  Copper  and  Tin  BB*  I   I   ft 
Sohool,  Ooneg««  Aondemy  ^BkkO 

PHee  aad  Teras  free.   Haae  tkle  pa] 


New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  Co. 


Akron,  O.,  May  25,  1894. 
Dear  Editor: 

To  accommodate  those  who  may  wish  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting  of  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Delaware,  would  say,  that  we  will 
have  on  sale,  on  Tune  24  and  25,  refurn  tickets  good 
until  June  30.    Fare  $3.45,  round  trip. 

If  our  trains  run  as  at  present  the  following 
schedule  will  be  in  effect: 

Leave  Akron  at  8:45  a.m.,  arrive  Delaware  i  :46  p.  m. 
Leave  Akron  at  4:15  p.  m.,  arrive  Delaware  9:00  p.m. 
Changing  cars  at  Marion  same  station. 
Could  we  secure  a  party  of  25  or  more  we 
would  gladly  furnish  a  coach  to  run  through. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  LANGDON, 

Ticket  Ag't  Erie  Lines. 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 


211  Wabash  Ave.,  ChicaKO. 


C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 


ThOK  SKPTEMHKK,  we  now  have  more  than  TWICE  as  many  vacaucieii  as 
^  we  had  a  year  ago  this  time,— many  very,  very  j^ood  onen,  at  lar^^e 
salaries?.  We  do  more  direct,  personal  work  forthone  who  rej^ster  with  us 
tlian  any  otlier  agency.  Send  for  our  new  Hand  Bqok,  and  read  "One  Man's 
Experience."  Our  vacancies*  are  in  all  lines  of  educational  work,  and  in.every 
part  of  the  country. 


RIPANS 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVERandBOWELS 
AND  PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

RIPAN8  TABULES  are  the  beet  Medl. 
elne  known  for  Indtcentloa,  BllleuBBeM, 
Ileadeclie,  Oeaetlpetloa,  Dyapepala,  Chreale 
liver  TroHbleis  OLulaeM,  Bad  Ceaivlezloa, 
Byaentery,  Offeaalve  Breath,  aad  all  dis- 
orders of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

RJpana  Tabales  contain  nothingr  inlurlous  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Are  pleasant  to 
take,  safe,  cflToctual,  and  fgirc  immediate  relief. 

May  be  obtalaed  by  application  to  acareat 

druKgUt. 


: 


TABULES I 


t 


"PSUITAyrt^CtlOOL.PR  tNbRAVED  TO  ORDER.  5A,nPl.£A 
REP  BOARD  *F  EWIG^TION  <T  CHICi^uO.  VH05E  VDRK  WE  rO 
CLRlCKETTft.  OriRA  HOUSE  BLPS.CillCAbO 

Sight-Reading  Cards. 

Selections  from  the  Last  Six  Books  of  the 
Aeneid,  witli  connecting  summary  and  vocabolarj 
of  new  words.  Thej  can  be  u&ed  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  bas  read  tbe  First  Book. 

A  complete  set  of  tbe  cards  will  be  sent  by  mail 
for  twenty-five  cents. 

MARTIN  R.  ANDREWS, 

MARIETTA,  O. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-Cllf  CINMATI,  O.,  U.  8.  A. 
Best  Orade  Copper  and  Tta 
Sohool,  Coneges  i 
t  Price  aad  TerMS  Free.    Xi 


A  Summer  Course  in  Chemistry. 

IX  order  to  provide  instruction  for  some  of  our  own  students.  Dr.  Walker 
Howiuan  (A.  M.,  I'niv.  of  Va.;  Ph.  D..  I'niv.  of  Berlin)  will  sjive  a  summer 
course  at  the  Ohio  Tniversity,  bet^innitiK  July  9th  and  contlnulnfif  seven  weeks. 
A  few  others  can  be  accommodated,  but  application  must  be  made  early  as 
the  number  of  desks  is  limited.  This  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity-  for 
teachers  to  spend  part  of  their  vacation  under  the  instruction  of  a  chemist  of 
exce|)tion«l  attainments.  The  tuition  for  the  entire  time  will  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars,  accordin;^  to  the  nature  of  work  and  the  amount  of  material 
cnnsunied.    For  additional  information  address 

ELI  DUXKLE,  ATHENS.  Ohio. 


For  Sale: 


*22  Volumes  Ohio  Educaiiotml  Nonthlr^  1871  to  1892  inclusive. 
•i7  Volumes  New  Kii^hind  Journal  of  Erfwca ^/on,  1876  to  ISlMi 

inclusive. 
Volumes  I,  II.  Ill  of  Education,  1880  to  1883. 
7  Volumes  Notes  and  Queries,  by  the  late  W.  D  Uenkle.     Set 

is  complete. 
Bureau  of  Education  Reports,  1 870-71 -72-73-78-80.81-«2-8a-84-.«5-S6. 
Volumes  II  and  III  of  Ohio  Geoiogical  Surrej't  with  complete 
Map  of  the  same. 
The  above  are  ofTered  at  a  low  tiKure.    For  prices,  etc.,  address 

1.  M.  CE.EVK!b'M. 
Station  E,       Clevelaiiil.  Okie 


Abom's  Teachers'  Manual 


of  Elementary  Drawing. 


Requires  no  drawing-book.  It  is  simple  and  straightforward.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  effective  exercises  that  have  been  slowly  gathered  one  at  a  time. 
Four  kinds  of  work  in  one  book. 

Part    !•    Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 
Part  II.    Imaginative  Drawing. 
Part  III.   Three-Dimension  Drawing. 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Trainins;.) 

Part  IV.    Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Single  copies  $2.50  -by  mail.  « 

CLEVELAND  PRINTIN6  &  PUBLISHING  CO..  29  Vlicent  St..  Cleveland,  0. 


Have  you  seen  the  new  Literary  Gem-Book,  ''Treasured 
Thoughts"?  If  you  really  love. the  children  and  the  young  people, 
and  want  to  develop  noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  put  this 
book  into  their  hands  and  its  inspiring  sentiments  into  their  hearts 
and  lives.   It  is  greatly  needed  in  both  schools  and  homes. 

Hon.  O.    T.    Corson,   State  Commissioner  of  Common   Schools, 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

**I  lia?e  examined  Piof .  F.  Y.  Irish's  Llterazr  Gem-Book,  ^Treasured  Thoughts/  and 
take  great  pleasore  In  stating  that  I  helieye  It  to  be  a  m08t  excellent  book,  ealcolated  to 
do  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  both  schools  and  homes.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  boys 
and  girls  from  reading  bad  literature  is  to  get  them  Interested  in  good  literature. 
'Treasured  Thoughts/  with  the  author's  suggestions  as  to  what  to  read,  the  blank  pages 
for  the  pupil  to  add  to  the  book  his  ow^  selected  gems,  the  list  of  books  for  children  and 
young  people,  and  the  ennobling  and  inspiring  sentiments  with  which  the  book  is  filled,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the  best  books  and  buUd  true  manhood  and 
womanhood.    I  most  earnestly  recommend  it."  • 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Author  and  Lecturer,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

V'TreasuredThoughts,'byPi«f.F.y.  Irish, of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Is  an  admirable  col- 
lection of  noble  and  Inspiring  sentiments  culled  from  the  choicest  literature.  The  selec- 
tions are  not  only  given  under  the  name  of  the  Author,  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  their 
special  source— the  poem  or  prose  writing,  as  the  case  may  be— thus  Inviting  the  reading 
of  the  same.  The  insertion  of  blank  leaves  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  adding  their  own 
selections  from  the  same  authors  is  an  excellent  plan,  one  that  increases  the  value  of  the 
book  for  school  use.  The  use  of  'Treasured  Thoughts'  by  pupils  above  say  the  fourth 
school  year  can  but  result  in  great  good.  The  book  is  based  on  a  sound  principal  of  moral 
training.  Few  men  and  women  fall  to  recognize  their  Indebtedness  to  bits  of  poetry  and 
prose,  which  they  memorized  in  childhood,  for  their  best  lUtos  of  duty,  and  also  for  in- 
spiration and  impulse  to  realize  them  in  life.  Happy  will  be  the  cblld  who  treasures  up 
In  a  faithful  memory  scores  of  the  beautiful  gems  of  thought  found  In  these  pages." 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Principal  of  Columbus  Normal  School: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  pupils,  teachers  and  parents 
'Treasured  Thoughts,'  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Irish.  Great  care  has  been  shown  in  it  in 
the  selection  of  beautiful  thoughts  that  will  have  a  purifying  effect  upon  tbe  character, 
fitach  gems  committed  to  memory  will  truly  be  a  treasure.  I  like,  too,  the  blank  pages  left 
for  the  owner  of  the  book  to  write  such  things  as  he  may  select  himself.  The  habit  of 
collecting  great  thougbts  from  jgreat  authors  Is  a  good  one  to  form." 

Price,  5oc.    For  introduction,  $4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid.    Ask  for  them 

at  the  book  stores,  or  address  the  author, 

F.  V.  IRISH, 

.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


> 
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The  National 


Normal  University 


^ 


LEBANON,  OHIO.  1 


ITS  GRADUATES  DO  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WORK. 


I 


THE  National  Normal  University,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  established  in 
1855,  has  recently  been  reorganized  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever 
before,  with  an  addition  to  the  faculty  and  some  new  departments 
added  also.  Better  than  any  word  of  ours,  although  we  have  known 
t^e  institution  since  its  foundation,  is  the  splendid  and  honorable 
record  made  by  its  graduates.  In  the  best  schools  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  these  graduates  will  be  found  doing  the  best  and  most 
effective  work.  President  Holbrook  exacts  and  always  has  a  faithful 
performance  of  whatever  is  undertaken  to  be  performed  so  that  the 
graduates  know  how  to  do  good  work,  hold  their  places,  and  command 
the  best  salaries.  They  know  how  to  set  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  ad- 
vance the  school  system  in  all  the  elements  which  give  it  success,  and 
have  power  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  University  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedentedly  prosperous  era  in  its  long  and  creditable  history. — Editori- 
Aii. — American  Journal  of  Education ^  November  9^  189S, 

One  of  the  best  Schools  in  the  United  States.— EDiTORiAi..—i&>u/A«m 
Educational  Journal, 

For  full  information  and  catalogue  sent  free,  address 

PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 


OF 


BUCHTEL 


COLLEGE, 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


Winter  Term  Opens  January  2,  1894. 

Regular  Instruction  in  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

'Review  Classes  in  Common  Branches. 


Normal  students  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  such  classes  as 
their  attainments  and  needs  may  seem  to  require.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  studv  with  any  of  the  regular  college  classes,  when 
that  seems  best.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  spend  a  term  or  two  in  Review. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY, 

SEOOKD  TBAB. 

FaiA  Tbrm. 

Blements  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra. 

Natural  Fhllosophy. 

Drawing  twice  a  week. 

Latin  (optional) . 

WiNTBB  Term. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 
Algebra. 
€toneral  History. 
Drawing  twice  a  week. 
Latin  (optional). 

8PBIMQ  Tekm. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra 

Bevlew  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 


Fall  Term. 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 
vnAiiaK    i  Grammar, 
isngusn.  ^  compoaiiion. 

Physiology. 
Latin  (optional). 

Winter  Term. 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 

^^°«"***"  I  Composition. 
U.  8.  History. 
Latin  (optional). 

SPBiNe  Term. 


Bhetorlc. 

Physical  Geography. 
Civil  (government. 
Latin  (optional). 


General  History. 
LaUn  (optional). 

Students  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in  any  studies 
of  the  course,  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  other  studies. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  will  receive  a  certificate  to  thateifect. 

High  School  graduates  may  complete  the  course  in  one  year^taking 
the  course  in  Pedagogy,  the  Review  of  Grammar  and  .Arithmetic,  and 
such  other  studies*  as  they  may  elect,  in  either  the  Preparatory  or 
the  College  Department. 

Students  snould  be  well  prepared  in  Common  Branches  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  the  prescribed  time. 

Normal  students  not  having  time  for  the  full  course  may  select 
such  studies  as  will  best  serve  their  purpose. 

For  Catalog  containing  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
cerning boarding,  cost  of  tuition,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  II.  Olin,  to  Dr.  O.  Cone,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  RNDLEY, 

Principal  Normal  Department. 


«  ^^^    R I  P  A  N  S      1  ^'tjf^^OM^^l^ 

TAMLESl  — 


STXK 
a<KMeO,M4iUC  MKKWt  Ml 


8t.«^:i;;er::bowel8|  Sight-ReaHing  Cards. 

aun  BiiBiru  tup  m  hah  ■      8el«etloDB  from  the  Last  Six   Books  of  ihi 

AHU  rUHIrl   THE  BLDOD*  •   'eMKl,wl(beom>eeUi]giainmai7ai>dTDatxi]ar 

^_^__  i   of  Mw  words,    Tber  can  be  awd  usoouu  thi 

BIPAW a  Tinri  vm  ._  .h.  u_.  ■•  •.  !   P^C"  l""*  ^^"^  ^l"  ™»t  Book. 

-Sli™   fcr  l£L;S^«^Sf  Sti"  •      *  ooroplew  Mt  of  MB  atd«  wUl  be  aeat  by  mal 

K:^!;;;;:'Js;2KJ^:;S;*i::'.'rr!E:  5    martin  r.  Andrews, 

""'~  •L^,  ■*"*"^  "*"  "*  **"'*    !  MARIETTA,  O. 


it^.««B«i,u.d^T.toi,«ifiMriDrt:-    •  inMitt  BUC^UgrjI^BILL  FOUNORT, 


••••■••••••••«••••«•••••*•••  ■«»••!   j^^^J^BBhool.  o>D*ca?i«ui«ir  BEIi^LS 


rA/(  (Tr/A'Ajr  &a/a  PataaM  May  30.  1893. 

To  become  a  good  writer,  one  must  have  a  true  idea  of- 
correct  letter  forms.  Such  an  idea  can  be  readily  obtained 
from  the  above  mathematical  scale,  which  presents  the 
true  height,  depth,  wiihh  and  slant  of  all  letters.  Not  new 
forms,  but  an  accurate,  tangible  display  of  the  forms 
already  accepted  in  theory— not  a  better  letter,  but  a  better 
teaching  of  every  letter  — these  are  the  principles  upon 
which  the  system  is  founded. 

Published  in  a  Berles  of  bIx  regnlar  copy 
books,  two  practice  pads  and  a  teacher's 
manniri; 

Over  300  different  movement  exerclaea 
langht. 

Complete  set,  by  mall,  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  AO  cents. 

Special  Inducements  oflfered  to  agents  t« 
work  for  the  system.    Address 

The  Creamer  Scientific  Penmanship  Co. 


r.^}^^^^^L^.±''^^.'^'^^l^^^^^S^^  ^\         A  FIRST  MORTBAaE 

College..|;3,600;Presidency  state  Normal 
^,000;    Superintendency  City  School, 

$2,000;  Physics  and  Biology,  City  High  is  the  safest,  he&t,  and  most 

School,  each  $1,500;  Mathematics,  two  satisfactory  investment, 

positions,  College,  $2,000  and  $900;  His-  ^_     .       _.    , 

tory,  College,  $2,000;  Mining  and  Metal-  ^^^  '«'  partlcolars. 

lurgy,  College,  $1,800;  Chemistry,  Col-  C  ^  BUTLER 

lege,  $1,000;  L.ady  Principal,  Academy, 

$1,000;  Lady  Training  Teacher,  State         Befkrmeea:  Defiance,  Ohio. 

Normal  School,  $1 ,000;  Lady  for  Music, 

$800;  Places  vacant  for  September,  1894.         J.  J.  Barns.  ex-State  Com.  Pabllc  Sehools,  Can- 
Mr.  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager  of  the  Albert     ^^'  ^• 

Teachers'  Agency,  211  Wabash  Avenue,        samuel  Flndley.  Bd.  OAto  Bd.  MorUiav,  Ak- 
Chicago,  has  already  been   asked  to      ron.  O. 

^t^lar^l*n^sa^Tne"s!""'  "        »»»  NaUoaa.  Ban..  Benance.  O. 

INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTION.  • 

DR.  J.  F.  BUCHER  would  be  slad  to  make  some  Institute  engaffements  for 
the  cotniufi:  summer  He  is  an  experienced  teacher,  has  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  at  Edinburj?*  and  at  Oberlin,  and  has  had  experience  as 
an  institute  instructor.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  Physiology,  making  the 
subject  specially  interesting:  and  practical  by  experiments,  and  by  the  use  of 
charts,  microscope,  and  blackboard  drawings.  He  is  also  prepared  to  give  in- 
struction in  other  branches  taught  In  the  common  scnools.  References 
given.    Correspondence  solicited.    Address, 

1>II.  J.  F.  BVCHBB,  Cortland,  Ohio. 


T^  I M  #%•■•■  1*^  O^mamaSma^a  l^^e  undersigned  (lately  Professor  of 
10  inSlllUlfi  LOmiTlllTfiBS  Mathematics  m  the  National  Normal 
lU   IIIOIIIUIU  UUIIPIIIIIIUOQ.  unlYerslty, Lebanon,  Ohio.)  desires  en- 

eacements  for  work  In  the  County  Institutes  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  1894.  Eighteen  years'  experience;  high  grade  professional 
work;  usual  terms.    Address,  5  Lee  St.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  1¥.  A.  CliABii. 


THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

BY  B.   ▲.  HINSDALE,  PH.  D. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  this  book: 

1.  It  gives  a  complete  view  of  our  Dual  System  of  Government. 

2.  The  method  oi  treatment  is  historical. 

3.  The  amount  of  political  information  presented  is  great,  and  the 
References  suggest  to  the  student  and  the  teacher  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  lines  of  supplementary  study. 

4.  The  greatest  care  nas  been  taken  to  produce  a  book  that  will 
work  in  the  studv  and  in  the  class-room. 

The  practical  teacher  of  the  subject  will  find  this  book  of  the  great- 
est value  as  a  book  of  reference,  even  if  he  uses  another  in  the  class- 
room. He  cannot  elsewhere  find  within  the  same  compass  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  materials  that  he  can  use  in  the  oral  amplification  of  the 
various  topics  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  «dv 

NOTICES.      ^ 

Hon.  John  Shibiiam:  It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  Information,  which  few  have  time  to 
gather,  and  will  be  a  very  useful  and  oonvenlent  book  of  refeienoe  for  editors,  lawyers  and 
political  speakers,  and  for  teachers  and  educators.   I  hope  it  may  have  a  large  elreulation. 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Coolst:  Very  carefully  prepared  by  one  who  is  master  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  arrangement  is  excellent,  so  that  speedy  use  will  be  facilitated.  All  the  leadlns 
features  of  our  system  of  government  are  presented  with  a  sufficient  fullness  to  satisfy  all 
inquiries  and  with  unquestionable  accuracy.    1  commend  it  most  heartily. 

HON.  E.  E.  Wnrni:  A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  lucid  statement.  In  special  treatment,  Dr.  Hins- 
dale's Manual  is  fresh  and  original.  It  is  admirably  adapted,  not  only  to  college  use,  but 
also  to  the  needs  of  private  students. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages.    Price  S1.60,  postpaid ;  to  teachers  $1. 

THE  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


••»"w^ 


LITERATURE 

For  Schools  and  Colleges. 

AMERICAN  POEMS. 

Selected  from  the  Works  of  Ivong^fellow,  Whlttler,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and 
Emerson.  Edited  by  Hokace  E.  SCUBDBS.  With  Bio^rraphlcal  Sketches 
and  Notes.    Revised  Edition.    Printed  from  new  plates.  12mo.  $1.00,  net. 


AMERICAN  PROSE. 


Complete  selections  from  the  Writings  of  Hawthorne,  Irvin^c*  I«onfffellow, 
t  Whittier,  Holmes*  Lowell,  Thoreau,  and  Emerson.     Edited  by  HORACB 
E.  SCUDDBR.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.    Revised  and  Enlarged  Edi- 
tion.   Printed  from  new  plates.    12mo.  $1.00,  net. 


Students'  Series  of  Standard  Poetry. 

For  Schools  and  Colleges.  (Uniform  with  Rolfe*8  Shakespeare.)  Edited  by 
W.  J.  ROLFB,  Litt.  D.  A  carefully  Revised  Text;  Copious  Explanatory 
and  Critical  Notes ;  Numerous  Illustrations. 


1.  li^cott's  Iiady  of  the  I^ak  e. 

it*  f^cott's  Marmion. 

8.  Tennysoii's  Princess. 

4,  Seleet  Poems  of  Tennyson. 

5.  Yonnc  People^s  Tennyson. 
•.  Byron's  Childe  Harold. 


7.  I^cott's  Iiay  of  the  Last  Hln- 

strel. 

8.  Tennyson's  Enoeh  Arden  and 

Other  Poenm,  ete. 
O.   IVllllam    Morris's    Atalantn'n 
Raee. 


All  of  these  are  equally  suited  to  the  use  of  the  student  and  of  the  general 
reader.  They  should  have  a  place  in  every  library,  public  or  private.  Each 
volume,  73  cents;  to  teachers,  53  cents. 


MODERN  CLASSICS. 

A  School  Library  for  $11.56. 

THIRTY-FOUR  VOLUMES. 

Neatly  Bound  in  Cloth,  Averoifinff  310  Ptiges, 

"The  prettiest  and  best  little  library  OTer  published  in  ttUseona- 

try."— Dr.  W.  T.  HARRIS,  U.  6'.  Commiasioner  of  Education, 

''An  unrivaled  list  of  exeellent  works."— Tub  Independent,  Jfeir  Vor^, 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of 
4D  cents. 

Descriptive  eirenlars,  covins  the  table  of  contents  of  tbe  AHSRX- 
CAIV  POKIHI^,  AHEBICAAT  PKO»£,  and  of  eaeh  volume  of  the 
ROIiFB'8  I»TIJI>£NTS'  SKRIISS,  and  of  the  HOBERST  CI«iiUiS108w 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston.  ii  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 

28  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 


Popular   Works  at  Popular    Prices. 

THE  OlY  OHIO  Cim 

RUDIMENTS    OF    CIVIL    eOVERMMEMT. 

By  J.  F.  LANING. 

An  exposition  of  the  Government  of  Ohio,  with  an  outline  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  adapted  to  grammar  grades  of  City  and  VillaRe 
Schools,  and  to  Country  School  classes. 

SulTlciontly  Elementary 

both  in  style  and  matter,  for  use  in  7th  or  8th  grade. 

Teachers  Say  they  have  been  Looking  for  Such  a  Book. 

The  work  treats  of  the  forms  and  rules  of  government  as  exemplified  in 
our  home  civil  and  political  institutions,  rather  than  those  of  other  states, 
and  embraces  the  whole  scheme  of  government,  local,  state  and  federal,  the 
constitutions  of  Ohio  and  of  the  United  States  t>eing  given  in  full. 

Mind  the  Price. 


Retail  50  centR.    Introductory  40  cents. 

Five  year  adoption  32  cents.    Sample  copies,  pre- 

paid  40  cents. 


Highly  Recommended  and  Being  Rapidly  Adopted. 


A IW-  BOOHEEPll 


By  J.  F.  LANING. 


The  Synthetic  Method.  The  simpler  ideas  are  presented  first,  and 
followed  bv  the  more  difficult  ones,  the  subject  being  made  to  grow  by  the 
addition  of  new  ideas  as  fast  as  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  them. 

Each  principle  introduced,  and  each  different  account  involved  in  book- 
keeping, is  presented  singly  and  clearly  illustrated  by  itself.  Bach  exercise 
that  i^  introduced  is  a  preparatory  one,  that,  when  learned,  widens  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  opens  the  door  to  the  next  topic,  and  aids  in  under 
standing  it. 

If  Book-keeping  has  failed  as  a  Common  School  Study 

it  is  because  of  the  want  of  a  proper  text>book. 

The  synthetic  method  of  developing  the  subject  not  only  makes  it  easy  for 
the  pupil  to  master  the  science,  but  puts  it  within  the  ability  of  every  teacher 
to  conduct  a  class  in  book-keeping  successfully,  with  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

All  that  need  be  Taught  In  School  given  In  Small  Compass. 

The  work  is  entirely  new  in  design,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  new 
and  original,  being  prepared  from  the  standpoint  of  an  actual  business  man, 
and  not  that  of  a  theoretical  professor,  and  much  prolixity  and  obscurity  thus 
avoided. 


The  Price  is  Right. 


TEXT  BOOK,    120  pages  Cloth,  Mall  50 
cents.    Introduction  40  centn. 
_  BliANKS.    Primary  set,  three  books,  25 

fsents.     Advanced  set,  three  books,  26  cents.     Introductory,  each  set,  40  cents. 
Sample  copies  prepaid  at  Introduction  prices. 


Send  for  circulars  if  you  are  interested  in  these  subjects. 

THE  LANING  PRINTING  GO.    "•^**!-"' 


1865.  1894. 


The  National 


Normal  University, 


LEBANON,  OHIO. 


ITS  GRADUATES  DO  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WORK. 


TH£  National  Normal  University,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  established  in 
1855,  has  recently  been  reorganized  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever 
before,  with  an  addition  to  the  faculty  and  some  new  departments 
added  also.  Better  than  any  word  of  ours,  although  we  have  known 
the  institution  since  its  foundation,  is  the  splendid  and  honorable 
record  made  by  its  graduates.  In  the  best  schools  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  these  graduates  will  be  found  doing  the  best  and  moat 
effective  work.  President  Holbrook  exacts  and  always  has  a  faithful 
performance  of  whatever  is  undertaken  to  be  performed  so  that  the 
graduates  know  how  to  do  good  work,  hold  their  places,  and  command 
the  best  salaries.  They  know  how  to  set  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  ad- 
vance the  school  system  in  all  the  elements  which  give  it  success,  and 
have  power  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  University  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedentedly  prosperous  era  in  its  long  and  creditable  history. — EniTORi* 
AL. — American  Journal  of  Education,  November  P,  189S. 

One  of  the  best  Schools  in  the  United  States.— Editorial.— jStni/A^nt 
Educational  Journal. 

For  full  information  and  catalogue  sent  free,  address 

PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 

THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 

Teachers  seeking  positions,  and  those  wishinar  a  change  at  an  Increased  salary,  shookl 
address  C.  B.  RrCil^LKJS  A  CO..  Ciarlnnati,  O. 

ItHT  Vine  Ht«.  (Palace  Hotel  Bldg.)  Room  €. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 


OF 


BUCHTEL 


COLLEBE, 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


Spring  Term  Opens  March  27,   1894. 

Regrular  Instruction  in  Psychologry  and  Pedagogy. 

Review  Classes  in  Common  Branches. 


Normal  students  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  such  classes  as 
their  attainments  and  beeds  may  seem  to  require.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  study  with  any  of  the  re^iar  college  classes,  when 
that  seems  best.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  teachers  who  may 
wish  .to  spend  a  term  or  two  in  Rkview. 

COURSE  OF  STUDV. 

SECOND  TEAB. 

Faix  Tkrm. 

Elements  of  Pedagogr. 

Algebra. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Drawing  twice  a  week. 

Latin  (optional) . 

WlHTSR  Tbbm. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 
Algebra. 
General  History. 
Drawing  twice  a  week. 
Latin  (optional). 

Spring  Tkum. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra. 

Review  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 

General  History. 

Latin  (optional) . 


Fall  Tkbm. 
AdTanced  Arithmetic. 

Physiology. 
Latin  (optional). 

Wdttbr  Tbbm. 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 

iPniriiflh    i  Analysis, 
isngiisn.  ^Composition. 

U.  8.  History. 
Latin  (optional). 

Spring  Tkrv. 

Rhetoric 

Physical  Geography. 
ClTll  Government. 
Latin  (optional). 


Students  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in  any  studies 
of  the  course,  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  other  studies. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  will  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

High  School  graduates  may  complete  the  course  in  one  year^takine 
the  course  fn  Pedagogy,  the  Review  of  Grammar  and  Arithmetic,  and 
such  other  studies  as  they  may  elect,  in  either  the  Preparatory  or 
the  College  Department. 

Students  snould  be  well  prepared  in  Common  Branches  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  the  prescribed  time. 

Normal  students  not  having  time  for  the  full  course  may  select 
such  studies  as  will  best  serve  their  purpose. 

For  Catalog  containing  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
cerning boarding,  cost  of  tuition,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Olin,  to  Dr.  O.  Cone,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

Principal  Normal  Department. 


The   Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 

2 1 1  Wabasli  Ave.,  Chicago.        i         G.  J.  ALBERT,  Haiager. 


POK  SEPTK.MBBK,  we  now  liuve  a 
"^    we  had  .B  yea'  ago  tliiB  time— 

than  any  other  aeency.  Send  for  our  new  Hand  Book,  and  read  "One  nana 
Experience."  Onr  vacmicleu  are  In  all  lines  of  educational  work,  and  In  every 
part  of  the  country. 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE, 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO. 


m 


spring  Term  becliia  April  t. 
Summer  Normal.  Mar  V> 
July  »,  "M. 

SPBCIAk  rBATVBBI. 

StrouK.  proKreaslve  [acnlly . 

TborouKh  work. 

HiKh  standard  con nic«. 


■>«p<utni«HU : — N  onouL 
Commercial  .UulveraityBx- 
tenaloD,  Hualc.  BlVCUtlon. 
Dravlng.  Pain  tins. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Hpripjc  Term  and  the  Sanaer  Jfaraial  will  afford  a  Bpleuilld  op- 
portunity to  Ulsh  t*«ho«i  Teaehera  and  TawaaUp  SHparlateadcala  to 

take  a  Hhort  review   courBe  In  Latin,    Mathematics,  Science,  or  BniKtlab 
tetDture,  hITHHEB  STOBXAE,. 

This  term  will  be  distinctively  for  auperlnletidentB,  teachers,  and  tfaoae 
Breparlng;  to  teach. 

II  win  be  the  constant  aim  to  make  every  lesaoa  a  model  of  the  beat 
methnda  now  used.  All  lesson  plans  will  be  thorouEhly  matured.  The  term's 
work  In  each  branch  will  be  a  complete  resume  of  the  eeaentlals. 

The  Instruclors  are  teachers  of  experience  in  Normal  Work,  and  have  been 
tor  yeora  actively  enaaKed  in  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Tlie  Saperlntenaer—  "-  — ■"   ■--"   -■-■■ ' '--  ■—-■'- 

iby  th 

EXPBIiSEH. 

TwB.NTY-FiVB.  EIGHT  WEEKS.  TWBNTV-BrOHT.      tB. 

went y-five  dollars  paid  in  advance,  will  coverall  your  necesaaryexpenaea 
eTeachers' Course:  Twenty-elKht  will  include  the  Commercial  De pa rt- 
t  also.  ThiH  small  xum  includes  tuition,  boardiuR.  room  rent,  ifsht, 
ry  privlleffeR.  and  free  aduilBslon  to  all  the  resular  lectures  held  under 

1,  nddreKH  the  undersisned: 
KB,  Ohio. 

PROF.  W.  C. WILSON.  West  Carroll  Ion.  Ohio. 
UANIBL  AI.BBI«.iHT  kO<f«. 
Aatloeh  Vallesv- 


TEACHERS'  CLUB  LIST. 


For  the  accommodation  of  gur  patrons,  we  have  ipade  arrange- 
ments for  supplying,  on  very  favorable  terms,  the  following  leading 
periodicals.     The  cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

EOUCATIOMAL  MOMTHLT. 

Name.  ■  Bsqular  Pricb.  With  Without 

Scribner'8  Magazina $8  00 $4  00 12  66 

The  Arena 6  00 6  60 4  20 

PubUc  Opinion 3  00 8  90 2  00 

Good  Hodsekeeplng 2  00 8  26 180 

Harper's  Monthly 4  00 4  06 8  20 

"      Weekly 4  00 4  76 8  35 

"       Bazar 4  00 4  76 8  36 

"       YoangPeople 2  00 8  16 170 

Goldthwalte'sGeog.  Magazine. 2  00 3  00 

PopQlar Science  Monthly 6  00 6  76 4  60 

North  American  Beview 6  00 6  66 4  20 

TbeFonim 6  00 6  76 4  50 

Oentory  Magazine 4  00 6  00 8  70 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine 8  00 4  00 2  70 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00 4  76 3  85 

Cosmopolitan 1  60 2  60 

N.  Y.  Trlbmie  (Weekly) 100 2  40 90 

"       "        (Semi-Weekly) 2  00 3  40 180 

Christian  Union 8  00 4  20 2  70 

Babyland 60 180 40 

Little  Men  and  Women 100 2  16 90 

Pansy 1  00 2  16 86 

Oar  Little  Ones 150 2  60 186 

SdncaUon 3  00 4  00 2  66 

N.E.  Journal  of  Education 2  60 3  60 

American  Teacher 1  00 2  26 

Poblic SchoolJonmal 160 2  76 

Intelligence 160 2  76 

Popular  Educator 1  00 2  30 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal 160 2  60 186 

Indiana               "         "        160 2  60. 186 

NewTork  ••  "         2  60 3  76 

Teachers'  Institute 1  26 2  60 

Eastern  Ohio  Teacher 76 2  00 66 

Youth's  Companion  (new  subscribers) 176 3  00 ]  6C 

If  you  want  other  periodicals  not  named  here,  write  and  we 
will  quote  best  terms.  Periodicals  are  ordered  sent  direct  from 
office  of  publication,  and  to  any  address  you  may  desire. 

Address, 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 


OF 


BUCHTEL 


COLLEBE, 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


Spring  Term  Opens  March  27,    1894. 

Regfular  Instruction  in  Psycliology  and  Pedagogy. 

Review  Classes  in  Common  Branches 


Normal  students  will  l)e  admitted  at  any  time  to  such  classes  as 
their  attainments  and  need8  may  seem  to  require.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  study  with  any  of  the  regular  college  classes,  when 
that  seems  best.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  spend  a  term  or  two  in  Kkvip:w. 

COURSE  OF^S^rUDV, 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Fall  Term. 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 

j-.ngiwn.    f  Composition. 

Physiology. 

Latin  (optional). 

WiNTKR  Term. 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 

English.   |^?S'^!f,iion. 
U.  S.  History. 
Latin  (optional). 

SpRiN<i  Term. 

Rhetoric 

Physical  Geography. 
Civil  Government. 
Latin  (optional). 


SECOND  YEAR. 

I  FAJ.L  Term. 

I  Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra. 
:  Natural  Phllo.«5ophy. 
I   Drawing  twice  a  week. 
I  Latin  (optional). 

Winter  Term. 

I  Elements  of  Pedagogy. 
I  Algebra. 

General  History 
'  Drawing  twice  a  weetc. 
I  Latin  (optional). 

I  Spring  Term. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

Algebra. 

Review  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 

General  HKstory. 

Latin  (optional). 


Students  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in  any  studies 
of  the  course,  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  other  studies. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  will  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

High  School  graduates  may  complete  the  course  in  one  year, taking 
the  course  in  Pedagogy,  the  Review  of  Grammar  and  Arithmetic,  and 
such  other  studies  as  they  may  elect,  in  either  the  Preparatory  or 
the  College  Department. 

Students  should  be  well  prepared  in  Common  Branches  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  the  prescribed  time. 

Normal  students  not  having  time  for  the  full  course  may  select 
such  studies  as  will  best  serve  their  purpose. 

For  Catalog  containing  courses  of  study  and  full  information  con- 
;erning  boarding,  cost  of  tuition,  etc.,  write  to  the  College  Secretary, 
Vfr.  C.  R.  Olin,  to  Dr.  O.  Cone,  President,  or  to 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY, 

Principal  Normal  Department. 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 


211  Wabash  Ave.,  ChicaRO. 


G.  J.  ALBERT,  Maiapr. 


F'OR  SEPTEMBBK,  we  now  have  more  than  TWICE  as  many  vacancies  as 
we  had  a  year  ago  this  time,— many  very,  very  jj^ood  ones,  at  lariee 
salaries.  We  do  more  direct,  personal  work  for  those  who  re£:ister  with  u& 
than  any  other  agency.  Send  for  our  new  Hand  B<;^ok,  and  read  '*Oiie  Man*» 
Experience."  Our  vacancies  are  in  all  h'nes  of  educational  work,  and  in.every 
part  of  the  country. 


RIPANS 


TABULESi 


i    "PSUrTANV^CHOOL.^R  EN6RAVtI)  TO   ORDER.  SWTJi 


REP'  bOAKS>  *F  EWG^TION  »F  CHICAdO.  VrfffOSE:  M!«K%E  K 
C.L.RICKETTS.  OPERA  HOUSC  5L^a.a)iCAtti 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVERandBOWELS 
AND  PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

RIPAK8  TABULES  are  the  be«i  Medl- 
elae  knowa  for  ladlceAtloa,  BIllovaaeM, 
Ueadeeke,  OeastlpaUaM,  IlyBpepsIa,  Ckreiiie 
liver  TroHkleB,  IHulMeM,  Bad  Complezloa, 
Byaentery,  OffiBMslve  Breath,  mn4  all  dia- 
•rdere  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  BeweU. 

Ripans  Tabnies  contain  nothlntr  inJnrions  to 
tbe  most  delicate  oonstitation.  Are  pleaamt  to 
take,  safe,  eflectnal,  and  give  Immediate  relief. 

May  he  ohtalaed  hy  appUeatlon  to  neareMt 
drugtfiMt, 


Sight-Reading  Cards. 


of  t^ 

M0 


Selections  from  tbe  Last  Six 
Aeneid,  with  ooDnectlnc  sommary  and 
of  new  words.    They  can  be  used  as 
pupil  bas  read  the  First  Book. 

A  complete  set  of  the  cards  wlli  be  smut  h? 
for  twenty-flTe  cents. 

MARTIN  R.  ANDREWSp 

MARIETTA,  O. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOURDET, 

-OXNCIKN  ATI,  O..  U.  S.  A. 
Beet  Grade  Oopper  and  Tla  BBI  I  ft 
Sobool,  Coneso  s  Aoademy  DlHfcHI 
^Priee  aad  T 


«Fi 


A  Summer  Course  in  Chemistry. 

TN  order  to  provide  instruction  for  some  of  our  own  students.  Dr.  Walker 
J-  Bowman  (A.  M.,  Univ.  of  Va.;  Ph.  D..  Univ.  of  Berlin)  will  give  a  suntmer 
course  at  the  Ohio  University,  beginning  July  9th  and  continuing  seven  week»^ 
A  few  others  can  be  accommodated,  but  application  must  be  made  early  as 
the  number  of  desks  is  limited.  This  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  spend  part  of  their  vacation  under  the  instruction  of  a  chemist  of 
exceptional  attainmentw.  The  tuition  for  the  entire  time  will  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars,  according  to  the  nature  of  work  and  the  amount  of  material 
con.Huined.    For  additional  information  address 

ELI  DUNKLE,  ATHENS,  Ohrx 


For  Sale: 


22  Volumes  Ohio  EducaiionHl  Monthly,  1871  to  1892  inclusive- 
27  Volunien  Nen-  England  Journal  of  Educational?^  to  l*^ 

inclusive. 
Volumes  I,  II,  III  of  Education,  1880  to  1883. 
7  Volumes  Notes  and  Queries,  by  the  late  W.  D.  Henkle.     J    t 

is  complete. 
Bureau  of  Education  Reports,  1870-71-72-73-78-80^-82-8a«4-85.* 
Volumes  II  and  III  of  Ohio  Geological  Surye^\  with  cotnDJ     r 
Map  of  the  same. 
The  above  are  offered  at  a  low  figure.    For  prices,  etc.,  address 

I.  9f.  CI«EMBSIkl». 
Station  E,       ClevelanA,  O'      u 


k 


Abom's  Teaohops'  Manual 


of  Elementary  Drawing. 


Requires  no  drawins-book.  It  is  simple  and  straightforward.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  effective  exercises  that  have  been  slowly  gathered  one  at  a  time. 
Four  kinds  of  work  in  one  book. 

Part    !■   Pictorial  Object  Drawing. 
P.art  II.    Imaginative  Drawing. 
Part  III.    Three-Dimension  Drawing. 

(To  Supplement  Manual  Training:.) 

Part  IV.    Eye  and  Hand  Training. 

Single  copies  $2.50  by  mail.  « 

CLEVELAND  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  CO.,  29  Vliceot  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Have  you  seen  the  new  Literary  Gem-Book,  "Treasured 
Thoughts"?  If  you  really  love. the  children  and  the  young  people, 
and  want  to  develop  noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  put  this 
book  into  their  hands  and  its  inspiring  sentiments  into  their  hearts 
and  lives.  It  is  greatly  needed  in  both  schools  and  homes. 

Hon.  O.   T.    Corson,   State  Commissioner  of  Common   Schools, 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

**I  baye  examined  Piof .  F.  V.  Iriata's  Literanr  Gem-Book,  ^Treasnred  Thooghts/  and 
take  fcreat  pleasore  in  stating  that  I  belieye  it  to  be  a  m08t  excellent  book,  calculated  to 
do  a  vast  amount  of  good  In  both  schools  and  homes.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  boys 
and  girls  from  reading  bad  literature  is  to  get  them  Interested  in  good  literature. 
*Treasured  Thoughts/  with  thAauthor'ssuggestionsasto  what  to  read,  the  blank  pages 
for  the  pupil  to  aad  to  the  book  his  ow|i  selected  gems,  the  list  of  books  for  children  and 
young  people,  and  the  ennobling  and  Inspiring  sentiments  with  which  the  book  is  filled,  Is 
admirably  adapted  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the  best  books  and  build  true  manhood  and 
womanhood.    I  most  earnestly  recommend  It." 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Author  and  Lecturer,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

i*  'Treasured Thoughts,'  by  Pi«f.  F.Y.  Irish,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  an  admirable  col- 
lection of  noble  and  Inspiring  sentiments  culled  from  the  choicest  literature.  The  selec- 
tions are  not  only  given  under  the  name  of  the  Author,  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  their 
special  source— the  poem  or  prose  writing,  as  the  case  may  be— thus  Inviting  the  reading 
of  the  same.  The  Insertion  of  blank  leaves  for  the  use  of  pupils  In  adding  their  own 
selections  from  the  same  authors  is  an  excellent  plan,  one  that  increases  the  value  of  the 
book  for  school  use.  The  use  of  'Treasured  Thoughts'  by  pupils  above  say  the  fourth 
school  year  can  but  result  in  great  good.  The  book  Is  based  on  a  sound  principal  of  moral 
trainlDg.  Few  men  and  women  fall  to  recognize  their  Indebtedness  to  bits  of  poetry  and 
prose,  which  they  memorized  In  childhood,  for  their  best  l^isas  of  duty,  and  also  tor  in- 
spiration and  impulse  to  realize  them  in  life.  Happy  will  be  the  child  who  treasures  up 
In  a  faithful  memory  scares  of  the  beautiful  gems  of  thought  found  In  these  pages." 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Principal  of  Columbus  Normal  School: 

**lt  gives  me  pleasure  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  pupils,  teachers  and  parents 
'Treasured  Thoughts,'  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  Y.  Irish.  Great  care  has  been  shown  In  It  in 
the  selection  of  beautiful  thoughts  that  will  have  a  purifying  effect  upon  the  character. 
Such  gems  committed  to  memory  will  truly  be  a  treasure.  1  like,  too,  the  blank  pages  left 
for  the  owner  of  the  book  to  write  such  things  as  he  may  select  himself.  The  habit  of 
collecting  great  thoughts  from^reat  authors  is  a  good  one  to  form." 

Price,  5oc.    For  introduction,  $4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid.    Ask  for  them 

at  the  book  stores,  or  address  the  author, 

F.  V.  IRISH. 

,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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NORTHWESTEBN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

It  is  limited  in  territory  and  in  member- 
ship. It  has  iTBined  to  an  unusual  degree 
the  confidence  of  school  and  colleice  men 
in  the  Northwest. 
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Let  me  ihow  jroa  Just  four  telegrmnu  taken  at  rmadom 
from  very  many  reoelTed  in  February:  (1)  Feb.  14.— 
**aend  man.     Arithmetic  and  Bngllsh.     Salary  eight 

handred.    Prln.— — Bnalneaa  CbUege.**     (2)  Febi 

1&— **8eiid  prtnclpal  for  oar  school.     Wtgea  elght^- 

flre.     ^Prea.  School  Board.**     (8)  Feb.  «).-~*'8end 

principal  for  high  acbooL    Salary  eight  hundred.    

Sec'y  School  Board.**    (4)~'*Send  teacher  for  eighth 

grade.    Wages  aUty-ftVe.    Sttp'tCltySchoola.**  *  * 

*  •  I  am  now  reglatcrlng  from  ten  to  twen^  cam 
daily  for  next  year.'^f  I  eaa  aid  others  why  not' let 
me  aid  yon?  ^ 

I  recommend  only  on  request  of  school 

authorities.    Send  for  application  blanE?. 

Address, 

J.  H.  MILIJ5R,  Manaobk« 

Lincoln*  Neb. 
Ed.  and  Pnb.  N.  W.  Jonmal  of  Sducatlon^ 
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TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  AGENCY, 

8AN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS. 

**Perfaa^  the  schools  of  Texas  annually  employ  as  many  as  4,000  new 
teachers.  To  provide  this  number  of  trained  tenchera  largely  overtaxes  our 
source  of  supply."— J.  M.CARLISLB,  State  Superintendent. 

Oklahoma  Territory  is  even  now  aakina:  statehood.  IjOOO  teachers  are 
needed  to  take  charge  of  her  schools  in  September.  Our  vacancies  comprise 
every  department  of  school  work.  Do  you  wish  to  change  your  position  for  an 
increase  of  salary?  Texas  has  the  largest  permanent  school  fund  of  any  State. 
I>o  you  want  more  congenial  surroundings  or  a  milder  climate  7  Write  us  for 
lippiication  blanks,  ect.    Box  407. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

SUMMER  COURSES. 

During  the  summer  of  18M.  beginning  Julv  9th,  and  continuing  six  weeks, 
courses  of  instruction  will  be  offered  in  Mathematics,  Sciences,  Languages, 
and  other  branches  of  studs'.      These  courges  are  primarily  intended  for 
teachers  and  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  Iviterary  Faculty. 
.  For  circulars  and  information  address,  JAMKS  H.  WAD6, 

Sec'y  University  of  Micuioan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A  Summer  Course  in  Chemistry. 

IN  order  to  provide  instruction  for  some  of  our  own  students.  Dr.  Walker 
Bowman  (A.  M.,  Univ.  of  Va.;  Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  Berlin)  will  give  a  summer 
course  at  the  Ohio  University,  beginning  July  9th  and  continuing  seven  weeks. 
A  fewotherscan  beaccomtnodated.  but  application  must  be  made  early  as 
the  number  of  desks  is  limited.  This  will  be  an  excellent  opportunitv  for 
teachers  to  spend  part  of  their  vacation  under  the  instruction  of  a  chemist  of 
exceptional  attainments.  The  tuition  for  the  entire  time  will  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars,  according  to  the  nature  of  work  and  the  amount  of  material 
consumed.    For  additional  information  address 

BLI  DUNKLB,  ATHENS,  OHIO. 
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